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A  RECORD  AND  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  REFORM. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  MOEMONISM. 

A  BTHFOSIUM  AT  SALT  lAXX  CTTT,  DKCKHBER  10,  1890. 


/ 


Mb.  Cook  haa  made  thiee  yiaita  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  on  each  oooaaioii 
oarefullj  studied  Monnonism.  The  dates  of  the  visits  were  1879,  1882, 
and  1890.  While  retorning  from  a  prolonged  lecture  tour  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Cook,  he  spent  some  time  in  December  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  presented  the  following  questions  to  a  company  of  experts, 
including  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  the  United  States  marshal,  Judge 
Baskin,  Professor  Burner,  the  Bev.  Dr.  McNiece,  and  many  preachers,  law- 
yers, educators,  and  business  men.  The  questions  were  all  in  writing,  and 
were  first  read  as  a  whole  and  then  carefully  discussed  one  by  one.  Copious 
notes  were  taken  at  the  time,  and  the  answers  promptly  written  out  and 
duly  authenticated.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  present  a  much  less  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation  in  Utah  since  the  manifesto  against  polygamy  than 
now  prevails  in  some  portions  of  the  East.  They  emphatically  justify  Pres- 
ident Harrison's  position  that  those  who  believe  polygamy  to  be  rightful 
ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  make  it  lawful,  as  well  as  Judge  Anderson's 
recent  far-reaching  decisions  (see  p.  17)  excluding  alien  Mormons  from  nat- 
nraliiatioQ. 

1.  In  recent  decisions,  Jndge  Zane  admits  alien  Mormons  to 
citizenship  bnt  Judge  Anderson  does  not.  How  is  this  conflict 
between  eminent  legal  authorities  to  be  explained  and  removed? 

Judge  Anderson's  decisions  are  unanimously  approved  by 
this  company,  including  the  Gt>vemor  of  the  Territory,  the 
United  States  marshal,  Judge  Baskin,  Professor  Benner,  with 
many  others,  preachers,  educators,  lawyers,  and  men  of  business. 


2  Queitions  on  Mormonum. 

Our  judgment  is  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  Americans 
in  the  Territory  approve  Judge  Anderson's  decisions.  The 
Endowment  House  oaths  and  other  engagements  entered  into  by 
Mormons  are  yet  what  they  were  when  the  courts  decided  that 
they  are  treasonable.  Judge  Anderson  is  not  inclined  to  place 
as  much  confidence  in  the  recent  Mormon  manifesto,  after  pro- 
longed attention  to  the  case,  as  Judge  Zane  was  inclined  to  do 
at  first.  Their  differences  arise  from  somewhat  different  views 
of  the  manifesto.  This  company  is  of  the  opinion  that  time 
and  discussion  will  show  that  the  manifesto  is  correctly  esti- 
mated by  Judge  Anderson. 

2.  As  Judge  Anderson  has  decided  that  the  Endowment 
House  oaths  are  distinctly  treasonable,  on  what  ground  is  it 
claimed  that  those  who  have  taken  those  oaths  may  yet  be  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  ? 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  such  a  claim.  Mormonism  is  a 
theocracy,  and  deals  with  politics  as  well  as  religion.  Mormon 
sermons  and  newspapers  of  current  dates  show  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  priesthood  are  wholly  unchanged.  The  Endow- 
ment House  on  the  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City  has  been 
taken  down,  but  the  ceremonies  once  conducted  in  it  take  place 
now  in  the  new  temple  at  Logan,  and  will  take  place  in  the 
new  temple  at  Salt  Lake  when  that  shall  have  been  completed. 
The  Endowment  House  oaths  are  yet  taken  all  over  the  Terri- 
tory. The  Mormon  promises  to  obey  his  priesthood  in  civil  as 
well  as  religious  matters.  A  man  who  takes  Mormon  obliga- 
tions upon  himself  cannot  qualify  for  citizenship. 

3.  As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  aflSrmed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Idaho  Test-oath  Law  disfranchising 
all  who  belong  to  any  organization  teaching  bigamy  or  poly- 
gamy, or  any  system  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  nation,  why  are 
not  Mormons  to  be  disfranchised  for  taking  the  treasonable 
Endowment  House  oaths,  even  if  polygamy  is  abandoned  ? 

This  company  agrees  with  Judge  Anderson's  decision,  pub- 
lished December  6,  that,  even  if  polygamy  is  abandoned.  Mor- 
mons are  to  be  debarred  from  naturalization  because  they  take 
oaths  to  obey  the  priesthood  in  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  affairs. 

4.  As  a  large  part  of  the  property  unlawfully  held  by  the 


QtLestions  an  Mormonum.  8 

Mormon  Cbnich  has  been  confiscated  and  devoted  to  the  sixfh 
port  of  pnblic  schools  in  the  Territory,  will  not  those  schools,  if 
under  Mormon  control,  use  this  property  for  the  advancement 
of  Mormon  influence  ? 

They  are  likely  to  do  so  outside  of  SiJt  Lake  City  and  Og- 
den,  unless  the  school  laws  are  reformed.  The  governor,  or 
some  other  appointive  power  representing  Congress,  should 
have  authority  to  appoint  county  superintendents  for  school 
districts. 

5.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  Mormon  lobby  at  Wash- 
ington, and  what  effects  have  been  brought  about  by  its  influ- 
ence? How  far  are  women  employed  in  this  lobby,  and  what 
funds  are  supposed  to  be  at  its  disposal? 

Brigham  Young  used  to  say,  "  When  I  have  the  Tithing 
House  fund  in  one  pocket,  I  can  put  Congress  in  the  other." 
Great  sums  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mormon  lobby.  It  was 
never  more  powerful  and  active  than  now.  Many  women  from 
Utah  are  in  it.  The  object  of  the  lobby  is  to  secure  statehood 
as  soon  as  possible  for  Utah  under  Mormon  control,  and  to 
stave  off  meanwhile  all  legislation  unfriendly  to  Mormonism. 
Judge  Baskin  affirms,  after  long  experience  at  Washington,  that 
if  the  Democratic  party  obtains  the  Presidency,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House,  Utah  is  likely  to  be  admitted  without  any  condition. 
He  thinks  there  is.  more  danger  from  the  Mormon  lobby  to-day 
than  at  any  time  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

6.  What  is  the  opinion  of  editors,  preachers,  educators,  men 
of  business,  and  ex-Mormons,  in  Utah  as  to  the  recent  Mormon 
manifesto  advising  an  abandonment  of  polygamy  ? 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  company,  and  the  well 
nigh  universal  opinion  of  Gentiles  in  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the 
recent  Mormon  manifesto  was  a  political  trick  intended  to  pre- 
vent unfriendly  legislation  in  Congress,  mislead  the  general 
public,  and  advance  the  prospects  of  statehood  for  Utah  under 
Mormon  control.  The  manifesto  does  not  admit  that  polygamy 
is  not  rightful.  It  only  advises  against  its  practice  for  the 
present  as  inexpedient.  No  new  revelation  has  been  promul- 
gated. Polygamy  is  not  abandoned  either  in  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice.    The  power  of  the  Mormon  priesthood  remains  unaltered. 


4  QuestioM  on  MormonUm. 

The  manifesto,  howeyer,  may  enable  some  unwilling  victims  of 
polygamy  to  escape.  It  may  shake  the  faith  of  a  few  in  the 
authority  of  the  assumed  revelation  by  which  polygamy  was 
established.  The  manifesto  is  simply  advice,  and  Mormons, 
except  those  who  wish  to  take  it,  and  they  are  few,  are  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  it. 

7.  What  is  thought  by  both  Gentiles  and  Mormons  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  position  in  his  recent  message  that  those  who 
believe  polygamy  to  be  rightful  should  not  have  the  power  to 
make  it  lawful? 

This  company  believes  President  Harrison^s  position  to  be 
admirably  dear,  sound,  and  impregnable.  The  Mormons  as- 
sume that  it  is  unjust  to  themselves.  Struble's  bill  now  before 
Congress  ought  to  be  passed.  If  the  Mormons  have  renounced 
polygamy  they  can  have  no  objection  to  this  bill.  But  no  Mor- 
mon can  honestly  take  the  test-oath  proposed  in  the  Struble 
bill.  Such  a  test-oath  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Idaho  case 
has  declared  to  be  constitutional.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  Mormons  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  take 
any  oaths  that  advance  their  interests. 

8.  In  spite  of  President  Woodruffs  advice,  are  polygamous 
marriages  yet  occurring  in  considerable  numbers  in  Utah? 

Since  the  manifesto  was  published,  three  deputy  marshals 
have  made  in  one  week  16  arrests,  and  secured  valid  evidence 
for  holding  15  of  these  arrested  persons  for  trial.  The  United 
States  marshal  affirms  that  there  is  more  evidence  now  that  ar- 
rests could  be  made  upon  than  before  the  date  of  the  manifesto. 
One  of  the  president's  council,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  is  hiding  to- 
day under  indictment,  and  so  is  a  son  of  Brigham  Young. 

9.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  claim  of  certain  editors  that 
Mormonism,  since  the  new  manifesto  was  issued,  is  to  be 
treated  as  Presbyterianism  or  Methodism  would  be? 

Such  a  claim  is  absurd.  Our  unanimous  opinion  is  that 
whoever  makes  such  a  claim  can  have  but  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  Mormonism  in  its  political  aspects.  Priest- 
hood dictation  in  civil  affairs  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Mormon- 
ism. Polygamy  itself  is  only  an  offshoot  of  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood  in  both  civil  and  religious  affairs. 
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10.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  younger  generation  of  Mor- 
mons toward  polygamy  and  priesthood  dictation  in  civil  affairs 
in  Utah? 

Grovemor  Thomas  says  that  Young  Utah  is  a  myth.  Apos- 
tates from  Mormonism  have  probably  been  more  numerous 
than  its  present  adherents,  but  most  apostates  became  such  in 
advanced  years.  Many  young  Mormons  express  g^at  dissatis- 
&ction  with  their  priesthood ;  and  yet,  even  these  young  men, 
knowing  that  their  prospects  for  place  and  general  success  in 
Utah  depend  on  the  priesthood,  usually  obey  their  orders. 
Very  few  votes  are  cast  by  young  Mormons  contrary  to  priestly 
dictation ;  but  some  do  not  vote  at  all.  Young  Mormons  are 
usually  not  well  educated.  The  younger  element,  Governor 
Thomas  says,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  older  generation,  for 
the  latter  were  religious  fanatics,  and  the  former  can  lead  dissi- 
pated and  immoral  lives,  and  yet  be  members  of  the  Mormon 
church.  Young  women  among  Mormons  make  less  complaint 
of  the  priesthood  and  polygamy  than  the  young  men. 

11.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  schools  of  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations on  Mormons  ? 

Admirable  effects  follow  these  schools ;  but  .the  schools  alone 
are  not  likely  to  transform  Utah  rapidly  enough  to  prevent  a 
great  political  crisis  arising  when  effort  to  make  Utah  a  state  is 
pushed  vigorously  in  Congress.  Political  as  well  as  educational 
measures  are  indispensable  to  the  solution  of  the  Mormon  prob- 
lem. 

12.  What  would  probably  follow  the  admission  of  Utah  to 
the  Union  as  a  State,  while  the  Mormon  priesthood  exacts  com- 
pliance with  the  treasonable  Endowment  House  oaths,  and  the 
Gentile  vote  in  the  Territory  as  a  whole  is  a  minority? 

The  restoration  of  polygamy  to  undiminished  prevalence ;  po- 
litical control  of  the  State  by  the  Mormon  priesthood  ;  immedi- 
ate depreciation  in  value  of  all  Gentile  property ;  perhaps  riot 
and  bloodshed.  This  answer  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
company.  Many  Gentiles  wotdd  undoubtedly  feel  themselves 
obli^ied  to  leave  the  Territory  for  safety. 

18.  What  are  the  prospects  of  Mormonism  in  States  and 
Territories  adjacent  to  Utaii  ? 
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In  all  of  them  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  element,  seeking  con- 
trol of  both  parties  as  a  balance  of  power.  Idaho  with  her 
test-oaths  is  the  only  State  fairly  well  protected  against  this 
menace  to  peace  and  prosperity.  She  has  given  her  legislature 
power  to  apply  remedies  for  Mormon  aggression  as  difficulties 
arise.  It  is  an  opinion  of  some  that  Mormons  now  are  danger- 
ously near  to  holding  the  balance  of  power  even  in  Colorado, 
and  especially  in  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  They  vote  as  a  unit. 
They  affiliate  with  any  candidate  who  will  agree  to  advance 
their  interests. 

14.  Are  those  who  abandon  Mormonism  apt  to  become  athe- 
ists, agnostics,  and  infidels?  Is  there  ground  for  the  admission 
made  by  one  of  the  leading  speakers  at  the  Provo  Conference 
of  1886  that  one  third  of  all  the  young  Mormons  in  Utah  be- 
tween 15  and  30  years  of  age  are  infidels  ? 

Both  these  inquiries  are  to  be  answered  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative. 

15.  What  are  the  plans  and  prospects  of  the  Industrial  and 
Protective  Home  for  Mormon  Women,  lately  organized  at  Salt 
Lake  City  by  the  government? 

Mormon  newspapers  have  ridiculed  this  home  as  a  poor 
house ;  but  it  has  a  fine  building  costing  $50,000  and  is  a  place 
of  refuge  that  under  good  management  will  have  an  important 
career  of  usefulness.  Prejudice  against  it  is  likely  to  be 
broken  down  by  dissemination  of  the  facts. 

16.  In  view  of  the  decisions  of  Judge  Anderson  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  Mormon  disloyalty, 
ought  Congress  to  prohibit  by  law  all  Mormon  immigrants 
from  landing  on  American  soil  ? 

This  company  is  unanimojus  in  the  opinion  that  Congress 
ought  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  Mormon,  that  is,  of  disloyal, 
immigrants,  incapable  of  legal  naturalization. 

Governor  Thomas  goes  farther,  and  would  exclude  by  law  all 
paupers  and  criminals. 

17.  In  view  of  the  same  considerations,  ought  Congress  to 
prohibit  Mormons  hereafter  from  occupying,  or  purchasing, 
public  lands? 

We  unanimously  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
This  is  the  official  recommendation  of  the  Utah  Commission,  of 
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which  Goyemor  Thomas  was  himself  for  two  years  a  member 
and  for  a  longer  period  secretary. 

18.  Ought  Congress  to  confer  upon  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah  power  to  appoint  certain  county  officers,  such  as 
selectmen,  assessors,  recorders,  and  especially  superintendents 
of  district  schools  ? 

This  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  or  a  commission  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  new  school  system  from  falling  practi- 
cally under  the  control  of  the  Mormon  priesthood  in  the  Terri- 
tory at  large.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  however,  have 
passed  now  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  loyal  popu- 
lation will  make  the  schools  successful  without  any  change  in 
the  present  powers  of  the  governor. 

19.  What  ought  the  Federal  government  to  do  to  supply  its 
public  lands  in  Utah  with  water,  and  in  general  to  stimulate 
loyal  Gentile  immigration  into  the  Territory? 

Probably  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  a  year  by  the  general 
government  for  these  purposes  would  be  wise ;  but  the  political 
question  at  issue  between  Mormons  and  Americans  must  be  de- 
cided in  the  right  way  before  immigration  will  flow  largely  into 
rural  districts  in  Utah.  Let  Utah  cease  to  be  governed  by  priest- 
hood dictation,  and  come  under  a  genuinely  Republican  form  of 
government,  and  immigration  to  the  Territory  will  be  stimu- 
lated more  than  it  could  be  by  governmental  expenditures  on 
irrigation  and  colonization.  It  is  already  shown  by  the  remark- 
able recent  growth  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  how  the  right 
settlement  of  the  political  future  causes  a  rapid  inflow  of  cap- 
ital and  settlers.  The  question  of  Americanism  is  now  settled 
in  these  two  cities. 

20.  Who  are  the  most  misleading  and  dangerous  apologists 
and  agents  for  Mormonism  outside  the  Mormon  Church,  and  es- 
pecially in  Congress  and  journalism  ? 

George  Ticknor  Curtis  has  been  veiy  mischievous  in  the 
Mormon  lobby  at  Washington ;  so  are  Judge  Wilson  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  ex-Senator  McDonald  of  Indiana,  and  ex-Secre- 
tary Boutwell  of  Massachusetts. 

The  "  New  York  Independent "  is  far  too  optimistic  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Mormon  manifesto.  It  is  very  misleading  to 
claim  that  Mormons,  if  they  abandon  polygamy,  are  to  be 
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treated  as  Methodists  or  Presbyterians  now  are.  The  *^  Spring- 
field Republican/*  the  ''New  York  Evening  Post,"  the  '' Wash^ 
ington  Post,"  and  the  ''Denver  News"  often  publish  superficial 
views  on  the  Mormon  problem,  and  sometimes  have  been  re- 
garded by  Americans  in  Utah  as  apologists  for  Mormonism. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  is 
also  correspondent  of  the  Mormon  "Daily  Herald"  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

21.  Is  it  advisable  to  press  a^tation  at  once  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy  ? 

This  company  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  such  agitation 
should  now  be  pressed,  as  it  might  divert  attention  from  meas> 
ures  of  more  importance ;  but  such  an  amendment  ought  to  be 
ultimately  secured  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  nation.  If 
such  an  amendment  were  now  passed,  people  might  say  that 
Utah  should  immediately  be  made  a  State,  and  this  would  be  a 
highly  dangerous  procedure. 

22.  Were  the  Federal  troops  wholly  withdrawn  from  Utah, 
would  there  yet  be  important  risks  to  property  and  life  among 
loyal  Americans  in  the  Territory  from  Mormon  lawlessness? 

Ten  years  ago,  or  five,  troops  could  not  have  been  safely 
withdrawn  from  Utah,  although  they  might  possibly  be  with- 
drawn safely  now,  if  Utah  remains  a  Territory,  but  not  if  she 
becomes  a  State  under  Mormon  control.  It  is  only  five  years 
since  flags  were  half-masted  here  by  the  Mormons,  and  the  as- 
sassination of  an  United  States  deputy  marshal  was  attempted. 
President  Cleveland  was  obliged  to  send  down  from  Camp 
Douglas  two  companies,  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

The  undersigned  agree  in  authenticating  the  above  report  as 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  questions  and  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection  of  the  answers  in  a  conference  of  twenty-one  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  parlors  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McNiece  on  Monday  evening,  December  10,  1890. 

R.  G.  McNiECE, 
Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
J.  Brainerd  Thrall, 
Pastor  First  Congregational  Church. 
Joseph  Cook. 
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QUESTIONS   BY  MBS.  JOSEPH  COOK   AT  A  MEETINO  OF  BEPBE- 
SENTATIYE  ULDIES,   SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEICBEB  10, 

1.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  young  Mormons  in  regard  to 
polygamy  and  to  the  teachings  of  the  church  ? 

Young  Mormons  hesitate  to  give  their  real  opinions.  Edu- 
cation in  schools  and  colleges  outside  the  Territory  does  not 
change  their  attitude  towards  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Mormon  Church  as  one  might  expect.  For  example,  a  young 
Mormon  lady  who  was  graduated  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  studied 
medicine,  came  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  as  pronounced  a  Mor- 
mon as  ever.  She  said  her  ideal  family  would  consist  of  three 
wives.  One  should  be  domestic  in  her  tastes,  another  literary, 
and  in  the  third  the  social  element  should  predominate!  A 
young  man  who  had  studied  at  Cornell  came  back  to  affirm 
that  he  had  met  no  system  of  religion  equal  to  the  one  he  had 
been  brought  up  in,  although  he  was  not  in  favor  of  polygamy. 
Some  young  Mormons  whose  mothers  have  suffered  from  the 
system  of  plural  marriages  are  bitter  against  polygamy.  Others 
bom  of  plural  wives  stand  up  for  the  system,  and  say  that  their 
mothers  are  as  really  married  as  Gentile  monogamous  wives. 

The  last  elections  showed  that  the  young  men  were  strongly 
in  &vor  of  their  chtirch.  It  is  to  the  church  that  they  look  for 
pecuniary  and  official  advancement.  As  they  have  been  reared 
without  any  severe  ethical  standards,  when  principle  and  policy 
conflict  they  choose  what  will  be  for  their  personal  advantage. 

2.  Do  most  of  the  young  Mormons  receive  their  education 
in  Mormon  or  in  Gentile  schools  ? 

A  large  majority  are  in  Mormon  schools.  Superficiality  is 
the  characteristic  of  all  Mormon  work  in  teaching.  In  the 
University  of  Deseret  there  are  only  a  few  in  the  upper  classes. 
Not  many  years  ago  a  Grentile  lady  made  a  careful  estimate 
and  found  that  two  thirds  of  all  the  students  there  were  below 
the  Fourth  Reader  grade.  At  present  many  Mormon  children 
are  in  the  free  schools  which  have  been  opened  this  autumn. 
In  Salt  Lake  City  the  School  Board  and  teachers  are  predom- 
inantly  Gentile,  but  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  Territory,  the 
teachers  are  likely  to  be  Mormons,  unless  the  governor  or  some 
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commission  appointed  by  Congress  is  given  the  power  to  select 
county  superintendents  to  appoint  teachers.  Mormon  parents 
readily  take  advantage  of  free  instruction,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
mass  of  tKe  Mormons  are  very  poor.  Only  the  leaders  are  rich. 
There  is  very  little  money  in  circulation  in  the  rural  districts, 
but  eggs  and  vegetables  are  used  in  place  of  money. 

3.  Do  many  Mormon  youth  receive  a  collegiate  education  ? 
Not  many.    Few  aspire  to  it.     It  is  more  frequently  the  case 

now  than  formerly,  however,  that  the  children  of  wealthy  Mor- 
mon parents  are  educated  at  the  East 

4.  Is  the  stronghold  of  Mormonism  the  influence  of  the 
fathers  or  that  of  the  mothers  with  the  children  ? 

As  in  all  religions,  so  in  Mormonism,  the  mothers  begin  early 
to  teach  their  doctrines  to  their  children,  and  they  are  naturally 
more  inclined  to  be  superstitious  and  fanatical  than  the  men. 
They  certainly  make  greater  sacrifices  for  their  religion. 

5.  Can  the  average  Mormon  wife,  under  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  court  of  justice  ? 

Mormon  wives,  under  priesthood  dictation,  will  commit  per- 
jury in  such  a  bare-faced  fashion  as  would  make  any  ordinary 
villain  green  with  envy.  They  claim  that  thb  is  not  lying  to 
their  God  but  only  to  the  Gentile's  God.  Any  oath  taken  in 
defense  of  the  Mormon  Church  they  do  not  regard  as  perjury. 
A  plural  wife  once  said  to  a  Gentile  lady  that  Mormonism 
either  killed  the  women  or  killed  all  there  was  good  in  them. 

6.  Does  the  interference  of  the  priesthood  with  the  life  of 
the  laity  extend  to  business  and  family  government  as  well  as 
to  religious  faith  and  practice  ? 

Most  certainly.  The  priests  are  counseled  about  everything. 
They  have  a  system  of  teachers,  two  men  and  two  women  in 
each  block.  The  women  talk  with  their  Mormon  sisters  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  out  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
family,  and  reporting  to  the  bishop  if  there  is  anything  going 
wrong. 

7.  How  far  is  the  Bible  itself  taught  to  Mormon  youth  by 
Mormons  ? 

Not  much.  Brigham  Young  used  to  say  the  Bible  was  a  dead 
letter.     They  had  the  living  oracles,  as  they  have  a  revelator  in 
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ooDBtant  oommunication  with  the  Almighty.  They  are  fairly 
well  versed  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  those 
portions  which  they  think  that  they  can  use  for  tiieir  own  pur- 
poses. They  know  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  believe  that  our  Lord  was  a  polygamist^and  that 
Martha  and  Mary  were  his  wives.  They  even  assert  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  a  polygamist  peopling  all  worlds. 

8.  What  reading  is  most  influential  in  Mormon  families  ? 
Chiefly  "  The  Deseret  News  "  and  their  own  publications. 

Of  Gentile  works, "  The  New  York  Ledger  "  is  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Territory.  •  Mormon  children  frequently 
bear  the  fanciful  names  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. A  few  educated  families,  who  are  really  superior  intel- 
lectually, read  our  monthlies.  Such  families  are  usually  indif- 
ferent to  the  Tabernacle  services,  but  their  love  of  power  and 
wealth  keep  them  loyal  to  Mormonism  as  a  policy. 

9.  What  amusements  are  most  patronized  by  Mormon 
families  ? 

The  theatre  and  balls.  In  Brigham  Young's  time  the  thea- 
tres and  dances  were  opened  with  prayer,  frequently  by  himself. 
Beer  was  partaken  of  freely  at  these  entertainments  until  both 
sexes  were  noticeably  under  its  influence.  This  is  no  longer 
the  fashion  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  it  is  still  kept  up  in  the 
settlements.  The  bishop  presides  at  the  balls,  although  not  a 
few  are  the  worse  for  liquor  before  the  close  of  the  entertain- 
ment Sometimes  the  admission  fee  to  the  dances  is  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mormon  missionaries  on  their  home- 
ward journey.  Often,  however,  these  missionaries  are  obliged 
to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  the  money  is  raised  by  the 
women  of  their  family  who  are  left  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
churches  in  Salt  Lake  City  had  to  have  a  new  floor  because  the 
old  one  was  worn  out  by  dancing.  Both  round  and  square 
dances  are  indulged  in.  The  Mormoa  Church  of  Salt  Lake 
City  built  the  theatre.  The  families  of  the  priesthood  have 
their  own  special  seats  and  usually  attend  all  the  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions that  visit  the  city.  They  also  have  home  dramatic  clubs 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  Territory. 
They  are  chiefly  fond  of  comedy.  There  is  much  musical  talent 
among  the  Mormons.    Card  playing  is  very  general.  / 
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10.  Is  there  much  social  intercourse  between  Mormon  and 
Gentile  families  ? 

No ;  although  in  gay,  fashionable  circles  a  party  would  in- 
clude the  young  people  of  the  so-called  Mormon  aristocracy. 
Marriages  sometimes  occur  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles. 
The  ignorant  mass  of  the  Mormon  population,  made  up  largely 
of  foreigners,  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  Gentile  women  are 
not  virtuous.  The  young  teachers  in  Gentile  schools  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  gathered  up  from  the  outcasts  of  Eastern 
cities,  and  are  often  spoken  of  among  the  unintelligent  Mor- 
mons as  prostitutes,  and  as  having  come  to  the  Territory  to  lure 
men  to  destruction.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  which  Mormon 
women  themselves  acknowledge,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
female  proseljrtes,  brought  to  this  country  by  Mormon  mission- 
aries, are  girls  who  have  led  immoral  lives  and  who  are  prom- 
ised marriage  and  homes  in  Utah.  This  may  account  for  the 
low  state  of  morals  in  the  settlements.  In  Brigham  Young^s 
time,  delicate  subjects  relating  to  family  life  were  discussed 
freely  in  the  Tabernacle  at  public  meetings.  Children  belong- 
ing to  Mormon  families  often  have  knowledge  of  subjects,  and 
speak  freely  of  them,  that  are  not  usually  discussed  by  married 
ladies. 

11.  Among  the  female  authors  who  have  written  against 
polygamy,  who  are  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  and  valu- 
able? 

Mrs.  Cornelia  E.  Paddock  has  l)een  a  resident  in  Salt  Lake 
City  twenty  years,  and  whatever  she  publishes  on  the  subject 
of  Mormonism  can  be  relied  upon.  She  was  first  induced  to 
expose  the  iniquitous  practices  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  by 
sufferers  from  plural  marriages.  In  those  early  years  Salt  Lake 
City  was  comparatively  isolated,  and  those  in  the  thralldom  of 
the  Mormon  Church  were  victims  of  terrorism  and  persecution 
if  they  dared  to  rebel  against  the  wishes  of  the  priesthood.  At 
that  time  certain  Mormon  women  came  to  Mrs.  Paddock,  beg- 
ging her  to  use  her  pen  in  their  behalf,  and  telling  her  if  she 
failed  to  proclaim  their  wrongs  she  had  not  a  woman*s  heart. 
Much  is  due  Mrs.  Paddock  in  thus  unveiling  a  monstrous  wrong 
and  initiating  a  great  reform.     Her  ^^Fate  of  Madame  La 
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Tour''  18  entirely  founded  on  facts  that  have  come  to  her  know- 
ledge through  credible  witnesses.  It  is  not  the  life  history  of 
one  woman,  but  of  many.  Mrs*  Paddock  has  had  access  to 
Eastern  journals^  and  she  has  faithfully  kept  the  cities  of  the 
middle  West  and  Atlantic  coast  acquainted  with  what  was  go- 
ing on  under  the  shadow  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  Mrs. 
Paddock  has  been  for  years  the  Utah  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  **  Independent." 

Kate  Field  of  Washington,  D.  C,  lived  for  months  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  was  entertained  in  both  Mormon  and  Gentile 
homes.  She  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Mormonism,  and  her 
statements  can  be  relied  upon.  She  has  accomplished  much  by 
her  public  lectures  against  Mormonism,  and  she  has  also  had 
not  a  little  influence  with  legislators  who  might  have  been 
hoodwinked  by  the  smooth  statements  of  the  Mormon  lobby  at 
Washington.  Her  bright  little  paper  is  always  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  Latter  Day  Swindle.  Mrs.  Stenhouse,  the  first 
wife  of  Elder  Stenhouse,  published  a  book  which  she  called, 
*^  Tell  it  All,"  An  Autobiography,  and  this  work  contains  trust- 
worthy information. 

Mrs.  Foriseth's  book,  ^^  Women  of  Mormonism,"  is  worth 
attention. 

12.  What  current  literature  will  g^ve  one  the  best  idea  of 
the  present  attitude  of  Mormons  towards  polygamy  ? 

"  The  Young  Woman's  Journal "  published  monthly  by  the 
Young  Ladies  Mutual  Improvement  Association  of  Zion,  price 
$2.00  per  annum,  mirrors  the  thought  of  Young  Utah.  The 
editor  is  Susa  Young  Gates. 

In  the  November  number  this  sentence  occurs :  — 

The  divinity  of  the  order  of  celestial  marriage,  inclnding  plnrality 
of  wives,  had  been  made  plain  to  them  both,  by  the  unerring  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  they  were  waiting  and  praying  to  be  led  by 
the  same  Spirit  into  a  practical  experience  with  it. 

This  is  taken  from  a  serial  story  published  a  month  after 
President  Woodruff's  manifesto  against  polygamy. 

In  the  December  number  is  another  continued  story  which 
contains  a  letter  describing  the  state  of  things  in  the  Territory 
in  these  words :  — 
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The  cnuade  against  polygamy  is  being  waged  with  great  bitterness, 
and  the  misery  and  suffering  that  are  being  engendered  in  happy  and 
comfortable  homes  is  beyond  computation,  etc 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  men  who  have  been  the  most  just  and 
noble  in  their  families,  have  been  the  most  hotly  pursued  by  these 
bloodhounds  of  an  unjust  and  unconstitutional  law.  The  lives  of  John 
's  two  wives  during  his  enforced  absence  were  a  very  poem,  etc. 

The  leading  article  in  each  number  is  a  biographical  sketch, 
with  portrait,  of  some  prominent  Mormon  woman.  There  is 
more  or  less  space  given  to  spiritualistic  revelations.  ^^The 
Woman's  Exponent,"  published  semi-»monthly,  is  the  Mormon 
organ  of  the  progressive  women  of  the  Territory.  The  motto  of 
the  sheet  is,  '^  The  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights 
of  the  Women  of  all  Nations.''  It  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Emmeline 
B.  Wells,  who  has  been  the  most  active  female  lobbyist  in 
Washington  in  behalf  of  Mormon  interests  for  years  past 

The  leading  article  in  the  issue  of  November  15th  is  entitled : 
"The  Opinion  of  an  American  Woman  whose  Forefathers 
Fought  for  the  Liberty  that  we  are  denied  To-day. '^  The 
grievances  set  forth  by  this  writer  are  based  on  the  persecutions 
of  the  Mormon  polygamists  which  led  to  President  Woodruffs 
manifesto. 

"The  Juvenile  Instructor  and  Illustrated  Magazine,"  de- 
signed expressly  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  young, 
is  published  semi-monthly,  and  edited  by  George  Q.  Cannon, 
who  has  held  many  high  offices  in  the  church,  and  has  been 
sent  repeatedly  to  Washington  by  the  Mormon  vote. 

Vignette  portraits  of  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  Cannon, 
and  President  Woodruff  ornament  the  outer  cover,  and  *'  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord  "  is  the  prominent  motto.  Among  the  Edi- 
torial Thoughts  in  the  December  number,  the  following  occupy 
a  leading  place  :  — 

There  has  been  some  agitation  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  places 
concerning  the  propriety  of  permitting  our  places  of  worship  to  be 
used  as  places  for  social  gathering  and  dances.  .  .  .  We  have  heard 
of  the  drinking  of  whiskey  and  the  spitting  of  tobacco  on  the  floor,  as 
well  as  rude  and  boisterous  behavior  being  permitted  in  some  places. 
But  these  cases  we  hope  are  exceptions.     Certainly  no  such  demeanor 
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is  ever  permitted  in  a  place  of  amosement  properly  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  men  bearing  the  priesthood.  .  .  .  Our  places  of  amusement 
should  be  opened  by  prayer  and  should  be  closed  by  prayer;  and 
nothing  should  be  said  or  done  in  a  dance  that  could  not  be  said  or 
done  in  a  meeting-house. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  magazine  devoted  to  the  ^^  edu- 
cation and  elevation  of  youth"  is  a  story  whose  climax  is 
reached  in  the  hero's  gaining  his  third  wife :  — 

'^  Is  this  a  council  of  war  ?  "  asked  the  husband  of  these  three  girls 
as  he  came  in  with  Aseneth.  They  stood  over  Hortense  [the  first 
wife,  whose  rebellious  agonies  are  rehearsed  before  she  was  brought  to 
meek  consent],  and  she  looked  up  and  answered  softly,  "  No,  dear,  it 
IB  a  council  of  love."  "  Blessed  are  good  wivesy  and  happy  is  the  man 
who  has  his  quiver  full  of  *em,'*  quoted  Tom  recklessly.  .  .  .  Wil- 
lard  has  Aseneth  on  his  arm,  but  stops  short  to  say  to  the  two  who 
follow  close  behind,  their  arms  in  girlish  fashion  clasped  about  each 
other,  '<  Say  girls,  I  think  I  am  the  most  blessed  man  in  all  this  uni- 
verse.    Do  you  believe  it  ?  " 

And  yet  within  a  month  a  stepdaughter  of  Brigham  Young, 
a  strong  Mormon,  and  in  polygamy  herself,  has  said  that  the 
Lion  House  and  the  Bee  Hive  were  hells  on  earth ;  the  women 
would  have  come  to  personal  violence  among  each  other  if  they 
had  not  stood  in  awe  of  Brigham  Young  himself. 

13.  What  is  said  by  prominent  Mormon  women  of  President 
Woodruffs  manifesto  against  polygamy  ? 

A  stepdaughter  of  Brigham  Young  has  recently  said  that 
this  manifesto  is  only  temporary  and  because  of  persecution. 
When  Utah  gains  statehood  the  Mormons  will  go  back  to 
polygamy.  Mrs.  Paddock  quotes  other  Mormon  women  as  as- 
senting that  the  manifesto  is  all  a  pretense  and  sham.  Presi- 
dent Woodruff,  they  say,  had  no  revelation  from  God  abolish- 
ing polygamy,  but  the  new  advice  was  issued  as  a  temporary 
expedient 

14.  On  what  points  do  churches  and  religious  journals  of  the 
East  most  frequently  fall  into  error  in  discussing  Mormonism  ? 

They  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  polygamy  is  the  only 
iniquity  of  this  false  religion.  Blood  atonement  is  as  much  a 
doctrine  as  polygamy.     One  cannot  take  the  oaths  of  the  En- 
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dowment  House  and  be  a  loyal  American  citizen.  It  should  be 
understood  that  Mormonism  is  deception  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  that  the  Mormon  hierarchy  has  absolute  power  over 
the  ignorant  masses.  Revelations  and  spiritual  manifestations 
are  a  prominent  factor  in  this  delusion  and  snare  of  the  Evil 
One.  Education  is  necessary,  and  not  only  intellectual  culture, 
but  spiritual  enlightenment.  Utah  Territory  and  some  of  the 
young  States  where  Mormon  influence  is  strong  will  be  home 
missionary  ground  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Christian  people 
in  the  East  should  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  they  can  lessen 
their  activities  or  contributions,  on  account  of  recent  promises 
of  the  Mormon  leaders  and  people  that  they  will  abandon 
polygamy. 
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DECISION  OF  JUDOB  ANDBBSON,  AT  BBAVEB,  UTAH,  DBCEMBEB  3. 

The  most  important  event  that  has  lately  taken  place  in  Utah  is  the 
decision  of  Judge  Anderson  in  refusing  to  naturalize  alien  Mormons.  The 
judge  holds  that  Mormons  should  not  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  sup- 
ports his  position  by  irrefutable  premises  and  sound  reasoning.  His  opinion 
as  reported  in  full  explains  itself  and  the  application  thoroughly.  It  is  in 
the  Matter  of  the  application  of  William  Norris,  Solomon  Wardell,  Caleb 
Orton,  David  Matheson,  Greorge  Tuckey,  and  Robert  Briggs  to  be  admitted 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  decision  was  published  in  the  "  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune,"  December  6,  as  follows:  — 

The  application  of  these  persons  to  become  citizens  will  be  disposed  of  in 
one  opinion,  as  substantially  the  same  facts  are  shown  in  each  case.  I  regret 
I  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  opinion  to  writing,  but  the  reporter  can 
take  it  down.  The  testimony  of  the  vdtnesses  in  each  case  is  to  the  effect 
that  each  of  the  applicants  has  resided  within  the  United  States  for  more 
than  five  years  last  past  and  within  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  more  than 
one  year  last  past  and  that  each  of  the  applicants  is  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  These 
£acts,  not  having  been  disputed,  would  entitle  each  of  •the  applicants  to  be 
admitted  to  citizenship  but  for  the  further  fact  that  each  of  the  applicants 
has  stated  under  oath  that  he  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  commonly  called  and  known  as  the 
Mormon  Church. 

A  little  over  one  year  i^,  while  sitting  in  the  Third  District  Court,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  John  E.  Moore  and  others  made  application  to  be  admitted 
to  citizenship.  Objection  was  made  because  they  were  members  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  which  it  was  claimed  by  the  objectors  was  a  treasonable 
organization,  and  a  very  elaborate  and  extended  hearing  was  had  as  to 
whether  the  fact  of  membership  in  that  organization  should  debar  the 
applicant  from  citizenship.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation  the  Court  held 
that  those  applicants  were  not  entitled  to  become  citizens.  The  evidence  in 
that  hearing  established  that  the  Mormon  Church  required  that  its  members 
on  receiving  their  endowments  in  the  Endowment  House  should  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  avenge  the  blood  of  the  Prophets,  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith,  upon  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
would  enjoin  this  obligation  upon  their  descendants  until  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  ;  and  that  they  would  obey  the  priesthood  of  the  ehuroh 
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in  all  things,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritnal.  It  was  shown  also  by  the  evi- 
dence, which,  however,  was  also  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  that  the 
choroh  had  systematically,  and  with  all  the  power  and  resoaroes  at  its 
eommand,  opposed  all  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  against  polygamy  and 
other  kindred  offenses  down  to  that  time,  and  that  this  opposition  consisted 
of  everything  that  wbb  possible  except  open  warfare  against  the  govern- 
ment. If  a  member  of  the  church  was  convicted  of  any  of  the  offenses 
named  in  the  anti-polygamy  laws,  and  sentenced  to  prison,  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  the  other  members  to  give  him  a  banquet  before  starting  to 
prison  and  a  reception  on  his  return.  Under  instructions  from  the  leaders 
of  the  church,  those  convicted  of  polygamous  offenses  almost  invariably 
refused  to  promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  even  when  the 
court  would  offer  to  suspend  sentence  or  impose  a  light  punishment  if  they 
would  make  such  promise  ;  and  this  too,  when  the  Mormon  leaders  were 
proclaiming,  as  at  present,  that  they  teach  their  followers  obedience  to  the 
law.  It  was  also  shown  that  a  **  church  fund  **  had  been  raised  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  violated  the  law  to  escape 
punishment ;  and  this  is  now  practiced,  and  whenever  a  member  of  tiie 
ehurch  is  indicted  in  this  or  any  other  court  of  the  Territory  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Polygamy  law,  he  is  defended  by  attorneys  employed  and 
paid  by  the  church.  It  was  further  shown  at  that  hearing  that  there  was 
a  system  of  courts  within  the  church  for  the  determination  of  controversies 
between  the  members,  which  assumed  to  exercise  judicial  functions,  even  to 
the  extent  of  rendering  money  judgments  and  annulling  or  modifying  judg^ 
ments  rendered  by  the  civil  courts. 

It  was  held  in  that  case  that  an  alien  who  came  to  this  country  and  joins 
tiiis  church  —  an  organization  whose  whole  history  was  one  of  opposition  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Congress  and  defiance  of  the  government  — 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
application  was  denied.  This  rule  was  followed  by  the  courts  of  the  Terrir 
tory  down  to  within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks.  On  the  24th  day  of 
September  last  Wilford  Woodruff,  president  of  the  church,  issued  a  mani- 
festo in  which  he  denied  there  had  been  any  polygamous  marriages  cele- 
brated in  this  Territory  as  had  been  reported  by  the  Utah  Commission,  and 
denied  that  he  or  the  teachers  or  elders  of  the  church  were  teaching  polyg- 
amy or  encouraging  members  of  the  church  to  contract  polygamous  mar- 
riages, and  stated  that  his  advice  to  the  Latter-Day  Saints  was  to  refrain 
from  contracting  any  marriages  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  manifesto  I  am  advised  that  the  courts  in  the 
First  and  Third  districts  of  the  Territory  have,  since  it  was  issued,  admitted 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  citizenship.  I  regret  very  much  that, 
upon  a  careful  study  of  this  manifesto,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  holding  of 
those  courts.  I  am  unable  to  see  that  it  removes  the  grounds  of  the  objec- 
tion which  for  the  past  year  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  exclude  alien 
members  of  this  church  from  citizenship.  The  manifesto  only  advises  the 
members  not  to  contract  in  the  future  any  marriages  forbidden  by  the  law 
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of  the  land.  It  does  not  even  advise  tfaSse  members  who  are  now  living  in 
polygamy  to  stop  their  polygamist  practices  and  live  within  the  law.  It 
anuoonoes  no  change  in  the  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  church  as  to  the  right- 
fulness of  polygamy,  nor  does  it  advise  or  order  the  discontmuance  of  the 
disloyal  oaths  administered  in  the  Endowment  House. 

By  Barlow  Ferguson  — Your  Honor,  does  not  the  ratification  in  the  con- 
ference say  that  they  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 

By  Court  —  No,  the  ratification  could  not  extend  any  further  than  the 
thing  ratified.  It  was  simply  a  vote  in  the  conference  by  a  large  assembly 
of  the  members  indorsing  the  manifesto.  But  even  in  indorsing  the  mani- 
festo, Mr.  George  Q.  Cannon,  one  of  the  g^at  leaders  of  the  churah,  and 
the  principal  spokesman  on  that  occasion,  was  reported  in  the  public  press 
as  saying  in  his  address,  in  substance,  that  "  While  he  indorsed  it  himself 
under  the  circumstances,  yet  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers who  had  not  lived  in  polygamy  would  rejoice  that  the  manifesto  had 
been  issued,  while  others  who  had  lived  up  to  their  belief  would  have  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  lived  up  to  their  faith  was  more  to  be  commended  than  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  not ; "  or,  in  other  words,  those  who  had  violated  the  law 
as  he  himself  had  done  were  more  to  be  commended  than  those  who  had 
obeyed  it. 

By  Mr,  Ferguson — Only  one  or  two  of  these  applicants  stated  that  they 
bad  gone  through  the  Endowment  House. 

By  Court  —  Tes,  and  some  of  them  testified  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
polygamy,  and  others  —  one  or  two — said  they  did,  but  that  they  had  not 
practiced  it,  and  did  not  intend  to. 

By  Mr.  Ferguson  —  Do  you  think  those  who  have  not  been  through  the 
Endowment  House  should  be  refused  their  naturalization  ? 

Court  —  I  think  that  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  church  which  requires  him 
to  take  an  oath  of  hostility  to  the  government  of  which  he  seeks  to  become 
a  citizen,  although  he  may  not  yet  have  taken  the  oath,  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  who  have.  He  ought  to  give  up  his  church-membership  or 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  as  the  evidence  taken  in 
the  cases  referred  to  in  S^lt  Lake  showed  that  one  is  incompatible  with  the 
other.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  members  of  the  Mormon  Church 
who,  if  they  could  be  free  from  the  restraints  which  the  church  places 
around  them,  would  give  expression  to  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  outside  of  a  few  places  in  the  Territory,  where  the  non-Mormon 
element  is  strong,  they  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  not  sanctioned  by  the 
church. 

The  so-called  manifesto  is  very  artfully  worded.  The  members  are 
advised  "  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  marriages  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  the  land."  The  only  "  law  of  the  land  "  forbidding  polygamous  marriages 
in  this  Territory  is  in  the  acts  of  Congress.  If  Utah  should  become  a  State, 
these  acts  of  Congress  would  no  longer  be  in  force  here,  and  polygamous 
marriages  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  far  as  Utah  if 
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eoneemed,  unless  the  Latter-Daj  Saints  should  pass  such  a  law,  which  their 
past  history  shows  they  would  not  he  likely  to  do ;  and  then  the  advice  of 
Wilford  Woodruff  against  polygamous  marriages  would  no  longer  apply. 
I  think  this  manifesto  bears  on  its  face  canolusive  evidence  that  it  was  only 
intended  to  serre  a  temporary  purpose.  Wilford  Woodruff  and  other 
leaders  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  more  humble  members,  have  in  the 
past  shown  a  persistence  in  disobeying  the  laws  and  in  defying  the  govern- 
ment, unparaUeled  in  this  country.  Brigham  Toung  lived  and  died  a  most 
flagrant  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  His  successor,  John  Taylor, 
died  while  under  indictment  for  a  violation  of  the  laws,  and  while  in  hiding 
from  the  officers  who  were  trying  to  arrest  him.  His  successor,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  was  a  polygamist,  and  in  1877,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  at 
St.  George,  prayed  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner  before  a  large  audience 
for  the  destruction  kA  the  govemmeut.  George  Q.  Cannon,  one  of  his 
associates  in  the  presidency  at  the  present  time,  was  a  polygamist  and  has 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country  ; 
and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  at  this  time  one  of  the  presidency  of  the  church,  is 
now  under  indictment  and  hiding  from  the  officers,  while  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  the  other  high  officials  of  the  church  have  been  of  a  similar 
character. 

A  slight  concession  to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  government  has 
at  last  been  made  ;  but  it  is  of  such  a  character,  and  made  in  such  a  way, 
that  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  church  and  its  leaders,  not  much  im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  it  until  time  has  demonstrated  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  made  it  and  the  willingness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
obey  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  alien  who  comes  to  this  country  and  joins  an 
organization  which  has  given  the  government  so  much  trouble  in  the  en- 
forcement of  its  laws  as  the  Mormon  Church  has  done,  and  which  requires 
him  to  take  an  oath  and  perform  acts  inconsistent  with  good  citizenship, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  long  as 
he  continues  a  member  of  such  organization. 

The  application  of  these  parties  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  is  therefore 
denied. 


WHAT  WAS  DONE  FOR  SABBATH   REFORM  IN  1890. 

The  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  if  they  glean  watchfully  through 
the  year  and  across  the  land,  will  find  a  goodly  sheaf  of  results 
to  rejoice  over. 

Very  little  of  it  comes  from  New  England.  The  Associated 
Press  reported  the  Sunday  closing  in  June  of  the  bakeries, 
groceries,  meat  markets,  news  stands,  and  cigar  stands,  in  Provi- 
dence, and  there  was  a  hint  of  something  attempted  in  Bidde- 
ford,  Maine.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  Boston  Sab- 
bath Committee,  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  has 
sent  out  an  appeal  to  Christians  to  be  more  consistent  in  Sab- 
bath observance  and  more  persistent  in  Sabbath  reform.  Joseph 
Cook's  OuB  Dat  has  also  sent  out  such  appeals  monthly  from 
Boston,  through  its  Sabbath  Reform  department. 

The  so-called  ^^ Middle  States''  have  been  more  fruitful 
The  *'*'  Mail  and  Express  "  has  continued  its  '^  Pearl  of  Days  " 
column.  The  American  Sabbath  Union  Headquarters  and  the 
New  York  Sabbath  Committee  have  worked  on,  chiefly  in  pri- 
vate counsel  and  correspondence.  The  Kings  County  Sunday 
Observance  Association  of  Brooklyn  has  been  prolific  in  meet- 
ings, and  victorious  over  Sunday  base  ball  in  the  suburbs,  after 
years  of  seemingly  hopeless  battling.  Through  the  efforts  of 
this  association,  seconded  by  those  in  New  York  and  Bingham- 
ton,  a  convention  was  held  in  the  latter  city,  by  which  a  com- 
mittee was  projected  to  organize  the  State.  Chiefly  through 
other  agencies,  local  associations  have  been  started  at  Utica, 
Rome,  Auburn,  and  Saugerties,  with  a  total  of  six  hundred 
dollars,  mostly  for  Sabbath  reform  literature,  to  begin  their 
work.  In  Newburgh,  the  public  hawking  of  Sunday  news- 
papers was  stopped  by  the  mayor,  as  contrary  to  even  the  lax 
law  of  New  York,  which  allows  such  *^  necessities  "  as  these  to 
be  **sold  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner."  Mayor  Cowie  of 
Syracuse,  it  is  reported,  has  ordered  the  Sunday  closing  of  the 
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saloons  of  that  city,  and  the  new  major  of  Rochester  has  won 
golden  opinions  for  accomplishing  such  a  resnlt  in  his  do^min. 
The  wave  of  public  sentiment  connected  with  this  movement 
did  not  stop  with  the  saloons,  but  demanded  a  complete  Amer- 
ican Sabbath,  and  the  ^^  Democrat  and  Chronicle,"  in  deference 
to  that  sentiment,  and  sustained  by  the  belief  that  it  is  founded 
on  unalterable  convictions,  discontinued  its  Sunday  editions. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Buffalo  pastors  have  largely  reduced  the 
Sunday  excursions  to  Niagara  Falls.  It  should  be  noted  also 
in  this  connection  that  the  usual  Sunday  excursions  from  New 
York  to  Block  Island  were  not  given  this  year. 

Turning  to  New  Jersey,  we  find  another  noble  mayor  to  add 
to  those  already  named.  Mayor  Rankin  of  Elizabeth,  who  has 
made  himself  famous  by  the  eccentricity  of  keeping  his  oath  to 
enforce  the  laws.  Unlike  the  majority  of  mayors,  he  sees  that 
the  persons  who  obey  the  law  are  practically  fined  if  their  com- 
petitors are  allowed  to  disobey  it.  Even  saloon-keepers  and 
tobacconists  he  closed  up,  and  druggists  were  allowed  to  sell 
only  medicines.  With  like  eccentricity,  the  city  council  of  At- 
lantic City  decided  that  even  a  summer  resort  in  August,  and 
on. the  Sabbath,  must  obey  the  law, — toboggan,  "merry-go- 
round,"  and  all.  Some  law  enforcement  was  attempted  at 
Plainfield  and  at  Long  Branch,  — just  what,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  because  of  the  habit  of  the  Associated  Press  to  carica- 
ture instead  of  reporting  such  unseasonable  proceedings  as  law 
enforcement.  More  recently  the  village  of  Irvington,  N.  J., 
has  been  favored  with  a  practical  application  of  its  laws  for  the 
protection  of  Sabbath  rest.  In  Jersey  City,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
*^  Sunday  rest  for  railroad  men,"  who  are  usually  counted  out 
when  men  quote  the  saying,  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man." 

Little  Delaware  brings  its  handful  to  the  sheaf  of  the  year's 
results  in  the  report  of  the  punishment  of  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Wilmington  who  persisted,  in  spite  of  warning,  in  selling 
cigars  and  candies  to  children  on  their  way  to  Sabbath-school, 
as  if  there  were  not  enough  embezzlers  already. 

Pennsylvania  has  few  reforms  to  report,  because  there  was  lit- 
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ile  to  reform.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  thanks  to  their  Law 
and  Order  Leagues,  are  the  two  best  Sabbath-keepers  among 
our  great  cities.  This  is  the  one  State  where  the  largest  cities 
are  in  this  matter  the  best.  But  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
also  have  a  good  record.  In  no  other  State  have  I  found  so 
many  post-offices  that  do  not  open  on  the  Sabbath,  so  many 
druggists  that  not  only  keep  the  law,  but  close  their  shops  save 
when  called  to  them  by  a  real  emergency.  Even  barbers  and 
tobacconists  in  Pennsylvania  may  rest  on  the  Sabbath  accord- 
ing to  the  commandment.  The  law  enforcement  movement  has 
almost  reached  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  the  Sunday  excur- 
sions, and  is  proposing  to  test  in  its  excellent  courts  what  are 
real  ^  works  of  necessity  "  about  oil  wells  and  smelting  works. 

Foremost  in  this  work  has  been  the  Law  and  Order  League, 
led  on  by  Captain  Wishart,  but  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Sab- 
bath Association  is  reinforcing  it  by  holding  public  meetings, 
and  distributing  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  Sabbath  reform 
literature  all  through  the  western  half  of  the  State. 

Turning  now  to  the  South,  Maryland  contributes  a  most 
valuable  legal  decision,  namely,  that  professional  base  ball  play- 
ing for  salary  on  the  Sabbath,  before  persons  who  pay  to  see  it, 
is  ^^  work  "  or  ^^  labor  *'  in  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  as  such 
is  unlawful.  The  infamous  lottery  legislature  of  Louisiana  re- 
pealed the  Sabbath  law  of  that  State,  so  far  as  New  Orleans 
was  concerned,  but  the  same  noble  Governor  Nichols  who 
vetoed  the  lottery  bill,  vetoed  this  also,  and  a  New  Orleans 
grand  jury  have  since  called  on  the  mayor  to  enforce  the  res- 
cued law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  have  added 
another  to  the  numerous  decisions  that  Sabbath  laws  are  consti- 
tutional, even  though,,  as  in  this  case,  they  forbid  the  Sunday 
opening  of  places  where  beer  is  commonly  sold.  The  case  of 
a  Seventh-day  Adventist  arrested  for  working  on  the  Sabbath 
is  going  up  from  this  State  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
with  Hon.  Don  Dickenson  for  attorney.  There  is  little  chance 
for  question  that  a  State  has  the  power  to  forbid  all  persons  to 
work  on  the  Best  Day,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  harmless  kind- 
ness to  except  private  work,  not  trade,  by  those  who  keep  an- 
other day.  Kentucky  has  this  year  organized  a  State  Sabbath 
Beform  Association  whose  history  is  yet  to  be  made. 
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The  richest  contribution  of  the  South  to  the  sheaf  of  the 
year  is  the  petition  of  its  great  Baptist  Convention,  its  Pres- 
byterian Assembly,  its  Cumberland  Assembly,  and  of  the 
Episcopal  Council  of  Virginia,  asking  Congress  to  forbid  Sun- 
day work  in  the  military  and  mail  service,  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories, 
which,  with  the  further  indorsements  of  the  Lutheran  General 
Synod,  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  and 
many  other  bodies,  made  an  army  of  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  representative  petitions  presented  in  one  day  of  this 
year  to  the  present  Congress.  How  strangely  unmoved  it  is 
by  this  appeal,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  for  the  emanci- 
pation  of.  millions  from  Sunday  slavery  !  Let  the  petitioning 
go  on.  The  Breckenridge  Bill  for  a  Rest  Day  in  the  capital, 
asked  for  by  its  commissioners,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
may  be  passed  in  the  present  Congress  if  earnestly  urged.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  Sunday  closing  bill  for  saloons  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law. 

Going  westward,  it  is  significant  that  the  American  Secular 
Union,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Ohio,  instead  of  con- 
demning all  Sabbath  laws,  as  formerly,  asked  only  for  the  "  re- 
peal and  prevention  of  all  laws  enforcing  the  observance  of 
Sunday  as  a  religious  institution,  rather  than  an  economic  one 
justified  by  physiological  and  other  secular  reasons."  As  there 
are  no  Sunday  laws  that  enforce  its  religious  observance,  this 
^^  plank,"  *'*'  nailed  on  the  fog,'*  is  a  waste  of  timber. 

Indiana  brings  to  our  sheaf  a  decision  of  its  Supreme  Court 
that  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  cannot  escape  by  any  plea  of  in- 
terstate commerce  from  the  penalty  of  violating  the  Sabbath 
law  in  carrying  Sunday  picnickers.  The  Western  Tract  Society 
of  Cincinnati  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  generous  cir- 
culation of  Sabbath  reform  literature. 

The  eyes  of  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  wherever  else  they 
turn,  continually  return  to  Chicago.  Apart  from  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago  is  to  be  credited  in  this  review  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Sabbath  AUiance,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Sabbath 
Union,  which  Alliance  inclades  seven  States,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Rev.  J.  P.  Mills.    The  "  Sunday  Rest  League  "  of  the 
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oity  has  continued  its  work  under  William  Niestadt's  leader- 
ship, with  40,000  enrolled  voters  supposed  to  be  ready  to  vote 
out  Sunday  slavery  in  the  next  spring  election.  This  League 
has  enlisted,  more  than  any  other,  the  cooperation  of  foreigners 
and  labor  organizations,  but  its  appeals  to  the  legislature  for  an 
enforceable  Sabbath  law  have  thus  far  been  less  impressive  than 
the  secret  influence  of  the  saloons. 

As  to  the  World's  Fair  and  the  Sabbath,  it  is  significant  of 
the  difference  between  two  kinds  of  Saturday-keepers  that  the 
convention  of  Seventh-day  Baptists,  held  this  year  in  Chicago, 
while  it  did  not  petition  against  Sunday  opening,  did  not  join 
the  Seventh-day  Adventists  in  the  use  of  infidel  arguments  for 
the  opening.  One  of  the  most  impressive  petitions  is  that  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  deserves  reprinting  if  only  to  em- 
phasize the  high  ground  on  which  it  is  based :  — 

We,  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  of  America,  believing  that 
obedience  and  veneration  for  the  laws  of  God  are  the  conserving  and 
saving  forces  of  human  government,  do  hereby  respectfully  request 
that  the  directors  of  the  great  National  Fair,  to  he  held  in  1892,  do 
not  desecrate  the  American  Sahhath  by  keeping  open  the  gates  of  the 
exhibition  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

Becently  at  headquarters,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission  said  to  me  that  a  great  multitude  of  petitions  had  come 
in,  —  all  but  one  against  Sunday  opening.  "Are  there  thofi- 
sands  of  them  ?  "  I  asked.  "  No,*'  said  he,  "  hundreds.'*^  Mani- 
festly "  thousands  "  of  churches  have  not  been  heard  from.  A 
church  that  is  not  heard  from  by  petition  or  protest  when  such 
issues  are  pending,  whether  in  "  Commission  "  or  Congress,  is 
a  "  castle  in  the  air,"  unfit  for  either  heaven  or  earth.  Peti- 
tions are  most  impressive  when  they  fly  in  separately^  like  birds 
from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  instead  of  being  brought  in 
leaden  bulkiness.  So  said  one  of  the  chief  Senators  of  the  na- 
tion to  me  at  Washington.  This  militates  against  the  collecting 
of  petitions  in  quantity  by  societies  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission.  He  needs  to  be  petitioned  to  present  the  peti* 
tions  received  by  him  to  the  Commission,  which  is  a  special  sen- 
ate of  two  persons  from  each  State,  in  the  same  manner  that 
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petitions  are  presented  to  the  Senate  at  Washington,  one  by  one 
and  session  by  session,  for  their  due  influence  upon  commis- 
sioners, and,  through  the  records,  upon  the  public.  Senatorial 
custom  ahio  suggests  that  the  petitions  from  each  State  should 
be  mailed,  in  each  case,  to  one  or  other  of  the  Commissioners 
from  that  State,  with  the  request  that  he  will  personally  pre- 
sent it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission.  Although  it  is 
an  ill  omen  that  the  Commissioners,  by  delay,  should  declare 
it  an  open  question  whether  the  United  States,  as  represented 
by  them,  is  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
yet  the  delay  has  providentially  introduced  the  educational  in- 
fluence of  the  exposition  in  advance,  and  made  occasion  for  such 
a  thorougli  discussion  of  the  whole  Sabbath  question  as  the 
present  generation  has  not  had  before. 

Moving  on  again  in  our  gleaning,  we  find  that  the  pastors 
of  Cairo,  Illinois,  encouraging  themselves,  as  David  did  when 
there  was  nothing  else  to  build  hope  on,  ^^  in  God,*'  have  organ- 
ized for  Sunday  closing. 

Iowa  has  plowed  her  chief  cities  with  public  meetings,  sown 
them  with  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  literature  and  put 
into  each  of  them  a  local  organization  for  a  harvester.  ^^  The 
Evangel  of  Rest,"  edited  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Hunt  of  Colfax,  which, 
with  the  ^^  Christian  Statesman,"  has  been  the  chief  element  of 
this  literature,  has  by  far  the  most  ability  and  availability  of 
any  periodical  wholly  devoted  to  the  Sabbath-  that  is  or  has  been 
published. 

There  have  been  special  lectures  also  in  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  a  meeting  or  two  in  Missouri,  with  state  or 
local  organizations  following,  but  the  richest  wheat  has  come 
from  the  most  unpromising  fields  of  all,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  In  Wyoming  the  State  Sabbath  Reform 
Association  has  been  strengthened,  and  it  hopes  to  restore  the 
kidnapped  Sabbath  law  which  the  last  territorial  legislature  sud- 
denly repealed.  In  Utah,  the  State  Association  is  also  awaking 
to  resist  the  boomerang  against  the  Sabbath  that  is  hidden  in 
the  ^^  boom  "  that  comes  with  Gentile  supremacy.  In  Montana, 
the  State  Association  has  also  renewed  its  strength,  and  for  the 
first  time  attempted  at  Helena  some  enforcement  of  its  weak 
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Sabbath  law,  which  allows  the  saloon  to  open  but  forbids  the 
gambling  at  its  tables,  the  prize  fight  in  its  sawdust,  and  the 
performances  on  its  stage.  It  is  reckoned  moral  progress  that  a 
Snnday  prize  fight  has  been  stopped  at  Butte. 

In  Uie  State  of  Washington,  four  lectures,  followed  by  litera- 
ture and  organization,  are  to  be  recorded,  and  the  same  in  Idaho, 
whose  little  capital,  with  a  population  of  three  thousand,  raised 
nearly  two  hundred  dollars  in  one  day  to  sow  that  new  State 
with  Sabbath  reform  literature  in  order  to  reap  a  Sabbath  law. 
Oregon,  under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  George  H.  Williams,  Gen- 
eral Grrant's  attorney-general,  converted  not  long  since  in  Mr. 
Moody's  meetings,  is  also  seeking  for  a  Sabbath  law  worth  hav* 
ing,  in  place  of  the  almost  worthless  one  on  its  books. 

But  the  two  richest  clusters  of  the  year  are  the  Sunday  dos- 
ing of  saloons  at  Denver  and  Los  Angeles.  In  the  former  case 
the  movement  originated  the  previous  year  in  public  meetings 
held  by  the  noble  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  backed  by  the  "  Rocky 
Mountain  News,''  but  took  definite  form  when  they  were  joined, 
in  June  of  1889,  by  the  newly  formed  State  Sabbath  Associa- 
tion, led  by  its  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  and  a 
^Citizens'  Committee  "  was  appointed  by  the  association  to  act 
apart  from  it.  It  was  driven  to  the  polls  at  last,  and  by  the 
election  of  a  sheriff  only,  on  the  citizens'  reform  ticket,  closed 
the  saloons  early  in  this  year. 

The  battle  in  Los  Angeles  was  shorter.  It  was  not  fairly 
begun  until  May  of  this  year,  when  the  vigorous  Pacific  Coast 
Secretary  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union,  Bev.  Edward 
Thomson,  D.  D.,  was  reinforced  from  the  £ast.  As  at  Denver, 
a  ^^  Citizens'  Committee  "  was  appointed  by  the  Sabbath  Asso- 
ciation to  act  apart  from  it,  and  the  entire  Catholic  clergy  was 
brought  into  cooperation,  also  the  most  influential  daily  papers. 
Subsequently  the  leadership  was  left  with  Judge  Cochrane,  Dr. 
Thomson  being  needed  at  San  Francisco.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  City  Council  bearing  15,000  names.  Then  the 
liquor  dealers  played  a  petition  of  5,000  voters.  This  was 
checkmated  by  the  reformers  with  8,000  voters.  The  Council 
then  by  six  to  three  submitted  an  ordinance  to  popular  vote, 
which  was  carried,  in  spite  of  the  usual  tricks,  by  585  majority. 
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and  is  now  in  force.  Dr.  Thomson  reports  a  Sunday  closing 
ordinance  secared  also  at  Santa  Ana,  with  Sunday  closing  con- 
ditions in  the  license  at  Riverside,  Oceanside,  and  in  the  counties 
of  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino.  He  reports  also  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legislators  from  Southern  California  are  in  favor 
of  a  State  Sabbath  law,  which  in  the  near  future,  if  not  this 
year,  he  hopes  to  secure. 

To  these  results  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bateham,  W.  C.  T.  U.  Superin- 
tendent of  Sabbath  Observance,  has  greatly  contributed  by  her 
numerous  lectures,  her  abundant  literature,  and  the  effective 
organization  of  her  department  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Conferences  in  Toronto  and  St  John's  during  this  year  have 
prepared  the  way  for  making  Sabbath  reform  work  interna- 
tional ere  long,  in  the  form  of  some  Anglo-Saxon  league  to  de- 
fend the  British  American  Sabbath  and  give  it  to  the  Spanish 
Americas. 

British  workingmen  oppose  both  money-making  work  and 
money-making  amusement  on  Sunday.  Australia  has  sup- 
pressed so-called  sacred  concerts  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

As  to  Europe,  there  is  encouragement  in  the  passage  of  a 
six-day  law  by  France.  Although  it  does  not  fix  the  Sabbath 
as  the  Rest  Day,  but  leaves  it  to  private  arrangement,  it  looks 
as  if  France  might  celebrate  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  its  tenth-day  Sabbath,  in  1893,  by  coming  fully  back  to  the 
Sabbath  of  God  and  Man.  The  Berlin  Labor  Conference  giv- 
ing prominence  to  ^^  Sunday  Rest,"  and  followed  by  attempts 
to  make  a  ^^  Sunday  Rest  Law,"  is  also  a  hopeful  sign,  although 
the  proposed  law  is  absurdly  lax.  But  Europe's  Sabbath  re- 
form agitation  during  this  year  is  valuable  to  us  if  not  to  her- 
self, for  it  shows  that  those  who  know  the  holiday  Sunday  best 
are  utterly  dissatisfied  with  it.  Surely  we  shall  not  welcome 
on  our  front  steps  what  Europe  is  kicking  down  her  back  stairs. 

W.  F.  Cbapts. 

New  York  City. 


SHALL  CX)MMON  SCHOOLS  TEACH  CHRISTIAN 
MORALS? 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  Couference  held  recently  at  New 
York  University,  by  representatives  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing in  pablio  schools,  were  Professor  Crooks  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Jersey;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  Spaulding  of 
Poughkeepsie ;  D.  G.  Wiley,  C.  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  B.  B.  Tyler, 
S.  L-  BeUer,  W.  T.  Sabin,  D.  D.,  W.  H.  Ward,  D.  D.,  Joseph 
E.  King,  D.  D.,  J.  B.  Remensnyder,  D.  D.,  and  William  Allen 
Butler,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York  city.  While  the  call  of  the  meet- 
ing gave  as  the  subject.  Moral  Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  the 
topics  also  included  religious  teaching,  with  such  questions  as. 
How  can  Religious  Teaching  in  Public  Schools  be  Secured  and 
Rendered  Effective?  What  do  our  Constitution  and  Law  Hold 
as  to  Religious  Teaching  in  Public  Schools?  and,  What  does 
Expediency  Dictate  as  to  any  Religious  Exercises  in  Public 
Schools?  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  and  Archdeacon  Stevens,  of 
Brooklyn,  presided.  Among  the  speakers,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Ty- 
ler, the  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks  and  W.  H.  Ward,  D.  D.,  opposed 
the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  arguing  that 
instruction  should  be  secular,  that  there  should  be  no  religious 
instruction  given,  and  that  moral  teaching  should  be  and  must 
be  constant  but  only  incidental. 

Professor  Crooks  said,  in  substance :  — 

All  civilizatioDs  are  founded  on  religions  of  some  sort,  the  sanctaa- 
ries  of  morals.  *^ew  ideas  have  come  into  the  world  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  regards  the  individual  first,  the  state  second ;  it  put 
an  end  to  slavery;  it  looks  on  foreigners  as  brothers;  it  lifted  up 
women :  it  has  breathed  itself  into  law,  society,  and  communal  life. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  state  is  the  only  thing  into  which  Christianity 
cannot  come?  This  is  absurd.  How  can  literature  or  history  be 
taught  if  religion  is  left  out  and  tabooed  ?    The  American  Common- 
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wealth  was  foanded  on  the  Christian  religion,  and  we  should  never  he 
ashamed  of  the  cornerstone. 

William  Allen  Butler,  LL.  D.,  everywhere  recognized  as  an 
eminent  legal  authority,  uttered  what  we  suppose  to  be  thor- 
oughly sound  words  on  this  vexed  topic :  — 

But  the  question  is  not  what  this  department  of  the  government,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  a  wisely  conservative  adminis- 
tration of  its  powers,  may  hold  on  this  important  sabject,  but  what 
does  the  Constitution  and  law  authorize  and  permit,  and  if  this 
question  shall  come  before  the  courts  for  determination,  I  think  the 
ultimate  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schoob,  and  of  the  inculcation  of  the  morals  which  it  teaches. 

Our  public  schools  are  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  government 
in  this  State,  and  their  management  constitutes  a  department  which 
must  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  every  other  department 
of  the  government,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  of  the  land 
governing  all  the  relations  of  the  people  to  each  other  as  members  of 
society. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  find  that  while  there  is  in  this  State  an 
absolute  divorce  of  church  and  state  and  a  controlling  mandate 
against  interference  by  the  State  with  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
and  worship,  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  divorce  between 
Christianity  and  the  State,  or  between  the  state  government  in  its 
administration  and  the  Christian  religion  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  settled  long  ago,  and  cannot  now  be  disputed, 
that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  State,  as  it  was  a 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England  at  the  time  when  New  York 
ceased  to  be  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  and  became  a  sovereign  State. 

This  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the  law  is  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  setting  up  or  inculcating  opinions,  creeds, 
or  doctrines  based  on  human  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  on 
any  human  authority.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  this  State  which  prevents  such  a  recognition  or  which 
debars  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  from  giving  it  practical 
effect  in  the  daily  exercise  of  the  schools  so  far  as  to  sanction  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and,  under  proper  safeguards,  the  inculcation,  without 
admixture  of  human  doctrine,  of  Christian  morals,  i.  e.,  the  precepts 
of  the  Decalogue  as  perpetuated  by  Christianity. 
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n,  as  the  coarts  have  held,  the  Christian  religion  is  in  fact  a  part  of 
the  law  under  which  we  live,  then,  although  we  have  no  established 
church,  we  have  an  established  religion  based  on  a  divine  revelation, 
any  malicious  aspersion  of  which  or  of  its  divine  author  and  founder 
oonstitutes  a  crime  against  society.  The  institutions  of  this  religion 
are  protected  and  enforced  by  law.  On  the  plainest  principles  of 
public  policy  in  a  state  thus  maintaining  and  enforcing  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  part  of  its  customary  and  declared  legal  organization, 
public  instruction  ought  to  be  Christian  and  the  Christian  religion 
Bhould  be  recognized  and  made  manifest  not  by  way  of  doctrine 
deduced  from  its  Scriptures  or  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  but  in 
attestation  of  the  fact  of  its  supremacy  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  legal  status  of  the  public  schools  in  this  State,  therefore,  in- 
cludes the  existing  and  controlling  power  of  the  Chrbtian  religion,  not 
as  a  doctrine,  but  as  a  fact. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  — 

The  commonwealth  of  New  York  utterly  divorces  tbe  church  from 
the  State ;  that  is,  the  State  does  not  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
accomplish,  in  any  measure  approaching  entirety,  the  work  of  the 
church.  At  the  same  time  it  legally  teaches  Christian  morals  and 
legally  maintains  religious  exercises  in  any  measure  that  the  State 
finds  expedient  for  the  purposes  of  the  State.  At  present  New  York 
State  teaches  Christian  morals  and  mtunUdns  religious  exercbes  in  the 
State  University,  in  the  State  Benevolent  and  Ref ormatpry  Institutions, 
and  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  State  Common  and  High  Schoob. 

Expediency  dictates  that  the  extent  to  which  religious  exercises  be 
maintained  in  any  school  be  left  to  the  general  view  of  the  constitu- 
ency of  such  school,  with  strict  care  that  no  rights  of  conscience  be 
violated.  Expediency  demands  that  practical  morab  be  taught  in 
every  school  of  the  State.  To  accomplbh  thb  our  people  should  see 
to  it  that  the  right  persons  be  appointed  as  school  officers  and  as 
school  -  teachers  in  every  county,  city,  and  district  of  the  State.  In 
order  to  effect  thb,  the  utter  separation  of  the  election  of  school 
officers  from  the  issues  of  politics  is  demanded,  and  the  means  of 
securing  thb  separation  must  be  a  subject  of  earnest  consideration  by 
the  General  Committee  of  thb  Conference.  Further,  the  preparation 
of  a  text-book  in  practical  morab  should  be  encouraged,  and  the 
introduction  of  such  into  our  schoob  be  supported. 
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GOD  IN  MAN. 

sung  at  tremont  temple, 

At  the  216th  Boston  Monday  Lecture,  March  10,  1890. 

Tune  —  Last  Hope. 

1.  Many  harps,  but  one  the  breeze; 

One  the  wind  in  many  trees; 
One  the  air  in  many  flames; 
One  our  tied  in  many  names. 

2.  Many  waves,  but  one  the  sea; 

Many  leaves,  but  one  the  tree; 
One  the  ocean,  many  storms; 
One  the  Life,  but  many  forms. 

8.  Many  dew-drops  in  the  sun. 

Source  of  all  their  sparkles  one; 
Light  of  light  and  Life  of  life, 

God  with  souls  hath  peace  or  strife. 

4.   Many  branches,  one  the  Vine; 
Human  we  and  He  Divine; 
We  the  flames  and  He  the  air; 
Who  His  power  affront  shall  dare? 

6.  Breathe  within  our  breathing  Thou; 
Beat  within  our  pulses  now; 
Conscience  of  our  Conscience  be. 
Soul  of  souls  eternally. 

Joseph  Cook. 

I  believe  in  the  Still  Small  Vdoe,  and  that  Voice  is  Christ  within  us.  — 
EifBBSOir  Of  Concord,  p.  48. 
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Fdtxbmth  Yxab.    Sbabon  of  1890. 
PRELUDE  VL 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

A  GREAT  andienoe  was  present  March  10  at  the  216th  Boston  Mondaj 
Lecture.  People  were  standing  at  many  of  the  doors  of  the  balconies.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  presided  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumb  offered  prayer.  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Hunt,  after  Mr.  tlJook's  prelude  on  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion, made  an  eloquent  address  on  the  same  subject.  Resolutions  against 
the  rum  traffic  with  Africa  and  in  favor  of  ez.-€rov.  Long*s  proposed 
amendments  of  the  Massachusetts  temperance  education  law  were  passed 
by  the  audience  unanimously.  Mr.  Reynolds  presented  the  cause  of  the 
American  Church  in  Berlin  and  Father  Chiniquy  spoke  briefly  on  Romanism 
in  Canada. 

It  is  a  profound  remark  of  that  distingnished  specialist,  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Hunt,  whom  I  am  soon  to  have  the  honor  of  introdu- 
cing to  this  audience,  that  the  star  of  hope  for  the  temperance 
cause  hangs  over  the  school-house.  [Applause.]  Whoever 
would  see  how  far  the  light  of  that  star  extends  should  look  at 
a  most  suggestive  map  on  yonder  organ.  The  white  spaces 
indicate  the  regions  through  which  compulsory  instruction  in 
the  latest  truths  of  science  concerning  alcohol  and  other  nar- 
cotics ha8  now  been  spread  in  our  schools  by  the  authority  of 
State  and  nation.  When  last  Mr.  Stanley  stood  on  this  plat- 
form there  hung  behind  him  two  maps  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
one  exhibiting  its  condition  before  Mr.  Livingstone  began  his 
explorations,  and  the  other  a  map  of  the  latest  dates.  In  his 
first  sentence  Mr.  Stanley,  turning  with  a  very  quiet  and 
unostentatious  gesture  toward  the  maps,  said  simply  that  they 
exhibited  the  contrast  between  Africa  unexplored  and  explored. 
An  educational  map  of  the  Unit^  States  of  only  fifteen  years 
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ago  and  one  of  to-day  show  a  similar  contrast.  In  r^ard  to 
scientific  instruction  in  temperance  in  the  common  schools,  a 
chart  of  our  States  in  1880  would  have  been  a  representation  of 
a  dark  continent  To-day  such  a  map  exhibits  the  illumination 
of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  foremost  Christian  republic  of  all 
time.  Twenty-seven  States^  now  give  compulsory  scientific 
temperance  instruction.  The  national  government  makes  the 
same  requirement  throughout  the  entire  range  of  its  authority 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  all  the  Territories  and  in  the 
Naval  School  at  Annapolis  and  in  the  Military  School  at  West 
Point.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  de- 
served well  of  the  nation,  and  will  be  remembered  for  centuries 
for  many  noble  works;  but  perhaps  the  most  solid  part  of  its 
achievement  thus  far  has  been  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
scientific  temperance  education  through  a  continental  breadth 
of  influence.  The  lady  who,  aided  oy  the  multitudinous 
branches  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  yet  chiefly  at  her  own  charges,  the  quiet  unobtru- 
sive lady  who  has  conquei*ed  the  Legislatures  of  twenty-seven 
States  and  Congress  itself,  the  lady  who  has  accomplished  the 
impossible,  I  call  the  feminine  Stanley  of  the  dark  continent  of 
the  temperance  cause.     [Applause.] 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  petitions  asking  Congress  to  stop  the 
liquor  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Africa  have  lately 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Dawes  in  the  Senate.  The  petitions 
state  that  over  800,000  gallons  are  exported  annually  to 
Africa.  The  constitution  gives  Congress  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  countries.  A  Congo  chief,  having 
learned  to  read  and  write,  has  recently  written  this  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  "  Great  and  good  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Christ,  the  humblest  of  your  servants  kisses  the  hem  of  your 
garment,  and  begs  you  to  send  his  fellow  servants  more  gospel 
and  less  rum." 

In  the  name  of  reason,  conscience,  and  decency,  I  beg  leave 

to  request  publicly  and  pointedly  the  firm  of  the  Lawrence 

Brothers  in  Medford,  Mass.,  to  listen  to  the  petition  of  this 

African  chief,  and  to  these  more  than  two  hundred  petitions 

^  This  nnraber  is  now  (Janoary,  1891)  increased  to  tbirty-two. 
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which  have  recjently  been  presented  to  Congress.  It  is  said 
that  a  firm  in  Somerville  yonder,  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  Harvard  University,  has  a  contract  to  prepare  1,800 
gallons  a  month  for  seven  years,  and  it  is  understood  that  this 
liquor  is  to  go  to  Afiica.  I  wish  to  put  in  the  same  category 
with  the  authorities  of  Russia  who  recently  whipped  to  death 
a  delicate  naked  woman,  and  in  the  same  category  with  those 
who  sustained  slavery  in  our  republic,  those  who  now  are  poi- 
soning Africa  by  the  international  rum  traffic.  [Applause.] 
As  Dr.  Storrs,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  make  inconsiderate 
speeches,  said  recently  in  New  York,  "  Every  dollar  gained  in 
the  Congo  rum  trade  '*  —  and  I  should  say  every  dollar  gained 
in  any  part  of  the*  rum  trade,  at  home  or  abroad  —  "  ought  to 
burn  in  the  palm  of  the  man  who  gains  it  as  if  it  were  a  bit  of 
the  blazing  asphalt  that  makes  the  pavement  of  the  infernal 
regions.'*  [Sensation.]  Responsibility  rests  upon  Americaen 
citizens  to  support  these  petitions  to  Congress,  and  to  quicken 
the  efforts  for  the  temperance  education  of  the  generation 
now  rising  to  political  power,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  those  who  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  are 
pushing  this  reform  of  compulsory  temperance  instruction  from 
Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  from  the  Lakes  as  far 
as  practicable  southward  toward  the  Gulf. 

This  international  background  I  throw  into  my  picture  be- 
cause I  wish  to  show  you  the  strategic  importance,  nationally 
and  internationally,  of  the  work  done  in  this  country  for 
scientific  temperance  education  in  the  common  schools.  What 
in  detail  are  the  large  outlines  of  the  triumphs  already  achieved 
in  America  for  scientific  temperance  education  ? 

1.  Great  and  corrupt  Legislatures  have  been  conquered.  It 
is  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  that  Legislatures  like  those 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Illinois,  have  been 
brought  to  pass  enactments  requiring  temperance  education  in 
the  common  schools,  and  that  the  execution  of  these  laws, 
though  not  as  perfect  as  the  friends  of  them  could  wish,  is 
fairly  good  and  perhaps  as  thorough  as  that  of  any  laws  cover- 
ing topics  of  such  blazing  interest. 

2.  A  great  victory  has  been  gained  over  Congress.     It  was 
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supposed  that  Mrs.  Hunt  wonld  meet  her  Waterloo  at  Wash- 
ington ;  but  Senators  and  Representatives  under  her  persuasion 
were  found  so  friendly  to  her  cause  that  she  has  obtained  a 
national  law  extending  scientific  temperance  instruction  over 
the  entire  breadth  of  strictly  national  territory. 

8.  Scientific  temperance  instruction  has  conquered  the  great 
publishing  houses.  This  appears  to  me  a  more  significant 
triumph  than  its  conquest  over  State  Legislatures  and  Cong^ress. 
I  know  I  embarrass  Mrs.  Hunt  by  these  details,  but  she  will 
tell  you  nothing  of  her  own  work,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  speak  of  it. 

You  sit  in  your  quiet  homes  and  think  that  the  friends  of 
scientific  temperance  education  are  making  extravagant  state- 
ments about  the  present  position  of  science  on  the  topic  of 
alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  You  fear  greatly  that  earnest 
temperance  reformers  make  too  strong  a  claim  as  to  the  present 
attitude  of  science  when  it  pronounces  alcohol  a  poison.  Now, 
I  happen  to  know  not  only  that  Mrs.  Hunt  was  once  a  professor 
of  chemistry,  but  that  by  the  best  title  she  has  herself  a  right 
to  speak  as  an  expert  on  every  branch  connected  with  this 
theme  of  scientific  temperance  education.  If  yon  should  be 
favored,  as  I  have  been,  with  the  sight  of  her  library,  you 
would  have  to  go  far  and  look  long  to  find  another  equal  to  it 
on  the  topic  of  the  scientific  relations  of  the  temperance  eaus(^ 
I  do  not  know  where  on  either  side  of  the  sea  I  have  seen  so 
complete  a  collection  of  the  freshest  and  most  authoritntive 
works  on  this  subject,  as  in  a  quiet  library  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  spot  where  we  are  sitting. 

Here  I  hold  in  my  hands  what  may  be  called  the  battering 
ram  that  has  broken  down  the  doors  of  the  publishing  houses. 
This  is  a  petition  signed  by  college  presidents,  by  professors  of 
the  sciences,  by  preachers,  by  editors,  by  various  authorities  in 
political  economy.  There  is  hardly  an  eminent  man  in  the 
land,  who  could  be  at  all  expected  to  sign  such  a  document, 
who  has  not  put  his  name  here.  And  what  does  the  document 
affirm  ?  Why,  that  Mrs.  Hunt's  call  for  scientific  temperance 
instruction  is  to  be  justified,  and  that  the  books  which  are  to 
be  placed  before  the  children  must  now  teach  total  abstinence 
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from  botb  alcoholics  and  narootios,  if  they  are  to  be  abreast  of 
the  times.  [Applause.]  This  is  aa  enormous  victory,  and  it 
is  the  force  of  great  names  in  science  that  has  opened  the  doors 
of  the  publishing  houses  and  brought  the  proprietors  to  terms 
in  their  choice  of  authors  to  edit  their  temperance  text-books. 

There  will  soon  be  issued  a  text-book  on  ^^The  Human 
Body  "  by  Professor  Martin  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.^  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Oxford.  There  is  nobody 
of  competent  training  in  science  who  will  speak  lightly  of  his 
authority.  He  teaches  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  and  shows  the 
scientific  reasons  for  total  abstinence.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  scientific  authority  of  the  temperance  instruction  which  is 
now  extended  across  tiie  continent  is  as  unassailable  as  the 
luminousness  of  the  sunbeams  themselves.  It  has  been  my 
fortune,  and  I  have  regarded  it  as  a  great  honor,  to  be  on  an 
advisory  board  connected  with  the  publication  of  some  of  these 
text-books*  My  services  have  been  nearly  or  quite  useless  to 
the  board,  but  the  influence  of  the  board  upon  me  has  been 
priceless.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  have  been  brought  up 
from  a  benighted  state  on  this  topic  of  the  relation  of  science  to 
the  temperance  cause,  and  set,  as  I  hope,  a  little  more  nearly 
toward  the  front  than  I  should  have  placed  myself,  if  I  had 
determined  my  own  opinions  simply  by  private  study.  The 
sessions  of  the  board  I  have  been  able  to  attend  have  been  very 
instructive  to  me.  I  have  been  a  pupil  of  other  members  of 
the  advisory  board,  some  of  whom  are  on  this  platform  to-day, 
and  especially  of  Mrs.  Hunt;  for  I  do  not  know  where  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  any  one  can  be  found  whose  opinions 
are  more  worthy  of  being  received  as  thoroughly  trustworthy 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  on  this  whole  topic  than  Mrs. 
Hunt's  are  to-day. 

4.  Another  victory  which  Mrs.  Hunt  has  achieved  has  been 
over  calumny.  I  hold  in  my  hands  several  specimens  of  the 
text-books  that  have  been  issued.  There  are  now  nine  different 
firms  issuing  text-books  bearing  Mrs.  Hunt's  authorization. 
Of  course  there  has  been  a  text-book  war.  Of  course  Mrs. 
Hunt  has  been  accused  of  having  mercenary  motives  by  those 
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who  can  appreciate  only  mercenary  motives.  I  have  no  definite 
information  as  to  her  expenses,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  she  is  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  pocket  on  account  of  her 
devotion  to  this  cause.  But  she  is  not  a  woman  of  wealth.  If 
her  expenditures  of  time  and  energy  and  money  were  fairly 
reckoned  up,  it  would  be  found  that  she  has  made  great 
personal  sacrifices  in  promoting  this  reform.  She  receives  no 
salary,  and  the  appropriation  of  $100  per  year  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  her  department  from  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  as  I  happen  to  know,  will  not  pay  a  fifth 
part  of  her  annual  postage  bill.  She  has  absolutely  no  personal 
financial  interest  in  the  text-books  of  which  she  has  secured  the 
publication.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  right  that  she  should 
have  been  paid  for  the  extended  work  she  has  done  in  securing 
the  school  literature  on  this  topic  issued  by  the  various  publish- 
ers; but,  that  her  motives  in  urging  the  introduction  of  the 
right  books  might  have  no  taint  of  personal  interest,  she  refuses 
to  receive  what  was  her  just  due.  There  are  now  seventeen 
books  bearing  her  approval  and  that  of  her  advisory  board 
and  these  are  issued  by  nine  different  publishers.  This  fact 
will  be  accepted,  I  am  sure,  as  very  good  proof  that  she  is 
not  financially  interested  in  any  one  firm.  She  has  been  as- 
sailed most  maliciously  and  outrageously,  in  some  journals  in 
the  West,  where  her  character  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  in 
Massachusetts.  She  has  been  charged  with  pushing  this  whole 
scheme  of  scientific  temperance  instruction  because  there  is 
money  in  it  for  her.  There  never  was  a  blacker  slander. 
People  here  who  know  her,  we  who  have  studied  her  remark- 
able career  from  year  to  year,  repudiate  from  the  depths  of  our 
hearts,  and  with,  I  hope,  adequate  indignation,  all  these 
slanders  upon  one  who  has  devoted  not  only  her  life  but  her 
purse  to  a  cause  that  benefits  not  herself,  but  that  will  benefit 
millions  in  present  and  future  generations.     [Applause.] 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Massachusetts  on  this  topic  of 
scientific  temperance  education?  It  was  the  fortune  of  this 
noble  Commonwealth  to  be  a  litde  late  in  entering  the  reform, 
and  yet  some  of  the  States  have  been  later.  In  1885  the  first 
law  was  passed  by  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  a  measure  as 
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good  as  could  be  had  at  the  time.  It  was  a  verj  important 
advance  upon  the  previous  legislation  of  the  State,  but  like 
many  laws  it  needs  a  little  amendment  in  its  methods  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  advance  the  reform  has  made  since  the  passage  of 
this  act.  Our  honored  fellow-citizen,  ex-Gov.  Long,  has  pro- 
posed an  act  amending  the  old  act,  and  yet  carrying  the  pro- 
visions of  it  no  further  than  the  provisions  of  the  national 
temperance  law,  no  further  than  the  provisions  of  the  Vermont 
temperance  law,  have  already  gone.  Ex-Gov.  Long  and  other 
speakers  have  recently  been  heard  before  the  Legislature  in 
defense  of  his  proposed  new  bill,  a  copy  of  which  lies  before 
me.  One  of  the  changes  proposed  is  that  penalties  shall  be 
provided  for  the  omission  of  the  instrnction  for  which  the  law 
calls.    The  old  law  does  not  impose  definite  penalties. 

Another  suggested  change  is  the  specification  that  this  sub- 
ject shall  be  taught  '^  with  text-books  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils 
where  either  geography,  arithmetic,  or  history  is  thus  studied 
or  taught."  The  old  law  provides  that  the  study  shall  be 
taught  '^as  a  regular  branch,"  which  clearly  implies,  that  it 
shall  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  other  required  branches, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  evasion  at  this  point  this  more  specific 
amendment  is  proposed. 

You  will  ask,  what  are  the  reasons  why  we  should  support 
ex-6ov.  Long's  proposition,  rather  than  that  of  the  remon- 
strants against  it?  Why  should  ex-Gov.  Long's  amendments 
to  the  Massachusetts  temperance  law  be  adopted  ? 

1.  The  amendments  suggested  by  ex-Gov.  Long  have  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  needed  to  secure  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  a  law  already  approved  in  its  central  principle  by  the 
State.  You  have  committed  yourselves  to  the  general  idea  that 
temperance  instruction  shall  be  made  compulsory  in  the  schools. 
You  have  joined  the  army  that  now  has  a  front  extending 
across  the  continent.  Having  committed  yourselves  to  the 
principle,  you  should  commit  yourselves  to  the  methods  neces- 
sary to  make  the  principle  effective. 

2.  The  proposed  amendments  are  strictly  according  to  prece- 
dent in  cases  where  laws  with  defective  details  are  amended 
after  triaL    A  variety  of  enactments  have  been  amended  in 
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this  way,  and  l^^lators  are  asked  to  follow  good  precedent  in 
this  case.  When  once  you  have  passed  a  law,  committed  your- 
selves to  its  central  principle,  and  found  by  experience  that  its 
working  needs  to  be  aided  by  a  few  amendments,  it  is  the  most 
common  thing  in  the  world  in  legislative  bodies  for  the  friends 
of  the  law  to  come  forward  and  ask  for  a  little  change  in  it 
here  and  there.  This  is  all  that  the  friends  of  scientific  in- 
struction are  asking.  We  wish  you  to  lift  the  law  to  such  a 
level  that  its  working  principle,  to  which  you  are  committed, 
may  be  made  effective. 

8.  The  amendments  cover  exactly  the  ground  that  has  already 
been  covered  by  the  Vermont  and  the  Louisiana  and  the  na- 
tional temperance  law. 

4.  If  not  adopted,  Massachusetts  is  left  in  a  belated  and  ret- 
rograde position  in  respect  to  temperance  instruction  as  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

Massachusetts  has  been  for  two  centuries  a  leader  in  moral 
and  political  reforms.  The  star  of  the  East  is  on  her  forehead. 
We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  when  this  State  drops  behind 
Congress  in  her  demands  on  the  topic  of  scientific  temperance 
instruction.  We  are  not  satisfied  when  the  Bay  State  drops 
behind  the  Green  Mountain  State,  or  even  behind  Louisiana  in 
her  devotion  to  this  great  reform. 

5.  All  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  amendments 
in  Massachusetts  have  been  refuted  in  other  States. 

6.  Instruction  by  text-books  is  necessary,  for  without  them 
not  one  teacher  in  ten  is  expert  enough  to  teach  the  freshest 
facts  of  science  as  to  alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  If  all  teach- 
ing is  oral,  it  cannot  be  adequately  known  to  the  educational 
authorities  what  is  taught. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  broad-minded  men  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  state  government  in 
this  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
Massachusetts  not  to  require  text-books  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  pupils,  and  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  State 
to  leave  teachers  very  much  to  themselves.  A  report  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  which  I  hold  in  my  hands  affirms,  on  the  contrary, 
that  to  insure  the  safest  teaching  in  geography,  in  history,  and 
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in  arithmetic,  Massachusetts  is  accustomed  to  furnish  text- 
books to  the  pupils.  In  the  Fifty-Fii*st  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  ISSG-ST,  Mr.  Dickinson  recommends 
text-books  for  the  study  of  geography  by  pupils  in  the  fourth 
year  of  school.  ^^  As  the  lesson  is  studied  from  the  text-book 
each  pupil  should  have  on  paper  an  outline  map  upon  which  he 
may  represent  the  facts  as  he  learns  them  ;  this  will  tend  to  fix 
them  in  the  memory."  This  is  a  clear  recommendation  of  text- 
books in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  year.  The  friends 
of  temperance  education  ask  nothing  more  than  this  for  the 
study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  effects  of  narcotics. 
Again,  in  his  Report  of  1884-85,  Mr.  Dickinson  recommends 
an  elementary  history  of  the  United  States  and  a  text-book  in 
arithmetic  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  fifth  year. 
For  pupils  in  the  sixth  year  Mr.  Dickinson  recommends  a  text- 
book in  history  ^  different  from  the  one  used  in  the  fifth  year.'* 
The  assertion  that  it  is  against  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  to 
recommend  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  is  entirely  dis- 
proven  by  these  official  statements.  The  demand  that  text- 
books on  temperance  shall  be  furnished  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  against  the  policy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  only  other  objection  of  any  great  weight  is  a  fear  which 
has  been  entertained  by  a  few  poorly  informed  opponents  of 
the  law  that  the  text-book  publishers  have  suggested  the  amend- 
ments that  ex-Gov.  Long  champions.  Ex-Gov.  Long  is  too 
large  a  man  to  be  carried  in  any  book  publisher's  pocket. 
[Ijaughter  and  applause.]  It  is  atrociously  preposterous  to 
bring  forward  a  suspicion  of  this  sort  concerning  the  friends  of 
the  proposed  new  measures.  This  fear  is  wholly  without  justi- 
fication, for  I  have  shown  that  there  are  at  least  eight  sets  of 
approved  text-books,  all  of  which  the  friends  of  ex-Gov.  Long's 
suggestions  publicly  commend.  This  audience,  I  feel  confident, 
approves  ex-Gov.  Long's  suggested  amendments  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts temperance  law  and  urges  their  adoption  upon  the 
General  Court.     [Applause.] 

A  majority  of  the  future  voters  of  this  nation  are  now  in 
schools  into  which  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  compulsory 
temperance  instruction  has  been  introduced.     There  is  no  way 
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of  bringing  temperance  sentiment  up  to  the  proper  level  except 
by  beginning  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  in  the  common  schools. 
The  hope  of  the  future  in  the  temperance  reform,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  moral  reform,  is  in  the  children.  Therefore  I  con- 
gratulate you,  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Hunt,  I  cong^tulate  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  on  the  effect  which  this 
educational  measure  is  to  have  on  legal  enactments  in  time  to 
come.  As  Mrs.  Hunt  herself  has  said :  ^^  If  we  save  the  chil- 
dren to-day,  we  shall  have  saved  the  nation  to-morrow." 

High  license  is  more  and  more  regarded  by  judicious  minds 
as  a  delusion.  It  will  not  do  to  restrict  murders  by  licensing 
murders,  or  brothels  by  licensing  brothels,  or  gambling  hells  by 
licensing  gambling  hells,  or  rum-shops  by  licensing  rum-shops. 
You  say  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none.  No,  not  if  the 
half  is  poisoned  and  is  sold  by  legal  authority.  You  shut  up  a 
few  dram-shops,  according  to  the  theory  of  high  license,  but 
you  put  public  approval  upon  another  set  of  dram-shops  by  the 
same  theory.  Fourteen  murders  are  not  as  bad  as  twenty,  you 
say.  They  are  worse  than  twenty,  if  in  order  to  reduce  the 
twenty  to  fourteen  you  must  legalize  the  fourteen.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

My  heart  was  far  from  elastic  and  jubilant  when  the  news 
came  to  me  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  West  and  on  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  great  lakes  that  Massachusetts  had  defeated  the  con- 
stitutional prohibitory  amendment  in  a  non-partisan  election. 
I  listened  long  to  the  winds  that  bent  the  young  grass  of  the 
prairies,  and  filled  the  far-gleaming  expanse  of  our  inland  seas 
with  multitudinous  rhythmical  waves,  and  some  of  the  things 
they  said  to  me  were  transmuted  into  a  song.  It  is  intended  to 
honor  both  the  educational  and  the  political  purposes  of  the 
opponents  of  a  traffic  which  is  the  chief  social,  industrial,  and 
political  scourge  of  our  times.  It  is  a  battle  by  men  for  both 
the  right  wing  and  the  left  wing  of  our  temperance  hosts.  It 
is  a  war-cry  for  both  the  schools  and  the  ballot-boxes  of  our 
crowded  and  hazardous  national  future. 
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WEBS  AND  FLIES. 

Whiskej  spiders,  great  and  greedy, 
Weave  their  webs  from  sea  to  sea  ; 

They  grow  faJt  and  men  grow  needy. 
Shall  our  robbers  rulers  be  ? 

Sweep  the  webs  away,  the  nation 
In  its  wrath  and  wisdom  cries  ; 

Say  the  fools  with  hesitation: 
No,  but  educate  the  flies! 

Both  we  do.    Less  now  is  blunder. 

Let  the  schools  bring  noontide  near; 
Let  the  church  sound  sevenfold  thunder. 

But  the  webs  must  disappear. 

Loops  which  stoutest  statesmen  strangle. 

Politicians  lasso  dread, 
Harlots  lure  and  gamblers  tangle, 

Weave  the  spiders  with  their  thread. 

Widows,  orphans,  paupers,  taxes. 
Hang  as  prey  within  the  net ; 

Madmen,  riots,  battle-axes. 

Souls  whose  sun  of  hope  has  set. 

Up  !  the  webs  are  full  of  slaughter. 
Sweep  away  the  spider's  lair  ; 

Up  I  wife,  husband,  son,  and  daughter. 
Make  the  vexed  earth  pure  and  fair. 

Where  now  red-fanged  murder  burrows 
Let  white  harvests  wave  sublime  ; 

Sink  the  webs  beneath  new  furrows 
In  the  giant  fields  of  Hme. 

[Applause.] 
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Bailboad  Labor  ;  Fifth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Labor,  1889. 

Edward  Bellamy  was  no  doubt  safe  in  not  patting  the  date  nearer  than 
2000  A.  D.,  at  which  time  the  Labor  millennium  should  be  fully  inaugu- 
rated. Meanwhile  we  are  studying  towards  it ;  we  are  agitating  towards  it. 
The  agitations  are  that  **  overturn,  oyertum,  overturn,"  so  familiar  to  us  in 
the  prayers  of  good  men,  wliich  are  as  needful  as  the  various  plows  to  pre- 
pare the  soil.  The  studies  disclose  the  kinds,  the  fruitfulness  of  soils.  It 
will  take  long  to  make  a  real  Christendom  of  labor  as  it  does  to  make  a 
smooth  lawn  ;  and  man  will  be  tasked  in  all  his  powers  to  understand  labor 
in  all  its  phases.  Towards  this  instructive  study  which  will  aid  in  bringing 
in  the  millennium  of  the  toiler,  few  will  have  contributed  so  much  if  he  shall 
be  equally  fruitful  until  his  hair  shall  be  like  the  almond  blossoms,  as  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  whom  this  g^at  nation  is  fortunate  to  have  on  the  summit  of 
▼iew  at  the  central  point  of  the  landscape. 

Our  one  view  of  Greneral  Hancock  we  shall  never  forget :  it  was  at  the 
Wilderness.  He  sat  upon  his  horse  at  a  crossroad,  surrounded  by  bis  staiE. 
It  was  a  hot  time  in  the  season,  and  in  the  battle  ;  the  wounded  men  were 
going  back  very  many  in  number.  An  aid  had  just  reported  to  Hancock, 
and  I  heard  him  say,  the  only  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak,  as  he  sat 

flushed,  yet  imperturbable  upon  his  horse,  **  Tell that  I  must  know 

what  he  is  doing.'*  Amid  all  the  turmoil  and  agitations  of  labor,  we  must 
know  what  is  being  done,  in  order  to  know  what  to  do.  This  man,  with  a 
strategic  choice  of  topics  and  a  sweeping,  all-around  glance,  is  one  determined 
to  know  and  let  the  public  know  in  every  part  of  the  field  of  labor,  what  is 
being  done.  And  his  knowledge  is  comprehensive  and  accurate.  One  read- 
ing his  volumes  has  no  need  of  experiencing  Josh  Billings's  fears  that  '*he 
would  rather  not  know  so  much  than  to  know  so  many  things  that  are 
not  so." 

The  previous  studies  have  been  as  follows :  1886,  "  Industrial  Depres- 
sions;" 1886,  "Convict  Labor;"  1887,  « Strikes  and  Lockouts;"  1888, 
**  Working  Women  in  Large  Cities,"  He  now  gives  us,  in  1889,  this  present 
study  on  the  important  subject  of  «  Railroad  Labor."  The  previous  reports 
have  been  of  the  Labor  Bureau;  this  one  is  of  the  Labor  Department;  but 
it  is  reckoned  as  the  fifth  in  the  same  set.  Commissioner  Wright  further 
informs  us  that  the  "  chief  work  of  the  Department  since  it  was  created,  in 
June,  1888,  has  been  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  specific  instructions  of 
the  law  creating  it ;  that  is,  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing articles  in  the  United  States  and  in  leading  countries  of  the  world 
which  oome  into  competition  with  the  United  States,  the  efficiency  of  labor 
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and  the  eost  of  liying  in  the  production  of  tuch  articles.  This  work,  there- 
fore, on  the  railwaj  labor  of  the  coontry  has  heen  incidental  to  the  greater 
work  in  hand." 

The  field  work  for  this  report  was  done  from  April,  1888,  to  April,  1889. 
The  Commissioner  acknowledges  especially  "the  contiuoed  and  yaluable 
serrioes  of  Oren  W.  Weaver,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department,"  and  ^  the 
arduous  services  of  the  field  and  clerical  forces  in  collecting  and  tabulating 
the  data  used  in  the  report."  It  is  pleasant  that  he  is  able  to  *'  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  the  managers  of  railroads  towards  the  De- 
partment in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  relating  to  railway  labor." 

A  most  important  subject  this,  —  "  Railroad  Labor."  John  Bright  onoo 
said  :  **  Railways  have  rendered  more  servioes  and  have  reoeived  less  grati- 
tude than  any  other  institution  in  the  land."  If  we  throw  ourselves  into  the 
mood  of  appreciation,  how  wcmderful  is  this  means  of  travel,  in  its  twofold 
instrumentality  of  an  iron  railroad,  and  a  train  of  carriages  drawn  by  steam. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Aiken's  discourse  in  1851  startles  us  by  its  text  in  Nahum,  cer- 
tainly  not  a  prophecy  of  the  locomotive,  but  suggesting  how  impossible  the 
locomotive  would  have  seemed  in  that  bygone  day :  "  The  chariots  shall  rage 
in  the  streets  ;  they  shall  jostle  one  another  in  the  broad  ways  ;  they  shall 
seem  like  torches,  they  shaU  run  like  lightning."  All  this  vast  fact  of  the 
railroad  has  become  realized  since  George  Stephenson  ;  it  has  spread,  in  less 
than  seventy-five  years,  its  iron  network  wider  and  wider  over  the  continents, 
and  the  '*  cows  "  have  not  been  aUe  to  withstand  its  advance.  It  has  occu- 
pied more  and  more  labor,  increasingly  more,  probably,  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  fold  than  the  old  stage  coach,  while  not  substantially  diminishing 
the  travel  by  stage  on  short  routes. 

The  first  sentence,  indeed,  of  this  Report,  puts  us  en  rapport  with  the  g^at- 
ness  of  the  subject,  whether  regarded  as  a  vast  means  of  public  travel,  or  as 
a  vast  field  of  human  labor.  "  The  whole  number  of  railroad  corporations 
in  the  United  States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  was,  approximately,  1,718, 
and  the  mileage  of  those  roads,  approximately,  156,400,"  —  that  is,  be  it  ob- 
served, more  than  six  times  around  the  globe."  The  number  of  employees 
on  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  at  that  date  was  689,912  ;  the  **  trainmen  " 
numbering  135,580;  "switchmen,"  "flagmen,"  and  "watchmen,"  31,896; 
and  "  other  employees,"  522,436."  These  figures  are  derived  from  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  By  the  1,718  railroads  are  meant  those 
which  have  constructed  roads  and  which  make  reports.  "  Many  of  them 
are  very  short  roads.  Nearly  six  hundred  of  them  are  under  twenty  miles 
in  length,  the  shortest  road  in  the  country  being  fourteen  one-hqndredths  of 
a  mile  long.  About  eight  hundred  are  operating  roads,  the  others  being 
leased  or  controlled  by  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroad  business  of 
the  whole  country  is  under  the  control  of  about  six  hundred  roads,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  operating  roads  being  of  minor  importance. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  find  out  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble the  relations  of  railways  employees  and  the  corporations  under  which  they 
work,  the  wages  paid  in  all  branches  of  the  service  and  in  different  parts  of 
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the  country,  and  the  time  lost,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  vital  interest  to 
railway  employees.  To  seonre  the  facts,  the  investigation  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  facts  as  to  the  relation  of  employees  and  corporations  being 
collected  on  a  specific  schedule  of  inquiries  by  the  special  agepts  of  the  De- 
partment, while  the  time  and  the  earnings  of  the  employees  were  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  pay-rolls. 

The  object  of  the  investigation  was  not,  however,  to  give  an  exhaustive 
study  or  result,  but  a  repretentative  one  only,  an  *<  absolutely  representative  " 
one.  **  It  was  impossible  to  cover  in  its  entirety  tiie  railroad  industry  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  necessary  to  cover  a  sufficient  number  of 
roads  representing  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  conditions  of  railroad 
labor  to  make  the  investigation  absolutely  representative  in  character/' 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  study  the  geographical  field  of  United  States 
railroads  was  skillfully  divided  into  seven  groups,  <*  the  aim  in  grouping  being 
to  bring  together  those  localities  in  which  the  general  conditions  of  labor 
were  practically  harmonious  and  of  a  like  character."  These  groups  are  set 
forth  in  a  neat  folded  map  in  which  the  numbers  of  tlie  group  are  stamped 
in  red.  The  groups  are  as  follows  :  I.  The  New  England  Group,  24,911 
employees.  II.  Middle  Atlantic  Group,  113,086  employees.  III.  Central 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Group,  3,739  employees.  IV.  Central  Northern 
Group,  58,470  employees.  V.  Southwestern  Group,  27,033  employees.  VL 
Northwestern  Group,  11,567  employees.  VII.  Pacific  Group,  3,104  em- 
ployees. In  all,  241,910  employees,  or  somewhere  near  a  third  of  the  entire 
number,  were  investigated,  covering  sixty  roads,  and  the  Commissioner  shows 
how  these  are  "representative."  "  These  roads  are  widely  scattered,  except 
in  Group  II.,  and  employ  from  ten  people  to  the  large  number  of  44,787." 
''  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  roads  which  have  furnished  information  are 
in  Group  II.,  consisting  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia."  '*  Group 
n.  is  emphatically  a  railroad  group  in  business  operations,''  and  centre  of 
important  roads.  '*  Group  II.  is  the  most  thoroughly  American  group  in  the 
country." 

The  accuracy  of  the  statistics  cannot  be  doubted,  as  they  were  taken  from 
the  pay-rolls  of  the  roads.  Several  features  contemplated  were  left  out  be- 
cause the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  <*  legitimately  covered  these 
features.  As  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  progresses, 
it  will  accumulate  the  most  valuable  information,  not  only  concerning  the 
peculiar  features  of  railroad  business  for  which  the  Commission  was  created, 
but  on  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  railroad  employees." 

Our  sphere  in  a  brief  review  of  so  bulky  and  important  a  volume,  nearly 
nine  hundred  pages,  is  not  to  describe  every  dish  on  the  menu^  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  indicate  the  courses,  and,  if  possible,  create  an  appetite  for  the 
banquet. 

Two  main  divisions  the  Report  has,  "  Relations  of  Employees  and  Corpo- 
rations "  and  "  Time  and  Earnings."  We  shall  reverse  the  order  of  the 
report  in  giving  attention  to  these. 
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TIME  AND  EARNINOS. 

This  important  subject  occupies  the  bulk  of  the  book,  some  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  ;  the  other  division,  with  Introduction,  is  only  fifty-seven 
pages.  But  of  all  this  space,  the  whole  of  Chapter  IV.,  being  seven  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  pages  (pp.  167-881)  is  *'  Greneral  Tables.''  To  the  gen- 
eral reader  these  appear  like  a  Sahara  waste  of  figures  ;  as  intelligible  as 
the  dot  and  line  alphabet  or  the  ohirologic  «peech  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
For  those  who  shall  see  Our  Day  and  are  anxious  to  know  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  we  give  the  General  Tables.  Table  I.  Statement  for  each  par- 
ticular rate  of  daily  pay  in  every  occupation  in  ten  selected  systems  or  roads, 
with  occupations  grouped  as  follows  :  Occupations  in  which  earnings  are 
rarely  above  $500  ;  occupations  in  which  earnings  are  frequently  from  $500 
to  $1,000 ;  occupations  in  which  earnings  are  frequently  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  (pp.  168-n513).  U.  Classified  Time  and  Earnings.  Statement  by 
groups  of  daily  rates  of  pay,  each  group  having  a  range  of  twenty  cents,  for 
every  occupation  in  sixty  systems  or  roads  combined  (514-791).  III.  Clas- 
sified Time  and  Earnings.  Summary  of  daily  rates  of  pay  of  employees  of 
sixty  systems  or  roads,  by  groups  of  daily  rates,  each  group  having  a  range 
of  twenty  cents  (792-793).  lY.  Classified  Time  and  Earnings.  Percentages 
of  employees  by  daily  rates  of  pay  of  sixty  systems  or  roads,  by  groups  of 
daily  rates,  each  group  having  a  range  of  twenty  cents  (794-795).  V.  Aver- 
age time  and  earnings  for  each  occupation  in  each  of  sixty  systems  or  roads 
(796-878).  VI,  Statement  of  various  railways  in  Great  Britain  of  mini- 
mum and  maximum  daily  rates  of  pay  in  different  occupations  (880-881). 

As  Commis8i<mer  Wright  says,  a  Report  is  made  valuable  by  the  *'  fullness 
of  the  detail  tables  ; "  it  is  made  available  by  careful  analyses  of  these  tables. 
This  ''Analysis  of  Oeneral  Tables"  is  given  in  Chapter  III.,  of  over  one 
hundred  pages  (59-165).  We  have  space  only  to  indicate  some  of  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  facts. 

*'  The  first  feature  is  the  number  of  titles  under  which  railroad  employees 
are  engaged  ; "  as  noted  on  the  pay-rolls  they  are  1,106.  This  will  startle 
those  who  think  of  railroading  as  carried  forward  by  conductor,  engineer, 
fireman,  brakeman,  and  ticket  agent  They  are  combined  in  this  Analysis, 
in  some  twenty-five  general  heads. 

**  The  chief  value  of  this  report,  so  far  as  time  and  wages  are  concerned," 
says  the  author,  ''  is  to  be  found  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  classification,  not 
only  of  the  time  employed  by  each  individual  employee  of  the  roads  consid- 
ered, but  of  rates  by  day  and  by  year,  as  shown  by  the  pay-rolls."  Of 
241,910  employees,  224,570  are  employed  on  specific  time,  day,  or  month  ; 
while  17,340  are  employed  by  mile,  trip,  or  piece.  Of  the  224,570,  25  per 
cent,  are  employed  25  days  or  less  out  of  the  whole  year ;  11  per  cent,  more, 
less  than  50  days  ;  14  per  cent,  more,  less  than  100  days  ;  8  per  cent,  more, 
less  than  160  days ;  i.  « .,  58  per  cent,  were  employed  less  than  one  half  year. 
About  20  per  cent,  worked  less  than  300  days  ;  about  20  per  cent,  worked 
nearly  the  whole  year.  "  Out  of  the  whole  241,910  employees  of  the  year, 
49,245  are  trainmen,  brakemen  and  flagmen,  conductors  and  pilots,  engine- 
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men  with  engineers  running  trains,  and  hostlers  and  firemen  on  trains.  The 
remainder  are  Uborers  of  various  grades.  Trainmen  thos  constitute  20  per 
cent.;  or,  according  to  the  Interstate  Commissioner,  oat  of  the  whole  689,- 
912,  22  per  cent.  The  average  paj  of  baggagemen  is  shown  to  be  91.51; 
of  conductors,  92.63  ;  of  engineers,  $3.22.  A  series  of  analyses  shows  how 
these  earnings  varj  in  the  seven  different  railroad  groups  in  this  country. 
The  figures  here  *'  are  exoeedid^ly  interesting,  and  from  their  perfectly  sci- 
entific nature  very  valuable.'* 

An  analysis  which  will  gratify  Americans,  and  make  them  grateful  for 
the  conditions  and  the  policy  of  our  country  as  to  maintaining  high  wages, 
is  the  comparison  between  railroad  earnings  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  table  gives  daily  rate  and  annual  earnings,  as  follows  :  English  engi- 
neers and  drivers,  daily,  91.46  ;  annual,  $457.  Amerioaji,  $3.22  ;  $1,007. 
English  firemen,  daily,  $0.91 ;  annual,  $285.  American,  $1.79 ;  $562. 
English  guards,  daily,  $0.97  ;  annual,  $304.  American  conductors,  $2.63 ; 
$824.  English  shunters,  daily,  $0.85 ;  annual,  $266.  American  switch- 
men, $1.50  ;  $471.  English  signalmen,  daily,  $0.81 ;  annual,  $254.  Ameri- 
can flagmen,  $1.13 ;  $354. 

Wright  touches,  in  his  analyses  and  notes  thereupon,  on  other  interesting 
topics  in  avenues  down  which  we  can  hardly  pause  even  to  glance.  He  shows 
how  "  these  men,  224,570,  were  employed  to  fill  105,807  positions  ; "  he  calls 
attention  to  the  ''  variation  "  between  the  actual  and  necessary  numbers  of 
employees." 

<<The  tendency  of  labor  to  migration  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
brought  out  statistically,  on  any  extended  scale  before.  This  constitutes  a 
new  phase  in  the  labor  question.  What  were  the  men  doing  the  remainder 
of  the  year  ?  Were  they  unemployed  ?  Did  they  shift  from  one  position 
to  another  on  the  same  road  ?  Did  they  work  a  while  on  one  road  and  then 
enlist  in  the  service  of  another  ?  "  **  These  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  at  present."  "  The  higher  grades  must  be  quite  constantly  em- 
ployed, in  fact  the  tables  would  indicate  it."  The  movement  of  labor  in  this 
department  and  in  the  great  industries  is  to  be  brought  out  in  reports  now 
preparing.  A  closing  section,  which  we  cannot  dwell  upon,  touches  **  Tours 
of  Duty,"  and  meets  the  impression  which  prevails  very  largely  that  rail- 
road men  are  on  duty  a  large  number  of  hours  daily,  and  that  they  take  very 
long  runs. 

Relations  of  employees  and  corporations  is  the  other  division  of  the  snb- 
ject,  treated  in  the  important  and  "  meaty  "  Chapter  II.  Some  of  the  topics 
discussed  are  "Restrictions  placed  on  the  Use  of  Intoxicating  Liquors," 
•*  Dwelling  Houses  "  furnished  for  employees.  Twenty  pages  are  devoted 
to  "  Beneficiary  Institutions  ; "  this  is  a  section  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
care  for  the  railroad  man's  comfort  and  welfare.  Valuable  opinions  as  given 
from  Chief  Arthur,  Conductor  Wheaton,  Brakeman  O'Shea,  Fireman  Sar- 
gent, Switchman  Simscott,  and  Messrs.  Gray  and  Bristol.  The  "  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Year  Books  "  for  the  last  few  years  may  be  profitably  examined  in  connec- 
tion, the  section  '^  Railroad  Department"    An  important  and  suggestive 
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section,  both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  law,  is  **  Employers*  Liability  for  Em- 
ployees' Injuries." 

The  sabjeet  of  accidents  on  our  railroads  is  an  exceedingly  important  one- 
In  his  argent  recommendations  to  secure  greater  safety  on  interstate  roada 
President  Harrison  was,  as  usual,  considerate  of  whatever  touches  the 
American  citizen's  life.  ''  Accidents  to  passengers  take  up  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  public  attention."  Of  the  Brotherhood  of  Brakeman,  one  in 
eighty-eight  is  killed  annually.  **  A  brakeman  will  also  be  injured  once  for 
every  nine  years'  service."  Now  the  mental  shock  of  being  in  an  occupation 
which  confronts  the  hazard  of  death  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied 
army  life,  and  the  nervous  effects  of  battles.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that 
the  comparative  danger  of  railroad  (passenger)  travel  is  overestimated ;  that 
^  only  one  passenger  is  injured  for  every  four  million  miles  traveled  ; "  that 
one  authority  declares,  "  It  is  safer  to  travel  by  railway  than  to  stop  at 
home,"  and  Sir  E.  Watkiu  asserts  :  "  I  have  proved  that  railway  traveling 
is  safer  than  walking,  riding,  driving,  than  going  np  or  down  stairs,  than 
working  agricultural  machinery,  and  even  safer  than  eating,  because  more 
people  choke  themselves  in  England  ^han  are  killed  on  the  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom."  Notwithstanding  this,  passenger  accidents  are  need- 
lessly numerous,  and  those  to  employees  read  something  like  manslaughter. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  has  a  suggestive  volume,  "  Notes  on  Railroad  Acci- 
dents ; "  J.  S.  Jeans  of  London  another  on  **  Railway  Problems  "  (1887). 
The  great  year  for  accidents  was  1883.  The  great  causes  of  accidents,  he 
says,  are  defects  of  permanent  way,  fifty-six  per  oent.;  collisions,  forty  per 
cent.,  and  two 'thirds  of  these  are  of  trains  going  in  the  same  direction. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  all  who  care  for  workmen,  in  the  hazards 
of  ndlroading,  should  insist  that ''  Inspectors  "  of  all  the  kinds  indicated  in 
Wright's  report  should  be  men  of  higher  grade  and  greater  responsibility, 
and  that  dispatch  men  und  signal  men,  conductors  and  telegraphers  should 
be  paid  higher  wages  and  expected  to  watch  most  vigilantly  against  every- 
thing which  might  cause  a  collision.  The  American  public  should  insist,  and 
American  directorship  should  secure,  not  only  good  pay,  but  all  possible 
safety,  to  those  most  valuable  public  servants,  the  trainmen  on  American 
railroads.  Will  C.  Wood. 

Boston, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Bible.     By  S.  H.  Nesbit,  D.  D.    Butler,  Pa. : 
Published  by  the  Author.     12mo,  pp.  216.     75  cts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  compendium  of  the  arguments  for 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  most  recent  book  on  this  theme,  may  be  pub- 
lished in  paper  covers  at  25  cts.  for  wide  distribution.  We  gather  from 
its  full  quiver  some  of  the  sharpest  and  shapeliest  arrows  :  — 

Sabbatism,  giving  birth  to  the  week,  stands  as  the  most  notable  miracle  of 
ancient  history. 

God^s  creation  days  and  Sabbath  are  held  by  some  to  be  literal  twenty-foor 
hour  days.     This  theory  makes  him  work  six  literal  days  in  every  weekly  cycle 
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and  rest  tha  MTenth.  Maa*8  Sabbatli,  in  that  case,  eaBnot  be  aa  exact  eopy  of 
God^i,  as  to  it$  place  in  the  wuJdy  cjfcle.  For  man  was  made  on  Ood's  sixth  crea- 
tion day.  God^s  seventh  day,  his  Sabbath,  would  be  man's  second  day  of  life  and 
history.  Now  if  man's  Sabbath  is  on  the  same  twenty-four  hour  day  as  God's, 
then  it  is  on  the  second  not  the  seventh  day  in  the  weekly  cycle  of  lustoric  time. 
Or,  if  man's  Sabbath  is  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  own  weekly  period,  then  it  does 
not  ag^ree,  as  to  the  day  of  the  week,  with  God's.  The  two  Sabbaths,  God's  and 
man's,  do  not  synchronize.  They  run  parallel  but  do  not  unite  in  history.  I 
avow  my  belief  —  it  cannot  in  any  case  amount  to  knowledge  —  that  the  day  orig- 
inally given  to  man  for  Sabbadsm  was  the  seventh  in  the  human  weekly  period  — 
the  seventh  in  historic  time. 

What  God  c^jpoints,  as  to  the  time  of  Sabbath-keeping,  is  also  a  revealed  basis 
of  human  obligation,  but  has  the  character  of  mutability.  Appointment,  like 
exampUy  is  authoritative.  But  example  has  permanance;  appointment  may 
change.  Easenoes  are  eternal ;  forms  mutable.  The  appointment  of  any  particu- 
lar twenty-four  hour  day,  in  the  human  weekly  period,  belongs  to  mere  forms, 
and  is  changeable  at  the  will  of  the  Law-Maker.  Now  on  the  theory  that  makes 
God's  creation  and  rest  days  great  geologic  Eons,  no  known  unit  of  time,  as  a  day 
a  month,  a  year,  is  in  the  Divine  Model.  All  that  is  fairly  in  it  is :  the  septenary 
period,  with  work  in  its  first  six  sevenths,  and  rest  in  its  last  seventh.  The  unit 
of  time  for  man  must  be  a  divine  selection  and  appointment.  If  a  day  be  chosen 
as  the  unit,  then  the  particular  day  is  not  of  the  very  substance  of  Sabbatism  —  is 
Bot  in  the  Divine  Model  —  is  of  the  nature  of  mere  forms  —  is  alterable  at  the  will 
of  the  Sabbath  Maker.  On  the  theory  that  God's  creation  and  rest  days  are 
literal  twenty-four  hour  days,  the  divine  example  is  an  exact  Model  for  human 
Sabbatism  as  to  the  time  period.  But,  as  seen,  it  leaves  the  particular  day  for 
Sabbath,  in  man's  weekly  period,  open  to  doubt  —  clouded  with  uncertainty.  The 
day  must  still  be  a  divine  selection  and  appointment ;  a  changing  form,  if  €k>d 
will ;  a  shrinking  husk  that,  at  his  fiat,  may  disappear  in  a  successor. 

€k>d  fills  his  Sabbath  cycle  not  with  inactivity  but  with  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy.  He  fills  it  with  works  of  necessity  ;  upholding  and  governing  all  terres- 
tial  things,  keeping  the  currents  of  life,  vegetable,  animal,  and  intelligent,  mov- 
ing in  careless  appearings  and  disappearings.  He  fills  it  with  works  of  mercy ; 
loving  and  redeeming  sinful  man;  and  forever  sending  to  him  the  all-helping 
Holy  Spirit 

God's  Sabbatism  is  monumental — a  remembrancer  -a  memento.  It  makes 
creation-work  memorable  forever.  Sabbatism  is  the  first  monument  over  built, 
and  God  the  first  monument  builder.  Ue  is  a  monument  builder  as  well  as  a 
world  builder  and  a  man  builder.  And  the  monument  built  was  to  be  worthy  of 
the  Builder,  was  to  run  parallel  with  the  world  and  man,  to  antedate  and  survive 
pyramids  and  pillars  of  brass,  and  to  move,  changeless  like  himself,  through  the 
wastes  and  vicissitudes  of  Time  and  History. 

The  strongest  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  that  gather  into  accumula- 
tive convincingness  the  fragmentary  evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  the 
seven-day  week  in  Gentile  nations,  and  then  explain  its  subsequent  loss  and 
recovery. 

THE  SABBATH  AMOHO  THB  OBMnUM. 

The  septenary  number  is  crowned  above  all  other  numbera  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
used  over  three  hundred  times.  These  are  samples  of  the  Bible  use  of  the  word 
in  ante-Mosaic  times  and  writings    We  are  told  of  the  **  sevenfold  "  vengeance  to 
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be  Tisitecl  on  any  one  slaying  Cun ;  how  things  were  taken  into  the  ark  in  claasea 
of  **  seyens " ;  of  **  the  aeven  ewe  lambs  "  giren  as  a  token  of  the  eoyenant  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Abimelech ;  how  Jacob  served  **  seren  years  *'  for  Raohd 
and  then  '*  seren  other  years  ^'  for  flocks  and  herds;  hoiw  Pharaoh  dreamed,  and 
saw  **  seven  well-favored  "  then  **  seven  ill-favored  '*  kine ;  *^  seven  rank  and  full 
ears"  then  ^* seven  thin  ears'*  of  com;  and  that  each  class  represented  ^ seven 
years." 

Reverence  for  the  septenary  number  also  perpetually  appears  in  the  records  of 
all  earliest  peoples.  It  was  among  very  primitive  peoples  that  the  tales  began 
of  the  "ISeven  Sages/'  the  '* Seven  Wise  Men/'  the  ''Seven  Masters,"  and  the 
'*  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World."  No  reliable  astronomic  histories  go  back  so  far 
as  to  tell  us  when  men  first  began  to  speak  of  the  *'  seven  planets  "  and  the 
**  seven  stars  "  in  the  Pleiades.  The  Indian  cosmogony  speaks  of  the  '*  seven 
worlds/'  "  the  seven  continents,"  and  the  '*  seven  seas."  Among  the  earliest  Greeks 
"  seven"  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Dionysius.  Homer  sings  of  the  '*  seven  tripods  " 
and  the  ^'  seven  maids "  that  Agamemnon  offered  to  Achilles  for  the  return  of 
Briseis.  *'  With  the  desire  to  purify  myself,"  says  one  of  the  ancients,  *'  I  bathe 
in  the  sea,  dipping  my  head  seven  times  in  the  waves,  for  this  number,  as  the 
divine  Pythagoras  tells  us,  is  the  proper  one  in  all  matters  of  religion." 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  explain  this  high  antiquity  and  wide  currency  of  the 
septenary  number  —  an  associate  Sabbatic  idea  —  on  any  theory  that  does  not 
trace  it  back  to  God's  seventh  day  rest,  when  his  creation  work  was  ended.  The 
septenary  division  of  time,  the  week,  seven  days,  has  an  equally  venerable  anti- 
quity and  currency.  It  was,  after  day  and  night,  the  earliest  known  of  all  time- 
markers  —  indeed  a  primal  and  universal  time-marker.  Joseph  appointed  ''  seven 
days  of  mourning"  for  Jacob.  ''Fulfill  ye  her  week,"  said  Laban  to  Jacob. 
Job's  three  friends  sat  down  in  silence  with  him  "seven  days  and  seven  nights." 
And  Noah,  in  the  ark,  twice  stayed  "seven  days"  before  sending  forth  his 
exploring  dove. 

In  the  earliest  hieroglyphs  [of  Egypt],  antedating  perhaps  the  pyramid  kings, 
usually  located  by  the  critics  in  ManeUio's  Fourth  Dynasty,  appears  the  revered 
number  seven ;  the  septenary  cycle  or  week,  with  its  name  g^iven  as  tiik,  perhaps 
the  original  of  our  word  week ;  and  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest  The  his- 
toric Greek  had  the  decade,  not  the  hebdomad.  But  earlier  Greek  writers,  as 
Linus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pythagoras,  mention  and  eulogize  the  seventh  day  and 
its  sacred  character. 

"Every  seventh  day  is  considered  sacred." — Professor  Wilson  on  "Hindoo 
Festivals,"  Jowr.  of  the  Royal  Astatic  Soc.  The  god  Vishnu  to  Satyavrata: 
"  In  seven  days  all  creatures  .  .  .  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge  .  .  .  Together 
with  seven  holy  men  .  .  .  enter  the  ark  without  fear  .  .  .  After  seven  days  the 
floods  descended  and  drowned  the  world."  —  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Atiatic  Researches^ 
2 :  116, 117.  "  All  the  ancient  emperors  on  the  seventh  day,  called  the  Great  Day, 
caused  the  doors  of  houses  to  be  closed.  No  business  was  done  that  day,  and  the 
magistrates  judged  no  case."  —  Ching  King,  quoted  from  Proudhon.  "The 
very  word  Sabatn,  or  Sabbath,  was  used  by  the  Assyrians,  and  a  bilingual  tablet 
explains  it  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  heart" —  The  Chal.  Ac  qf  Crea,  Geo.  Smith, 
p.  308.  "  The  Sabbath  was  known  to  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  .  .  .  Like 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath  it  was  observed  every  seventh  day."  —  Hibbert  Lectures,  1887. 
Sayce,  82.  "  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  institution  of  that  short  period 
of  seven  days,  called  a  iveek,  was  the  first  step  taken  by  mankind  in  dividing  and 
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meagaring  their  time.  We  find  from  time  immemorial,  the  nee  of  this  period  among 
all  nations  without  any  yariation  in  the  form  of  it  The  Israelites,  Assyrians, 
Eg^tians,  Indians,  Arabians,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  have  in 
all  ages  made  nse  of  a  week  consisting  of  seven  days."  —  President  de  Gognet, 
Origin  of  Laws  (1761),  1 :  230. 

The  proofs,  though  but  oiroumstantial,  are  wholly  one-sided.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  other  side,  nothing  to  oppose  them  —  to  weaken  them  —  to  make  them 
doubtfuL  They  had  the  Sabbath  itself ;  Hebrews  had ;  Babylonians  and  Assyr- 
ians had ;  and  Aocadians,  their  remotest  known  predecessors,  had.  They  had  its 
name.  They  had  its  yery  substance.  They  were  Sabbath  keepers.  And  the  pri- 
mal human  Sabbath  was  a  fair  copy  of  Qod*s  creation  Sabbath.  An  ancient  Sab- 
bath, in  presence  of  Assyrian  and  Accadian  records  supplementing  the  Mosaic 
records,  ceases  to  be  debatable  ground. 

The  association  of  the  week  with  lunar  changes  was  the  later  and  corrupt,  not 
the  eariier  and  purer  record.  Mosaic  Sabbatism  has  no  society  whateyer  with 
lunar  changes.  The  oracles  of  the  Hebrews  always  ascribe  the  institution  to  God. 
The  Accadian  **  legendary  "  Sabbath  also  appears  as  a  divine  appointment.  The 
Sabbath  was  bom  of  God,  not  of  the  moon.  It  is  such  an  institution  as  the  best 
man  could  not  make,  if  he  would ;  and  as  the  worst  man  would  not  make,  if  he 
could. 

Near  the  g^tes  of  Eden,  within  and  without,  are  glimpses  of  that  divine  trinity 
of  social  regenerators :  the  Day,  the  Word,  and  the  Temple ;  or  the  Sabbath,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Church.  Eden  had  the  Sabbath ;  its  bowers  heard  the  first  Word 
of  Promise ;  and,  inmiediately  outside  its  gates,  appears  the  Tent  of  Meeting  — 
Cain  and  Abel  building  its  altar,  and  offering  sacrifice. 

Another  chapter  shows  how  the  Gentile  nations  lost  the  primitive  Sab- 
bath:— 

Mere  tradition,  that  opens  not  but  shuts  all  the  gates  of  progrefn,  is  insufficient 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  purer  ideas  and  institutions.  It  was  so  with  the 
ancient  divine  Sabbath :  historic  with  Moses  and  Abraham ;  historic  with  Babylo- 
nians, Assyrians,  and  Accadians.  It  appears  in  later  times  entangled  with  the 
astronomic  element;  its  weekly  cycle  merging  into  other  periods;  its  holy  day 
into  holidays ;  its  blessed  rest  and  devotion  into  sensual  and  corrupting  rites ;  and, 
in  cases,  it  entirely  disappears. 

When  the  Old  Testament  ended,  or  when  the  Babylonian  captivity  ended.  Gen- 
tile nations  had  no  weekly  period,  no  seventh  day  Sabbath,  no  regularly  recurring 
holy  and  blessed  rest  day.  These  institutions  do  not  anywhere  fairly  appear 
among  them  in  that  far  away  period.  All  (}entile  nations,  indeed,  by  the  mov- 
ings  of  tired  and  restless  human  nature,  devised  some  poor  substitutes  for  the 
week  and  its  Sabbatism,  as  nundina,  deaides^  and  annual  festal  days.  But  the 
week  dropped  out  of  their  history  .  .  .  the  exact  seven-day  week  dropping  into 
the  inexact  astronomical  week  — into  a  five-day  period  in  Mexico,  into  a  nine-day 
period  in  Peru  and  Rome,  and  into  a  ten-day  period  in  Eg^t  and  Greece.  At  the 
epoch  of  five  centuries  before  Christ,  all  Gentile  nations  were  without  the  seven- 
day  week,  and  without  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath.  Romans  had  them  not  —  never 
had  —  had  Nundincs.  Greeks  and  Egyptians  had  them  not — had  lost  them  — 
had  the  decade.  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Medes  and  Persians 
had  them  not  —  had  lost  them  —  had  no  reported  substitutes.  The  seven-day 
week  was  dead.  Seventh  day  Sabbatism  was  dead.  The  elder  glory  had  disap- 
peared in  a  vast  eclipse. 
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One  proTidentud  misnon  of  ancient  Judaism  was  to  preserve  the  Sabbath  in 
history,  and  at  last  rekindle  its  fires  among  the  nations.  The  Dispersed  Jew  was 
eouBpicnons  as  the  Sabbath  torch-light  bearer.  He  marched  across  the  nations  and 
down  the  centuries  with  the  Sabbath  flag  unfurled  and  held  aloft.  The  eon- 
qneied  became,  religiously,  conquerors.  The  seventh-day  Sabbath  won  victories. 
The  Greek  and  Jew  races  —  the  one  now  descending  from  lofty  pinnacles  of 
greatness  —  the  other  representing  a  vast  Dispersion  —  were  widely  meeting  in 
history ;  and  many  (Greeks  and  Romans  entered  the  Synagogue  as  proselytes,  ac- 
cepted the  seven-day  week ;  and  kept  the  seventh-day  Sabbath. 

The  world  was  divinely  prepared  for  Christ  and  Christianity.  A  world  empire 
—  the  Roman  —  had  removed  impediments  from  the  way,  and  made  broad  high- 
ways for  intercourse  between  the  nations.  A  world  language  ~  the  Grecian  —  had 
everywhere  promoted  and  made  possible  international  intercourse.  Partition  walls 
between  civilized  nations  were  broken  down,  and  laws  and  customs,  more  or  less 
common,  united  East  and  West,  North  and  South.  All  these  prepared  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  But  other  providential  preparations  were  more  potent.  The  Disper- 
sion was  God^s  mightiest  factor.  ,  Judaism,  a  religious  oasis  in  the  world's  desert, 
a  protest  against  the  impiety  of  the  period,  was  the  cradle  of  the  GospeL  It  built 
in  all  cities  the  Synagogue  —  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  It  preached  everywhere 
Mosaism  —  the  Scriptures  —  the  Book.  It  unfurled  in  every  atmosphere  the  Sab- 
bath flag— the  Day.  These  were  God's  chief  preparative  forces.  They  gave 
new  and  divine  shaping  to  world-history. 

Sabbath  worshipers  are  an  unbroken  line  back  to  the  beginning.  Stand  aside, 
and  see  the  unending  column  pass  by,  floating  its  Sabbath  banners,  singing  its 
Sabbath  songs.  Adam  and  Eve  head  the  processi<m.  Abel,  Enoch,  and  other 
antediluvian  worthies  move  in  the  ranks.  Noah  renews  the  march.  Accadians 
appear  in  the  moving  oolunm.  Job  joins  it  in  the  land  of  Uz ;  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  One  can  almost  hear  the  bleating  of  their  flocks 
and  the  lowing  of  their  herds  as  they  sweep  by.  Moses  reformed  the  procession, 
and  started  that  mighty  column  of  Judaism  that  eventually  rekindled  Sabbath 
eampfires  in  all  the  world.  Jesus  changed  the  day,  and  initiated  the  march  of  the 
Christian  hosts.  Apostles  head  the  new  movement.  Martyrs  come  and  go.  Re- 
formers drift  by.    The  procession  is  unending. 

Day  of  Rest  :  Its  Obligation  and  Advantages.    By  Rev.  James  Staoy, 

D.  D.    Whittet  &  Shepperson,  Richmond,  Va.     12mo,  318  pp. 

This  book  starts  out  with  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  author,  who  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  Sabbath  reform  in  the  South.  Paper,  press-work, 
binding,  a  full  table  of  contents,  and  indexing  headings  along  the  edges, 
make  a  sound  body  for  the  soiind  mind  that  here  greets  ns.  Among  its 
freshest  points  are  the  following  :  — 

The  distinction  between  the  creation  of  things  common  and  things  sacred  is 
deariy  and  sharply  drawn  in  the  Mosaic  history  —  six  days,  germs  of  things  com- 
mon ;  seventh  day,  germ  of  things  sacred.  "  On  the  Seventh  day  God  ended  the 
work  which  He  had  made."  '*  TheSabbath  was  made  for  man.''  **  This  is  the  day 
the  Lord  hath  made." 

As  Gk>d's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neither  are  hit  days-  our  days.  If  the  proper 
proportion  only  be  maintained  the  analogy  holds. 

We  have  no  notice  of  a  positive  command  to  observe    the  day  before  ilia 
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Exodofl.  But  ue  we  to  eonehide  tiiftt  no  mioh  eominaiid  wm  griTen  ?  Thera  is 
not  a  HUBgle  line  to  show  that  a  oommand  had  ever  been  iasued  to  offer  lacrifieee 
till  the  time  of  Moses.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  no  intimation  of  the  divine  will 
had  bee^  given  to  Gain  and  Abel  ?  Indeed,  we  have  no  aooount  of  the  formal 
promulgation  of  any  law  regolating  tithes,  priesthood,  morals,  in  the  antedilu- 
vian world.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Losd  made  no  expression  of  his  will  oon- 
seining  these  thiqgs  ? 

DlAOBAM    8HOWISO    THK    OVEBLAFPntOS    OF    SaTUBDAT    AHD    SuSOAT. 


NoTB.  —  Aeeording  to  tiie  above  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  l^e  days  overlap  ^n 
the  Pacific,  and  that  persons  on  different  sides  of  the  180th  parallel  have  the 
same  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  yet  with  the  one  it  is  Saturday,  and  Sunday  with  the 
other.  It  is  customary  for  seamen  to  change  their  calendar  on  crossing  the  180th 
paialleL 
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IhAOBAM  8B0WIHO  THB  RSCUPBRATIYS  POWXB  OF  THB  SSTBNTH  DaT  ReM. 


Note.  —  The  aboTO  ehart  explains  itself.  With  the  Sunday  rest  the  human 
system  is  lifted,  and  kept  on  its  normal  plane.  Without  that  rest  the  tendency  is 
eontinually  downward. 

Futile  is  the  effort  to  oTerthrow  the  pie-Mosaic  origin  of  1^  Seventh  day  rest 
by  making  it  '*  a  sign  "  between  Jehorah  and  his  people  Israel.  Can  nothing  be 
made  **  a  sign  "  but  what  had  no  preyious  existence  ?  Oodmade  the  rainbow  a 
sign  between  him  and  Noah.  Surely  there  can  be  nothing  strange  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  God  should  take  an  institution  ordained  at  the  beginning  for  this  very 
purpose  as  well  as  others,  and  which  had  in  a  great  measure  fallen  into  disuse  — 
which  the  Old  World  had  cast  off  for  the  same  reason  that  the  people  of  this  gen- 
eration are  seeking  to  free  themselyes  from  it  — and  the  observance  of  which  by 
the  Israelites  must  have  been  greatly  interfered  with,  if  not  entirely  suppressed, 
by  their  idolatrous  taskmasters  in  Egypt,  and  make  it  the  recognized  symbol  of 
his  sovereignty  with  that  people,  He  is  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  separating 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  whom  He  intends  in  every  particular  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative people.  No  better  sign  of  recognised  sovereig^nty  could  be  invented. 
The  people  who  would  cease  their  daily  labors  and  business,  and  would  thus 
seemingly  sacrifice  one  seventh  of  their  time,  could  furnish  no  betcer  evidence  of 
their  willing^iess  to  obey. 

The  motive  given  for  obedience,  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  is  expressly 
asserted  to  be  the  example  of  the  Creator.  They  were  to  rest  because  he  had 
rested.  Now,  is  the  example  of  God  the  property  only  of  the  Jew  ?  If  God  in- 
tended the  ordinance  only  for  the  Jews,  why  not  assigpi  a  reason  applicable  only 
to  them  ?  The  universality  of  the  reason  proves  the  universality  of  the  law,  and 
the  universality  of  the  law  establishes  its  perpetuity. 

If  the  preface  [to  the  Commandments,  **  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  hatk 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  *']  Jndaizes  the  Fourth  Commandment,  so  it 
must  also  the  other  nine,  and  thus  we  are  left  without  any  moral  code  whatever. 
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Fnrthennare,  upon  this  ezdnti've  prinoiple,  we  voiild  likewise  be  deluured  from 
all  that  is  written  in  the  New  Testament,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  part  of  it,  if  not 
the  whole  of  it,  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  apostolic  times. 

This  book  contains  three  diagrams,  two  of  them  of  much  value,  given  on 
previous  pages.  The  globe  shows  the  **  Sunday  line  "  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  a  Seventh-daj  AdventLst,  having  reached  it  just  at  sunset  on  Friday, 
going  West,  would  suddenly  lose  the  whole  of  his  Saturday-Sabbath,  and  so 
have  but  oue  of  them  for  a  fortnight  This  is  only  one  of  many  practical 
difBculties  in  his  making  Saturday  the  only  name  given  under  heaven 
whereby  men  may  be  saved.  A  man  he  says  must  keep  exactly  the  same 
seventh  day  of  the  week  that  Adam  did  or  he  cannot  be  saved,  but  no  one 
can  tell  whether  Saturday  of  the  current  week  is  the  exact  successor  of 
that  Saturday,  or  if  so  which  Saturday,  that  of  New  York  or  that  of  San 
Francisco  or  that  of  Yokohama.  The  fourth  commandment  contains  no 
such  perplexity,  for  it  enjoins  not  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  but  the 
seventh  day  after  six  of  united  work.  Saturday  observance  was  merely  a 
Jewish  by-law. 

The  other  diagram  is  from  Dr.  Haegler  of  Germany,  and  shows  that  the 
rest  of  the  night  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Rest  Day  in  order  to 
give  a  clear  ledger  balance  once  a  week.  It  is  estimated  that  a  working 
day  uses  up  an  ounce  of  oxygen  and  that  the  rest  of  the  night  restores 
only  five  sixths  of  it,  which  makes  a  sixth  of  an  ounce  debt  for  each  day, 
amounting  to  a  whole  ounce  on  Sabbath  morning  and  so  requiring  a  full 
day  of  rest  to  square  accounts  for  a  new  start  on  Monday.  Those  who 
keep  this  law,  both  physicians  and  statistics  tell  us,  live  more  as  well  as 
better  years  than  those  who  break  it.  Keeping  it  puts  one  every  Sabbath 
on  the  heights,  **  leaping  with  God  from  seven  to  seveiL"* 

W.  F.  Crafts. 

The  Mormon  Delusion.  Its  History,  Doctrines,  and  the  Outlook  in  Utah. 
By  Rev.  W.  W.  Montgomery.  Boston  and  Chicago :  Congregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society.  12mo,  pp.  354.  1890. 
.  This  volume  is  regarded  by  many  experts  in  the  study  of  Mormonism  as 
the  best  summary  yet  made  of  the  history  and  present  outlook  of  the  Latter 
Day  Swindle.  It  is  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement  of  facts.  The  logical 
connections  of  the  history  are  made  clear,  llie  hinges  on  which  important 
events  in  Utah  have  turned  are  exhibited  distinctly  up  to  the  year  1890.  We 
heartily  commend  the  volume  for  its  accuracy,  fairness,  and  patriotic  spirit 
The  author  was  a  gpraduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1869  and  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1878,  and  is  now  a  lecturer  in  the  Scandinavian  Depart- 
ment of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  This  book  is  thoroughly  justified 
by  the  best  Gentile  opinion  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  asking,  as  it  does,  for  the 
universal  application  of  the  principles  of  Judge  Anderson's  decisions  and 
of  the  Idaho  Test  Oaths,  disfranchising  polygamists. 
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All  friends  of  the  higher  education  should  join  in  resisting, 
in  its  very  inception,  any  and  every  movement,  however  spe- 
ciously advocated,  looking  to  the  abbreviation  of  the  A.  B. 
course  from  four  years  to  three.  To  all  present  appearance, 
the  next  great  battle  in  defense  of  the  higher  education  vxill 
have  to  be  fought  at  this  precise  point.  No  body  of  American 
students  has  ever  asked  for  such  a  cheapening  of  the  degree. 
Even  at  Cambridge  the  students  are  reported  to  have  voted 
against  it.  The  Harvard  Alumni  have  never  asked  for  the 
change,  and  many  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  opposition  to  it.  Still  less  have  the  American  col- 
leges, or  any  class  of  them,  or  any  association  representing 
them,  asked  for  such  a  surrender  as  the  proposals  of  ^he 
Harvard  faculty  contemplate.  On  the  contrary,  the  authorities 
of  every  college  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  United  States, 
deprecate  the  movement  as  fraught  with  grave  and  far-reaching 
evils  to  all  the  colleges.  Harvard  included. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  growth  of  the  higher  education 
in  our  country  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population, 
and  the  short-weight  degree  (which  may  also  be  spelled  short- 
wait^  has  been  represented  as  the  only  cure  for  the  evil.  As 
the  first  allegation  does  not  accord  with  the  results  of  my 
investigations,  nor  the  second  with  my  judgment,  I  venture  to 
suggest  two  questions : 

1.  Whetlier  the  relative  significance  and  power  and  growth 
of  the  higher  education  were  ever  as  great  in  the  United  States 
as  to-day  ?     And, 

2.  In  case  they  are  not,  whether  the  best  way  to  cure  the  evil 
would  be  to  raise  up  a  larger  crop  of  superficial  and  one-sided 
smatterers  chiefly  interested  in  obtaining  the  earliest  possible 
chance  for  money  getting  ?  —  President  Warren^  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 
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8HOBTENINQ  COLLEQE  COUBSE8. 

Reports  from  the  College  Faculty  of  Harvard  University, 
stating  the  views  of  the  majority  favoring  the  reduction  of  the 
college  course,  and  also  the  reasons  of  the  minority  for  oppos- 
ing such  changes,  were  recently  presented  and  referred  to  the 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge.  The  Faculty  is  very 
evenly  divided  on  the  question,  84  favoring  the  change  pro- 
posed and  28  opposing  it,  while  four  are  absent  from  the  coun- 
try. The  minority  report  is  signed  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Whitney, 
E.  J.  Child,  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  C.  p.  Everett,  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
Bennett  H.  Nash,  C.  J.  White,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Frederic  D.  Allen, 
W.  G.  Farlow,  Chas.  L.  Jackson,  W.  M.  Davis,  Henry  B,  Hfll, 
W.  S.  Chaplin,  W.  E.  Byerly,  Ephraim  Emerton,  Edward  L, 
Mark,  Adolphe  Cohn,  S.  M.  Macvane,  B.  L.  R.  Briggs,  E.  H. 
Hall,  B.  O,  Peirce,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Freeman  Snow, 
P.  B.  Marcou,  Oliver  W.  Huntington,  Albert  A.  Howard,  and 
G.  P.  Baker.  In  their  report  these  gentlemen  urge  as  their 
strongest  objection  to  the  plan  that  they  believe  it  will  inevita- 
bly lower  the  standard  of  the  college  education  and  deg^rade 
the  bachelors'  degree. 

The  majority  say,  among  other  things :  One  objection  to  the 
present  system  is  the  advanced  age  of  the  graduate  of  college 
and  professional  school.  The  present  average  of  the  entering 
student  is  about  nineteen,  figured  on  statistics  of  thirty  years. 
The  Faculty  expects  this  might  be  reduced  to  eighteen,  but  no 
lower.  Eighteen  is  young  enough,  though  not  too  young,  for 
the  ordinary  boy  to  venture  into  the  inevitable  freedom  of  col- 
lege life.  The  majority  of  the  Faculty  think  that,  in  addition 
to  receiving  from  the  schools  better  prepared  boys  at  an  earlier 
age,  the  college  should  facilitate  an  optional  shortening  of  the 
time  spent  on  its  own  course  of  study  leading  to  the  A.  B.  In 
the  professional  schools  —  law,  medicine  and  theology  —  prodi- 
gious changes  have  taken  place  within  twenty  years,  and  are 
still  going  on.  These  professions  still  claim  one  half  of  all  the 
Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts.  The  professional  training  seems 
to  the  youth  and  to  his  parents  the  prime  necessity.  If  both 
college  and  professional  training  cannot  be  afforded,  it  is  the 
college  training  which  is  sacrificed.     The  number  of  students  in 
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American  colleges  has  not  increased  proportionately  ^ith  the 
increase  of  the  population  at  large ;  and  they  can  find  no  war- 
rant in  the  educational  history  of  older  nations  for  American 
practice  of  holding  the  best-educated  young  men  back  from  pro- 
fessional study  until  they  are  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  signed  the  majority  report : 
President  C.  W.  Eliot,  the  Dean,  Clement  L.  Smith,  Professw 
G.  M.  Lane,  C.  E.  Norton,  Ferdinand  Bocher,  J.  B.  Greenough, 
C.  H.  Toy,  J.  K.  Paine,  G.  L.  Goodale,  G.  H.  Palmer,  John 
Trowbridge,  Wm.  James,  J.  W.  White,  F.  G.  Peabody,  C.  R. 
Lanman,  J.  H.  Wright,  D,  G.  Lyon ;  Assistant  Professors,  G. 
A.  Bartlett,  F.  C.  De  Sumichrast,  E.  S.  Sheldon,  R.  L,  Sander- 
son, Josiah  Boyce,  Kuno  Fraucke,  H.  C.  G.  Von  Jagemann, 
Barrett  Wendell,  Edward  Channing,  F.  W.  Taussig,  A.  B. 
Hart;  Instructors,  C.  H.  Moore,  W.  B.  S.  Clymer,  C.  P. 
Parker,  Chas.  Gross,  J.  E.  Wolff,  and  Tutor  M.  H.  Morgan. 

JESUITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  American  people  sooner  or  later  will  learn  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  within  their  borders  until  the  Jesuits  are  not 
only  excluded  from  office,  but  individually  disfranchised  and 
their  treasonable  order  forever  suppressed  in  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union.  Ah  !  that  never  can  be  done,  some  one 
replies.  Owing  to  our  form  of  government  and  all  our  political 
ideas,  it  doubtless  will  be  more  difficult  to  banish  Jesuits  and 
all  other  traitors  and  sworn  enemies  of  freedom  from  our  re- 
public than  from  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  People  will 
be  heard  saying.  You  cannot  banish  Jesuits  or  interfere  with 
their  political  rights  ;  they  are  here,  they  are  to  stay  here  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  At  present  it  appears  thus,  and  so  far 
as  one  now  can  see  they  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end, 
with  their  treasonable  measures  and  menaces. 

But  in  the  past  it  has  been  discovered  that  in  great  emergen- 
cies the  Americans  are  an  inventive  people.  For  instance,  when 
troops  were  massing  at  the  North  in  1860-61,  men  said.  You 
cannot  send  those  militia  troops  through  the  State  of  Maryland ; 
it  would  violate  the  sovereign  rights  of  that  State.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  the  militia  troops  of  Massachusetts  were  sent 
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through  Maryland  and  marched  through  the  blockaded  and 
bloody  streets  of  Baltimore. 

In  1862-63  men  said,  You  cannot  enforce  the  draft.  But  it 
was  enforced  and  the  treasonable  serpent  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Boston  was  strangled. 

Men  said.  You  cannot  free  the  slaves  by  proclamation,  or  use 
them  as  soldiers.  But  the  slaves  were  freed  by  proclamation 
and  were  enrolled  as  soldiers.  Where  there  is  a  will  in  Amer- 
ica there  is  a  way  I  And  the  Jesuits,  if  they  continue  their 
plottings  against  our  liberties  and  our  schools ;  if  they  oontiuue 
to  do  as  they  have  been  doing,  and  as  their  pestiferous  creed 
compels  them  to  do,  some  day  will  be  confronted  by  an  indig- 
nant public  opinion  and  by  rigorous  legal  enactments  here  as 
they  have  been  elsewhere.  A  way  will  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try to  close  every  college,  every  monastery,  every  nunnery,  every 
parochial  school  under  their  management,  as  they  have  been 
closed  in  other  countries,  and  to  banish  their  order  from  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Eepublic  of  America,  as  at  one  time 
or  other  it  has  been  banished  from  every  country  in  Europe.  — 
Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend  of  Boston  University. 

GENERAL  BOOTH'b  PLANS  FOB  THE  POOR. 

General  Booth  proposes  to  be  sole  trustee  of  the  innnense  fnnds  needed 
to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  poor.  What  he  calls  regimented  coiipemtion 
means  autocratic  authority  over  a  world-wide  scheme  of  philanthropy. 
This  military  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  has  advan- 
tages no  doubt,  but  great  risks  also.  The  following  passages  contain  the 
very  heart  of  General  Booth's  now  celebrated  programme.  It  has  won  pow- 
erful friends  in  high  places. 

In  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  discipline  and  organ- 
ization, what  may  be  called  regimented  cooperation,  we  have  a 
principle  that  will  be  found  valuable  for  solving  many  social 
problems  other  than  that  of  destitution. 

What  is  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  the  Problem  of  the 
Unemployed  ? 

The  social  problem  presents  itself  before  us  whenever  a 
hungry,  dirty,  and  ragged  man  stands  at  our  door  asking  if 
we  can  give  him  a  crust  or  a  job.  That  is  the  social  ques- 
tion.    What  are  you  to  do  with  that  man  ?    He  has  no  money 
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in  liis  pocket,  all  that  he  can  pawn  he  has  pawned  long  ago,  bis 
stomach  is  as  empty  as  his  purse,  and  the  whole  of  the  clothes 
npon  his  back,  even  if  sold  on  the  best  terms,  would  not  fetch  a 
shilling.  There  he  stands,  your  brother,  with  sixpennyworth 
of  rags  to  cover  his  nakedness  from  his  fellow-men  and  not 
sixpennyworth  of  victuals  within  his  reach.  He  asks  for  work, 
which  he  will  set  to  even  on  his  empty  stomach  and  in  his 
ragged  uniform,  if  so  be  that  you  will  give  him  something  for 
it,  but  his  hands  are  idle,  for  no  one  employs  him.  What  are 
you  to  do  with  that  man  ?  That  is  the  great  note  of  interroga- 
tion that  confronts  Society  to-day.  Not  only  in  overcrowded 
England,  but  in  newer  countries  beyond  the  sea,  where  Society 
has  not  yet  provided  a  means  by  which  the  men  can  be  put 
npon  the  land  and  the  land  be  made  to  feed  the  men.  To  deal 
with  this  man  is  the  Problem  of  the  Unemplpyed,  To  deal 
with  him  effectively  you  must  deal  with  him  immediately,  yon 
must  provide  him  in  some  way  or  other  at  once  with  food,  and 
shelter,  and  warmth.  Next  you  must  find  him  something  to 
do,  something  that  will  test  the  reality  of  his  desire  to  work. 
This  test  must  be  more  or  less  temporary,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  prepare  him  for  making  a  permanent  live- 
lihood. Then,  having  trained  him,  you  must  provide  him 
wherewithal  to  start  life  afresh.  All  these  things  I  propose 
to  do.  My  Scheme  divides  itself  into  three  sections,  each  of 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  whole.  In  this 
threefold  organization  lies  the  open  secret  of  the  solution  of 
the  Social  Problem. 

The  Scheme  I  have  to  offer  consists  in  the  formation  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  people  who  are  willing  to  work  into  self- 
helping  and  self-sustaining  communities,  each  being  a  kind  of 
cooperative  society,  or  patriarchal  family,  governed  and  disci- 
plined on  the  principles  which  have  already  proved  so  effective 
in  the  Salvation  Army. 

These  communities  we  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
Colonies.    There  will  be — 

(1)  The  City  Colony. 

(2)  The  Farm  Colony. 

(3)  The  Over-Sea  Colony. 
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THE  CITY  COLONY, 

By  the  City  C!olony  is  meant  the  establishment,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  ocean  of  misery  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
of  a  number  of  Institutions  to  act  as  Harbors  of  Refuge  for  all 
and  any  who  have  been  shipwrecked  in  life,  character,  or  cir- 
cumstances. These  Harbors  will  gather  up  the  poor,  destitute 
creatures,  supply  their  immediate  pressing  necessities,  furnish 
temporary  employment,  inspire  them  with  hope  for  the  future, 
and  commence  at  once  a  course  of  regeneration  by  moral  and 
religious  influences* 

From  these  Institutions,  numbers  would,  after  a  short  time, 
be  floated  off  to  permanent  employment,  or  sent  home  to 
friends  happy  to  receive  them  on  hearing  of  their  reformation. 
All  who  remain  on  our  hands  would,  by  varied  means,  be 
tested  as  to  their  sincerity,  industry,  and  honesty,  and  as  soon 
as  satisfaction  was  created,  be  passed  on  to  the  Colony  of  the 
second  class. 

THE  FARM   COLONY. 

This  would  consist  of  a  settlement  of  the  Colonists  on  an 
estate  in  the  provinces,  in  the  culture  of  which  they  would  find 
employment  and  obtain  support.  As  the  race  from  the  Country 
to  the  City  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  distress  we  have 
to  battle  with,  we  propose  to  find  a  substantial  part  of  our  rem- 
edy by  transferring  those  same  people  back  to  the  country  — 
that  is,  back  again  to  "  the  Garden !  " 

Here  the  process  of  reformation  of  character  would  be  carried 
forward  by  the  same  industrial,  moral,  and  religious  methods  as 
have  already  been  commenced  in  the  City,  especially  including 
those  forms  of  labor  and  that  knowledge  of  agriculture  which, 
should  the  Colonist  not  obtain  employment  in  this  country,  will 
qualify  him  for  pursuing  his  fortunes  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances  in  some  other  land. 

From  the  Farm,  as  from  the  City,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  large  numbers,  resuscitated  in  health  and  character,  would 
be  restored  to  friends  up  and  down  the  country.  Some  would 
find  employment  in  their  own  callings,  others  would  settle  in 
cottages  on  a  small  piece  of  land  that  we  should  provide,  or  on 
Cooperative  Farms  which  we  intend  to  promote;  while  the 
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great  bulk,  after  trial  and  training,  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
Foreign  Settlement,  which  would  constitute  our  third  class  — 
namely.  The  Over-Sea  Colony. 

THE  OVER-SEA  COLONY. 

All  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  are  agreed  that 
in  our  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  Canada,  Western  Australia, 
and  elsewhere,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  useful  land  to  be 
obtained  almost  for  the  asking,  capable  of  supporting  our  sur- 
plus population  in  health  and  comfort,  were  it  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  it  is.  We  propose  to  secure  a  tract  of  land  in  one 
of  these  countries,  prepare  it  for  settlement,  establish  in  it  au- 
thority, govern  it  by  equitable  laws,  assist  it  in  times  of  necessity, 
settling  it  gradually  with  a  prepared  people,  and  so  secure  a 
home  for  these  destitute  multitudes. 

The  Scheme,  in  its  entirety,  may  aptly  be  compared  to  A 
Great  Machine,  foundationed  in  the  lowest  slums  and  purlieus 
of  our  great  towns  and  cities,  drawing  up  into  its  embrace  the 
depraved  and  destitute  of  all  classes ;  receiving  thieves,  harlots, 
paupers,  drunkards,  prodigals,  all  alike,  on  the  simple  condi- 
tions of  their  being  willing  to  work  and  to  conform  to  disci- 
pline. Drawing  up  these  poor  outcasts,  reforming  them,  and 
creating  in  them  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  truth ;  teach- 
ing them  methods  by  which  alike  the  bread  that  perishes  and 
that  which  endures  to  Everlasting  Life  can  be  won ;  forward- 
ing them  from  the  City  to  the  Country,  and  there  continuing 
the  process  of  regeneration,  and  then  pouring  them  forth  on  to 
the  virgin  soils  that  await  their  coming  in  other  lands,  keeping 
hold  of  them  with  a  strong  government,  and  yet  making  them 
free  men  and  women ;  and  so  laying  the  foundations,  perchance 
of  another  Empire  to  swell  to  vast  proportions  in  later  times. 
Why  not? 


QUESTIONS  TO  SPECIALISTS. 

REPLY  BY  MAJOR  O.  W.  BAIRD,  HELEKA,  MONTANA. 

•99.   What  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  ctarent  Indian  troubles  t 
Ti  e  various  causes  of  the  recent  Indian  outbreak  are  :  — 

1.  The  struggle  of  the  Pagan  Indians  to  resist  the  spread  of  Christian 
civilization  among  themselves.  To  do  this  they  appeal  to  old  fanaticisms. 
Pontiac,  in  the  18th  century,  and  Tecumseh,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, made  similar  appeals  with  terrible  results  to  both  red  men  and  white. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  old^  mode  of  life  with  its  freedom  to  wander  and 
hunt  is  most  manifestly  gone.  Brooding  upon  this,  and  wishing  for  its  re- 
turn, the  Indians  built  a  belief,  a  fantastic,  absurd  one,  upon  their  strong 
desire. 

3.  Short  rations,  hunger,  even  death  of  some  of  the  children  and  feeble 
ones.  This  matter  of  short  rations  is  a  difficult  one.  Many  peoplei  say  and 
with  much  reason,  "  Pauperizing  Indians  will  not  civilize  them.  They 
must  learn  to  work  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  food.''  Then  came,  as  just 
now,  three  years  of  drought.  Everything  fails,  crops,  grass,  water,  and  so 
domestic  stock.  In  November  I  visited  the  Indians  on  Tongue  and  Rose- 
bud rivers.  They  were  old  scouts  of  ours  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  and 
had  been  provided  by  General  Miles  with  cows.  I  asked  one  of  them  about 
the  cows.  He  replied,  "Got  none.  Indian  hungry  two  days,  three  days. 
Kill  cows,  eat."  I  have  just  returned  from  a  thousand  miles*  journey,  in 
course  of  which  I  visited  what  is  known  as  Fort  Peck  Agency.  An  item 
came  to  my  knowledge  while  there  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  illustration 
of  the  efiPects  of  drought  in  complicating  the  Indian  question  on  the  score 
of  self-support  by  agriculture.  At  Poplar  River  I  was  told  by  an  officer, 
who  has  been  on  duty  there  for  years,  that  crops  had  come  to  maturity  only 
twice  in  the  past  eleven  years.  The  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Sioux  have 
so  little  regular  rainfall  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  "  land-in- 
severalty  "  scheme  can  be  made  a  means  of  self-support  for  savages  or  par- 
tially civilized  people.  Irrigation  would  be  practicable  at  some  places,  but 
that  is  costly  and  its  use  requires  skill. 

Many  white  people  all  through  this  g^reat  Northwest  are  in  the  greatest 
straits  owing  to  three  years  of  drought,  and  have  mortgaged  all  that  they 
own  to  buy  winter  supplies.  If  white  people,  who  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  come  to  such  a  pass,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  Indians,  ignorant  of  civilized  industries  and  improvident  in  habits. 

These  three  seem  to  mo  to  liave  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  condition 
out  of  which  the  craze  has  grown.    To  these  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
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in  the  BIZ  to  ten  yean  of  comparatiye  peace  manj  Indian  boys  have  grown 
np  to  manhood  ;  have  listened  to  tales  of  the  old  days,  and  so  feel  a  desire 
to  win  renown  as  their  sires  did. 

As  to  Sitting  Boll,  I  think  that,  ultimately,  it  will  be  better,  for  Indians 
as  well  as  whites,  that  he  is  no  longer  a  nucleus  of  disaffection  or  hostility. 
Sitting  Bull  may  be  called  the  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  Indians.  He  was 
an  irreconcilable,  and  was  always  and  unchangeably  a  savage.  There  is 
some  danger  that  his  taking  off  may,  for  a  time,  arouse  hostility. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Eastern  friends  of  the  Indians  watch  events  closely 
and  try  to  learn  the  facts.  There  is  a  certain  theoretical  amateurishness 
about  their  views,  and  as  they  fail  to  apprehend  so  they  cannot  do  justice  to 
Uie  point  of  view  of  the  frontier  people. 

The  Indian  is  a  htanan  savage.  £astem  philanthropy  sees  only  the  hu- 
man. Western  experience  sees  only  the  savage.  Men  who  have  seen  their 
families  subjected  to  atrocities  which  cannot  be  named,  or  whose  neighbors 
have  thus  suffered,  can  think  of  Indians  only  with  a  shuddering  horror. 
Many  excellent  apologists  for  the  Indian  at  the  £ast  would  find  their  views 
modified  if  they  were  living  on  a  lone  ranch  in  one  of  the  Dakotas  and 
were  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Indians.  Some  Western  people 
say,  '*  Exterminate  them."  To  do  that  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
horrible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strong  arm  is  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  them,  and  the  strong  Christian  heart  likewise. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  so  little  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  so 
mnch  greed  grasps  after  Indian  lands,  and  that  our  form  of  government 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  intelligent  tyranny  that  is  needed,  I  fear  there 
is  little  hope  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  be  assimilated  with  us. 
Even  if  this  is  true,  it  does  not  lessen  our  obligations  to  the  Indians.  We 
0106  them  fair  treatment  in  direct  ratio  with  our  superiority. 

VOL.  vn.  —  MO.  37.        5 
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Fabmebs  as  a  dass  are  now  asserting  as  almost  never  before 
their  great  power  in  American  politics.  We  regret  that  they  do 
not  attack  the  liquor  traffic.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  sub-treas- 
ury plan.  The  following  is  the  platform  of  the  Farmers*  Alli- 
ance as  lately  adopted  in  a  national  convention  held  in  Florida. 

First,  we  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks  ;  we  demand  that  the 
government  shall  establish  sab-treasuries  or  depositories  in  the  several 
States  which  shall  loan  money  direct  to  the  people  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  non-perishable  farm  products, 
and  also  upon  real  estate,  with  proper  limitations  upon  the  quantity  of  land 
and  amount  of  money.  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium  be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $dO  per  capita. 

Second,  we  demand  that  Congress  shall  pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  dealing  in  futures  on  all  agricultural  and  mechanical  pro- 
ductions, preserving  a  stringent  system  of  procedure  in  trials,  such  as  shall 
secure  prompt  conviction  and  the  imposition  of  such  penalties  as  shall 
secure  the  most  perfect  compliance  with  the  law. 

Third,  we  condemn  the  silver  bill  recently  passed  by  Congpresa,  and 
demand  in  lien  thereof  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

Fourth,  we  demand  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of 
land,  and  that  Congress  take  prompt  action  to  devise  some  plan  to  obtain 
all  lands  now  ovmed  by  aliens  and  foreign  syndicates,  and  that  all  lands 
now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  such  as  is  actually 
used  and  needed  by  them  be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held  for 
actual  settlers  only. 

Fifth,  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privi- 
leges to  none,  we  demand  that  our  national  legislation  shall  be  so  framed  in 
the  future  as  not  to  build  up  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  another.  We 
further  demand  a  removal  of  the  existing  heavy  tariff  from  the  necessaries 
of  life  that  the  poor  of  our  land  must  have.  We  further  demand  a  just  and 
equitable  system  of  graduated  tax  on  incomes.  We  believe  that  the  money 
of  the  country  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  hence  we  demand  that  all  national  and  state  revenues  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  economically  and  hon- 
estly administered. 

Sixth,  we  demand  the  most  rigid,  honest,  and  just  state  and  national 
govermental  control  and  supervision  of  the  means  of  public  communication 
and  transportation,  and  if  this  control  and  supervision  do  not  remove  the 
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abuaes  now  exigting,  we  demand  the  government  ownership  of  such  means 
of  communication  and  transportation. 

The  following  planks,  which  were  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  were  stricken  out  by  the  convention. 

That  Congress  issue  a  sufficient  amount  of  fractional  paper  currency  to 
facilitate  exchange  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States  mails.  We 
denumd  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings  bank  in  connection  with  the 
post  offices  of  the  country,  for  a  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings  of  the  people 
in  small  amounts. 

We  demand  that  all  patents  shall  terminate  in  ten  years,  without  renewal, 
and  that  patents  for  improvements  shall  not  be  granted  except  they  be  of 
essential  and  independent  merit  as  an  invention,  subject  to  all  regulations 
bearing  upon  original  patents,  and  that  upon  the  granting  of  the  patent  the 
government  shall  decide  upon  the  amount  of  royalty  to  be  assessed  for  the 
right  to  manufacture  and  sell  such  patented  article  ;  and  whenever  any  per- 
son or  persons  shall  pay  said  royalty  they  shall  have  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  the  articles  patented. 

Secret  societies  even  in  America  sometimes  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  members.  While  it  is  hoped  that 
the  recent  murder  of  the  chief  of  police  of  New  Orleans  by  the 
Mafia,  the  Sicilian  secret  society,  may  end  in  the  suppression 
of  that  organization  in  this  eountry,  it  is  evident  that  the  task 
will  be  a  difficult  one.  It  will  be  easier  because  its  members, 
being  all  Italians,  cannot  lose  themselves  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and,  conscious  that  they  are  thus  marked,  may  be  terri- 
fied into  submission  by  the  menace  of  expulsion  or  extermina- 
tion. But  the  fact  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  police  force 
and  the  arrest  of  suspects,  no  direct  evidence  against  the  society 
has  thus  far  been  obtained,  indicates  that  witnesses  have  been 
spirited  away,  or  that  in  view  of  the  death  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  organization  upon  traitors,  they  are  not  procurable.  As 
the  members  of  the  Mafia,  like  those  of  other  societies  employ- 
ing murder  to  attain  their  ends,  fear  their  own  law  more  than 
that  of  the  land,  in  that,  its  operation  is  never  relaxed  or  miti- 
gated and  hangs  over  the  offender  as  long  as  he  lives,  the  ordi- 
nary civil  law  is  not  strong  enough  to  deal  with  them,  and  the 
society  thus  continues  its  existence  in  spite  of  the  government. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  chief  idea  of  the  Mafia  is  to  extort 
money  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  but  its  power  is  evi- 
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dently  used  for  other  and  more  disrepntable  purposes,  and  in 
Sicily  it  systematically  levies  blackmail,  and  is  even  accused  of 
hiring  out  assassins.  All  attempts  to  crush  it  by  ordinary 
process  of  law  have  failed,  as,  indeed,  they  have  in  the  case  of 
all  the  principal  secret  societies  sanctioning  murder,  even  when 
the  attempts  have  been  made  by  governments  not  too  scrupulous 
as  to  the  methods  employed.  The  group  of  Italian  societies 
called  Carbonari,  may  be  fairly  held  to  have  beaten  the  govern- 
ments, though  attacked  by  several  Italian  administrations,  by  the 
Austrian  government,  and  by  the  Roman  Church,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  it^  motives  as  well  as  actions.  The 
Nihilists  have  never  been  rooted  out,  though  they  are  few  in 
numbers,  and  the  Russian  police  use  about  any  means  they  like, 
legal  or  illegal,  are  backed  by  overwhelming  physical  force,  and 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  in  their  efforts.  The  Triad, 
the  immense  Chinese  secret  society,  has  persistently  defied  the 
efforts  of  the  Peking  authorities  to  suppress  it,  though  the  latter 
simply  exterminate  its  members  wherever  known,  and  the  Sin- 
gapore government  could  do  nothing  with  the  Chinese  society 
there,  but  for  its  ability  to  shell  the  city  from  the  water.  The 
Camorra  maintains  its  hold  in  Naples,  though  unpopular  with 
all  classes  of  society ;  a  once  strong  secret  society  exists  in 
France,  though  now  inactive ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  British 
government  have  failed  to  crush  the  Irish  societies,  though  its 
efforts  are  indorsed  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  their  mem- 
bers belong.  The  societies  die,  of  course,  but  mainly  from  inter- 
nal dissension  or  lack  of  sufficient  motive  to  live,  the  ordinary 
law,  depending  for  its  successful  operation  upon  the  procure- 
ment of  evidence,  in  these  cases  not  procurable,  lacking  the 
strength  to  deal  with  them.  The  signal  exception  to  the  rule 
of  failure  is  the  suppression  of  the  Thugs  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, a  task  regarded  as  wholly  impossible,  the  members  of  the 
society  being  scattered  through  a  population  of  250,000,000, 
with  no  outward  sign  to  distinguish  them,  and  bound  together 
by  religious  creed.  But  in  this  struggle  the  government  pos- 
sessed advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  in  the  exemption 
of  its  officials  from  assassination  by  the  Thugs  by  reason  of 
religious  scruples,  in  the  freedom  of  witnesses  from  terrorism 
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by  sabjection  to  life-long  detention,  and  in  the  exact  truthful- 
ness of  the  testimony  they  gave.  But  no  other  goyernwents 
can,  in  their  conflict  with  secret  societies,  hope  for  these  advan- 
tages, and  although  they  cannot  relax  their  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crime,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  societies  will  con- 
tinue to  baffle  them  until  they  die  through  extinction  of  the 
motives  that  brought  them  into  being. 

Slavery  was  industrial  barbarism.  Free  labor  is  slowly  in- 
troducing, not  only  financial  prosperity,  but  a  higher  type  of 
society  into  the  Southern  States. 

Current  statistics  of  progress  at  the  South  show  that  although 
the  work  of  development  is  comparatively  new,  very  substantial 
results  are  being  attained.  Fortunately,  too,  account  of  the 
rate  of  progress  is  easily  had  in  the  habit  of  some  of  the  South- 
em  journals  of  compiling  quarterly  reports  of  the  new  enter- 
prises started,  and  the  ready  comparison  they  afford  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  Thus  a  report 
furnished  by  a  Chattanooga  paper  for  the  quarter  ending  Oc- 
tober 1,  1890,  places  the  number  of  new  enterprises  begun 
at  1,114,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  400  over  the  same  period  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  employed 
extending  into  millions.  In  the  number  are  105  new  railways, 
and  125  blast  furnaces,  smelters,  and  rolling  mills,  the  latter 
giving  fresh  proof  that  the  iron  industry  of  the  country  will 
ultimately  pass  under  Southern  control,  with  water-works,  street 
railway  lines,  and  other  enterprises  of  a  semi-public  character. 
Beside  these,  eighty-three  foundries  and  machine-shops  and  sev- 
enty-eight new  cotton  and  woolen  mills  have  been  established, 
with  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
boots  and  shoes,  canning  factories,  and  191  wood-working  shops. 
Necessarily,  this  progress  in  manufacture  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  towns,  which  in  turn  attract  people  from 
the  country,  every  new  railroad  and  factory  built  stimulating 
the  drift  in  this  direction.  The  census  returns,  yet  incomplete,^ 
have  also  been  made  use  of  to  determine  the  present  wealth  of 
the  South  as  compared  to  that  of  1880,  with  the  result  to  find 
an  increase  of  $1,673,000,000,  or  about  eighty  per  cent,  in  the 
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assessed  yalue  of  property,  with  a  reduction  of  public  indebted- 
ness of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  South, 
exclusive  of  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
is  estimated  at  $10,268,000,000,  giving  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
$600,  an  increase  of  $200  since  1880,  a  ratio  that  will  hardly  be 
reached  elsewhere.  In  the  same  way,  the  number  of  miles  of 
railway  is  estimated  at  40,000  as  against  17,000  a  decade  ago, 
the  number  of  cotton  mills  at  230  as  against  142,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  same  period  of  225  per  cent,  in  the  product  of 
wood-working  establishments.  The  production  of  pig-iron  is 
estimated  at  1,400,000  tons  greater  than  in  1880,  and  the  agri- 
cultural products  at  fifty-four  per  cent,  more,  and  so  on  through 
the  list,  every  quarterly  return  showing  not  only  rapid  industrial 
development,  but  rapid  growth  in  wealth  as  well.  And  as  this 
means  larger  business  relations  with  the  North,  and  so  closer 
business  ties,  the  obliteration  of  sectional  feeling,  the  growth  of 
education  and  the  settlement  of  the  race  question  in  the  South, 
the  whole  country  will  hope  for  its  continuance.  Many  social 
problems  yet  remain  to  be  solved  in  the  South,  but  industrial 
development,  with  the  consequent  growth  of  wealth  and  higher 
social  conditions,  and  the  influx  of  skilled  labor,  imported  or 
trained  at  home,  will  do  much  to  hasten  their  solution. 

Hindoo  marriage  customs  have  long  been  a  fruitful  subject 
of  discussion  in  England,  but  no  proposals  for  reform  yet  made 
could  be  carried  into  effect  without  exciting  widespread  disaf- 
fection. It  is  admitted  that  no  prohibitory  statute  can  or  should 
be  passed  by  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  child-marriage  be- 
ing not  only  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty,  but  so  imbedded  in 
religious  feeling  and  social  custom  that  its  abandonment  would 
be  tantamount  to  revolution.  The  enforcement  of  such  a  stat- 
ute would  be  certain  to  be  deemed  oppression  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  beside,  the  law  would  not  be  obeyed,  or  if  enforced,  would 
ultimately  provoke  mutiny  and  collision.  A  recent  reformer, 
^  however,  makes  several  suggestions  for  the  remedying  the 
abuses  of  the  Hindoo  marriage  customs,  some  of  which  can  be 
carried  out  by  statute,  the  first  being  to  raise  the  age  of  con- 
sent from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  that  is,  to  give  girls  un- 
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der  the  latter  age  the  protection  against  their  husbands  that 
they  have  elsewhere  against  strangers.  Such  a  statute  would 
work  a  real  reform,  in  that  its  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  age 
of  marriage,  an  effect  that  would  be  welcomed  by  the  mothers 
of  the  girls  and  would  not  unduly  irritate  the  fathers  or  the^ 
priesthood.  Equally  feasible  is  the  suggestion  that  the  suit 
for  the  restoration  of  the  conjugal  rights,  placed  upon  the  stat> 
ute  books  to  please  the  Hindoos,  be  abolished,  suit  never  being 
resorted  to  save  when  the  parties  are  wholly  inimical,  and  their 
relations  thus  better  settled  out  of  court  than  in.  Another 
recommendation  is  such  reenactment  of  the  remarriage  act, 
permitting  widows  to  marry  again,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
dead  letter ;  but  the  most  important  one  is  that  to  protect  wid- 
ows who  thus  remarry  and  persons  who  abandon  the  chilc^. 
marriage  system  from  the  penalties  inflicted  by  Hindoo  ecclesi- 
astical law.  As  matters  now  stand,  both  acts  are  a  distinct 
violation  of  this  law,  punishable  by  excommunication  by  the 
priesthood  or  the  caste,  the  integrity  of  the  latter  system  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  power  to  inflict  this  punishment. 
Unless  this  power  existed  by  secular  and  religious  sanction, 
the  caste  laws,  which  are  always  onerous  and  often  oppres- 
sive, would  be  constantly  violated  and  so  ultimately  disappear, 
with  the  result  that  the  Hindoo  social  system  would  be  at  an 
end.  But  if  this  power  were  taken  away  in  the  case  of  the 
excommunication  of  widows  and  those  who  abandon  child-mar- 
riage, the  priests  and  faithful  Hindoos  would  think  at  once 
that  if  government  could  interfere  with  their  creed  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  could  and  probably  would  do  so  in  another,  and  thus 
that  the  whole  caste  system  would  ultimately  be  abolished.  As 
this  would  threaten  the  whole  religious  and  social  system,  the 
priests,  whose  positions  and  authority  would  be  menaced,  would 
stir  up  revolt,  the  more  easily  because  the  whole  community 
would  think  with  them,  with  a  result  to  produce  a  new  mutiny, 
compared  to  which  the  first  one  would  be  trivial.  If  this  risk 
is  to  be  taken,  it  would  be  better  to  prohibit  child-marriage 
entirely ;  and  yet  as  a  part  of  the  religious  creed  which  Eng- 
land has  tolerated  for  years,  it  is  a  question  how  far  she  has 
the  right  to  use  her  superior  force  to  that  end.     She  has  abol- 
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ished  snttee  and  the  drowning  of  infants,  but  these  were  not 
enjoined  by  ecclesiastical  law,  while  protecting  a  married  widow 
in  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  temple  by  her  presence  would 
be  a  direct  invasion  of  Hindoo  church  teachings.  The  whole 
matter  is  full  of  difficulties,  but  if  England  is  to  make  the  exer- 
cise of  Hindoo  ecclesiastical  discipline  a  penal  offense,  while 
sanctioning  Moslem  polygamy,  she  can  hardly  complain  if  the 
Hindoos,  finding  that  they  cannot  retain  their  own  creed  in  its 
purity,  choose  to  become  Mussulmans. 

Chinese  immigration  disturbs  Russia.  The  building  of  Rus- 
sian railroads  disturbs  China.  Correspondence  from  St.  Peters- 
burg indicates  that  the  Russian  government  is  much  exercised 
over  the  influx  of  Chinese  into  its  southeastern  possessions,  par- 
ticularly into  the  Amoor  and  South  Ussuria  districts.  Efforts 
to  found  Russian  colonies  in  these  districts  have  utterly  failed, 
but  the  Chinese  have  swarmed  over  the  frontier  in  immense 
numbers,  occupying  the  best  lands  and  the  most  available  points 
for  trade,  until  they  threaten  to  take  entire  possession.  Various 
measures  have  been  proposed  to  check  the  immigration,  among 
them  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  poll  tax,  as  in  Australia,  and  a 
recent  dispatch  states  that  an  absolute  check  has  been  found, 
though  what  it  is  is  not  made  known.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
devise  any  plan  that  will  effectually  shut  them  out,  for  while  the 
Chinese  can  be  kept  from  landing  at  ports  like  San  Francisco  or 
Sydney,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  prevent  immigration  from 
trickling  across  the  long  and  illy-guarded  southeastern  boundary 
line  of  Russia.  Meantime  reports  come  that  the  Pekin  au- 
thorities, alarmed  by  the  extension  of  the  trans-Caspian  railroad 
nearly  to  their  western  frontier,  and  the  proposed  construction 
of  the  trans-Siberian  railway  along  their  northern  frontier, 
have  determined  to  abandon  their  conservation  and  to  build 
railways  on  their  own  side  of  the  line,  chiefly  for  defensive  mili- 
tary operations.  Naturally  the  report  will  be  received  with 
considerable  doubt,  owing  to  the  imperial  edict  against  the 
construction  of  the  Hankow  railway  last  year,  and  the  recent 
popular  rising  against  the  short  coal-road  from  Tientsin  to 
Tongshan,  though  foreign  residents  in  China  believe  that  a  new 
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railroad  policy  will  soon  be  inaugurated.  The  basis  of  this 
belief  is  the  extension  of  the  trans-Caspian  tailroad  to  Samar- 
cand,  by  which  Russia  has  approached  the  western  frontier  of 
China ;  the  early  construction  of"  the  Siberian  road  skirting  the 
entire  northern  frontier  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  possession  by 
Russia  of  Yladivostock,  on  the  east  Asian  coast,  which  enables 
her  to  press  China  closely  upon  three  sides.  The  menace  thus 
implied  is,  it  is  stated,  clearly  perceived  at  Peking,  and  recent 
correspondence  asserts  that  the  imperial  authorities  are  holding 
back  only  until  the  necessity  of  the  construction  of  railways  as 
a  matter  of  military  defense  has  become  more  clearly  apparent 
to  the  people.  Of  course,  for  whatever  reason  the  work  is  un- 
dertaken, the  construction  of  railways  must  inevitably  tend  to 
break  down  Chinese  seclusion,  and  to  promote  the  opening  of 
the  empire  to  civilization,  but  there  are  considerations  which 
may  act  against  their  construction  as  a  purely  defensive  meas- 
ure. For  some  time,  close  observers  of  the  situation  in  the  far 
East  have  felt  that  Afghanistan  has  ceased  to  be  the  only  factor 
in  Russia's  policy  toward  England  in  Asia,  and  that,  with  the 
advance  of  the  northern  power  to  the  Manchurian  seaboard  and 
the  British  acquisition  of  Upper  Burmah,  the  pivot  of  movement 
has  been  moved  farther  east.  The  northeastern  boundary  be- 
tween China  and  Russia  has  recently  been  delimited,  and  that 
between  England  and  China  on  the  southwest  will  doubtless 
soon  be,  and  the  Peking  statesmen  are  not  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages as  well  as  dangers  of  their  position  between  two  great  and 
hostile  powers.  In  the  event  of  war,  China  could,  by  alliance 
with  one  power  or  the  other,  easily  control  the  situation,  and  her 
diplomats  perceive  that  ^^  the  struggle  over  a  weak  intermediate 
Asiatic  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  may  take  the  form  of 
a  contest  for  the  alliance  of  a  strong  intermediate  Asiatic  power 
at  Peking."  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  plan  of 
playing  one  great  power  against  the  other  may  be  preferred  as 
a  method  of  defense  to  the  construction  of  railways,  with  the 
intense  popular  hostility  it  would  be  certain  to  involve. 

Siberia  has  been  opened  to  the  world  of  commerce.     The 
project  to  connect  this  remote  land  with  the  markets  of  western 
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Europe  through  the  frozen  seas  lying  between  the  North  Cape 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Yenesei  has  at  last  been  realized,  and  a 
new  route  thus  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Hitherto 
Siberia  has  been  practically  closed  to  Western  trade,  which  could 
only  find  its  way  into  that  region  over  the  steppes  of  European 
Russia,  or  from  the  south  through  Afghanistan,  at  a  cost  abso- 
lutely prohibitive.s  True,  the  region  is  not  connected  in  the 
mind  with  profitable  commercial  enterprise,  being  suggestive 
rather  of  sterility,  frost,  and  exile,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  pop- 
ulation of  late  years,  and  the  testimony  of  explorers  as  to  its 
vast  natural  resources,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  value  as  a  market. 
Siberia  is  no  longer  merely  a  vast  penal  settlement,  the  cheap- 
ness of  land  attracting  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  from 
Bussia  proper,  with  a  resultant  increase  of  saleable  products, 
which,  even  before  the  influx  began,  were  largely  in  excess  of 
available  markets.  The  climate,  save  in  the  northernmost 
region,  is  healthy,  the  forests  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  mineral 
resources  inexhaustible,  fish  abound  in  the  rivers ;  and  in  the 
southern  half,  cereal  crops  are  grown  as  generous  as  those  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  country  is  traversed  by  vast  water- 
ways, all  running  to  the  north,  the  Obi  having  a  length  of  2,700 
miles  and  the  Yenesei  of  still  more,  both  navigable  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  course  and  fed  by  tributaries,  most  of 
them  also  navigable.  But  while  on  nearly  all  the  great  rivers 
steamers  carry  a  local  traffic,  there  is  no  communication  with 
outside  markets  either  by  land  or  sea,  the  trans-Siberian  rail- 
way being  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  the  colonists  without 
liberty  or  ability  to  build  ocean  vessels  and  pioneer  new  tracks 
to  the  west  for  themselves.  Western  capitalists,  moreover, 
have  always  assumed  that  communication  between  European 
ports  and  Siberian  rivers  was  barred  by  the  ice  of  the  Kara  Sea, 
and  it  has  remained  for  a  British  navigator,  who  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  at  his  own  expense  persistently  conducted  ex- 
plorations in  that  quarter,  to  proveits  feasibility.  Appointing 
a  rendezvous  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  a  Russian 
steamer  descending  the  Yenesei  from  the  far  interior,  in  the 
gulf  where  that  mighty  stream  enters  the  ocean,  he  successfully 
sailed  a  steamship  through  the  Arctic  Sea  last  year,  and  arrived 
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at  the  appointed  time.  The  ronte  lies  around  the  North  Cape 
into  the  Kara  Sea,  thence  north  of  the  Saiuoyede  Peninsula, 
across  the  Gulf  of  Obi  and  southward  into  the  Yenesei,  a  track 
for  which  no  charts  exist,  but  which  the  navigator  found  easily 
practicable.  Unfortunately,  connection  failed  just  when  success 
seemed  assured,  the  Russian  vessel,  built  for  river  service,  being 
afraid  to  cross  the  Yenesei  estuary,  160  miles  in  length,  and 
the  British  steamer  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  channel 
to  attempt  it.  This  year,  however,  fuller  knowledge  has  removed 
the  difficulty ;  the  estuary  has  been  found  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships  np  to  the  terminal  port  for  the  river  steamers,  and 
two  British  merchant  vessels  have  sailed  200  miles  up  the  Yenesei 
and  exchanged  cargoes  with  a  fleet  from  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  stream.  That  is  to  say,  with  only  one  transshipment,  goods 
from  London  have  been  sent  by  water  through  central  Siberia 
to  a  point  not  far  from  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  the  connection  of  western  Europe  by  sea  with  Siberia 
for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  conclusively  demonstrated. 
As  the  open  season,  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, affords  ample  time  to  reach  the  Yenesei  and  return,  the 
establishment  of  regular  commercial  service  is  only  a  matter  of 
organization,  though  its  value  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
willingness  of  St  Petersburg  to  open  Siberia,  with  its  vast 
potential  wealth,  to  the  trade  of  the  outside  world.  If  it  is 
willing,  an  immense  market  will  have  been  opened  to  Western 
goods  and  manufactures,  rivaling  in  value  those  of  the  Argen- 
tine, Uruguay,  or  the  Mexican  Republic 

Alaska,  in  a  convention  recently  held  at  Juneau,  asks  Con- 
g^ress  for  the  following  measures  of  relief  from  the  present  crude 
and  confused  state  of  the  government  of  that  vast  territory. 
We  can  heartily  indorse  every  one  of  these  appeals,  except  the 
eighth. 

First.   A  delegate  in  Congress  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

Second.  A  code  of  laws  adapted  to  oor  condition  and  demanded  by 
our  necessities,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  act  clearly  aod  specifically  defin- 
ing which  among  the  statutes  of  Oregon  shall  be  extended  over  and 
i^plicable  to  Alaska. 
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Third.  Changes  in  the  jadicial  system  so  as  to  provide  that  appeals 
and  writs  of  error  may  be  prosecuted  from  the  District  Court  of  Alaska 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Oregon,  and  in  the  manner  and 
in  such  cases  as  now  provided  by  law,  from  such  Circuit  Court  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  also  increasing  the  number 
and  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  conmiissioners. 

Fourth.  Laws  providing  for  the  surveying  and  platting  town  sites, 
and  opening  the  lots  of  any  such  town  sites  now  or  hereafter  so  sur- 
veyed and  platted,  to  purchase  by  actual  and  bona  fide  settlers,  re- 
serving to  all  who  may  have  occupied  and  improved  any  snch  lots  the 
prior  right  of  such  purchase. 

Fifth.  Provisions  whereby  title  may  be  acquired  to  cannery  sites 
and  fishing  stations,  and  opening  the  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber 
lands  of  the  Territory  to  purchase,  preemption,  and  homestead,  under 
such  restrictions,  however,  as  will  preserve  from  the  grasp  of  specula- 
tors, syndicates,  and  corporations,  and  secure  to  actual  and  bona  fide 
settlers  and  residents  of  the  Territory  that  heritage  of  the  people,  the 
public  lands. 

Sixth.  Aside  from  a  territorial  board  and  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, having  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory, 
we  submit  that  the  immediate  management  of  such  schools,  especially 
in  the  more  populous  settlements,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
local  boards  of  trustees,  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  town  and  village 
respectively,  and  having  the  powers  nsually  exercised  by  similar  boards 
in  the  States  and  other  Territories  of  the  Union. 

Seventh.  Provisions  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  government 
by  the  people  of  such  towns  and  villages  may  desire  it. 

Eighth.  The  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  lien  thereof  of  a  stringent  and  well-guarded  license  law, 'which 
shall  provide  for  speedy  and  severe  punishment  to  all  who  sell,  give 
away,  or  in  any  manner  furnish  any  intoxicating  liquors  or  drinks  to 
the  Indians,  and  also  providing  that  all  moneys  derived  from  such 
licenses,  and  from  fines  and  penalties  imposed  for  violation  of  such 
license  law,  shall  go  into  the  municipal  treasury  of  the  town,  village,  or 
settlement  wherein  the  same  accrue,  to  be  expended  under  direction  of 
the  local  authorities  for  public  improvements. 

Ninth.  The  establishment  of  a  weekly  mail  service  between  South- 
eastern Alaska  and  Puget  Sound,  and  of  a  monthly  service  between 
Southeastern  Alaska  and  other  portions  of  the  Territory. 

Tenth.  A  fair  and  reasonable  appropriation  for  government  build- 
ings at  Juneau,  and  for  the  repair  of  such  buildings  at  Sitka  and 
WrangeL 
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Attempts  to  patch  up  a  truce  between  the  Irish  factions 
continue,  a  second  meeting  having  occurred  between  Mr.  Parueli 
and  Mr.  O'Brien,  last  week,  at  Boulogne.  The  details  of  the 
conference  are  not  made  public,  but  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Pamell  is  willing  to  retire  temporarily  provided  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy also  withdraws  and  Mr.  O'Brien  becomes  the  head  of 
the  reunited  party.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  such  a 
scheme  can  carry,  in  the  prospect  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  imprison- 
ment, the  opposition,  stimulated  in  some  cases  by  personal  hos- 
tility, of  the  McCarthy  Nationalists,  and  the  growing  clerical 
influence  against  any  return  whatever  of  Mr.  Pamell  to  power. 
Indeed,  even  if  Mr.  O'Brien  should  support  Mr.  Pamell,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  can  carry  the  McCarthy  faction  with  him, 
or  win  over  Mr.  Davitt,  the  latter  being  at  personal  enmity 
with  the  smirched  leader  and  the  former  including  among  its 
directors  several  men  ambitious  of  succeeding  to  leadership 
themselves.  In  this  opposition,  apparently,  lies  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  Mr.  Pamell's  resumption  of  power,  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  against  him,  supposed  to  be  more  formidable,  de- 
pending upon  the  real  attitude  of  the  Irish  people  toward  the 
Roman  Church,  which  cannot  be  known  until  they  have  acted. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Irish  people  obey  the  orders 
of  the  clergy,  but  experience  shows  that  such  obedience  is  often 
purely  formal,  and  that  while  they  nominally  indorse  the  in- 
structions of  the  priests,  they  act  to  suit  themselves.  Doubtless 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  even  in  political  matters,  but  resent  its  application  and 
when  pushed  too  far  disobey  it,  an  attitude  so  well  understood 
by  the  church  that  it  is  always  careful  not  to  strain  loyalty  un- 
duly. But  the  bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy  have  never  quite 
approved  of  Mr.  Pamell,  partly  because  he  is  a  Protestant, 
partly  because  of  his  association  with  revolutionists,  and  partly 
because  of  the  Pope's  rescript,  which  they  disapprove  but  which 
they  think  that  they  ought  to  obey.  Now  that  they  have  a 
moral  ground  against  him,  they  intend  to  put  him  down  by  as- 
sisting Catholic  home  rule  candidates,  and  as  to  accomplish  any- 
thing they  must  exert  their  authority,  it  is  a  question  how  the 
people  will  take  it     The  outcome  of  the  Kilkenny  campaign 
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was  apparently  a  victory  for  the  clergy,  but  with  the  conditions 
prevailing  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  do  not  expect  a  Protestant  to  be  bound  by  their  rules  of 
morality,  and  are  tainted  with  Jacobinism,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
hereafter  clerical  influence  will  carry  a  like  weight.  For  the 
peasant  Catholic  voters  may  not  question  the  priests'  authority, 
but  may  disregard  it  when  it  conflicts  with  their  own  opinion 
all  the  same,  and  while  believing  firmly  in  the  church's  right  to 
order,  may  consider  the  orders  not  binding  beyond  a  certain 
point,  or  as  not  imperatively  binding  upon  laymen.  It  is  a 
curious  intellectual  attitude  that  sanctions  church's  rights  but 
questions  their  extent,  but  it  is  one  common  to  Catholics  all 
over  the  world,  and  it  enables  the  Irishman  under  political  ex- 
citement to  break  away  from  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  or  at 
least  to  demand  that  they  restrict  their  interference  to  moral 
questions.  This  independence  is  strengthened,  moreover,  by 
the  jealousy  felt  in  Ireland  of  the  Pope,  a  jealousy  growing  out 
of  a  certain  Jacobin  taint  and  the  belief  that  the  papacy  favors 
the  English  landlords,  and  so  real  that  if  the  priests  would  go 
with  them,  they  could  break  with  Rome  altogether  without  fear 
of  spiritual  disaster.  The  suspicion  that  the  Pope  is  prompting 
the  exercise  of  priestiy  influence  against  Mr.  Pamell  may  make 
the  humbler  electors  only  the  more  determined  to  vote  for  him, 
and  in  any  event  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  on  purely  moral 
grounds  must  lose  a  good  deal  of  its  effect  in  being  very  con- 
siderably belated. 

Although  attention  is  so  largely  occupied  by  the  military 
operations  against  the  hostile  Sioux  in  the  Northwest,  the  peace- 
ful side  of  the  Indian  question  should  not  be  forgotten.  For 
years  it  has  been  evident  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  to  be 
gradually  destroyed  through  war  and  disease,  the  old  system  of 
administration,  with  the  heavy  expenditures  and  pauperizing 
tendencies,  must  be  replaced  by  one  better  adapted  to  elevate 
the  red  man  to  self-respecting  manhood  and  to  prepare  him  for 
citizenship.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  a  complete  reversal 
of  all  former  conditions  —  the  abandonment  of  tribal  relations, 
allotments  of  land  in  severalty  and  the  extension  of  the  ordinary 
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state  and  territorial  laws  ovtir  the  Indians,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  would  entail  an  amount  of  preparatory  work  well-nigh 
appalling.  But,  some  twelve  years  ago,  such  a  system  was  in- 
augurated, and,  with  the  cordial  support  of  successive  admin- 
istrations, has  grown  in  favor  and  efficiency  until  it  is  now 
adopted  in  its  entirety  by  government  and  its  operation  ex- 
tended to  all  the  agencies.  From  time  to  time  the  effect  of  the 
new  system,  or  policy,  at  the  different  agencies  has  been  noted, 
but  for  the  first  time  the  report  of  General  Morgan,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  last  year,  gathers  together  the 
results  of  its  operation  over  the  whole  field,  and  by  observing 
what  it  has  done,  shows  what  it  will  do.  Necessarily,  mistakes 
have  been  made,  but  they  have  been  rectified  wherever  dis- 
covered, and  as  the  new  system  has  yet  only  partially  displaced 
the  old,  the  evils  incident  to  the  latter  and  to  a  transition  stage 
have  by  no  means  wholly  disappeared.  But  the  officials  in 
charge  understand  thoroughly  that  they  are  mere  receivers  of  a 
bankrupt  system  and  are  disposing  of  its  effects  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  while  every  employee  of  tiie  Indian  Bureau  is  putting 
forth  his  best  efforts  to  establish  and  consolidate  the  new  order. 
The  fact  that  tribal  relations  must  be  abandoned  and  prepara- 
tion made  for  self-support  is  being  persistently  kept  before  the 
Indian,  and  as  he  grasps  the  idea,  self-respect  increases  and  the 
chronic  tendency  to  pauperism  disappears.  The  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  is  finding  an  in- 
creasing number  of  advocates  among  the  Indians  themselves, 
stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  progress  made  in  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  by  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its  ben- 
efits. Self-government  is  also  being  tried  at  all  the  agencies 
through  native  courts  and  native  officers,  with  most  gratifying 
results,  and  as  offering  a  standing  illustration  in  every  tribe  of 
the  superiority  of  civilized  to  barbarous  methods,  must  greatiy 
expedite  the  work  of  Indian  regeneration.  Meantime  the  cam- 
paign of  education  is  being  diligentiy  pushed,  nearly  one  third 
of  aU  the  Indian  children  of  school  age  being  now  either  in  day 
or  boarding  schools,  and  the  schools  brought  to  a  degree  of 
efficiency  never  before  reached.  Old  buildings  and  appliances 
have  given  places  to  new  ones,  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
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is  required  of  teachers,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians  against 
educ^ktion  is  being  so  wisely  dealt  with  in  many  cases,  as  among 
the  Osages,  Poncas,  Pawnees,  etc.,  all  the  children  of  suitable 
age  are  now  in  school.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  the  same  con- 
ditions may  prevail  among  the  less  tractable  tribes,  though  to 
do  the  work  effectually  General  Morgan  asks  that  the  annual 
appropriation  be  raised  to  $3,000,000,  a  request  indorsed  by  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  and,  if  granted,  certain  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  next  generation  of  Indians. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  first  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Council  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
convened  in  Albaugh's  Opera  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb- 
ruary, 22-25.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, Corresponding  Secretary,  is  overseeing  the  preparations 
for  the  meeting,  and  the  most  distinguished  women  of  the  na- 
tion will  participate.  Each  national  society  in  the  republic  is 
invited  to  elect  one  member  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  and  to  represent  the  society  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lathrap  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Besides  this,  all  national  societies 
of  women  are  invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates,  —  one  or  two 
each, — who  will  be  warmly  welcomed  and  invited  to  participate 
in  the  discussions.  These  delegates  are  invited  from  national 
societies  that  have  not  become  auxiliaries.  By  being  present 
at  the  Council  and  joining  in  its  discussions,  they  will  gain  a 
better  knowledge  of  its  motive  and  its  method,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  a^xiliaryship  of  the  na- 
tional society  they  were  chosen  to  represent.  This  applies  to 
all  denominational  missionary  societies,  both  home  and  foreign, 
as  well  as  to  any  and  all  religious,  philanthropic,  reformatory, 
educational,  artistic,  industrial,  or  other  national  societies  of 
women.  Feances  E.  Willabd. 

Mb.  Gladstone's  leonine  portrait,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  photogravure  especially  for  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number  of  Our  Dat,  represents  him  at  a  date  not  far  from 
his  eighty-second  birthday. 
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THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE  OF  1890. 

An  Arab  slaver  was  once  asked  how  be  and  bis  fellows  pene- 
trated tbe  beart  of  Africa,  and  wbo  was  tbe  ruler  of  tbose 
remote  regions.  ^^  I  will  tell  you  tbe  name  of  tbe  monarcb  of 
Central  Africa,"  be  replied,  laying  band  on  weapon ;  'Mt  is 
King  RiHe." 

Is  tbe  anecdote  true  ?  No  matter.  Tbat  one  word  spells 
tbe  secret  of  tbe  Reign  of  Terror  under  wbicb  Africa  is  bleed- 
ing out  ber  life-blood  at  every  pore.  It  proclaims  tbat  tbe 
slave-trade  is  not  traffic,  but  crime  and  war,  tbe  beart-disease  of 
Central  Africa,  and  tbe  devil's  business.  It  convinces  Europe 
tbat  tbe  African  question  is  tbe  real  Eastern  question  ;  tbat  its 
vital  issue  b  wbetber  tbe  Arab  sball  dominate  from  tbe  Sabara 
to  tbe  Zambesi,  savagery  worst  civilization,  and  tbe  Crescent 
pale  tbe  splendor  of  tbe  Cross.  Europe  in  tbe  twentieth  cen- 
tury ought  to  fulfill  tbe  prediction  of  Victor  Hugo,  '^  make  a 
man  of  tbe  black,  and  a  world  of  Africa,"  and  win  tbe  lost  con- 
tinent for  civilization  and  Christianity.  Europe  realizes  tbat 
man-bunting  with  its  attendant  evils  constitutes  to-day  tbe  most 
horrible  page  of  modern  history.  Her  people  resolve  tbat  tbe 
smoke  of  this  torment  sball  not  go  up  for  ever  and  ever.  As 
their  fathers  of  old  leagued  themselves  to  rescue  the  empty 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  from  tbe  infidel,  Europeans  lock  bands 
in  brotherhood  for  a  new  and  nobler  crusade  which  sball  save 
the  living  from  death,  and  fates  worse  than  death. 

But  wbo  are  tbe  perpetrators  of  tbe  crime  against  humanity? 
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In  what  fields  do  tbejr  mow  down  the  hnman  harvest,  by  what 
methods,  and  for  what  markets  ?  What  can  Christian  civiliza- 
tion do  to  grind  the  iniquity  into  powder  ? 

1.  In  the  front  rank  among  slave-stealers  stand  people  from 
the  East  Coast  These  include  native  Swahili,  half-caste  Arabs, 
Banians,  as  the  Hindoos  are  called,  and  the  Portuguese  in  Mo- 
zambique or  up  the  Zambesi.  Their  area  of  operations  extends 
more  than  one  thousand  miles,  from  north  to  south,  that  is,  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  Well^  River  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of 
the  Congo  Free  State.  Here  the  advance  of  the  Zanzibar  raid- 
ers is  met  by  the  southward  sweep  of  the  Mahdist  slavers. 
Turning  eastward,  the  Aruwimi  Kiver  and  an  imaginary  line 
touching  the  southern  ends  of  Lakes  Albert  Edward  and  Vic- 
toria form  the  northern  limit  of  their  activities.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  this  slave-producing  territory  extends  from  the 
southeastern  comer  of  Lake  Victoria  to  Lake  Nyassa  and  east 
down  the  Bovuma  River.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the 
British  and  German  possessions  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  block  the 
slaver's  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  that  he  can  gain  it 
through  Mozambique.  On  the  west  the  limits  swing  irregularly 
from  Victoria  Falls  to  Lake  Bangweolo  (where  the  Arabs  only 
yesterday  instigated  the  large  and  strong  Awamba  clan,  resident 
on  its  western  and  northern  shores,  to  pursue  a  most  destructive 
system  of  slaving  upon  the  dense  populations  to  their  north  and 
west),  down  the  Lualaba  to  Nyangw^,  and  then  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  farther  west  to  Lumami  River,  a  tributary  flowing 
parallel  with  the  Lnalaba-Congo  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In 
1888,  indeed,  Arab  fire  and  sword  went  from  Stanley  Falls  two 
hundred  miles  down  the  Congo,  but  now  the  Free  State  has  an 
entrenched  camp  near  that  point,  which  keeps  the  slavers  east 
of  the  Lumami.  This  sphere  of  Arab  influence  measures  about 
760,000  square  miles,  and  its  principal  stations  have  been 
Zanzibar  and  Bagamoyo,  Kilwa  and  Quilimane,  U-Nyanyembe 
and  U-Jiji,  Nyangw^  and  Stanley  Falls.  There  were  also  three 
main  lines  of  travel,  —  one  from  Ma-Nyema  via  U-Guha,  and 
U-Jiji ;  a  second,  from  Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero  through 
lend  we  and  U-Fipa ;  the  third,  from  Lake  Victoria  to  Coast 
towns. 
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2.  Next  in  power  for  evil  come  the  slavers  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.  Their  centre  is  Khartum ;  their  territory  comprises 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  for  fifteen  hundre<l 
miles,  from  the  Blue  Nile  to  the  lakes.  It  includes  Kordofan, 
Darfur,  the  Nyam-Nyams,  who  overlap  the  Congo  State,  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal,  Emin's  former  province  of  Equatoria,  the  Shilluks, 
and  Denhas,  and  Western  Abyssina.  Khartum,  Fashoda,  Sen- 
naar,  Gondokoro,  and  Massowah  have  been  the  slave  depots. 
Baker  and  Gordon  partially  suppressed  this  Sudanese  tmffic, 
but  the  rise  of  El-Mahdi,  the  loss  of  the  Sudan,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Emin  gave  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  Before  1873  at 
least  fifty  thousand  slaves  were  annually  smuggled  thence  to 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Turkestan.  In 
1890  the  number  could  not.  have  been  less,  for  the  slavers  are 
devastating  Abyssinia,  sweeping  thousands  of  native  Christians 
into  captivity,  and  each  year  striking  farther  southwest  and 
southeast  The  export  route  is  the  Nile,  or,  overland,  through 
Darfur  and  Kordofan.  Formerly,  slaves  for  Arabia  and  the 
far  East  ^irere  forwarded  to  Berber  on  the  Nile,  and  across  the 
Nubian  desert  to  Suakin  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Bot  the  English 
grip  upon  that  port  and  Italy's  possession  of  Massowah  have 
closed  those  outlets,  though  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  through 
the  Lybian  desert  Egypt  still  absorbs  vast  numbers  by  under- 
ground channels.  The  power  and  the  organization  of  the  Khar- 
t^  slavers  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  circumstance.  Dur- 
ing the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference  they  held  a  congress, 
attended  by  two  hundred  delegates,  to  devise  measures  for  sup- 
pressing our  rum-trafiic  with  Africa.  They  resolved  to  sur- 
round the  continent  with  a  cordon  of  armed  dhows,  to  confis- 
cate every  European  vessel  containing  liquors,  and  to  sell  the 
crews  into  slavery.     Need  we  grieve  if  they  could  succeed  ? 

8.  The  third  principal  source  is  the  independent  Sudan, 
about  twenty-five  hundred  miles  long  and  five  hundred  miles 
wide.  Its  fifteen  states  constitute  one  vast  hunting  ground, 
where  the  Nimrods  are  natives,  or  Arabs  from  Morocco  or  Tri- 
poli. From  Wadai,  marauders  penetrate  among  the  Nyam- 
Nyams  to  the  Congo  State,  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  river. 
Captives  are  transported  to  the  slave-market  of  Kuku  in  Bomu, 
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where  they  are  brought  by  Barbary  dealers,  and  about  ten 
thousand  are  annually  marched  over  the  Sahara  to  Murzurk 
in  the  Fezzan,  an  oasis  south  of  and  politically  dependent  upon 
Tripoli.  There  they  are  sold  to  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  sufferings  en  route  are  so  dreadful 
that  many  succumb,  and  persons  unacquainted  with  the  caravan 
route  need  only  follow  the  bones  lying  right  and  left.  From 
the  western  Sudan,  via  the  Sokoto  and  the  Timbuktu  route, 
negroes  are  also  dispatched  to  Morocco,  whose  chief  slave-d^pot 
is  Sidi  Hamed,  seven  days'  journey  south  of  Mogador.  Yet 
almost  every  town  has  its  market,  and  throughout  Africa  every 
Mohammedan  town  is  a  receiving  and  distributing  centre  for 
the  '^  black  beasts.''  The  slaves  are  forwarded  in  gangs  from 
Sidi  Hamed  to  different  markets,  especially  Morocco  city,  Fez, 
and  Mequinez.  About  four  thousand  slaves  are  annually  im- 
ported in  addition  to  the  fifty  thousand  already  held,  and  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  these  "  native  products  "  yields  the  Sultan 
about  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 

4.  There  are  also  minor  sources,  which,  however,  are  less 
only  by  contrast  with  the  regions  already  enumerated.  In  the 
Congo  State  a  domestic  slave-trade  is  fiercely  pursued  by  large 
and  powerful  tribes  between  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanley  Falls. 
Throughout  this  western  half  of  the  country,  as,  in  gen- 
eral, through  the  central  belt  extending  from  Senegambia  to 
U-Ganda,  the  possession  of  slaves  is  indispensable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  headman  in  this  life  and  in  the  hereafter.  His  death  is 
therefore  the  occasion  for  human  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  the 
butchery  reaching  its  worst  in  Upper  Guinea.  The  natives 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobangi-Well^  sell  their  captives  to  the 
cannibals  of  its  upper  reaches  expressly  for  food.  In  Lunda 
(or  Muatayanvo  Land)  traders  from  the  Portuguese  west  coast 
are  enslaving  the  inhabitants,  and  those  around  the  head  waters 
of  the  Zambesi.  Cameron  in  1875  was  informed  that  slaves,  at 
least  a  few,  were  still  exported  over  sea  from  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Lower  Guinea.  Again,  in  French  Loanga  and 
the  German  Cameroons  natives  of  the  interior  carry  on  an  ac- 
tive traffic.  Across  the  continent,  at  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  slaving 
is  very  active  in  Somali  Land,  for  in  September,  1888,  Captain 
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Gissing  captured  three  alave-sloops  in  one  day  and  took  two 
hnndred  and  four  victims  to  Aden.  These  slaves  are  bought 
or  stolen  from  the  Gallas  inland,  from  Guragwe  and  from 
Abyssinia.  From  the  Somali  town  of  Harar  caravans  are  sent 
to  Berbera  on  the  Gulf.  Abyssinia,  too,  has  many  markets, 
sending  slaves  over  land  to  Soheita,  where  they  are  shipped  at 
night  to  Jeddah,  Hodeidah,  and  other  points  in  Arabia.  On 
the  southeastern  coast  Portuguese  subjects,  whether  European 
or  African,  expoi*t  '^  black  ivory  "  from  Mozambique  and  Sofala 
Land.  The  Portuguese  themselves  are  everywhere  detested  by 
the  natives;  Livingstone  assured  us  that  those  around  Lake 
Nyassa  never  once  permitted  them  to  enter  that  district.  The 
slaves  come  mainly  from  regions  west  and  southwest  of  Nyassa, 
embarking  from  Ibo,  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Sofala,  aud  In- 
hambane.  In  1880  the  British  consul  at  Mozambique  rated  the 
annual  export  for  the  coast  between  the  Rovuma  and  Zambesi 
rivers  as  three  thousand  souls.  An  increased  demand  for  ivory 
afterwards  gave  the  traffic  fresh  impulse,  the  two  trades  being 
hand  and  glove.  In  1888  a  Portuguese  officer,  reporting  from 
his  post  in  the  interior,  said  of  its  commerce  :  ^'  The  sole  trade 
of  this  district  at  present  consists  of  slaves."  Portuguese  au- 
thorities themselves  thus  demonstrate  that  under  their  flag  slav- 
ing has  greatly  increased  and  strengthened  until  to-day  there 
is  a  yearly  export  of  ten  thousand  slaves  to  Madagascar  and 
the  Comoro  islands.  Madagascar  itself  supplies  the  French 
planters  of  Reunion  Island  with  serfs  now  that  they  can  no 
longer  obtain  Chinese  coolies  for  field  laborers.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  native  Christian  power,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  in  June  1877,  Ranavalona  II.  prohibited  the  import  and 
sale  of  slaves  within  the  Hova  dominions.  The  result  was  that 
in  1887,  not  more  than  twenty  slaves  at  a  time  were  ever  exposed 
in  the  market  of  Tananarivo,  and  transactions  took  place  so 
quietly  as  to  escape  notice,  the  natives  appearing  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  complicity  in  bartering  slaves.  But  since  France 
assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  "  pearl  of  the  Indian  Ocean," 
the  traffic  has  increased,  and  there  is  little  or  no  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  owners  to  quote  prices.  Finally,  in  U-Ganda, 
Mwanga  kidnaped  and  sold  to  the  Arabs  eighty  diousand  people 
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each  year,  although  one  authority  estimated  the  annual  export 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  slaves.  We  close  this 
bird's-eye  view  of  Central  Africa  with  a  glance  at  the  existence 
of  forty-one  slave-routes  varying  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  length ;  of  sixteen  slave-hunting  areas  of  less  or 
larger  extent ;  and  of  six  regions,  several  of  them  larger  than 
Ireland,  which  have  been  utterly  unpeopled  or  all  but  depopu- 
lated. 

But  what  are  the  methods  of  slaving  ?  Nothing  less  than  the 
commission  of  every  crime.  Invasion  of  peaceful,  semi-civil- 
ized comnmnities  ;  massacring  terror-stricken  men  as  they  start 
up  from  sleep  only  to  fall  amidst  burning  huts  into  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking ;  kidnaping  women  and  children ;  and 
gratifying  every  instinct  of  lust  and  cruelty,  constitute  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  business  created  by  the  deviL  We  want, 
however,  to  know  the  inner  workings  of  modern  slaving,  and 
for  this  purpose  must  centre  attention  upon  Zanzibar  as  the 
typical  headquarters,  with  a  side  view  at  Khartum.  Among 
the  commercial  classes  of  Zanzibar  and  its  littoral  none  before 
1890  exercised  so  much  influence  on  the  trade  of  East  Africa 
as  did  the  Banian.  Before  the  English  acquired  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba,  the  Banians  controlled  the  custom-house,  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  secure  debts  due  them,  could  seize  goods  in  transit.  It 
is  not  probable  that  this  arrangement  has  yet  been  materially 
changed.  The  Arabs  are  nearly  all  in  their  debt,  and  if  a 
trader  planned  to  journey  to  Nyangw^  he  would  borrow  five 
thousand  dollars  at  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  seventy  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  purchase  goods.  At  his  journey's  end  they  would 
have  more  than  trebled  in  purchasing  power.  Leaving  Baga- 
moyo  or  Kilwa  with  a  caravan  numbering  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred,  or  even  five  hundred  people,  our  half-caste, 
who  is  merchant  or  murderer  as  circumstances  permit,  takes 
months  to  reach  U-Nyanyembe.  From  U-Nyanyembe  (Ta- 
bora),  routes  diverge  to  U-Jiji  and  U-Granda.  Passing  to  U-Jiji, 
he  might  either  purchase  slaves  at  its  market^  or  push  into  Ma- 
Nyema.  At  U-Jiji  five  doti  of  cloth  worth  seven  and  a  half 
dollars  would  purchase  a  slave  worth  thirty  dollars  at  Zanzibar, 
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while  six  dollars  would  purchase  ordinary  males  whose  value 
at  U-Nyanyembe  woidd  be  twenty-five  dollars.  The  expenses 
to  IJ-Jiji  and  return  averaged  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  leaving 
thirty-five  hundred  as  capital.  This  secured  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  slaves,  who,  if  surviving  the  march  to  Bagamoyo, 
realized  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
there,  a  net  profit  of  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty. 
Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  in  1890  the  value  of  slaves 
was  less,  at  marine  marts  whence  they  could  still  be  exported ; 
probably  it  is  greater ;  and  often  the  traders  did  better  still, 
almost  always  returning  with  an  enormous  margin  of  gain. 

Ma-Nyema,  in  1865  an  unknown  land  to  the  Arab  slaver,  has 
for  twenty  years  been  an  El  Dorado  of  ivory.  When  the  first 
Arab  returned  in  1867  with  a  wealth  of  tusks,  and  with  tales 
of  fabulous  quantities  of  the  precious  article,  the  beaten  tracks 
of  U-ganda  and  of  Tanganika's  coasts  to  east  and  south  became 
comparatively  deserted.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  band  of 
country  extending  from  Lake  Victoria  to  Zambesi's  wave,  the 
slaver  has  since  ravaged  and  ruined  so  ruthlessly  that  many 
populous,  fertile  districts  have  been  reduced  to  deserts,  and  in 
every  village  around  the  great  lakes  no  woman  or  child  who 
wanders  ten  minutes'  distance  away  has  any  likelihood  of  ever 
seeing  home  again.  In  Ma-Nyema  firearms  made  even  small 
parties  of  Arabs  invincible,  for  the  natives,  though  by  no  means 
devoid  of  courage,  and  often  declaring  that  if  they  could  only 
engage  in  fight  with  the  detestable  strangers  not  a  single  Arab 
would  leave  the  country  alive,  nevertheless  believed  that  the 
Arabs  had  stolen  the  lightning ;  were  inspired  with  mortal  ter- 
ror by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder;  and  could  not  face  the 
muzzle  of  a  musket.  This  helplessness  and  the  ridiculous  cheap- 
ness of  ivory  led  to  the  new  era  in  Zanzibari  slaving,  to  the 
methods  of  the  present  day,  and  to  the  rise  of  the  Tagamoyos, 
Tippu  Tibs,  and  Ugarrowas. 

Ivory  cost,  in  copper  wire  or  in  beads,  from  one  half  to  one 
and  one  fourth  cents  a  pound  in  1870 ;  its  value  in  Zanzibar 
was  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  the  thirty-five  pounds.  To-day, 
that  amount  is  worth  one  hundred  and  five  dollars,  and  is 
bought  by  bullets  and  blood.     The  newcomers,  urged  by  greed 
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and  ferocity,  began  the  practice  of  wholesale  massacre.  Th^y 
would  accumulate  tusk  upon  tusk  for  years  till  great  piles  were 
buried  beneath  their  huts.  Suddenly  they  would  one  day  pick 
a  quarrel,  seisce  herds  and  goods,  and  shoot  the  men,  sparing 
only  enough  to  carry  the  ivory.  They  fired  the  village,  and  the 
march  worse  than  death  began.  Multitudes  perish  merely  as 
beasts  of  burden,  but  for  every  slave-porter  escaping  or  suc- 
cumbing a  man  is  stolen  or  bought  from  the  nearest  tribe. 
This  supplies  its  losses  by  seizure  from  neighbors,  and  thus  the 
caravan,  even  on  the  road,  creates  a  constant  circulation  of  hu- 
man currency  in  every  local  centre  it  passes  through.  They 
always  command  a  good  price  at  U-Nyanyembe,  where,  either 
for  display  and  for  cultivating  the  extensive  Arab  plantations, 
or  to  sell  to  the  Wa-Gogo  for  ivory,  there  is  a  permanent  de- 
mand. Traffic  in  slaves  alone  was  from  1873  to  1883  hardly 
profitable,  as  compared  with  former  years,  though  there  waa 
never,  perhaps,  a  greater  demand  along  the  coast,  owing  to  the 
very  large  extension  of  plantations  by  the  Arabs.  These  of 
course  required  a  proportionately  large  number  of  servants  to 
work  them,  and  as  the  coast  tribes  will  not  hire  themselves  for 
such  toil,  there  was  no  resource  beside  buying  slaves.  (It  is  in 
place  to  point  out  that  while  such  pressing  demands  exist  we 
must  expect  the  continuance  of  slaving,  unless  force  be  used.) 
But  though  the  transport  was  skotched  on  the  main  lines,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  slaves  reached  Kilwa,  the  great  strong- 
hold of  Arab  slavers.  The  Arab  never  retires  from  business, 
and  so  slaving  went  on  unchecked  in  the  interior,  except  as 
stopping  the  coast  traffic  affected  the  demand.  With  the  profits 
of  small  caravans  our  Arab  equipped  larger  ones.  Years  pass, 
but  his  flying  columns  only  grew  greater  and. fiercer,  until  Tippu 
Tib,  it  is  asserted,  has  two  thousand  half-caste  and  negro  scoun- 
drels under  his  command  armed  with  the  best  weapons.  With 
expanded  capital,  with  Remington  or  Winchester  rifles  instead 
of  muskets,  the  Zanzibar  and  the  Mozambique  slave-hunters 
push  farther  and  farther  toward  the  Atlantic,  establish  depots 
which  become  minor  centres,  and  penetrate  every  recess  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  SQdan.  To-day  they  attack  regions  with 
impunity,  which  formerly  they  dared  not  touch.     The  condu- 
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sion  appears  unavoidable,  that  in  the  grass-plains  country  north 
of  Tanganika  its  splendid  peoples  must  be  numbered  among 
the  latest  victims  of  the  foulest  criminals  who  ever  disgraced 
Grod's  footstool.  Yet  this  Ruanda  once  inspired  such  terror 
that  the  Arabs  declared  it  difficult  to  get  into,  but  impossible 
to  get  out  of,  and  even  Stanley  in  1888  declined  to  attempt  the 
passage. 

It  is  in  the  Great  Forest  that  the  frightful  atrocities  of  the 
Arab  slave-fiends  reach  the  depth  of  hellishness.  Within  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  France  and  the  Iberian  peninsula,  Taga- 
moyo,  Tippu  Tib,  and  Kilonga-Longa  in  succession  have  mur- 
dered, harried,  and  kidnaped  till  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the 
narrator  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  The  sailor  was  right  who 
said  on  seeing  slavers,  "  If  the  devil  does  not  catch  those  fellows 
we  might  as  well  have  no  devil  at  all."  Stanley,  the  Cortez  of 
Africa,  has  twice  described  the  results  with  awful  power. 

One  territory  comprises  34,570  square  miles — exactly  two 
thousand  more  than  Ireland  —  and  had  possessed  nearly  one 
million  people.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  villages,  comprising 
forty-three  districts,  had  been  devastated  to  gain  the  scant  profit 
of  twenty-three  hundred  women  and  children  and  about  two 
thousand  tusks  of  ivory.  Stanley  calculated  that  if  those  towns 
had  only  one  thousand  inhabitants  each,  the  Arabs  had  a  profit 
of  merely  two  per  cent. ;  and  that  there  would  remain  only  a 
scant  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Horrible  as  are  these  facts  from  slavery's  charnel  house  of 
horrors,  they  do  not  begin  to  be  the  worst.  Five  expeditions,  as 
great  as  the  present  band,  had  already  come  and  gone.  If  each 
expedition  was  as  successful  as  Stanley's  acquaintances,  the 
slavers  got  five  thousand  people  safely  to  Nyangw^.  But  five 
thousand  out  of  one  million  is  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  or  five 
slaves  out  of  one  thousand  people,  —  the  poorest  possible  profit. 
The  twenty-three  hundred  slaves  had  cost  twenty-five  hundred 
people  shot  and  thirteen  hundred  more  dying  by  the  way,  and 
at  this  rate  the  five  thousand  slaves  surviving  at  Nyangw^  out 
of  the  ten  thousand  originally  obtained  had  cost  thirty-three 
thousand  lives.  Each  of  the  very  smallest  infants  had  cost  the 
life  of  a  father  and  perhaps  his  three  stout  brothers,  and  three 
grown-up  daughters. 
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^^  What,"  he  asks,  ^^  was  the  cause  of  all  this  vast  saorifioe  of 
human  life,  of  all  this  unspeakable  misery  ?  Nothing  but  the 
indulgence  of  an  old  Arab's  ^  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  rav- 
enous instincts.'  He  wished  to  obtain  slaves  to  barter  profitably 
with  other  Arabs.  Having  weapons,  guns  and  gunpowder, 
enough,  he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  slaves 
and  dispatched  them  to  commit  murder  wholesale,  as  an  Eng- 
lish noble  would  put  guns  in  the  hands  of  his  guests  and  per- 
mit them  to  slaughter  the  game  on  his  estate." 

As  we  listen  to  this  eyewitness,  it  appears  unthinkable  that 
wickedness  can  go  lower  than  this.  Yet  it  is  Stanley  himself 
who  from  **  Darkest  Africa  "  brought  back  tidings  and  tales  of 
deeds  of  darkness  befitting  depths  beneath  the  lowest  depths  of 
hell.  He  says;  ^^In  1887  a  half-caste  Arab  slaver  and  his 
Manyuema  banditti  launched  out  on  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary and  destructive  careers,  a  career  to  which  even  Tagamoyo's 
and  Tippu  Tib's  offer  but  poor  comparison.  Toward  the 
Lenda  and  Ihuru  rivers  they  had  leveled  every  settlement  into 
black  ashes,  had  even  vented  their  rage  for  destruction  on  the 
plantain  groves,  had  split  every  canoe  to  pieces,  had  searched 
every  island,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  darkest  recesses 
whither  a  slight  track  could  be  traced,  with  only  one  dominating 
passion,  which  was  to  kill  as  many  men  and  capture  as  many 
women  and  children  as  craft  and  cruelty  would  enable  them. 
However  far  north  or  east  these  people  had  reached,  or  wher- 
ever they  had  gone,  they  had  done  precisely  as  we  had  seen, 
and  had  reduced  the  forest  to  a  howling  wilderness.  Through 
all  the  immense  area  they  had  left  scarcely  a  hut  standing. 
Assuming  that  their  ravages  had  extended  east,  north,  and 
south  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  Ipoto,  we  have  some- 
thing like  forty-four  thousand  square  miles.  Once  we  know 
where  the  slaving  centres  are,  we  may  with  compasses  draw 
great  circles  round  each,  and  park  off  areas  of  forty  thousand 
square  miles  into  which  half  a  dozen  resolute  men  aided  by 
their  hundreds  of  bandits  have  divided  three  fourths  of  the 
Congo  forest  for  the  sole  purpose  of  murder  and  of  becoming 
heirs  to  a  few  hundred  tusks  of  ivory.  .  .  .  There  were  Many- 
uema headmen  responsible  to  the  chiefs  for  followers  and  oper- 
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ations  intmsted  to  their  charge.  At  alternate  periods  each 
sets  out  to  his  own  special  subdistrict.  The  fighters  consist  of 
Congoans  trained  by  the  Manyuema  as  raiders,  as  in  1876 
Arabs  and  natives  of  the  East  Coast  had  trained  Manyuenians. 
The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  raiders  on  the  Up- 
per Congo  is  the  fruit  of  the  policy  of  killing  the  adults  but 
preserving  the  children.  The  bandits  fling  themselves  merci- 
lessly on  a  settlement.  •  .  .  This  would  be  clearly  beyond  their 
power  if  they  possessed  no  powder.  Not  a  mile  beyond  home 
would  the  Arab  and  his  follower  dare  venture.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  if  gunpowder  were  prohibited  entry  into  Africa  there 
would  be  a  general  and  quick  migration  of  all  Arabs  from  inner 
Africa  to  the  sea,  as  the  native  chiefs  would  be  immeasurably 
stronger  than  any  combination  of  Arabs  armed  with  spears.*' 

In  the  realms  of  the  Mahdi  slaving  is  carried  on  by  methods 
which,  although  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Zanziba- 
ris,  differ  sufficiently  to  require  notice.  In  1869  Baker  found 
that  Eg3rptian  and  Turkish  settlers  in  the  Siidan  had  ceased 
farming,  and  had  formed  bands  of  brigands  in  the  employ  of 
various  merchants  of  Khartum.  The  largest  trader  had  twenty- 
five  hundred  Arabs  in  his  pay.  They  were  organized  after  a 
rude  military  fashion,  armed  with  muskets,  divided  into  compa- 
nies, and  often  officered  by  soldiers  who  had  deserted  from 
Egyptian  or  Sudanese  regiments.  About  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  Khedive's  subjects  were  engaged  in  the  so-called  ivory  trade, 
and  in  slave  hunting,  throughout  two  million  square  miles  of 
the  White  Kile  country.  Each  trader  occupied  a  special  dis- 
trict where  he  divided  his  forces  in  a  chain  of  stations  which 
had  about  three  hundred  men  in  each  garrison,  and  he  exercised 
power  over  a  certain  amount  of  territory,  generally  a  tract  of 
enormous  area.  The  armed  bands  made  alliance  with  some  of 
the  tribes,  but  only  to  ravage  others  ruthlessly,  carry  off  women 
and  children,  destroy  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  create  a  desert. 
The  scale  of  these  man-hunts  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
one  trader  assumed  the  right  over  ninety  thousand  square  miles. 
Here  his  bandits  could  massacre,  burn,  pillage  and  capture  with- 
out limit. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  slaves  captured  and 
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of  lives  lost  each  year.  Since  1885  the  slave-trade,  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  English  blockade  off  Zanzibar,  the  ti*oubles  in 
the  Sudan  and  along  the  East  Coast,  the  dead  weight  of  Portu^ 
gal,  that  African  dog  in  the  manger,  and  French  bulldozing  in 
Madagascar,  has  increased  fourfold.  In  other  words,  Europe, 
by  what  she  has  done  and  also  not  done,  has  a  real  and  terrible 
responsibility  for  the  slave-trade  of  the  present  day.  Com- 
mander Cameron  calculated  (1890)  that  in  Nyassaland  and  Zam- 
besia  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  people 
annually  become  slaves.  On  Tanganika  Lake  not  a  day  elapses 
without  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  "  White  Fathers "  seeing  slave 
caravans  pass.  The  number  of  victims  in  the  Congo  forest,  the 
Lokinga  Mountains  country,  and  the  equatorial  table-laud  in- 
creases continually,  the  figui*es  for  these  regions  even  surpassing 
those  for  the  Nyassa  and  Zambesi  districts.  At  least  one  mil- 
lion Africans  annually  loose  their  freedom  by  the  hands  of  the 
four  hundred  Arab  hell-hounds  foot-loose  between  the  Sudan 
and  Victoria  Falls.  The  numbers  kidnaped  in  the  Sudan,  in 
Lunda,  by  the  Ashantis  and  Dahomeyans,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  slaving  pursued  by  natives  in  the  Congo  State,  certainly 
raises  the  total  to  two  millions.  It  is  as  if  all  Georgia,  or  Iowa, 
or  Michigan,  each  year  fell  into  slavery.  Of  course  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  this  vast  number,  or  anything  like  it,  goes  be- 
yond Africa.  By  far  the  greater  part  pass  into  domestic  servi- 
tude. On  the  East  Coast,  for  example,  the  inhabitants,  to  whom 
house  and  plantation  slaves  are  absolutely  necessary,  have  lately 
absorbed  enormous  numbers  to  replace  those  exported  from  the 
littoral  zone.  Again,  the  extensive  plantations  of  Pemba,  Zan- 
zibar, the  Comoros,  and  Madagascar  are  worked  by  slaves.  The 
nature  of  their  tasks  and  the  deadliness  of  the  climate  cause 
terrible  mortality,  and  only  ceaseless  traffic  with  Mozambique 
can  replace  the  daily  deaths.  Accordingly,  1888  saw  a  marked 
increase  at  Zanzibar  in  the  transportation  performed  by  Arabs 
illegally  using  the  colors  of  Christian  France  to  secure  their  car- 
goes from  seizure.  Dhows  flying  the  French  flag  regularly  car- 
ried slaves  to  the  Comoros  and  Madagascar. 

Yet  this  host  of  two  million  souls  moving  every  twelvemonth 
into  the  house  of  bondage  does  not  represent  hidf  of  man's  in- 
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hnmaniiy  in  the  land  of  deathshades.  The  mortality  of  the 
slave  caravans  themselves  varies  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per 
cent*,  and  yet  the  captives  and  human  exports  are  far  and  away 
the  smallest  section  of  the  sufferers.  When  Stanley  met  the 
Arabs  in  1883,  every  slave  represented  one  hundred  victims  of 
their  iniquity.  The  populations  of  the  slave  supplying  coun- 
tries number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the  Af- 
ricans who,  directly  or  indirectly,  suffer  the  simoom  of  man- 
hunting,  equal  in  number  the  subjects  of  the  German  and 
Russian  Empires. 

First.  It  is  clear  that  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  re- 
quires the  hearty  recognition  by  England  and  Germany  of  their 
moral  obligations  as  Christian  states  toward  heathen  govern- 
ments. As  the  slave-trade  has  for  so  many  years  been  carried 
on  by  the  money  of  British  Indian  subjects  in  Zanzibar,  England 
is  morally  responsible  for  the  traffic  there,  and  owes  it  to  God 
and  man  to  cleanse  her  skirts  from  the  stain  of  the  ^^  open  sore." 
Now  that  she  is  mistress  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  we  have  every 
reason  and  right  to  expect  that  she  will  choke  the  sewer  at  its 
mouth.  Zanzibar  is  the  maritime  key  of  the  situation ;  it  will 
with  Cairo  be  the  centre  of  English  government  over  an  area 
larger  than  India;  and  with  it  England  can  lock  the  export 
traffic  into  the  interior.  As  for  Germany,  the  foremost  power 
in  Europe,  and  a  Protestant  Empire  at  that,  must  throw  its 
influence  on  the  side  of  freedom  in  its  possessions  on  the  Zanzi- 
bar coast,  sternly  enforce  its  decree  forbidding  maritime  expor- 
tation of  slaves,  abolish  domestic  slavery  as  speedily  as  circum- 
stances permit,  and  conquer  the  country  for  civilization  from 
the  sea  to  the  lakes. 

Second.  The  Great  Powers  must  fulfill  the  solemn  pledge 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Congo  Free  State  which  they  sigtied  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884,  but  have  disgracefully  failed  to 
live  up  to.  Had  they  enforced  their  prohibitions,  the  slave- 
trade  could  not  have  attained  its  present  proportions.  Chris- 
tian sentiment  must  compel  the  Powers  to  grapple  at  once  with 
the  slaver  of  the  Congo,  for  the  Free  State  offers  the  most  ad- 
vantageous means  to  attack  both  the  Sudanese  and  the  Manyu- 
ema  davers  in  the  rear,  while  Stanley  Falls  is  the  West  Point 
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of  the  Upper  Congo.  Stanley  himself  avers  that  **for  these 
wholesale  devastations  of  African  aborigines  there  is  only  one 
remedy :  the  solemn  combination  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Portugal,  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  Congo  Free 
State  against  the  introduction  of  powder  into  any  part  of  the 
continent  except  for  the  use  of  their  own  agents,  soldiers,  or  em- 
ployees; and  seizing  every  tusk  of  ivory."  Moreover,  Lieut 
Glave  makes  the  following  interesting  and  practicable  sugges- 
tions :  ^^  The  native  slave-trade  of  the  Congo  basin  is  not  com- 
plicated by  religious  fanaticism  of  any  kind.  ...  In  my  opinion, 
it  will  be  some  years  before  the  slave-trade  carried  on  by  the 
Arabs  can  be  successfully  grappled  with,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  delay  should  occur  in  striking  a  blow  at  the  inter-tribal 
trade.  While  we  are  still  able  to  keep  the  Arabs  east  of  the 
Falls,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  eradicating  the  existing  blood- 
shed west  of  that  point.  When  operations  are  actually  begun, 
Stanley  Pool  should  be  the  starting  point.  If  half  a  dozen  fast 
boats  were  placed  on  the  river  at  Stanley  Pool,  each  armed  with 
twenty  black  soldiers,  officered  by  two  or  three  competent  Eu- 
ropeans, thousands  of  human  lives  would  be  saved.  Posts 
should  also  be  established  in  commanding  positions  to  control 
the  mouths  of  the  slave-raiding  rivers.  Each  point  should  be 
supplied  with  a  boat  such  as  I  have  recommended  for  the  lower 
river.  Other  stations  should  be  established  in  the  centre  of  the 
slave-raiding  districts.  Sooner  or  later  the  Arabs  at  Stanley 
Falls  will  have  to  be  battled  with.  All  the  natives  on  the  Up- 
per Congo,  quite  up  to  the  limits  at  present  reached  by  the  Ar- 
abs, should  be  controlled  as  much  as  possible  by  Europeans. 
They  should  be  combined  together  under  Europeans,  so  that 
when  the  time  arrives  that  the  Arabs  decide  to  move  west  they 
would  be  met  at  their  frontiers  by  a  barrier  of  well  armed  and 
resolute  natives." 

These  measures  can  be  applied  with  equal  effectiveness  to 
Lakes  Albert,  Victoria,  Albert  Edward,  Tanganika,  Moero, 
Bangweolo,  and  Nyassa,  as  also  to  the  upper  Shir^  River.  From 
north  to  south  these  inland  seas  bisect  a  region  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  square,  and  form  a  natural  military  line  of 
superior  strategic  value.     A  chain  of  stations  from  Snakin  or 
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Berber  through  Khartum,  Gondokoro,  Wadelai,  when  once 
again  the  Egyptian  or  possibly  the  English  government  takes 
possession,  down  to  Tett^,  would  cut  the  slave-trade  in  twain. 
As  a  line  of  patrol  nothing  can  surpass  them.  A  swift  steamer 
on  each  lake  and  an  allied  garrison  or  two  on  their  high,  healthy 
plateaux  would  keep  whole  districts  quiet.  Only  a  trifling  force 
of  well-drilled  men  would  be  needed,  and  the  expense  would  be 
smalL  Since  Emin  is  to  occupy  lands  northeast  of  Tanganika 
for  the  Germans  and  is  a  hearty  hater  of  the  slave-business ; 
since  the  Imperial  British  East  African  Company,  the  German 
power,  and  the  African  Lakes  Company  are  already  on  the  East 
Coast;  since  the  British  South  African  Company  is  to  bear 
sway  over  the  countries  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  great 
lakes;  and  since  the  Congo  State  is  about  to  act  (Stanley 
^'  guarantees  that  within  five  years  there  will  not  in  all  Central 
Africa  be  one  Mohammedan  "},  then  civilization  will  soon  draw 
its  cordon  close  and  tight  around  the  slavers  of  the  Congo 
basin.  Again,  the  Brussels  Conference  agreed  that  the  follow- 
ing measures  are  directly  and  generally  practicable :  (1)  Wher- 
ever possible,  the  tribes  concerned  in  raiding  shall  be  held 
responsible ;  (2)  Any  tribe  through  whose  territory  a  slave  car- 
avan passes  shall  be  held  to  account ;  though  the  only  feasible 
regulation  of  caravans  themselves  at  present  is  the  exaction  of 
security  from  convicted  slavers ;  (3)  The  chief  on  whose  coasts 
the  shipment  of  slaves  occurs  shall  be  dealt  with;  (4)  The 
police  of  the  sea  shall  be  maintained  by  the  joint  effort  of  the 
European  powers,  for  maritime  transportation  of  slaves  is  the 
point  where  force  and  united  action  can  be  made  most  effective. 
Vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  and  under,  unless  slavers  of  larger 
tonnage  be  hereafter  discovered,  shall  on  the  high  seas  be  sub- 
ject to  supervision  and  detention.  (5)  Disarmament  of  the 
slave-hunter.  From  20^  N.  to  22^  S.,  and  for  one  hundred 
miles  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic,  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  Arabs  or  natives  is  prohibited. 

Third.  Expel  Portugal  from  the  East  Coast,  if  she  will  not 
prove  her  dislike  of  slavery  by  deeds.  Her  unwarranted  as- 
sumption of  power  over  the  thirteen  hundred  and  sixiy  miles 
between  St.  Lucia  Bay  and  Cape  Delgado  perpetuates  barbar- 
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ism  and  slavery.  The  effect  of  her  pretence  to  power  is  to  driye 
the  independent  chiefs  to  slaving  as  the  only  available  trade. 
Acquiescence  in  this  sham  sovereignty  makes  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  by  sea  only  partial  in  these  waters.  The  least 
that  ought  to  be  done  is  to  put  trusty  and  able  agents  of  the 
Zanzibar  consul  into  the  territory  along  the  upper  Shire  and 
between  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  coast.  They  would  traverse  the 
country,  observe  the  Arab  slavers,  and  prevent  their  attempts 
to  renew  the  traffic  in  the  region  north  and  west. 

Fourth.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  has  aroused  the  papal  nations,  at 
last,  to  the  importance  of  eradicating  slavery ;  has  so  affected 
public  opinion  in  France  that  the  government  receives  popular 
support  in  conquering  Dahomey,  one  of  the  greatest  strongholds 
of  slavery;  has  organized  Europe's  anti-slavery  societies  into 
one ;  and  has  inspired  several  thousand  young  men  to  go  as 
volunteers  to  Africa.  He  proposes  to  stop  slave-hunting  by 
reviving  such  mediaeval  religious  orders  as  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  the  Knights  of  Alcantara.  He 
would  place  these  crusaders  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
march  them  from  place  to  place,  and  slay  the  slave-traffic  with 
the  sword.  The  campaign  to  realize  this  object  may  take  place, 
since  volunteers  are  already  preparing.  Stanley  characterizes 
the  scheme  as  utter  folly,  and  Bracq  thinks  Lavigerie  has  much 
of  Loyola  in  his  spirit,  with  something  of  Boulanger  in  his 
methods,  but  their  objection  that  the  crusaders  would  merely 
destroy  a  few  slavers  occasionally  and  leave  only  a  wake  of 
blood  and  hate,  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the 
method.  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  idea  is  that  every  European 
power  in  whose  African  possessions  the  slave  is  hunted  should 
maintain  a  sufficient  military  force  in  the  locality  affected.  If 
the  finances  temporarily  forbid  this,  then  he  would  revive  the 
soldiers  of  the  church.  Adopting  modem  methods,  and  serv- 
ing as  volunteers  at  the  call  of  some  government,  they  would  be 
removed  from  district  to  district  as  their  services  were  required. 
No  enormous  armies  are  needed.  Fifty  European  troops,  accli- 
matized and  well  armed,  could  in  two  weeks  exterminate  the 
three  hundred  robbers  who  terrorize  the  country  between  U-Jiji 
and  Nyangw^. 
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Nevertheless,  the  suggestion  of  a  ^'  holy  war  "  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  Captain  Hore,  a 
resident  at  the  Tanganika  for  sixteen  years,  avers  that  it  would 
simply  divert  the  slave-trade  to  other  routes.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  for  the  suppression  of  slaving 
force  is  now  absolutely  necessary.  The  urgency  of  the  case 
allows  no  alternative,  as  the  slave-trade  is  to  Africa  a  question 
of  life  and  death.  The  population  is  already  far  too  scanty  for 
her  needs,  and  the  ruin  wrought  from  Khartum  to  Tett^  is 
causing  the  relapse  of  great  areas  into  jungles  and  uninhabited 
wilds,  impenetrable  to  merchant  and  missionary.  The  Mo- 
hammedan fanatics  of  the  Sudan  and  every  Arab  slaver  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  missions  and  to  European  influences.  Wiss- 
man  assures  us  that  in  Africa  the  Arab  and  the  European  can- 
not live  together ;  and  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  mission  at 
Gk)ndokoro,  the  Moslem  persecutions  at  U-Ganda,  and  the  wan- 
ton warfare  waged  by  Arab  slavers  upon  mission  stations  in 
Nyassaland  are  witnesses  that  f)rove  him  in  the  right.  Under 
the  fear  of  European  ascendency,  the  Arab  has  become  defiant 
and  relentless.  He  no  longer  hesitates  to  show  that  to  him 
belongs  the  right  of  carrying  on  the  slave-trade,  and  that  he 
means  to  exercise  it.  Slave-dealers  charged  Wissman  once  to 
inform  the  English  on  the  Tanganika  that  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  traffic  would  insure  war.  He  confessed  himself 
convinced  that  if  a  lasting  foundation  is  to  be  gained  for  the 
establishment  of  European  civilization  in  Africa,  warlike  meas- 
ures against  the  Arab  must  be  employed. 

Warlike  measures,  however,  do  not  necessarily  involve  taking 
the  offensive  a  la  Lavigerie.  Protection  is  the  agonizing  need 
of  Afric's  dusky  children ;  protection  against  the  Arab  slaver ; 
protection  against  Christendom's  rumseller  and  rifleseller ;  and 
protection  from  themselves.  Such  protection  can  only  be  af- 
forded by  the  introduction  of  armed  corps  into  the  interior  to 
be  shepherds  of  the  people  and  guardians  of  the  peace,  to  serve 
as  continental  blockades  against  the  caravans,  and  to  form  a 
system  of  police  patrol.  These  military  methods  comprise  open- 
ing lines  of  stations  and  commercial  depots,  three  days'  journey 
apart,  by  the  respective  companies  or  governments  on  the  East 
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Coast,  the  lakes,  the  Zambesi,  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Nile.  These  will  be  backed  by  sufficient  force, 
for  brawn  is  most  convincing  to  the  African.  Europeans  will 
be  put  at  their  head,  capable  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  various  tribes,  explaining  their  mission  as  they  go  hither 
and  thither,  and  making  the  Arabs  understand  that  they  are 
there  for  a  single  purpose.  They  will  forbid  the  slave-trade 
absolutely,  abolish  local  markets,  prevent  the  transport  of  slaves, 
except  domestics  duly  registered  as  belonging  to  African  or  Arab 
subjects,  and,  where  these  exist,  sweep  away  customs  and  duties 
levied  on  slave  sales.  Zanzibar  will  pr^ably  soon  see  a  Bureau 
of  Slave-Trade  Information  established,  and  also  Liberation  Bur- 
eaus, representing  the  various  Powers,  to  grant  freedom  certifi- 
cates to  liberated  slaves,  and  to  help  them  obtain  work.  To 
secure  the  effectual  and  permanent  supression  of  inland  slaving, 
native  energy  must  be  enlisted  in  self-defense,  as  the  negro  under 
European  leadership  offers  material  for  working  out  his  salva- 
tion and  the  regeneration  of  Africa.  Such  splendid  fighters  as 
the  Masai  or  the  Houssas  or  the  Zulus,  all  within  English  influ- 
ences, will  supply  the  rank  and  file  of  the  patrol  corps,  be  picked 
men,  and  be  made  masters  of  gun-drill.  If  natives  are  not  im- 
mediately available  as  police,  Sepoys  caA  be  used,  and  in  East 
Africa  the  swarming  Hindoos  supply  the  necessary  force  for  the 
lower  administrative  offices.  Garrisons  on  the  highlands  and 
the  main  lines,  with  swift  armed  launches  on  navigable  waters, 
will  cut  the  roots  of  the  cancer,  and  establish  impregnable  bul- 
warks behind  which  commerce,  civilization,  and  Christianiiy  can 
advance  with  the  banner  of  peace.  It  is  these  which  must  bring 
lasting  good  to  Africa,  for  in  this  country  of  dreadful  night  all 
else  is  but  path-cutting  and  foundation-laying. 

Stoppage  of  the  transmarine  traffic  would  strike  a  severe  blow 
at  the  iniquity,  in  its  markets  as  in  its  sources,  since  slavery 
requires  continual  supplies  from  without,  since  amidst  bondmen 
the  birthrate  is  lower  than  with  freemen,  and  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  natural  losses.  If  the  import  trade  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  Oriental  slavery  be  de- 
stroyed, the  institution  could  not  long  survive.  It  follows  that 
closure  of  shipping  ports  must  be  effected.      To  attempt  this. 
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however,  is  no  slight  task.  The  coast  to  be  guarded  extends 
three  thousand  miles,  from  Massowah  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Dhows, 
thanks  to  the  short  distances  most  of  them  have  to  run,  and  the 
facility  with  which  transfers  can  be  made  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, mostly  elude  capture.  The  status  of  slavery  must  be 
denied  further  recognition  by  international  law,  the  traffic  be 
banned  as  piracy,  and  the  water  routes  be  made  so  utterly  unsafe 
that  no  Arab,  however  fierce  and  covetous,  would  dare  risk  his 
life. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  results  rather  than  with 
causes.  Our  survey  of  slave-stealing  has  led  us  to  see  that  it  is 
Mohammedan  slavery  and  Oriental  markets  that  keep  man- 
hunting  and  sea-transportation  alive.  Professor  Drummond 
even  maintains  that  so  long  as  slavery  exists  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  annihilating  the  trade.  Can  any  salt  of 
healing  be  cast  into  the  source  of  corruption?  Can  Islam  be 
divorced  from  slavery  ? 

I  take  the  hopeful  view,  despite  Schweinfurth's  judgment, 
twenty  years  ago,  that  Mohammedanism  is  wedded  with  hu- 
man bondage.  The  law  and  the  customs  of  the  Arabian  Prophet 
tend  to  raise  the  slave  and  to  lead  ultimately  to  his  liberation. 
The  child  of  a  slave  by  her  master  is  born  free.  Nowhere  does 
the  Qu'ran  sanction  slavery ;  under  the  stress  of  new  conditions, 
its  authorized  expounders  will  discover  new  interpretations  in 
keeping  with  the  moral  standards  of  European  civilization  in 
regard  to  slavery.  The  effect  of  Christian  ethics  upon  certain 
customs  of  heathen  society  in  Hindostan  proves  that  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  the  former  supposition,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  even  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  are  receiv- 
ing new  life.  The  Prince  of  Zanzibar,  the  Khedive,  the  Sultan, 
and  the  Shah  are  enlightened  men,  progressive  in  spirit.  They 
have  shown  themselves  in  earnest  in  efforts  to  suppress  slave- 
tradiug  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power.  The  example  of  the 
former  Khedive,  whom'.Emin  and  Gordon  considered  unques- 
tionably sincere  in  his  desire  to  stop  slaving,  and  of  the  late 
Seyyid  Burghash,  proves  that  much  may  be  expected  of  Mo- 
hammedan potentates  under  English  influence.     The  Brussels 
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oonferenee  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when  it  brought 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  Persia  and  Turkey, 
the  independent  slave  countries  there  represented,  and  depre- 
cated the  influence  of  their  domestic  slavery.  The  Powers  ought 
to  follow  up  the  good  work  by  persuading  the  heads  of  all  Mo- 
hammedan states  to  discourage  the  purchase  of  negro  slaves 
for  household  purposes,  and  by  holding  Moslem  rulers  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  slave-trade  infamies.  In  fact,  the 
Conference  has  already  produced  results  of  that  nature.  The 
new  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  August  1,  1890,  published  a  decree 
that  is  the  first  fruits  of  Brussels.  He  prohibits  dealing  in 
slaves,  and  institutes  measures  that  will  gradually  wipe  out  the 
domestic  serfage.  Slaves  imported  since  November  1, 1889,  if 
the  former  Sultan's  proclamation  be  not  a  dead  letter,  are  free, 
while  children  bom  in  their  dominions  after  December  31, 
1889,  are  freebom.  Such  measures  influence  Central  Africa 
by  closing  slav;e-outlets,  and  will  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  do  much  toward  helping  to  heal  her  wounds.  Even  the 
Arabs  acquiesced,  owing  to  Seyyid  Ali's  determined  attitude, 
although  they  are  realizing  that  labor  must  be  obtained  on 
European  terms  and  that  polygamous  lusts  are  with  difiEiculty 
gratified.  A  tug  of  war  appears  to  be  on.  Arrangements  with 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Turkey  concerning  the  slave  can  be  made 
to  accomplish  considerable  through  the  residence  of  European 
commissioners  at  Oriental  slave-marts.  The  British  Anti-Sla- 
very Society,  which  attacked  West  Coast  slaving  with  signal 
wisdom  and  success,  has  pledged  itself  to  the  suppression  of 
Mohammedan  slavery.  Why  may  we  not  expect  slavery  to  die 
out  from  the  Moslem  East  as  from  mediaeval  Christendom  ? 

Colonization  and  commerce  offer  still  another  hold  in  the 
death-grapple  with  African  slavery.  The  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives against  colonies,  never  very  strong,  will  yield  to  fair  and 
judicious  treatment.  From  European  settlements  in  Guinea, 
stations  in  the  Congo  State,  trading  posts  in  Zarabesia  and 
Nyassaland,  and  towns  on  the  East  Coast,  there  is  advancing  a 
peaceful  siege  of  the  rich  heart  of  Africa.  The  western  Sudan 
to  Timbuktu,  and  the  Sahara  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake 
Tchad,  are  under  French  influence.    The  British  operate  in  the 
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Niger  countries  of  Gando,  Sokoto,  and  Bornu,  each  a  large, 
populous,  and  fertile  realm.  lEgypt  is  practically  an  English 
province.  Abyssinia  had  accepted  an  Italian  protectorate.  The 
Khedive  has  summoned  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  advise  as  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Sudan.  Three  hundred  miles  of  the  Somali 
coast,  with  the  slave-port  of  Berbera,  are  held  by  England. 
East  Africa,  between  Lakes  Victoria,  Tanganika,  and  Nyassa, 
is  divided  into  English  and  German  spheres,  Great  Britain  as- 
suming the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  and  striking  a  treaty  with 
Mwanga  by  which  U-Ganda  accepts  the  English  overlordship. 
Anglo-Saxon  power  is  now  supreme  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixiy-four  miles  north  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  that  it 
includes  the  southern  shores  of  Tanganika  Lake.  The  Congo 
State  constantly  pushes  the  trading-posts  north,  east,  and  south 
with  a  strong,  swift  hand,  aids  missions  in  every  possible  way 
as  barriers  against  the  Arab,  and  its  men  now  deal  even  with 
the  pigmies  of  the  Great  Forest.  Under  these  cii*cumstances 
civilization  has  such  opportunities  in  the  slave-countries  of 
Africa  as  were  but  dreamed  of  only  ten  years  ago.  How  shall 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  be  met  ?  Will  England 
"  stagger  under  t];ie  too  vast  orb  of  Fate  "  ? 

Tropical  Africa  cannot  he  colonized  by  white  men.  Isolated 
settlements  there  will  be  in  the  more  elevated,  salubrious  sec- 
tions, but  the  deadliness  of  the  climate  and  the  difficulty  of 
acclimatization  render  impossible  such  large  and  prosperous  com- 
munities as  Algeria  or  Cape  Colony.  Moreover,  European  set- 
tlements have  seldom  been  fraught  with  happy  results  for  col- 
onist or  aborigine.  The  most  they  can  achieve  is  the  pioneer 
work  of  training  the  younger  generation  of  natives  to  lead  and 
lift  their  t>eoples.  Stanley  assures  us  that  ^^with  American 
negroes  forming  the  majority  of  the  Congo  State's  citizenship, 
it  would,  with  proper  encouragement,  make  remarkable  develop- 
ment, and  in  time  become  a  great  nation.  If  these  civilized 
blacks  were  developed  morally,  their  contact  with  the  savages 
would  be  happy."  Liberia  and  its  splendid  success  in  "the 
teeth  of  clenched  antagonisms  "  prove  negro  colonization  to  be 
no  Utopian  scheme.  To  accomplish  permanent  results  in  Af- 
rica, civilization  must  rely  on  organization,  government,  and 
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derdopmeot  by  Uack  men  themselyes.  It  may  be,  aooordingly, 
that,  in  the  Divine  statesmanship,  the  American  freedman,  and 
none  other,  is  to  save  our  brother  in  black  and  teach  him  to 
save  himself.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  some  among  Southern 
negroes  consider  African  evangelization  their  race  duty,  and  that 
the  wonder-working  Providence  of  American  history  aninnts 
them  as  apostles  to  Ethiopia.  The  task  would  require  compar- 
atively few  of  our  seven  million  black  Americans,  for  if  less 
than  ten  per  cent  returned  to  the  motherland,  five  hundred 
thousand  chosen  people  would  in  a  century  accomplish  her  re- 
generation. Adopting  European  or  American  practice  to  na- 
tive laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  so  &r  as  the  latter  are 
good ;  cultivating  their  fields  by  free  labor  as  an  object  lesson 
to  the  neighboring  nations,  but  without  interfering  at  present 
with  their  house  and  field  slavery,  since  in  itself  that  is  not  an 
evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  attempts  to  end  it  now  ;  and 
forming  defensive  alliances  with  independent  headmen,  who  on 
the  Niger  and  the  Congo  gladly  accept  European  protection  — 
such  colonies  would  swiftiy  develop  legitimate  commerce  and 
native  industries  amidst  the  fairly  active  and  workable  popula- 
tion of  Africa. 

Hand  in  hand  with  colonization,  as  a  power  to  strangle  sla- 
very, goes  commerce,  while  close  behind  comes  the  iron  horse, 
an  ally  more  potent  than  arms.  On  the  Congo,  commerce  al- 
ready checks  the  slave-trade.  Boma  and  Matadi  are  drawing 
the  ivory  trade  of  Stanley  Falls  away  from  2ianzibar,  and  thus 
making  the  profits  of  slaving  less  than  those  of  lawf  id  com- 
merce. Grenfell  declares  that  once  the  railroad  now  rapidly 
building  between  Stanley  Pool  and  tidewater  is  completed,  the 
Arabs  will  find  their  occupation  gone.  The  railroad  accom- 
plished far  more  than  an  array.  On  the  East  Coast  the  Afri- 
can Lakes  Company  was  organized  to  act  as  a  lay  auxiliary 
of  Nyassa  missions.  This  it  did  through  buying  ivory  at 
higher  prices  than  slavers  can  pay,  and  by  constructing  two 
highways  that  for  humanitarian  purposes  are  the  most  impor- 
tant thoroughfares  to  Central  Africa,  as  they  cut  all  its  princi- 
pal slave-routes  to  the  coast.  These  lines  are  the  Murchison 
roads  around  the  Shir^  cataracts,  and  the  Stevenson  road  be- 
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tween  Lakes  Nyass^  and  Tanganika* .  These  complete  the  water 
oonnections  from  Quilimane  to.Buanda,  and  can  be  used  to 
throttle  the  slavers  in  transit.  As  to  Masailand  and  U-Ganda, 
Mackay  and  Emin  emphatically  state  that  a  safe  road  from 
die  coast  to  the  lakes  must  positively  be  opened ;  one  not  at  the 
mercy  of  capricious  chiefs  and  arrogant  Arabs.  So  the  British 
are  now  building  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  six  hundred  miles 
long,  from  Momb&sa  to  Kavirondo  on  Lake  Victoria,  Stanley 
has  requested  that  the  English  devote  their  Stanley  Fund  to 
placing  a  steamer  on  that  lake,  a  Swedish  expedition  intends  to 
plant  stations  between  it  and  Tanganika  to  cooperate  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave-trade,  and  in  U-Ganda  the  missionaries  are 
the  power  behind  the  chiefs,  who  have  themselves  stripped 
Mwanga  of  his  despotic  privileges.  As  their  Christianity  is 
sincere,  the  prospect  for  the  suppression  of  slaving  and  for  the 
march  of  civilization  to  Lake  Albert  and  the  Congo  forest  is 
full  of  promise.  The  Germans  of  course  will  push  roads  to  the 
Tanganika. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  railways  as  suppressors  of 
slaving  must  come  from  trans-continental  railroads  bisecting 
the  slave-belt  Stanley  assures  us  that  a  railroad  from  Congo- 
mouth  to  Zanzibar  can  be  easily  constructed  and  would  be  a 
paying  investment  from  the  start.  The  British  already  have  a 
railroad,  one  thousand  miles  long,  from  Cape  Town  to  Kim- 
berly,  the  city  of  diamonds,  and  intend  to  prolong  it  to  the 
Zambesi.  Already  the  crimson  cross  of  St  George  lies  along 
the  backbone  of  Africa,  and  when  England  desires  to  link  her 
South  African  possessions  with  Egypt  or  its  Sudan,  she  may 
obtain  from  Belgium  a  strip  of  country  between  the  Congo  and 
the  lakes,  just  as  she  already  has  a  right  of  free  passage  from 
the  Tanganika  to  Lake  Victoria  through  German  territory. 
Before  1900,  the  Niger  Company,  which  has  already  borne 
down  hard  on  slavery  along  that  river,  will  have  made  Lake 
Tchad  their  private  pond,  and  have  acquired  Wadai.  The 
British  cross  will  then  rest  upon  Cairo,  the  Niger,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Zanzibar,  so  that  it  will  become  practicable  to 
build  the  proposed  railway  from  Liberia  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
through  the  Sfidan,  while  skillful  engineering  can  make  of  the 
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Nile  a  broad  waterway  from  the  Midland  Sea  to  the  inland 
seas.  The  Portuguese  have  constructed  a  railroad  from  St  Paul 
de  Loanda  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward,  and  boast  of 
striking  the  upper  Zambesi  and  following  its  valley  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  French  in  Senegambia  have  a  perfect  mili- 
tary highway  ^  Timbuktu,  will  probably  extend  it  to  Lake 
Tchad,  and  are  planning  to  fling  a  railway  within  ten  years 
across  the  thousand  miles  of  Sahara  that  separate  that  lake 
from  Algeria.  All  in  all,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  conyio- 
tion  that  if  Europe  would,  she  could  by  1900  shatter  Arab 
slaving  to  at6ms.  God  grant  that  the  negro  who  talked  with 
Jephson  about  railways  may  prove  a  prophet  of  good,  and  ^^  that 
when  the  railroad  is  made,  Jesus  Christ  will  go  up  with  it" 

Fbederic  Perbt  Noble. 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago, 


SECRETARY  WINDOM'S  LAST  SPEECH. 

Skcrbtart  Windom  died  of  apoplexy  a  few  minutes  after  delivering  in 
New  York,  January  29,  the  following  speech.  It  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  American  history  for  financial  wisdom,  and  this  fact  connected  with 
the  sudden  death  of  its  author  makes  it  a  document  of  memorable  sig- 
nificance. 

DOMESTIG   COMMERCE. 

I  am  to  speak  briefly  of  the  instraments  of  commerce,  in 
their  relation  to  the  weadth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  The 
subject  is  very  broad,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  two  chief  instrumentalities  of  commerce  —  transporta- 
tion and  money.  By  the  former,  commodities  change  places, 
and  by  the  latter  they  exchange  owners.  Even  as  to  these  I 
must  content  myself  with  the  bare  statement  of  a  few  facts  and 
deductions.  A  nation^s  wealth  and  prosperity  are  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  success  of  its  commerce,  and  com- 
merce itself  is  dependent  upon  the  adequacy  and  adaptation  of 
these  two  essential  instniments.  The  history  of  all  civilized 
countries  attests  the  fact  that  the  nation  best  equipped  in  these 
respects  rapidly  becomes  the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  and 
the  most  prosperous. 

Our  own  country  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  No  nation  has 
ever  fostered  more  liberally  or  protected  more  carefully  its  in- 
ternal and  coastwise  trade  than  we  have  done,  and  the  resultant 
magnitude  and  prosperity  of  our  domestic  commerce  is,  I  be- 
lieve, without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  the 
accommodation  and  development  of  our  home  trade,  we  have 
built  45  per  cent  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  world.  We  have 
more  miles  of  railroad  than  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined. The  floating  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in 
coastwise  commerce,  and  on  our  lakes  and  rivers,  is  very  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  other  nation.  One  or  two  comparisons 
will  convey  some  idea  of  this  stupendous  commerce.     The  ton- 
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nage  which  passed  through  the  Detroit  River  alone  daring  the 
234  days  of  navigation  in  1889  exceeded  by  2,468,127  tons  the 
entire  British  and  foreign  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared 
at  London  and  Liverpool  that  year  in  the  foreign  and  coast- 
wise trade. 

The  freight  which  passed  the  St  Mary's  Falls  Canal  in  1890 
exceeded  by  2,257,876  tons  the  entire  tonnage  of  all  nations 
which  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1889.  The  freight 
carried  on  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  1890  exceeded  by 
over  86,000,000  tons  the  aggregate  carried  on  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  in  1889. 
Commodities  are  interchanged  among  our  own  people  with 
greater  facility  and  at  cheaper  rates,  distance  being  considered, 
than  in  any  other  country  on  earth. 

The  increase  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  largely  due 
to  this  system  of  protection  to  our  home  markets  and  domestic 
trade,  and  to  the  generous  development  of  these  instrumental- 
ities of  commerce,  has  become  the  marvel  of  the  world.  Take 
a  few  comparisons,  based  upon  the  United  States  census  of 
1880  and  upon  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  MulhaU,  the  English 
statistician.  In  manufactures  we  exceeded  Great  Britain  in 
1880  by  $1,579,570,191,  France  by  $2,115,000,000,  and  Ger- 
many  by  $2,805,000,000.  In  products  of  agriculture  we  ex- 
celled Great  Britain  by  $1,425,000,000,  France  by  $625,000,000, 
and  Germany  by  $925,000,000. 

Our  earnings  or  income  for  1880  from  commerce,  agriculture, 
mining,  manufactures,  the  carrying  trade  and  banking  exceeded 
those  of  Great  Britain  from  the  same  sources  by  $1,250,000,000, 
France  by  $2,395,000,000,  and  Germany  by  $2,775,000,000. 
Our  increase  of  wealth  from  1870  to  1880  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  was:  United  States,  $13,573,481,493; 
Great  Britain,  $3,250,000,000;  France,  $1,475,000,000;  Ger- 
many, $8,625,000,000. 

In  1880  our  home  markets  consumed  about  $10,000,000,000 
worth  of  our  own  products,  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  ac- 
cumulated wealth  of  Spain,  three  times  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  Great  Britain  for  ten  years,  and  seven  times  the  increase  of 
France  for  the  same  period.    Our  home  markets  that  year  ab- 
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Borbed  five  times  as  much  of  our  manufactured  products  as 
Great  Britain  exported  of  hers  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Of  course  I  do  not  claim  that  all  this  marvelous  development 
of  wealth  is  due  to  railroads  and  ships,  but  without  them  it 
would  certainly  have  been  impossible.  But  for  these  instru- 
mentalities of  commerce,  the  rich  farms  of  the  West  and  South, 
and  even  of  the  Middle  States,  would  have  slumbered  in  prime- 
val silence,  and  the  myriads  of  shops  and  factories  would  never 
have  existed.  Were  the  ship  and  the  railroad  withdrawn,  busi- 
ness would  be  paralyzed  and  desolation  would  reign  supreme 
over  more  than  half  of  our  broad  domain. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Contrast  these  grand  results  of  our  liberally  developed  do- 
mestic commerce,  operating  upon  our  protected  industries,  with 
the  present  shameful  condition  of  our  foreign  carrying  trade, 
which  has  not  only  been  sadly  neglected,  but  sometimes  treated 
with  actual  hostility  by  the  government.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  stood  first  among  the  nations  in  shipbuilding,  and 
Great  Britain  alone  excelled  us  in  ocean  tonnage.  Once  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  were  carried  in  American  bottoms,  and  our  merchant 
marine  became  the  boast  of  every  citizen  and  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Now,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  our  shipyards  are 
comparatively  silent,  and  our  flag  has  almost  disappeared  from 
the  high  seas.  The  relative  decline  in  our  foreign  shipping  has 
been  constant  and  alarming,  until  in  1889  only  twelve  and  a 
quarter  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  exports  was  carried  in 
American  bottoms,  being  the  smallest  percentage  in  any  year 
since  the  formation  of  the  government.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  industry,  or  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  causes  which  have  resulted  in  our  present  humiliating 
and  unprofitable  condition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fault  was 
not  with  the  founders  of  our  government.  They  fully  appre- 
ciated the  value  and  the  necessity  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mer- 
chant marine,  and  left  on  record  no  doubt  of  their  purpose  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  on  the  water  as  well  as 
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on  the  land.  The  second  act  passed  by  the  first  Congress  — 
July  4,  1789  —  provided  for  the  protection  of  American  ship- 
ping by  the  imposition  of  a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  teas 
brought  in  American  vessels,  thereby  signalizing  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  under  the  Constitution  by  a  declaration  of  com- 
mercial independence  as  a  supplement  to  the  declaration  of  po- 
litical independence  made  thirteen  years  before. 

The  third  act  of  Congress,  passed  sixteen  days  later,  imposed 
tonnage  duties  as  follows :  — 

C«iita. 

American  vessels,  per  ton .        .        06 

American-built  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners,  per  Um          •        .        30 
All  other  vessels,  per  ton 60 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  same  year.  Congress  prohibited 
any  but  American  vessels  from  carrying  the  American  flag.  By 
the  tariff  act  of  1794  an  additional  discriminating  duty  of  ten 
per  cent  was  levied  on  all  goods  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  all  changes  of  the  tariff  prior  to  the 
war  of  1812  this  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  was  re- 
enacted.  So  great  was  the  development  of  our  shipbuilding 
and  shipping  interests  under  the  fostering  influence  of  these 
acts  that  we  sold  ships  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  to  foreigners,  and  soon  took  front  rank  among  maritime 
nations. 

Voicing  the  national  pride  in  1825,  Daniel  Webster  said : 
**  We  have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored  ;  navies 
which  take  no  law  from  superior  force."  How  like  bitter  irony 
these  words  would  sound  in  1891 1  The  brilliancy  of  our 
achievements  on  the  ocean  begat  over-confidence,  and  listening 
to  the  siren  voice  of  free  trade,  we  gradually  yielded  to  the  se- 
ductive phrase,  ^^  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce,"  which  at  that 
time  became  very  popular,  until,  in  1828,  Congress  swept  away 
all  protection  to  our  foreign  shipping  interest,  and  opened  our 
ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  on  the  same  terms  as  to  our 
own.  So  strong  had  our  position  become  under  the  protective 
policy  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  national  life  that  our 
merchant  marine  continued  to  be  prosperous  so  long  as  wooden 
vessels  were  the  only  vehicles  of  ocean  commerce  and  other  na- 
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tions  refrained  from  heavy  subsidies  to  their  ships.  But  when 
wooden  vessels  began  to  be  supplanted  by  iron  steamers,  and 
European  governments  poured  their  contributions  into  the 
treasuries  of  their  steamship  companies^  the  decadence  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  began,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  The  American  people  ask  no  odds  against 
any  in  the  world.  Give  them  an  even  chance  and  they  will  dis- 
tance all  competitors,  but  how  can  they  be  expected  to  compete 
unaided  against  foreign  shipyards  and  shipowners,  backed  by 
the  power  and  the  treasuries  of  their  governments?  The 
amount  which  has  been  thus  contributed  to  sweep  our  commerce 
from  the  seas  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  it  is  known  to 
have  reached  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  mischief  and  its  cause  are  both  apparent.  What  is  the 
remedy?  It  cannot  be  found  in  the  leenactment  of  the  legis- 
lation of  1789,  because  treaties  stand  in  the  way,  and  it  would 
not  now  be  expedient  even  if  there  were  no  treaties  on  the  sub- 
ject In  my  judgment,  the  remedy  is  plain  and  easily  applied. 
If  we  would  regain  our  lost  prestige,  reinstate  our  flag  upon  the 
ocean,  and  open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  American  produ- 
cers, we  must  make  the  contest  with  the  same  weapons  which 
have  proved  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  our  rivals.  No  nation 
can  better  afford  this  kind  of  contest  than  ourselves.  Surely 
no  object  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  enlargement  of  our 
foreign  markets,  and  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  that 
end  as  the  command  of  direct  and  ample  facilities  for  reaching 
them.  The  folly  and  the  danger  of  depending  upon  our  com- 
petitors for  the  means  of  reaching  competitive  markets  can- 
not be  expressed.  Aid  to  our  merchant  marine  is  not  aid  to  a 
class,  but  to  the  whole  people  —  to  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  manufacturer,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  shipbuilder  and 
the  shipowner. 

WILL  GOVERNMENT  AID  PAT? 

But  it  will  cost  money.  Will  it  pay  ?  Yes,  a  hundred  fold. 
The  aggregate  of  our  foreign  carrying  trade  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  while  not  more  than  one  tenth  our  domestic  trade, 
has,  nevertheless,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $29,465,124,920. 
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Estimating  the  cost  of  transportation  at  10  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  we  have  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,000,- 
000,000,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  which  —  $2,400,000,000  —has 
been  paid  to  foreign  shipowners.  If  we  add  to  this  $20,000,000 
a  year  paid  for  pass^e  money,  we  have  a  grand  total  of 
$2,900,000,000  paid  to  foreign  labor  and  capital  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  sum  larger  by  nearly  two  hundred  mil- 
lions than  the  maximum  of  our  bonded  debt  growing  out  of  the 
late  war.  Are  not  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  pay- 
ing these  sums  to  our  own  people  worth  saving?  During  that 
period  we  have  exported  of  gold  and  silver  to  pay  balances  of 
trade  against  us,  an  excess  of  $607,000,000  more  than  we  have 
imported.  Had  we  carried  a  fair  share  of  our  own  foreign 
commerce  in  American  ships,  owned  by  American  citizens  and 
manned  by  American  seamen,  this  vast  sum,  and  much  more, 
might  have  been  retained  at  home  to  enrich  our  own  people. 
Suppose  that  for  twenty-five  years  we  had  given  $5,000,000  a 
year  in  aid  of  our  foreign  shipping,  and  reduced  by  that  amount 
the  prepayments  of  our  bonded  debt,  should  we  not  have  been 
far  better  off  than  we  are  now  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  these  vast 
interests  receive  attention  ?  Have  we  not  tried  the  do-nothing 
policy  long  enough  ?  Shall  we  give  that  protection  and  sup- 
port to  our  foreign  merchant  marine  that  other  nations  give  to 
theirs,  and  which  we  freely  give  to  all  our  other  great  interests, 
or  shall  we  accept  as  inevitable  our  present  shameful  position  ? 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  uniform  record  of  indifference,  if  not 
actual  hostility,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  affords  little  reason 
for  encouragement.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  to 
surrender  to  foreigners  even  our  domestic  commerce,  rather 
than  to  assert  ourselves  upon  the  ocean.  Discriminations  of 
the  most  astonishing  character  have  been  made,  both  by  Con- 
gress and  by  treasury  regulations,  in  favor  of  Canadian  railroad 
lines  and  steamships  against  our  own.  One  instance  of  this 
kind  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of  many  other 
discriminations  of  like  character. 

Asiatic  merchandise  destined  for  New  York,  if  brought  in 
American  vessels  to  San  Francisco,  must  undergo  all  the  forms 
and  delays  of  entry,  under  the  strict  scrutiny  of  customs  offl- 
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cers,  and  be  then  placed  in  cars  heavily  bonded,  for  transpor- 
tation through  our  own  country  to  New  York,  while  the  same 
merchandise,  if  brought  in  Canadian  or  British  steamships  to 
Vancouver,  is  transferred  at  once,  and  without  any  substantial 
surveillance,  to  Canadian  railways,  which  are  not  required  to 
give  bond,  but  are  permitted  to  pass  our  frontier  and  proceed 
to  New  York  or  other  Eastern  ports  unvexed  by  any  of  the  dis- 
agreeable attentions  of  customs  officers.  The  same  discrimina- 
tion has  existed  for  years  in  favor  of  European  goods  landed 
at  Mo^treal  and  transferred  to  Canadian  railroads  for  Western 
American  ports,  against  goods  landed  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  other  Eastern  ports,  to  be  transported  wholly  through  our 
own  country  to  their  Western  destination.  The  result  of  these 
unfair  and  unjust  discriminations  against  our  own  people  and 
our  own  transportation  lines  has  been,  not  only  seriously  to  jeop- 
ardize the  revenues,  but  also  to  build  up  foreign  transportation 
interests  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

**  Reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  "  is  a  high-sounding,  seduc- 
tive phrase,  but  the  kind  of  liberty  our  foreign  shipping  interest 
has  enjoyed  for  the  last  fifty  years,  is  the  liberty  to  die  under 
unjust  discriminations  of  the  London  Lloyds  Register  Associa- 
tion, the  crushing  power  of  European  treasuries,  and  the  utter 
neglect  and  indifference  of  our  own  government.  Reciprocity 
itself  is  a  most  valuable  thing,  if  kept  within  the  lines  of  pro- 
tection, but  reciprocity  by  which  we  surrender  our  merchant 
marine  to  our  rivals,  or  give  away  a  home  market  worth  ten 
times  more  to  us  than  idl  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  grasp  an  uncertain  market  abroad,  is  a 
policy  freighted  with  immeasurable  disaster. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  expressed 
the  national  humiliation  and  appealed  to  Congress  for  action  in 
behalf  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  merchant  marine,  but  thus  far 
their  words  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
ui^nt  appeals  of  President  Harrison  on  this  subject  may  bear 
fruit  in  some  well-devised  measure  of  protection  and  encourage- 
ment. 

WHAT  18   SOUND  FINANCE? 

Pardon  a  few  words  with   reference  to  the  instrument  by 
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which  commodities  exchange  ownership.  It  is  as  essential  to 
commerce  that  the  currency  with  which  it  is  conducted  be 
adapted,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  the  wants  of  trade  as 
that  the  vehicles  of  transportation  should  be  adapted  to  their 
purposes.  If  the  circulation  be  deficient,  trade  is  crippled, 
prices  fall,  obligations  are  dishonored,  distrust  is  created,  and 
commercial  panic  and  disaster  ensue.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
circulation  be  redundant,  prices  become  temporarily  inflated, 
wild  speculations  are  stimulated,  debts  are  recklessly  contracted, 
credit  is  dangerously  expanded,  and  for  a  time  trade  seems  to 
float  upon  the  high  tide  of  success,  when  suddenly  the  failure 
of  some  large  firm  or  banking-house  discloses  the  true  situation, 
and  the  entire  fabric  of  fictitious  prosperity  falls  with  a  crash 
even  more  disastrous  than  can  be  produced  by  a  deficient  circu- 
lation. 

The  ideal  financial  system  would  be  one  that  should  furnish 
just  enough  of  absolutely  sound  currency  to  meet  the  legitimate 
wants  of  trade  and  no  more ;  and  that  should  have  enough  elas- 
ticity of  volume  to  adjust  itself  to  the  varying  necessities  of  the 
people.  I  know  this  seems  difficult  of  attainment,  but  I  believe 
it  is  substantially  possible.  Could  such  a  circulating  medium 
be  secured  the  gravest  commercial  disasters  which  threaten  our 
future  might  be  avoided.  These  disasters  have  always  come 
when  unusual  activity  in  business  has  caused  an  abnormal  de- 
mand for  money,  as  in  the  autumn,  for  the  movement  of  our 
immense  crops.  There  wiU  always  be  great  danger  at  those 
times  under  any  cast-iron  system  of  currency,  such  as  we  now 
have.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  conditions  which  en- 
abled the  United  States  Treasury  to  disburse  over  $75,000,000 
in  about  two  and  a  half  months  last  autumn,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  stringency  in  August  and  September  would 
have  resulted  in  widespread  financial  ruin.  Like  commercial 
conditions  will  frequently  occur,  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  they  can  be  encountered  and  their  consequences  averted  by 
like  action  of  the  government;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  such 
power  should  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  better  method  can  be  de- 
vised, which  will,  in  a  large  degree,  place  the  power  of  expansion 
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and  contraction  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
opportunity  for  securing  such  a  currency  may  be  found  in  our 
bonded  debt,  which  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  in  part  ex- 
changed for  interconvertible  bonds,  bearing  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  always  interchangeable  for  money  at  the  will  of  the 
holder.  Of  course,  I  cannot  now  enter  upon  an  argument  on 
this  subject,  but  I  may  be  excused  for  briefly  mentioning  the 
only  objection  I  have  ever  heard  to  the  plan  which  has  any 
apparent  weight,  namely,  that  it  would  cause  an  overflow  of 
money  from  the  Treasury  when  speculations  run  high  and  an 
inflow  in  times  of  threatened  panic,  and  would  therefore  tend 
to  ^^  inflate  inflation  and  contract  contraction."  This  objection 
was  conclusively  answered  and  the  policy  triumphantly  vindi- 
cate4  in  1862  and  1863,  under  the  administration  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
we  have  ever  had.  Mr.  Chase  had  urged  and  Congress  had 
authorized  what  he  called  the  ^^  Savings  Bank  of  the  People," 
whereby  they  could  deposit  in  the  Treasury  up  to  the  limit  of 
$100,000,000,  and  receive  an  interconvertible  bond,  drawing 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  interest,  which  bond  was  again  con- 
vertible into  cash  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  on  ten  days'  notice. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  year  1862  and^the  first  half  of  1868 
was  a  period  of  most  active  speculation,  and  yet  those  deposits 
continually  increased,  until  on  June  30,  1863,  they  had  overrun 
the  limit,  and  amounted  to  $104,934,102. 

In  August  and  September  of  1863  the  unusual  activity  of 
business  had  placed  the  country  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
last  autumn.  A  severe  stringency  set  in,  and  panic  was  threat- 
ened. Did  this  vast  deposit  of  over  $100,000,000  remain  in 
safe  hiding,  and  thereby  intensify  the  stringency  ?  Exactly  the 
reverse  occurred.  At  the  time  when  it  is  argued  that  every- 
body  who  could  would  avail  himself  of  this  safe  and  convenient 
place  for  hoarding  money,  and  draw  four  and  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  it  until  the  storm  should  pass,  the  money  actually 
flowed  out  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  day,  until  on  December  1, 
1863,  $59,427,000  had  come  out  to  the  relief  of  business,  and 
a  commercial  crisis  had  been  thereby  averted.  I  commend  this 
item  of  history  as  of  more  value  thsm  any  theory. 

VOL.  vn.  —  KO.  38.         8 
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The  quality  of  circiiUiioii  is  even  more  importaiit  Uian  the 
quantity.  Namerons  deyioes  for  enlarging  credit  may,  and 
often  do,  avert  the  evils  of  a  deficient  circulation ;  and  a  redun- 
dancy may  sometimes  modify  its  own  evils  before  their  results 
become  universal.  But  for  the  balef ol  effects  of  a  debased  and 
fluctuating  currency  there  is  no  remedy,  except  by  the  costly 
and  difficult  return  to  sound  money.  As  poison  in  the  blood 
permeates  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  brain,  and  heart,  and  speedily 
brings  paralysis  or  death,  so  does  a  debased  or  fluctuating  cur- 
rency permeate  all  the  arteries  of  trade,  paralyze  aU  kinds  of 
business,  and  bring  disaster  to  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  as 
impossible  for  commerce  to  flourish  with  such  an  instrument  as 
it  is  for  the  human  body  to  grow  strong  and  vigorous  with  a 
deadly  poison  lurking  in  the  blood.  Such  a  currency  is  bad 
enough  in  domestic  trade,  but  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  pros- 
perity of  foreign  commerce.  The  nation  that  attempts  to  con- 
duct its  foreign  trade  with  a  currency  of  uncertain  value,  or  of 
inferior  quality,  is  placed  at  a  fearful  disadvantage.  It  would 
seem  superfluous  to  impress  this  universal  and  well-known  ex- 
perience were  it  not  too  apparent  that  this  nation  has  been 
in  danger  of  repeating  the  costly  experiment  with  just  such  a 
currency.  The  tendency  of  events  has  recently  been  in  that 
direction,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  created  thereby  has 
caused  the  loss  since  December  1  of  over  $24,000,000  of  gold 
from  the  Treasury,  and  of  probably  a  much  larger  amount  &om 
the  circulation.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  this  peril 
seems  now  to  have  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  its  evil  effects 
will  soon  disappear.  The  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  is 
asserting  itself  as  usual,  and  signal  lights  of  safety  are  here  and 
there  becoming  visible. 

NOT  ENOUGH  GOLD  OR  SILVER. 

Let  me  speak  very  plainly  on  this  most  important  subject 
Believing  that  there  is  not  enough  of  either  gold  or  silver  in 
the  world  to  meet  the  necessities  of  business,  I  am  an  earnest 
bimetalist,  and  concede  to  no  one  a  stronger  desire  than  I  feel 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  as  soon  as  conditions 
can  be  reached  through  international  agreement  or  otherwise  by 
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which  sach  coinage  shall  be  safe.  But  it  is  my  firm  conyiction 
that  for  this  country  to  enter  upon  that  experiment  now  and 
under  existing  conditions  would  be  extremely  disastrous,  and 
that  it  would  result,  not  in  bi-metalism,  but  in  silver  mono- 
metalism.  Such  an  experiment  would,  in  my  judgment,  prove 
a  greater  disappointment  to  its  advocates  than  to  any  one  else. 
They  insist  that  it  would  expand  the  circulation  and  perma- 
nently enhance  the  value  of  silver.  I  believe  it  would  produce 
a  swift  and  severe  contraction  and  eventually  reduce  the  market 
value  of  silver.  Let  me  briefly  suggest  some  of  my  reasons  for 
this  belief :  — 

Free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States, 
while  the  other  great  nations  pursue  an  opposite  policy,  would 
invite  all  the  owners  of  that  metal  throughout  the  world  to 
exchange  871^  grains  of  pure  silver,  worth  about  88  cents,  for 
23 :  22  grains  of  pure  gold,  worth  everywhere  100  cents.  Nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  anxious  to  exchange  their  silver 
for  gold,  and  they  would  at  once  accept  so  tempting  an  offer. 
The  mint  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  the 
stock  of  full  legal-tender  silver  in  Europe  amounts  to  $1,101,- 
400,000,  and  that  of  this  amount  the  banks  of  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  hold  $428,866,- 
665.  A  large  part  of  these  vast  stocks  of  silver  would  be  ready 
for  transfer  to  us  at  once,  and  the  swiftest  steamers  would  be 
employed  to  deliver  it  to  the  Treasury,  in  order  that  with  the 
proceeds  the  owners  might. buy  gold  exchange  on  Europe  before 
our  stock  of  gold  should  be  exhausted. 

Would  our  own  people  await  the  arrival  of  these  silver 
argosies  from  Europe  before  acting  ?  Not  unless  the  Yankee 
has  lost  his  quick  scent  of  danger  and  forgotten  his  cunning. 
Bank  depositors,  trust  companies,  the  holders  of  United  States 
notes  and  gold  certificates  would  instantly  lock  up  all  the  gold 
at  command  and  then  join  the  panic-inspired  procession  to  the 
Treasuiy,  each  and  all  anxious  to  be  in  time  to  grasp  the  golden 
prize  before  it  is  too  late,  l^robably  before  the  swiftest  ocean 
greyhound  could  land  its  silver  car^o  at  New  York  the  last  gold 
dollar  within  reach  would  be  safely  hidden  away  in  private 
boxes  and  in  the  vaults  of  safe-deposit  companies,  to  be  brought 
out  only  by  a  high  premium  for  exportation.     This  sudden  re- 
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tiremant  of  $600,000,000  of  gold,  with  the  looompuiTiiig  panic, 
would  cause  oontractioti  and  commercial  disaster  unparalleled  in 
human  experience,  and  our  ooun^  would  at  once  step  down  to 
the  silver  basis,  when  there  would  be  no  longer  any  inducement 
for  coinage,  and  silver  dollars  would  sink  to  their  bullion  value. 

When  the  silver  dollar  ceases  to  have  more  value  than  Uie 
bullion  it  contains,  there  will  be  little  inducement  to  coin  our 
own  silver,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  prevent  its  coming 
from  abroad.  How  then  will  unlimited  coinage  either  expand 
the  circulation  or  enhance  the  value  of  silver?  As  if  deter- 
mined to  omit  nothing  which  might  accelerate  these  results,  the 
advocates  of  present  free  coinage  insist  that  it  shall  not  await 
the  slow  process  of  mint  operations,  but  that  the  printing  press 
shall  be  set  to  work  providing  certificates  to  be  issued  for  silver 
bullion  at  $1  for  871^  g^ns.  When  this  consummation  shall 
be  reached,  as  surely  it  will  be  if  unlimited  coinage  be  adopted 
under  existing  conditions,  the  too  ardent  and  impetuous  lovers 
of  silver  will  sadly  realize  the  truth  uttered  by  the  wise  King 
of  Israel,  —  ^*  He  that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
sUver;' 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  my  subject  has  tempted  me  to 
impose  upon  your  patience.  I  will  close  by  merely  calling  your 
attention  to  one  other  thing  which  I  deem  very  important,  both 
to  our  commercial  and  financial  interest,  namely,  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  bank  to  facilitate  our  exchanges  with  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  America.  New  York  is  destined  at  no  dis- 
tant day  to  become  the  financial  as  well  as  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  world,  and  such  an  institution  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
a  long  step  toward  that  end,  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  instru- 
mentality for  the  promotion  of  commerce  with  those  countries. 
Give  us  direct  and  ample  transportation  facilities  under  the 
American  flag,  and  controlled  by  American  citizens ;  a  currency 
sound  in  quality  and  adequate  in  quantity;  an  international 
bank  to  facilitate  exchanges  and  a  system  of  reciprocity  care- 
fully adjusted  within  the  lines  of  protection ;  and  not  only  will 
our  foreign  commerce  again  invade  every  sea,  but  every  Ameri- 
can industry  wiU  be  quickened  and  our  whole  people  feel  the 
impulse  of  a  new  and  enduring  prosperity. 
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The  following  ballot  is  intended  first  of  all  to  give  concise 
and  exact  statements  of  the  leading  current  reforms,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  afford  a  means  by  which  to  ascertain  which  of  them  are 
ripe  in  public  sentiment,  and  which  are  yet  in  the  green.  The 
figures  after  **  Yes,"  "No,"  and  "?"  are  inserted  into  the  ballot 
and  indicate  the  vote  of  fifty  students  of  Oberlin.  Where  no 
vote  is  indicated  the  matter  has  been  added  since  the  ballot 
Those  who  believe  that  **  the  best  prophecy  of  the  future  is  the 
unforced  opinion  of  young  men  "  and  young  ladies,  will  value 
the  result  as  a  guideboard  showing  what  roads  our  educated 
Christian  young  people  are  taking.  The  writer  vrill  supply  the 
ballot  at  50  cts.  per  100  for  other  colleges  to  take  a  vote,  and 
also  for  organizations  of  farmers,  mechanics,  etc  The  ballot 
would  be  especially  valuable  for  political  papers  to  use  in  ascer- 
taining before  the  autumn  what  planks  found  in  the  platforms 
of  reform  organizations  are  seasoned  enough  to  be  built  into 
political  platforms.  Free  permission  is  granted  to  any  periodi- 
cal to  use  the  ballot,  due  credit  being  given,  and  a  marked  copy 
being  forwarded  to  the  writer's  address,  to  which  it  is  hoped 
the  results  of  ballots  taken  by  colleges  and  other  bodies  will  be 
Bent,  and  the  result  will  be  published  later  in  the  year  in  these 
pages. 

Each  reader  will  please  indicate  his  vote  by  penciling  a  circle 
around  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  after  each  question.  If  undecided  put 
the  circle  about  the  "?"  After  so  marking  the  whole  list, 
return  it  to  Rev,  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Do  YOU  PAVOB  — 

1.  The  two  essential  features  of  Ballot  Reform,  namely,  the 
official  ballot  and  secret  voting?    Yes  88,  No  0,  ?  12. 

2.  Disfranchisement  of  every  person  convicted  of  partici- 
pating in  bribery  or  attempted  bribery?    Yes  36,  No  6,  ?  8. 

8.  Denial  of  suffrage  (to  take  effect  in  the  year  1900)  to 
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any  person  not  preyionsly  a  voter  who  cannot  then  read  or 
write,  and  to  foreigners  who  have  not  resided  ten  years  in  our 
country,  and  to  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  any  other 
crime  during  two  years  previous  to  the  election  in  which  they 
desire  to  vote?    Yes  36,  No  3,  ?  11. 

4.  Restriction  of  inunigration  from  China  and  all  other  for- 
eign countries,  by  laws  impartially  shutting  out  all  foreigners 
whom  our  consuls  have  not  recommended  as  likely  to  make 
honest  and  self-supporting  citizens,  but  no  others?  Yes  43, 
No  4,  ?  3. 

5.  Educational  woman  suffrage,  for  election  of  school  boards? 
Yes  20,  No  21,  ?  9. 

6.  Municipal  woman  suffrage,  for  city  and  town  elections? 
Yes  4,  No  36,  ?  10. 

7.  Woman  suffrage,  with  no  limitations  except  such  as  apply 
also  to  men  ?    Yes  6,  No  39,  ?  5. 

8.  Closing  the  mails  by  law  of  Congress  to  all  lottery  adver- 
tisements, whether  in  circulars  or  newspapers,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  charters  from  all  national  banks  that  are  the  accom- 
plices, that  is,  guarantee  payments,  of  such  companies?  Yes 
43,  No  2,  ?  5. 

9.  State  laws  making  the  advertising  of  a  lottery  or  any 
other  participation  in  any  gambling  scheme  a  crime,  with 
severe  penalties?    Yes  44,  No  1,  ?  5. 

10.  Raising  the  ^^age  of  consent"  to  tweniy-one  years?  Yes 
36,  No  8,  ?  6. 

11.  State  laws  forbidding  city  governments  or  police  authori- 
ties to  license  prostitution  directly  or  indirectly  ?  Yes  47,  No 
2,  ?1. 

12.  Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  by  harmonious  and 
C4treful  legislation  of  State  legislatures  and  Congress,  to  pre- 
vent both  contemporaneous  and  ^^consecutive  polygamy?"  Yes 
45,  No  0,  ?  5. 

13.  A  provision  in  marriage  laws,  whether  federal  or  state, 
that  absolute  divorce,  with  permission  to  marry  again,  shall  be 
granted  only  for  the  one  cause  of  adultery,  and  only  to  the  in- 
nocent party?    Yes  34,  No  12,  ?  4. 

14.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  pre- 
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vent  theatrical  managers,  tobacconists,  and  others  from  display- 
ing pictures  whose  tendency  is  to  arouse  lust  in  our  youth? 
Yes  47,  No  0,  ?  3. 

15.  Having  the  churches,  as  such,  both  separately  and  in 
unison,  take  an  active  part  in  reforms,  by  protesting  against 
bad  laws  whenever  proposed,  and  promoting  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  good  ones  ?    Yes  44,  No  2,  ?  4. 

16.  Institutions  for  permanent  but  kindly  confinement  of 
adult  inoapables,  who  have  often  been  released  from  jails  and 
workhouses  only  to  return  speedily,  meantime  preying  upon  the 
public,  and  by  the  laws  of  heredity  multiplying  crime  and  pau- 
perism?   Yes  40,  No  3,  ?  7. 

17.  The  quiet  American  Sabbath,  rather  than  the  Conti- 
nental  Sunday  of  open  saloons,  theatres  and  race  tracks?  Yes 
60,  No  0,  ?  0. 

18.  Sabbath  rest  for  postmen,  railroad  men,  telegraphers, 
barbers,  newsdealers,  tobacconists,  confectioners,  and  provision 
dealers,  as  well  as  other  toilers  ?    Yes  46,  No  0,  ?  4. 

19.  A  Sabbath  Law  for  the  capital  of  our  country  that  shall 
give  its  residents  as  complete  protection  against  needless  work 
and  noise  and  dissipation  on  that  day  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  most 
favored  of  the  States  ?    Yes  49,  No  0,  ?  1. 

20.  The  "Sunday  cbsing"  of  the  World's  Fair?  Yes  42, 
No  3,  ?  6. 

21.  At  least  a  half  Sabbath  and  half  a  week-day  per  week 
to  street  car  employees?    Yes  48,  No  0,  ?  2. 

22.  Sunday  closing  of  drug  stores,  except  for  an  hour  or  two 
early  and  late  in  the  day?    Yes  29,  No  10,  ?  11. 

23.  Suppression,  by  church  discipline,  if  necessary,  of  Simday 
trains  for  camp  meetings,  church  dedications,  and  the  like,  so  far 
as  they  are  run  at  the  request  or  by  the  permission  of  church- 
members?    Yes  40,  No  5,  ?  6. 

24.  Suppression  of  the  noisy  huckstering  at  least  of  Sunday 
newspapers?    Yes  47,  No  1,  ?  2. 

25.  "  Early  closing  "  of  places  of  trade  at  least  five  days  in 
the  week?    Yes  41,  No  1,  ?  8. 

26.  Saturday  half  holidays  for  at  least  the  summer  months? 
Yes  44,  No  0,  ?  6. 
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27.  Prohibition  of  child  labor,  at  least  for  those  under  six- 
teen years?    Yes  84,  No  8,  ?  13. 

28.  Wages  for  women  equal  to  those  of  men  for  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  work?    Yes  81,  No  6,  ?  18. 

29.  Laws  requiring  railroad  companies  to  supply  freight 
trains  with  the  air  brake,  patent  coupler,  and  other  safety 
appliances  generally  used  on  passenger  trains  ?  Yes  31,  No  3, 
?16. 

80.  Government  management  of  the  telegraph  as  a  part  of 
the  postal  system,  and  also  of  the  express  business  by  a  cheaper 
parcel  post,  and  postal  savings  banks  ?    Yes  88,  No  4,  ?  18. 

81.  City  ownership  and  management  of  gas  works  and  water 
works?    Yes  88,  No  3,  ?  9. 

82.  The  people's  ownership  and  management,  by  elected  offi* 
oers,  or  appointed  commissions,  of  all  railroads,  local  and  inter- 
state?   Yes  8,  No  25,  ?  17. 

83.  Bellamy's  nationalization  of  traffic,  in  its  chief  features? 
Yes  2,  No  88,  ?  10. 

84.  As  a  remedy  for  trusts,  the  giving  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  some  other,  power  to  compel  fair  trade 
by  free  trade^  that  is,  by  proclaiming  to  all  lands  temporary 
free  trade  in  any  article  whose  producers  have  combined  to 
force  up  the  price?    Yes  24,  No  7,  ?  19. 

85.  The  eight-hour  day  for  mechanics,  but  as  a  child  of  Sea- 
son, not  of  Violence?    Yes  87,  No  8,  ?  10. 

86.  Graded  taxation,  the  percentage  increasing  in  proportion 
to  wealth?    Yes  28,  No  11,  ?  11. 

87.  "  The  Single  Tax  "  on  land  ?    Yes  1,  No  89,  ?  10. 

88.  Tenement  house  reform  by  compulsory  thinning  out  and 
cleaning  out  of  city  slums?    Yes  50,  No  0,  ?  0. 

89.  A  **  National  Commission  of  Enquiry  Concerning  the 
Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic,"  to  gather  official  and  impartial  sta- 
tistics?   Yes  41,  No  5,  ?  4. 

40.  Removal  of  all  screens  that  hide  the  interior  of  saloons 
and  so  conceal  violations  of  law  ?    Yes  40,  No  5,  ?  6. 

41.  Forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  and  tobacco  to  minors,  also 
their  entering  places  where  liquor  is  sold?    Yes  48,  No  0,  ?  2. 

42.  Forbidding  children  under  sixteen  to  be  on  the  streets, 
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except  in  the  company  of  adult  goardians,  after  nine  o^clock  at 
night  —  a  curfew  bell  giving  due  warning?  Yea  20,  No  10, 
?20. 

48.  Where  prohibition  does  not  exist,  forbidding  more  than 
one  saloon  to  each  600  of  the  population  ?    Yes  41,  No  6,  ?  4. 

44.  The  permanent  closing  of  all  saloons^  at  leasts  that  is, 
closing  out  all  places  where  drinkers  loaf  and  treat  and  hatch 
crimes  and  treasons ;  all  places  where  liquors  are  sold  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  except  with  meals  at  bona  fide  eating 
houses?    Yes  48,  No  1,  ?  1. 

45.  Law  and  Order  Leagues,  uniting  good  citizens  of  all  par- 
ties and  creeds  to  enforce  not  only  existing  liquor  laws,  but 
also  those  against  gambling,  vice  and  Sabbath  breaking?  Yes 
49,  No  0,  ?  1. 

46.  Special  attention  by  such  leagues  to  enforcing  laws  against 
the  corruption  of  youth  by  lustful  pictures,  papers,  books,  and 
exhibitions?    Yes  49,  No  0,  ?  1. 

47.  Proclamations  by  governors,  similar  to  the  recent  one  in 
New  Hampshire,  calling  attention  of  offenders  and  executive 
officers  to  neglected  laws  and  insisting  on  their  enforcement,  in 
order  that  bad  laws  may  be  repealed,  imperfect  ones  amended, 
and  good  ones  utilized?    Yes  49,  No  0,  ?  1. 

48.  The  appointment  of  police  commissioners  for  great  cities 
by  state  rather  than  city  authorities?    Yes  14,  No  15,  ?  21. 

49.  Separating  city  elections  from  party  politics  and  uniting 
all  friends  of  law  against  the  forces  of  lawlessness?  Yes  88, 
No  1,  ?  IL 

50.  An  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  importation,  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks? 
Yes  41,  No  2,  ?  7. 

51.  Interstate  commerce  legislation  to  prevent  interference 
with  state  rights  and  nullification  of  state  legislation  by  the 
sending  in  of  liquors  from  license  States  into  prohibition  States  ? 
Yes  47,  No  2,  ?  1. 

52.  -Total  abstinence  rather  than  ^^  moderation  "  as  the  right 
attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  drinking  usages  of  so- 
ciety?   Yes  48,  No  1,  ?  1. 

68.  Some  form  of  prohibition,  rather  than  any  form  of  li- 
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cense,  as  the  right  attitude  of  government  toward  the  liquor 
traffic?    Yes  36,  No  8,  ?  6. 

54.  Jury  reform  to  the  extent  of  (1)  making  something  less 
than  a  unanimous  verdict  sufficient  to  convict  or  acquit,  and 
(2)  providing  for  the  panel  being  made  up  in  an  absolutely 
impartial  manner,  and  (8)  providing  against  the  exclusion  of 
persons  of  intelligence  who  have  read  about  the  case  but  de- 
clare themselves  able  to  hear  the  case  impartially?  Yes  41, 
No  0,  ?  9. 

65.  Greater  simplicity  and  celerity  in  court  proceedings, 
namely,  the  expression  of  laws  in  language  easily  understood 
by  the  people,  prompt  trials  guaranteed  by  statute,  with  more 
of  equity  and  less  of  technicality  and  delays  and  appeals  ?  Yes 
46,  No  0,  ?  4. 

56.  Taking  from  governors  the  pardoning  power  and  vest- 
ing it  in  a  commission  or  court  of  pardons  ?  Yes  24,  No  10, 
?16. 

57.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  any  State 
to  unite  church  and  state  as  Congress  only  is  now  forbidden 
to  do  ?    Yes  88,  No  4,  ?  8. 

58.  Civil  Service  Reform,  in  the  main  ?    Yes  49,  No  0,  ?  1. 

59.  Transforming  Indian  tribes  into  educated  individual  citi- 
zens with  necessary  safeguards  for  a  few  years  against  sharpers  ? 
Yes  42,  No  1,  ?  7. 

60.  Maintaining  the  American  common  school  substantiaUy 
on  the  present  plan,  with  no  division  of  the  school  fund  for 
sectarian  uses.     Yes  49,  No  0,  ?  1. 

61.  The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  ?    Yes  49,  No  0,  ?  1. 

62.  Elementary  manual  education  in  public  schools,  of  cities 
at  leasts  enough  to  dignify  labor  and  qualify  boys  and  girls  to 
do  simple  mechanical  work  for  themselves,  or  to  start  in  trades 
at  an  advantage  ?    Yes  41,  No  4,  ?  5. 

68.  Maintaining  normal  schools  at  state  expense  as  hereto- 
fore?   Yes  89,  No  4,  ?  7. 

64.  Discontinuing  state  universities  ?    Yes  4,  No  41,  ?  6. 

65.  Opening  colleges  to  both  sexes  ?  Yes  45,  No  8,  ?  2. 

66.  Leading  features  of  prison  reform,  namely,  making  pris- 
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ons  **  refarmatoriesy^*  and  aiding  discharged  convicts  into  hon- 
est industry?    Yes  60,  No  0,  ?  0. 

67.  Leading  features  of  the  Chariiy  organization  movement, 
namely,  that  pauperism  should  not  be  fostered  by  giving  to  un- 
known beggars  on  the  streets  or  at  the  door,  or  to  repeaters 
who  secure  aid  from  several  societies  by  concealment  for  lack 
of  a  common  bureau ;  and  that  even  applicants  for  aid  who  are 
found  to  be  worthy  should  be  helped  to  help  themselves  rather 
than  helped  to  become  helpless  ?    Yes  60,  No  0,  ?  0. 

68.  Dealing  with  the  "  race  problem  "  as  in  part  a  rum  prob- 
lem and  in  part  a  problem  of  education  by  the  forced  emigra- 
tion of  rum  and  ignorance,  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  ? 
Yes  27,  No  6,  ?  17. 

69.  The  application  of  the  Australian  ballot  to  all  elections 
of  Congressmen  by  a  law  of  Congress?     Yes  41,  No  0,  ?  9. 

70.  A  legal  defense  fund  to  secure  prompt  and  efficient 
prosecution  in  the  courts  of  all  alleged  election  frauds,  under 
direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  a  kindred  one  ? 
Yes  41,  No  2,  ?  7. 

71.  Non-partisan  tariff  reform  by  a  commission  similar  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ?     Yes  82,  No  8,  ?  10. 

72.  The  prompt  punishment  of  murderers  without  regard  to 
sex?    Yes  46,  No  2,  ?  2. 

73.  Capital  punishment  by  electricity  rather  than  hanging  ? 
Yes  26,  No  7,  ?  17. 

74.  Dress  reform  ?    Yes  44,  No  2,  ?  4. 

76.  Funeral  reform,  that  is  (1),  more  economy  and  less  dis- 
play  even  by  those  who  can  afford  both,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  good  taste  (2)  ;  no  Sunday  funerals 
except  in  contagious  cases  and  other  rare  instances  of  real 
"  necessity  and  mercy  ?  "     Yes  20,  No  10,  ?  20. 

76.  The  establishment  by  our  Government  securing  concur- 
rent action  of  leading  nations,  of  an  international  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  authoritative  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes?   Yes  46,  No  1,  ?  3. 

77.  Vigorous  action  by  our  Government,  in  conjunction  with 
other  nations  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade  and  rum-traffic  in 
Africa,  and  elsewhere  among  savage  races  ?    Yes  60,  No  0,  ?  0. 
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78.  An  international  copyright  law?    Yes  47,  No  1,  ?  2, 

79.  One  or  more  public  weigher  in  every  city  by  whom  loads 
of  coal  and  wood  must  be  weighed  and  certified^  and  by  whom 
all  smaller  purchases  shall  be  tested  as  to  weight  and  measure 
on  request  ?     Yes  88,  No  4,  ?  8. 

80.  Removing  internal  revenue  tax  on  liquors  to  separate 
government  from  a  partnership  in  the  business  ?  Yes  16,  No 
23,  ?  11. 

81.  Checking  the  tendency  to  make  the  United  States  Senate 
a  monopoly  of  millionaires  ?     Yes  37,  No  2,  ?  11. 

82.  Stringent  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of  opium,  except  on 
written  prescription  of  an  authorized  physician  ?  Yes  60,  No 
0,?0. 

83.  Correcting  by  agitation  the  double  standard  of  purity  in 
society  and  requiring  the  same  purity  of  word  and  deed  in  any 
one  who  would  be  counted  a  gentleman  as  in  one  who  would  be 
treated  as  a  lady  ?    Yes  48,  No.  1,  ?  1. 

84.  Newspaper  reform  by  means  of  a  syndicate  of  philan- 
thropists, who  shall  endow  and  control  as  *'  The  People's  Uni- 
versity ''  a  group  of  newspapers  in  leading  cities  which  shall  not 
be  hostile  or  indifferent  to  reforms  or  religion,  nor  wholly  con- 
trolled by  financial  considerations,  and  in  which  editors  shaU 
say  nothing  in  refined  homes  by  their  types  that  their  editors 
would  not  dare  to  say  there  by  their  lips  ?    Yes  32,  No  7,  ?  11. 

85.  A  penalty  of  $4,000,  as  in  France,  for  publishing  the  re- 
volting details  of  a  divorce  trial?    Yes  89,  No  8,  ?  8. 

86.  Amendment  of  laws  against  gambling,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary, to  include  paid  guessing  and  voting  when  used  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  something  for  nothing  by  all  except  the  man- 
agers and  those  who  di*aw  prizes?    Yes  41,  No.  2,  ?  7. 

87.  The  disarmament  of  America  by  forbidding  the  sale  of 
pistols;  except  as  poisons  are  sold,  under  careful  restrictions? 
Yes  or  No,  or  ? 

88.  The  discountenancing  at  least  of  secret  societies  ?  Yes 
or  No,  or? 

89.  The  extension  of  the  Idaho  test  oath  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  who  have  taken  vows  of  loyalty  to  any  authority  as 
above  our  civil  government,  except  God  ?    Yes  or  No,  or  ? 
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90.  The  taxation  of  church  property  ?    Yes  or  No,  or? 

91.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  ?  Yes  47, 
No  2,  ?  1. 

92.  The  teaching  of  non-sectarian  Chiistian  morals  in  the 
public  schools  ?    Yes  or  No,  or? 

98.  The  giving  of  at  least  a  tenth  of  one's  income  to  benevo- 
lence as  a  Christian  duty  ?    Yes  or  No,  or? 

94.  Free  trade  the  world  over  ?    Yes  or  No,  or  ? 

95.  General  Booth's  plan  in  the  main,  not  only  for  ^^  Darkest 
England  "  but  for  other  lands  also  ?     Yes  or  No,  or  ? 

96.  Adopting  cU  least  the  phraseology  in  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  acknowledges  the  God  of  Nations  as  a 
preamble  to  the  National  Constitution,  to  put  the  Christian  ele- 
ments of  government,  chaplaincies,  thanksgiving  days,  and  the 
like,  upon  a  more  unquestionably  constitutional  basis?  Yes 
24,  No  7,  ?  19. 

97.  Much  attention  in  public  schools  to  the  art  of  expression 
by  voice  and  pen,  since  ours  is  a  ^^  government  by  talking,'' 
which  makes  readiness  of  expression  an  important  element  of 
good  citizenship  in  all  occupations  ?    Yes  45,  No  2,  ?  3. 

98.  Laws  forbidding  public  attacks  upon  marriage  and  pub- 
lic incitements  to  crime,  either  in  the  press  or  on  the  platform  ? 
Yes  40,  No  3,  ?  7. 

99.  Change  of  character  by  Divine  power  as  the  most  effi- 
cient of  reforms  ?    Yes  45,  No  1,  ?  4. 

100.  Add  here  any  omitted  point  of  reform  on  which  you 
wish  to  vote,  and  give  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

W.  F.  Craffs. 
•     102  Nassau  Street,  Neu>  York. 
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MTS.  «T.  EUABy  FAIBWEATH«B,  BAKKR,  TAOOMA,  AAAMB,  HKLEH%  HOOD, 
JEFFBB80N,    PITT,  8HA8TA. 

Ten  archangels  watch  the  land. 
White  with  snow  and  gray  with  sand. 
Servants  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
On  our  mellow  sunset  coasts. 

In  their  robes  are  starry  gems, 
On  their  foreheads  diadems ; 
Far  aloft  their  falchions  flame. 
Taught  of  God  what  they  proclaim. 

They  the  past  have  not  forgot, 
They  were  here  when  man  was  not; 
They  foresee  the  coming  years 
With  the  blisses  and  the  tears. 

Their  eyes  look  beyond  the  seas; 
They  love  men  of  all  degrees; 
Crowns  have  they  for  every  zone. 
But  they  crown  the  just  alone. 

They  beneath  the  moon  and  sun, 
God  and  men  would  make  as  one; 
Heights  have  they  at  Heaven's  gate, 
Hallowed,  vast,  inviolate. 

Mystery  of  blue  and  white, 
Purple  shadows,  scarlet  light; 
Winter  there  to  summer  calls. 
Avalanche  to  waterfalls. 

Who  ascends  them  orders  hears ; 
At  their  summits  God  appears; 
And  his  hosts  encamp  with  him 
On  the  whole  horizon's  rim. 

Joseph  Cook. 

Puget  Sound, 


BOSTON  MONDAY  LECTURES. 

FknsENTH  Yeab.    Skabon  of  1890. 

LECTURE  VI. 

THE  POPE'S  VETO  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

SUPBEMACT  OP  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  OVER  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

It  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  a  brother  Jerome,  who  mar- 
ried in  Baltimore.  Charles  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  son  of  Napo- 
leon's brother,  said  in  a  recent  conference  of  Catholic  laymen  at 
Baltimore  :  "  The  Pope  may  be  an  exile  or  a  prisoner,  but  never 
a  subject."  Vicar  General  Preston  said  in  New  York,  not  long 
ago :  **  Whoever  affirms  that  he  will  take  his  faith  from  St. 
Peter's  chair,  but  not  his  politics,  is  not  a  good  Catholic."  The 
Baltimore  conference  of  laymen  adopted  a  platform  of  princi- 
ples, and  I  now  have  the  sad  duty  to  perform  of  reading  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  that  astonishing  manifesto  :  — 

We  cannot  conclude  without  recording  our  solemn  conviction  that 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Holy  See  is  equally  indispensable  to  the 
peace  of  the  church  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  We  demand  in  the 
name  of  humanity  lind  justice  that  this  freedom  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected by  all  secular  governments.  We  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion by  any  such  government  of  a  right  to  affect  the  interests  or  con- 
trol the  action  of  our  Holy  Father,  by  any  form  of  legislation,  or  other 
public  act,  to  which  his  full  approbation  has  not  been  previously 
given.     (See  Our  DiLT,  vol.  v.  p.  49.) 

This  is  a  proclamation  of  the  Pope's  veto  power  in  American 
politics.  But  it  is  only  the  familiar  doctrine  of  the  Syllabus, 
—  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power.  It  has 
been  very  common  for  this  doctrine  to  be  taught  in  Latin  and 
in  the  conclaves  of  the  clerical  party ;  it  has  not  been  common 
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in  America  for  such  pretensioiis  to  be  thrust  into  die  &oe8  of 
free  citizens  in  English,  by  Catholic  laymen.  Bat  to  that  pitch 
of  audacity  the  clerical  party  has  moved  the  laymen,  I  will  not 
say  of  all  oar  States,  I  will  not  say  of  all  the  Catholic  charches, 
bat  of  so  great  a  number  of  States  and  churches  that  they  now 
utter  themselves  with  what  must -be  considered  a  representative 
voice.  If  this  is  the  position  of  the  majority  of  Catholic  lay- 
men in  this  country,  then  that  majority  is  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  ordinary  clerical  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  power  on  all  topics  a£fecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Pope.  In  short,  here  is  a  proclamation  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  that  an  alien  power,  in  certain  cases,  has  a  right 
to  exercise  a  practical  veto  over  our  individual  commonwealths, 
over  Congress,  and  over  the  President  himself. 

It  is  one  felicity  of  your  present  lecturer  that  he  has  no  per- 
sonal grievance  concerning  Roman  Catholicism.  I  have  never 
been  persecuted  by  Boman  Catholics.  I  have  had  large  oppor- 
tunity to  study  them,  however,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
in  many  great  cities  of  this  Republic,  as  well  as  beyond  the  seas. 
I  have  no  personal  connections  that  warp  my  judgment  in  this 
matter.  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  think  I  can  form  a  cool  opin- 
ion concerning  this  astonishing  pretense  that  an  alien  power 
has  a  right  to  stretch  forth  an  arm  and  interfere,  not  merely 
with  the  religious  faith  of  Catholics  in  this  country,  but  with 
their  political  action.  I  know  how  many  denials  are  put  forth 
in  various  journals,  on  this  topic.  Roman  Catholics  are  loyal, 
it  is  said  ;  and  no  doubt  vast  multitudes  of  them  are.  I  am 
bringing  no  sweeping  accusation  against  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  laymen.  They  did  help  put  down  slavery,  and  helped 
valorously  and  in  great  numbers.  I  have  no  large  indiscrimi- 
nate charge  to  make  against  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  But  the  clerical  party,  which  has  the  purse  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  its  hands,  obeys  its  bishops,  and  the 
bishops  obey  their  Pope,  and  the  Pope  obeys  the  Syllabus,  of 
which  a  central  doctrine  is  that  in  some  cases  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal is  to  be  regarded  as  supreme  over  the  civil  power. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clerical  party  in  the  United  States,  I  raise  four  ques- 
tions :  — 
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1.  Does  the  Pope  of  Borne  assert  a  veto  power  in  American 
politics? 

2.  Are  there  any  recent  instances  of  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
Pope's  veto  in  politics  ? 

3.  By  what  means  is  the  Pope  likely  to  be  assisted  in  making 
good  this  claim  ? 

4.  By  what  methods  can  the  Pope  be  effectively  resisted  in 
this  attempt  ? 

PAPAL  ASSEBTION  OF  CIVIL  AUTHORirY. 

1.  As  my  answer  to  the  question,  Does  the  Pope  of  Borne  assert 
a  veto  power  in  American  politics  ?  I  give  these  notorious  proposi- 
tions from  the  Syllabus  of  1864,  on  which  •comment  has  been 
made  by  Bismarck,  by  Gladstone,  by  a  score  of  statesmen  and 
publicists,  all  to  the  effect  that  they  vitiate  the  civil  allegiance  of 
Boman  Catholics.  I  simply  transform  from  the  negative  to 
the  affirmative  shape  the  28d,  24th,  42d,  55tb,  and  57th  para- 
graphs of  the  Syllabus.  I  quote  the  Pope  and  no  inferior 
authority,  because,  as  was  said  once  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a 
famous  debate,  no  authority  less  than  that  of  the  Pope  can  be 
trusted  in  these  high  matters.  This,  then,  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Pope  himself,  as  the  infallible  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
church :  — 

The  Roman  Pontiffs  and  oecumenical  councils  have  not  exceeded 
the  limits  of  their  power,  have  not  usurped  the  rights  of  princes,  and 
have  not  committed  errors  in  defining  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 

The  church  has  the  power  of  availing  herself  of  force  or  of  any  direct 
or  indirect  temporal  power. 

In  the  case  of  conflicting  laws  between  the  two  powers  (civil  and 
ecclesiastical)  the  civil  law  ought  not  to  prevail. 

The  church  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  state  and  the  state 
from  the  church. 

Knowledge  of  philosophical  things  and  morals  and  also  civil  laws, 
n[iay  not  and  must  not  depart  from  divine  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Interpreted  according  to  the  usual,  unforced  meaning  of  the 
English  tongue,  what  do  those  propositions  mean  ?  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  assert  the  veto  power  of  the  Pope  in  poli- 
tics.    And  I  might  quote  in  addition  to  this  famous  Syllabus 
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the  Encyclical  of  1885.  You  have  a  reiteration  in  the  letter  of 
November  of  that  year  of  the  principles  which  this  famous,  and 
I  had  almost  said  infamous.  Syllabus  contains. 

PAPAL  ENCYCLICAL  OF  1890. 

And  now,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  very  last  document  issued 
from  the  Papal  chair  and  only  within  a  few  days  spread  before 
American  readers  ?  Here  is  a  paper  well  known  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  the  **  Pilot ; ''  and  die  original  name  of  it,  as  I  am 
informed,  was  the  **  Jesuit.'*  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  organ  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  I  suppose  the  copy  of  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  which  it  contains  is  an  authentic  one.  I  urge  you 
to  buy  the  "Pilot"  of  February  15,  1890,  and  read  the  whole 
of  the  Encyclical  for  yourselves.  With  people  standing  here 
at  six  or  eight  doors  in  the  balconies,  and  with  the  hour  of 
noon  passing,  I  cannot  stop  to  read  the  context  in  all  cases,  but 
I  would  gladly  do  so  if  the  opportunity  permitted.  Take  first 
out  of  the  opening  of  this  famous  document  a  passtage  which 
the  London  ^^  Times  '*  says  is  the  most  important  one  that  Leo 
has  ever  issued,  and  of  the  meaning  of  which  you  shall  judge  for 
yourselves :  — 

Cases  happen,  [says  the  Pope]  in  which  the  state  demands  one 
thing  from  the  citizens,  and  religion  the  opposite  from  Christians,  this 
undoubtedly  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  heads  of  the  state  pay 
no  regard  to  the  sacred  power  of  the  church  or  desire  to  make  it  sub- 
ject to  them.  Hence  arises  strife  and  the  occasion  of  making  proof 
of  virtue  in  contest  [All  through  the  Encyclical  the  possibility  of  a 
fierce  contest  is  continually  suggested.]  For  commands  come  from 
two  powers,  both  of  which  cannot  be  obeyed  at  the  same  time,  as  they 
give  contrary  orders  :  "  No  one  can  serve  two  masters."  So  that  if  one 
is  satisfied,  the  other  is  treated  as  inferior.  No  one,  however,  can 
doubt  which  is  to  receive  the  preference,  since  it  is  a  crime  to  with- 
draw one's  self  from  the  obedience  due  to  Grod  for  the  sake  of  pleas- 
ing men. 

That  is  true.  But  obedience  to  God  and  obedience  to  the 
Pope  being  the  same  thing  in  Catholic  theory,  notice  what  con- 
sequences follow.  The  assumption  that  all  the  laws  of  the 
church  are  the  laws  of  God  is  the  subtle  poison,  the  Jesuitical 
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sophistry,  I  had  almost  said,  the  palpable  infemaliiy  of  the 
Pope's  plea.  [Applause.]  This  document  creeps  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  its  theme  as  a  poisonous  snake  through  a 
prickly  hedge.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  You  can  hardly 
reach  the  snake,  the  thorns  are  so  prominent.  What  I  am  try* 
ing  to  do  in  the  few  minutes  g^ven  me,  is  to  thrust  a  keen  blade 
through  the  thorns  and  show  you  the  viper  in  sections.  [Loud 
laughter  and  applause.] 

It  is  a  crime  to  withdraw  one's  self  from  the  obedience  due  to 
Grod  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  men ;  it  is  an  impious  deed  to  break  the 
laws  of  Jesos  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  obeying  the  magistrates.  It 
is  an  impious  deed  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  church  under  the^  pre- 
text of  observing  the  civil  law. 

This  last  is  the  language  which  I  wish  to  have  burned  into 
the  memories  of  Americans  as  a  declaration  of  the  Pope :  ^^  It 
is  an  impious  deed  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  church  under 
the  pretext  of  observing  the  civil  law.'*  That  is  impious  doc- 
trine, whoever  declares  it.     [Tremendous  applause.] 

A  few  lines  farther  on  the  Pope  says :  — 

^^  If  the  laws  of  the  state  are  in  open  contradiction  with  the 
Divine  law,  if  they  command  anything  prejudicial  to  the 
church  "  —  notice  this  subtle  conclusion,  the  Divine  law  and 
the  church,  God  and  the  Pope  meaning  the  same  thing,  who- 
ever opposes  the  Pope  opposes  the  Supreme  Power  — "  if  the 
laws  command  anything  prejudicial  to  the  church  or  hostile  to 
the  duties  imposed  by  religion,  or  violate  in  the  person  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  then,  indeed,  it 
is  a  duty  to  resist  them  —  and  a  crime  to  obey  them." 

It  is  to-day  a  statutory  crime  in  Italy  and  ought  to  be  in 
America,  to  proclaim  political  doctrine  as  dangerous  as  that. 
[Applause.] 

In  the  next  column  we  have  this  language :  — 

It  mast  be  considered  a  duty  by  Christians  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  ruled  and  guided  by  the  authority  and  leadership  of  the  Bishops 
and  especially  of  the  Apostolic  See.  .  .  .  The  integrity  of  the  Church 
would  suffer  if  a  doubt  were  entertained  that  the  Church  alone  has 
been  invested  with  this  power  of  governing  souls,  to  the  absolute  exclu- 
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wm  of  the  ciTil  aothoHtj ;  for  it  wm  Doi  to  CsBsar  bat  to  Peter  that 
Jesus  Christ  gsre  the  kejs  of  the  Kingdom  of  HeaTen.  From  this 
doetrine  with  r^;ard  to  the  reUtioiis  between  politics  and  religion  fol- 
low important  consequences. 

I  riioald  say  so.     [Laughter.] 

In  the  next  to  the  last  column  of  this  Encyclical  we  have  this 
language:  — 

Since  the  fate  of  states  depends  principally  on  the  dispositions  of 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  church  cannot 
grant  its  patronage  or  favor  to  men  whom  it  knows  to  be  hostile  to 
—  [what  ?  The  Grospel  ?  Oh,  no,]  —  to  it  [laaghter],  who  openly 
refuse  to  respect  its  rights,  who  seek  to  break  the  alliance  ^tablished 
by  the  nature  of  things  between  religious  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  civil  order.  On  the  contrary,  its  duty  is  to  favor  those  who,  hav- 
ing sound  ideas  as  to  the  relations  between  church  and  state,  wish  to 
make  them  both  harmonize  for  the  common  good.  These  principles 
contain  the  rule  according  to  which  every  Catholic  ought  to  model  his 
public  life. 

I  will  trouble  yon  with  but  one  other  section  of  this  serpent. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  coming  to  the  head  of  it.  Thus  far  I  have 
shown  yon  only  sections  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
coils,  but  the  purpose  of  them  all  yon  will  ascertain  from  this 
paragraph :  — 

Where  it  is  a  question  of  the  good  education  of  youth,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  set  limits  to  the  difficulty  and  labor  involved,  however  great 
they  may  be.  Thus,  those  Catholics  of  all  nations  who,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  much  money  and  more  zeal,  have  established  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  is  fitting 
that  this  beautiful  example  should  be  everywhere  imitated  when  cir^ 
cumstances  require  it  It  is  therefore  a  strict  obligation  for  parents  to 
be  careful  and  neglect  no  effort  to  energetically  repel  every  outrageous 
injustice  of  the  kind,  and  to  maintain  exclusive  authority  over  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  They  ought,  moreover,  to  inculcate  in  the 
latter  the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and  resolutely  oppose  their 
children  frequenting  schools  where  they  are  exposed  to  imbibe  the 
fatal  poison  of  impiety. 

In  short,  the  whole  document  is  intended  to  enforce  the  final 
command  in  ihe  last  paragraphs,  that  parochial  schools  be  sup- 
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ported  wherever  there  is  wealth  enough  in  the  parish  to  make 
the  effort,  I  will  not  say  easy,  but  at  all  practicable.  Catholics 
must  be  prepared  for  a  severe  contest,  so  this  document  says 
over  and  over,  and  must  be  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  to 
keep  the  education  of  their  children  within  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  authorities,  that  is  to  say,  of  Romish  clerical  party. 

So  much  for  my  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  Pope 
does  assert  a  veto  power  in  American  politics.  In  the  light  of 
that  Encyclical,  in  the  light  of  the  Encyclical  of  1885,  we  can 
explain  the  broad  declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  of 
Baltimore,  that  they  protest  against  the  assumption  by  any 
secular  government  of  the  authority  to  pass  any  law  affecting 
any  interest  of  the  Pope  without  his  previous  full  consent. 

But  you  ask  for  a  little  more  definite  statement  of  the  power 
of  the  Pope  in  this  matter.  Take  Archbishop  Manning :  ^^  If 
Christian  princes  and  their  laws  deviate  from  the  law  of  God, 
the  church  has  authority  from  God  to  judge  of  that  deviation, 
and  by  all  its  powera  to  enforce  the  correction  of  that  departure 
from  justice."  (Archbishop  Manning,  "  Vatican  Decrees,"  pp. 
49-51.) 

Our  best  bow  is  due  to  Cardinal  Manning  for  the  refreshing 
candor  of  that  declaration.  In  explanation  of  the  Syllabus  I 
have  here  an  extract  from  a  famous  book  by  Schrader,  a  Jesuit, 
a  very  learned  work  published  in  Germany  with  the  Papal  ap- 
probation: ^^  The  church  has  the  power  to  apply  external  coer- 
cion \^au88eren  Zwaug  auzuwenden].  She  has  also  a  temporal 
authority  direct  and  indirect.  Not  souls  alone  are  subject  to 
her  authority.'* 

RECENT  PAPAL  INTERFERENCE  WITH  POUTICS. 

2.  My  second  question  is :  Are  there  any  recent  instances  of 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  Pope's  veto  in  politics? 

In  an  alloeution  of  January  22, 1855,  Pius  IX.  declared  to 
be  abs(dutely  null  and  void  all  acts  of  the  government  of  Pied- 
mont which  he  held  to  be  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  religion, 
the  church,  and  the  Romian  See,  and  particularly  the  acts  for 
the  suppression  of  monastic  orders  as  civil  corporations. 

In  an  allocution  of  July  27,  1855,  the  Pope  annuls  the  law 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  for  (he  suppression  of  monastic 
orders. 

On  September  17,  1868,  similar  acts  of  New  Grenada  are 
declared  null  and  void,  as  well  as  the  law  establishing  freedom 
of  worship. 

It  is  on  account  of  interferences  of  this  sort  with  their  cur- 
rent affairs,  that  many  South  American  States  have  expelled 
the  Jesuits  from  their  dominions  and  have  sent  more  than  one 
papal  nuncio  about  his  business  after  an  exhibition  of  audacity 
in  interfering  with  civil  authorities.  [Applause.]  It  is  utterly 
futile  to  afiBrm  that  Some  has  changed  her  principles  on  this 
topic  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power. 
To-day  I  do  not  assail  religious  Romanism  so  far  as  it  has  in  it 
any  elements  of  piety.  I  assail  political  Romanism,  and  do  so 
in  the  name  of  the  most  recent  documents  from  the  Pope  him- 
self, that  thrust  familiar,  treasonable  pretensions  into  our  faces. 
[Applause.] 

CATHOLIC   POWEB  IN  AMERICAN '  POUTICS. 

8.  By  what  means  is  the  Pope  likely  to  be  assisted  in  making 
good  this  claim  ? 

The  massed  Catholic  vote  in  closely-contested  elections  al- 
ready begins  to  intimidate  American  politicians.  Bishop  Ire- 
land said,  at  the  close  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  ^^  We  are 
ten  millions  in  this  country,  and  if  we  are  properly  massed  we 
can  effect  marvels."  There  is  no  good  authority  for  saying 
that  there  are  now  ten  millions  in  the  Catholic  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  Roman  Catholic  Year-Book  of  1890 
says  there  are  only  8,200,000  and  upwards,  or  less  than  nine 
millions.  But  if  there  are  not  ten  millions  now,  there  soon  will 
be.  One  eighth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country  is  Ro- 
man Catholic  ;  one  fourth  of  New  England  is  Roman  Catholic ; 
two  sevenths,  it  is  said,  of  Massachusetts  is  Roman  Catholic.  It 
is  too  much  to  suppose  that  political  parties,  closely  balanced, 
will  not  often  be  intimidated  by  the  clerical  threat  that  the 
Catholic  vote  will  be  massed  against  them  unless  their  demands 
are  granted. 

The  power  of  the  parochial  schools  will  help  the  Pope  in  ex- 
ecuting his  plan. 
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You  say  Rome  lias  changed?  Roman  Catholic  laymen  do 
change  In  this  country  under  the  influence  of  our  free  schools ; 
bat  take  them  out  of  our  free  schools  and  put  them  into  paro- 
chial schools,  and  let  the  clerical  party  have  entire  charge  of 
their  education,  and  the  glorious  patriotism  which  they  have 
exhibited  in  this  country,  I  solemnly  believe,  will  very  soon  be- 
gin to  wane,  and  we  shall  have  a  mass  of  voters  who  will  sup- 
port these  atrocious  clerical  schemes. 

The  power  of  the  confessional  will  aid  the  Pope.  Bishop 
Gilmore  of  Cleveland  issued  a  Lental  pastoral  not  long  ago  in 
which  he  most  distinctly  advised  his  priests  to  refuse  absolution 
in  the  confessional  to  those  who  had  not  voted  according  to  di- 
rections. In  Quebec  Province,  so  near  to  Boston,  priests  ad- 
vise from  the  pulpits  what  voters  shall  do,  and  then  ask  in  the 
confessional  whether  their  advice  has  been  followed;  and  so 
many  elections  have  been  influenced  by  that  kind  of  spiritual 
terrorism  that  more  than  one  election,  as  several  gentlemen  now 
on  this  platform  know,  has  been  declared  invalid  because  of  in- 
terference by  the  clerical  party.  An  ex-priest  sitting  in  my 
study  the  other  day  said  to  me :  ^^  We  know  too  much  in  this 
country  to  speak  out  in  the  pulpit  on  politics ;  we  know  too 
much  to  be  very  pointed  in  our  advice  even  in  the  confessional. 
What  we  do  is  to  go  to  the  leaders  of  political  cliques  and  say, 
*  The  church  wants  such  and  such  a  man  elected,  and  such  and 
such  a  man  defeated  ;  pass  the  word  along  the  line.'  "  He  gave 
me  a  significant  account  of  how  a  governor  was  once  elected  in 
that  way  — I  will  not  say  in  what  State,  or  what  gifts  were  ob- 
t3uned  from  that  governor  in  recompense  for  political  assistance. 
A  few  of  the  clerical  party  going  to  the  leaders  in  political 
circles  and  saying  that  the  church  requires  such  and  such  results 
in  an  election,  set  the  tune  for  the  political  music  from  side  to 
side  of  the  Commonwealth.  Now,  when  yon  remember  the  im- 
mense vote  that  Catholics  can  mass  in  some  of  our  great  cities, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  large  municipalities  are  often  terrorized  by 
it,  and  that  the  party  that  has  that  vote  will  have  its  own  way 
almost  without  resistance. 

The  power  of  various  secret  religious  orders  will  support  po- 
litical Romanism. 
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So  will  Jesuit  journalists  and  Jesuit  manipulators  of  political 
conventions,  and  private  Catholic  advisers  of  political  leaders. 

The  unity  of  the  whole  clerical  party  cannot  fail  to  give  die 
Pope,  far  away  as  he  is,  immense  power  in  American  politics. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  POLITICAL  B0MANI8H. 

4.  And  now,  lastly,  by  what  methods  can  the  Pope  best  be 
resisted  in  his  attempt  to  make  good  his  claim  to  a  veto  power 
in  American  politics  ? 

Let  us  ask  for  a  constitutional  amendment  such  as  was  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  by  Senator  Edmunds,  such  an  one  as  the 
Boston  Committee  of  One  Hundred  now  asks  for,  or  such  as 
the  National  League  of  New  York  city  with  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  now  champions.  The  text  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  published  recently,  and  it  covers  almost  precisely 
the  ground  which  has  been  defended  again  and  again  on  this 
platform.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  sectarian  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  by  nation,  or  State,  or  city,  or  county,  or 
town,  or  ward,  or  precinct.  It  provides  that  no  State  shall  erect 
a  state  church.  It  omits,  however,  to  say  that  nothing  in  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  construed  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools.  I  regret  that  omission,  for  most  of  the  friends  of  this 
amendment  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  Judge 
Bennett's  recent  decision  in  Wisconsin,  that  the  use  of  the  King 
James  version  in  the  public  schools  is  not  a  sectarian  procedure. 
The  use  of  the  Douay  version  itself  would  not  be  interpreted  as 
sectarian  if  there  were  no  sectarian  notes  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
pages.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  decision  in  one  of  the  high  courts 
of  the  West  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  any  school,  without 
notes  or  comments,  is  not  sectarian.  [Applause.]  Many  of  us 
would  much  prefer  to  incorporate  into  the  national  amendment, 
what  Senator  Edmunds  put  into  his  original  draft  of  it,  the 
statement  that  nothing  in  it  shall  be  interpreted  to  exclude  the 
Bible  from  the  common  schools. 

Adhere  constantly  to  the  principle  that  the  state  and  the 
church  are  separate  in  this  country;  but  that  the  state  and 
Christianity  in  its  large,  tolerant,  undenominational  form,  are 
not  separate.  [Applause.]  Let  Americans  not  aUow  themselves 
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to 'be  misled  by  tenderness  toward  minorities  who  are  unreason- 
able. The  Quakers  do  not  believe  in  war ;  what  if  they  should 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy  ?  I 
suppose  you  would  collect  the  tax  in  spite  of  their  protest.  There 
are  people  so  tender  on  this  topic  of  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
the  schools  that  I  suppose  that  by  and  by  there  will  be  objec- 
tion made  to  the  use  of  the  national  anthem,  for  fear  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  ^^land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride"  we  shall  be 
annoying  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens  and  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  minorities  ;  or  objection  to  the  words  on  our  national 
coin,  "  In  God  we  trust,"  for  fear  they  may  be  offensive  to  athe- 
ists and  agnostics.  It  is  easily  possible  to  carry  tenderness 
toward  unreasonable  minorities  to  such  a  point  that  it  becomes 
sentimentalism  and  nonsense. 

Let  us  ask  for  such  a  state  constitutional  amendment  as  New 
Jersey  is  now  seeking,  forbidding  the  interference  of  any  power, 
native  or  alien,  in  determining  how  parents  shall  manage  the 
education  of  their  children.  [Applause.]  New  Jersey  is  asking 
for  this  in  a  most  definite  form,  and  I  suppose  will  really  obtain 
a  state  amendment  forbidding  the  interference  of  the  clerical 
party,  or  any  other  party,  with  the  management  of  children  by 
their  own  parents. 

Let  us  execute  laws  against  those  priests  who  interfere  with 
the  private  business  of  their  disobedient  parishoners  for  merely 
clerical  reasons,  [applause]  or  who  seek  by  any  method  to  pro- 
duce spiritual  terrorism  in  elections. 

PUBLIC  INSPECTION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Let  ns  have  a  judicious  law  providing  for  the  public  inspec- 
tion of  all  private  schools.  [Prolonged  applause,  and  a  voice, 
"  Don't  you  mean  public  supervision  of  private  schools  ?  "]  No, 
sir ;  no,  sir.  I  mean  definitely  that  some  step  shall  be  taken  to 
secure  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  public  and  private,  [applause]  in  order  that  we  may 
ascertain  if  the  children  in  attendance,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  are  receiving  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  of  the  State,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  citizen- 
ship.    [Grreat  applause.] 
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If  any  one  asks  the  question,  what  method  of  ascertaining 
these  facts  is  advised,  the  reply  which  I,  for  one,  indorse,  is, 
that  the  matter  may  be  left  to  a  special  commission  or  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  to  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
or  its  agents  now  in  existence.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  any 
way  misunderstood  on  this  point.  I  am  not  asking  that  Cath- 
olic schools  be  inspected  any  more  strenuously  than  Protestant 
schools,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a  method  of  inspection  as 
shall  ascertain  what  instruction  is  being  given  in  all  schools, 
public  and  private,  to  children  under  sixteen,  so  that  we  may 
know  whether  they  are  being  educated  in  a  fit  way  for  citizen- 
ship. [Applause.] 

It  is  one  of  the  freshest  pieces  of  news  that  France  has  taken 
her  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clerical  party.  [Applause.] 
France,  that  vast  and  enlightened  republic,  so  long  under  the 
domination  of  the  clerical  party,  has  suffered  so  much  from  it 
that  the  schools  have  been  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  church.  And  the  attendance  is  made  compulsory  up  to 
fourteen  years,  even  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  parent  who 
does  not  observe  the  law.     [Applause.] 

My  last  remedy  for  alien  interference  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can education  is  nothing  less  than  eternal  vigilance  against  the 
wiles  of  the  clerical  party.  There  has  been  published  in  this 
city  lately  an  English  translation  of  a  book  entitled,  ^^  The  Doc- 
trines of  the  Jesuits."  You  say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Je- 
suits have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school  question,  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  governed  by  the  Jesuit  party  in  the  church ; 
that  it  is  mere  rhetoric  to  say,  as  the  people  of  Home  say,  that 
there  is  a  black  Pope  as  well  as  a  white  Pope,  and  that  the 
white  Pope  obeys  the  black  Pope,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Jesuit 
order. 

Many  Catholic  journals  give  honor  to  Jesuits  as  the  foun- 
tain head  of  education  and  liberty  in  this  country,  and  class 
anti-Jesuits  with  social  revolutionists,  legal  robbers  of  church 
property.  Anti-clericals,  and  other  atrocious  characters  of  mod- 
em civilization.  [Laughter.]  The  Catholic  press  is  power- 
ful  in  this  republic.  I  wish  to  speak  with  respect  of  the 
culture  of  some  Jesuit  writers  on  the  press.     I  find,  however, 
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that  it  is  singularly  difficult  to  get  news  widely  transmitted 
across  the  continent  in  the  ordinary  dispatches  of  our  journals, 
if  the  Jesuits  do  not  like  the  news.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  political  partisan  matters  to  find  out  the 
truth  from  partisan  journals.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Many 
of  our  great  dailies  have  Jesuit  editors  who  sift  religious  news. 
I  bring  no  charge  against  any  special  journal ;  for  sometimes 
what  I  say  will  be  true  of  a  journal  in  regard  to  its  discussion 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  it  will  be  a  very  noble  journal  in 
every  other  particular.  I  had  a  friend  in  Kentucky  who  labored 
nearly  a  week  to  find  out  what  had  occurred  in  a  recent  Boston 
election  turning  on  Romanism  and  the  school  question.  There 
was  much  interest  in  it,  but  the  news  was  so  suppressed  that  he 
thought  the  election  had  gone  against  the  Protestant  view  of 
the  matter.  I  find  I  cannot  learn  much  from  the  journals  that 
at  all  injures  Roman  Catholicism.  I  heard  a  most  honorable 
gentleman,  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington  from  this  city, 
say  that  no  dispatch  can  leave  Washington  for  the  Associated 
Press,  touching  on  any  topic  connected  with  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, without  having  first  been  submitted  to  revision  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  official. 

WILL  AMEBIC  A  GO  TO  CANOSSA? 

Germany  has  very  nearly  gone  to  Canossa.  Her  recent  eleo- 
tions  have  given  the  central  party  under  Windhorst  such  power 
that  it  is  supposed  that  even  Bismarck  cannot  command  a 
majority  unless  hexurries  favor  with  the  central  portion  of  the 
Reichstag.  Bismarck  once  said  proudly,  referring  to  the  exam- 
ple of  a  German  king,  "  We  are  not  going  to  Canossa.^'  He 
has  gone  half  way,  and  it  is  feared  that  he  will  go  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

America  is  governed  by  universal  suffrage.  You  dream  that 
the  Pope  will  lose  power  by  and  by  as  kings  have  lost  power. 
But  if  Europe  becomes  Socialistic,  who  knows  that  the  Pope 
will  not  become  Socialistic  also  ?  If  the  Socialistic  party  tri- 
umphs in  Central  Europe,  who  knows  whether  the  Pope  will 
not  become  as  democratic  in  his  plans  for  the  future  as  he  has 
been  monarchical  in  past  time  ?  Cardinal  Taschereau  came  from 
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Quebec  to  attend  impressiye  services  connected  with  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Catholic  American  University  at  Washington, 
and  was  treated  with  much  ceremony.  He  has  been  accustomed 
to  receive  guests  at  Quebec  in  a  hall  hung  with  the  portraits  of 
his  predecessors ;  he  is  a  man  of  majestic  bearing  ;  he  follows 
the  fashions  of  the  olden  times.  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  Balti- 
more, on  the  contrary,  is  democratic  in  his  fashions,  opens  his 
house  to  all  comers,  is  very  kind  to  every  one  who  salutes  him« 
and  understands  the  ways  of  a  republic.  It  is  evident  that  the 
clerical  party  is  studying  universal  suffrage  and  means  to 
succeed  by  the  ballot  as  it  used  to  succeed  by  court  intrigue. 
America,  however,  young  as  she  is,  has  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  kings.  America,  young  as  she  is,  and  under  universal  snf-, 
frage,  has  put  down  a  great  rebellion.  We  are  not  to  go  into 
bondage  to  him  who  guides  two  hundred  millions  of  the  earth's 
population,  and  claims  infallible  authority  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  faith  and  morals,  and  so  defines  faith  and  morals  that  they 
include  both  politics  &nd  education.  The  days,  I  believe,  are 
big  with  destiny  when  a  man  as  cool  as  Cardinal  Manning  can 
say  to  an  assembly  of  Catholic  notables  in  London,  ^^  It  is  your 
mission,  holy  Fathers,  to  bend  and  to  break  the  will  of  an 
imperial  race."  Let  me  say  from  Boston  to  Cardinal  Man- 
ning that  on  this  continent  we  now  have  no  slave  and  no  king, 
and  that  we  shall  never  become  slaves  to  any  king  or  spiritual 
potentate  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.     [Prolonged  applause.] 
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PBOCEEDmGS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    TSMPEBANCE    CONORXSS,   held    in    iho 

Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  11th 
and  12th,  1890.  From  Stenographic  Reports  and  Authors'  Manuscripts. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York  and  London.    1891.    12mo,  pp.  406. 

This  book  represents  the  Temperance  cause  on  many  sides.  It  is  a  poly- 
gonal map  of  one  of  the  chief  modem  battlefields  df  reform.  No  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  National  Temperance  Congress.  The  Prohibition- 
ists in  it  were  an  easily  preponderant  majority,  but  fair  hearing  was  given 
to  the  friends  of  mere  restriction,  and  even  to  the  opponents  of  total  absti- 
nence, like  Robert  Graham  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  Dr.  Deems 
was  admirably  successful  in  his  difficult  position  as  chairman.  His  perfect 
impartiality  and  courtesy,  his  keenness  of  thought,  his  eloquence  and  wit, 
were  at  their  best.  Neal  Dow,  as  he  came  forward,  alert,  erect,  and  clear- 
eyed,  in  his  87th  year,  was  received  with  vehement  and  prolonged  applause. 
**  That,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Deems,  '*  is  not  a  circumstance  to  what  we  will  do 
when  you  are  a  hundred  years  old."  The  speech  of  this  venerable  and 
venerated  hero  of  Prohibition  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  whole  volume. 
The  value  of  Prohibition  to  Maine,  and  by  inference  to  any  commonwealth 
that  adopts  it,  was  never  more  powerfully  stated  than  in  the  following 
memorable  paragraphs  of  this  address  :  — 

''There  was  probably  no  State  in  the  Union  the  people  of  which  were 
less  likely  than  those  of  Maine  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Prohibition,  at  the 
time  when  the  agitation  in  that  direction  was  commencad.  There  were 
none  anywhere  among' whom  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  more  gen- 
eral, where  the  drink  habit  seemed  to  be  more  fixed  and  ineradicable.  They 
were  consuming  in  strong  drink  the  entire  value  of  all  the  property  of  the 
State  in  every  period  of  twenty  years,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  now  doing  in  every  period  of  thirty-five  years.  There  were  but  two 
great  and  leading  industries  in  the  State  at  that  time  —  the  lumber  trade 
and  the  fisheries,  both  on  a  large  scale.  The  products  of  these  were  mostly 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  the  returns  for  them  being  largely  in  rum,  and  in 
molasses  to  be  converted  into  New  England  rum,  at  the  numerous  distil- 
leries then  existing  in  the  State.  All  this  immense  quantity  of  rum  was  for 
home  consumption,  besides  a  quantity  of  potato-whiskey  and  cider-brandy, 
to  the  production  of  which  some  of  the  distilleries  were  devoted.  The  State 
of  Maine  was  never  a  dollar  the  richer  through  these  great  industries,  be- 
cause their  products  were  largely  consumed  by  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
mm. 

**  The  people  of  Maine  were  poor  in  these  days  ;  the  State  was  the  poorest 
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in  the  Union  ;  evidences  of  nnthrift  and  dilapidation  were  erery where  seen. 
All  this  was  to  be  traced  to  the  drink  habits  of  the  people,  through  which 
the  wages  of  labor  were  wasted,  and  the  people  themselves  disinclined  to 
steady  industry,  and  speedily  unfitted  for  it.  Every  grocer's  shop  and  coun- 
try trader's  shop  was  a  rum-shop ;  and,  with  the  rum  taverns  throughout 
the  State,  they  afforded  facilities  for  drinking  and  held  out  temptations  to 
intemperance  in  every  neighborhood.  At  every  cross-road  there  were  rum* 
shops  ;  there  was  no  hamlet  in  the  State  so  remote  or  so  insignificant  that 
the  liquor  traffic  did  not  find  it  and  establish  a  grog-shop  there. 

'<  All  this  poverty  and  nnthrift  came  from  the  drink  traffic ;  this  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  the  law  was  supposed  to  represent  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time  when  it  was  enacted.  The  men  who  set  themselves  earnestly  at 
work  to  change  all  this  began  upon  public  opinion  as  the  first  step  in  the 
endeavor  to  overthrow  the  policy  of  license  to  the  grog-shops,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  the  policy  of  Prohibition  and  suppression.  We  saw  that  Prohi- 
bition was  desirable,  and  were  resolved  to  find  out  if  it  were  feasible.  Mis- 
sionary work,  continuous,  methodical,  and  persistent  was  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale.  The  missionaries  were  volunteers,  working  without  pay,  and 
furnishing  themselves  all  the  expenses  of  their  innumerable  pilgrimages 
through  the  State,  in  the  cold  and  severe  winters  as  well  as  in  the  milder 
seasons.  Their  work  was  to  show  that  the  drink  habit  was  all  bad,  inevita- 
bly leading  to  poverty,  pauperism,  and  crime,  and  that  no  change  in  all  this 
was  possible  so  long  as  the  grog-shops  should  be  permitted  to  hold  out 
temptation  to  intemperance  everywhere. 

**  In  every  little  country  church  and  town  house,  and  in  every  roadside 
■choolhouse,  we  met  the  farmers  and  working-men,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  laid  out  before  them  the  intimate  and  inevitable  relation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  to  the  poverty,  pauperism,  suffering,  and  crime  so  common 
in  the  State.  Our  purpose  was  to  fire  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  a  burn- 
ing indignation  against  the  grog-shops  which  infested  every  part  of  the 
State.  This  agitation  was  continued  without  intermission  in  every  part  of 
Maine  until  public  opinion  was  so  far  enlightened  and  aroused  that,  in  1851, 
the  Maine  Law  passed  the  Legislature  through  all  its  stages,  and  was  en- 
acted in  one  and  the  same  day  by  a  majority  of  86  to  40  in  the  House,  and 
18  to  10  in  the  Senate,  and  took  effect  by  a  special  provision  on  its  approval 
by  the  governor. 

"  All  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State  intended  for  sale  were  by  this  law 
liable  to  be  seized,  confiscated,  and  destroyed.  The  law  came  down  upon 
the  liquor  dealers  suddenly,  without  notice  or  warning  ;  they  were  taken  by 
surprise,  with  large  stocks  of  liquors  on  hand  as  retailers  and  as  wholesalers. 
The  municipal  authorities  issued  notice  to  these  that  a  reasonable  time 
would  be  conceded  to  them  for  the  sending  away  their  liquors  to  other 
States  and  countries,  where  their  sale  was  permitted  by  law  ;  but  liquors 
retained  in  the  State  would  be  considered  as  intended  for  sale,  and  would 
be  seized  and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

**  The  immediate  result  of  this  was  that  the  diaymen  of  the  cities  and 
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large  towns  were  very  busy  for  some  days  in  transporting  these  contraband 
liquors  to  the  railway  stations  and  steamboat  landings  on  their  way  to  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  These  drays  sometimes  formed  long  processions,  en- 
gaged in  this  wonderful  work  of  reclaiming  Maine  from  this  fruitful  source 
of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  ruin.  Suddenly  the  open  sale  of  liquor  ceased 
throughout  the  State.  Every  man  of  decent  character  engaged  in  the  traffic 
abandoned  it ;  it  was  continued  on  the  sly,  in  a  very  secret  way  and  on  a 
small  scale  only,  by  the  lowest  part  of  our  population,  mostly  foreigners. 
The  larger  part  of  these  were  speedily  brought  to  justice  and  driven  out  of 
the  trade.  The  law  was  well  and  promptly  enforced  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts  and  villages. 

*^  The  immediate  result  of  this  faithful  administration  of  the  law  was  that 
within  six  months  the  jails  in  the  counties  of  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Frank- 
lin, Oxford,  and  York  were  empty.  Cumberland  County  was  older  and 
more  populous  than  any  other  in  the  State.  Its  jail  was  habitually  over- 
crowded, and  was  so  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law ;  but  within 
four  months  there  were  but  five  prisoners  in  it,  three  of  whom  were  liquor 
sellers  sentenced  there  for  violation  of  the  law.  The  House  of  Correction 
for  Cumberland  County  was  generally  crowded  with  prisoners  ;  within  four 
months  it  was  empty.  The  Workhouse  for  Portland  was  a  very  large  estab- 
lishment, and  was  overcrowded  ;  within  four  months  its  inmates  were  so  much 
reduced  in  number  that  it  could  accommodate  a  city  four  times  larger  than 
Portland  without  grog-shops.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  workhouses 
throughout  the  State.  House  to  house  begging  for  <  cold  vituals  *  was  uni- 
versal before  the  law,  but  soon  after  its  enactment  this  unfailing  sign  of 
poverty  and  desperate  want  ceased  entirely,  and  has  never  since  been  seen 
in  Maine. 

**  The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  that,  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  our 
territory,  containing  more  than  three  fourths  of  our  population,  the  liquor 
traffic  is  practically  unknown,  so  that  an  entire  generation  has  grown  up 
there  never  having  seen  a  grog-shop  nor  the  results  of  such  an  institution. 
There  were  many  distilleries  in  Maine  —  large  ones  —  seven  of  which,  and 
two  breweries,  were  in  Portland  ;  but  now  there  is  no  brewery  or  distillery 
in  the  State,  nor  has  there  been  one  for  many  years.  At  the  same  time 
large  quantities  of  West  India  rum  were  imported  ;  this  was  brought  to  us 
by  the  cargo,  many  large  cargoes  every  year.  Now  not  a  puncheon  of  rum 
is  imported,  and  there  has  not  been  one  for  many  years.  The  liquors  intro- 
duced into  the  State  are  in  small  packages,  generally  smuggled  in,  con- 
cealed in  flour  barrels  or  sugar  barrels,  or  dry  goods  boxes. 

**  The  volume  of  the  liquor  traffic  now  in  Maine  is  not  one  twentieth  as 
large  as  it  was  in  the  old  rum  time,  or  as  it  would  be  under  any  form  of 
license.  The  annual  saving  to  our  people,  direct  and  indirect,  from  Prohi- 
bition is  more  than  twenty-four  million  dollars,  which,  under  any  form  of 
License,  would  be  spent,  lost,  and  wasted  in  drink.  The  result  of  this  great 
saving  is  that  Maine  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  States  in  the  Union, 
having  been  the  poorest  in  anti-Prohibition  days.    In  1884^  after  an  experi- 
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ence  of  more  than  thirty-three  jears  of  the  results  of  Prohibitioii,  our  peo- 
ple pat  it  into  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  47,000,  the  afiBrmative  vote 
being  three  times  larger  than  the  negative. 

**  The  wretched  condition  in  which  Maine  was  before  the  advent  of  Pro- 
hibition, contrasted  with  its  results  upon  the  moral  and  material  interests 
of  the  people,  show  conclusively,  beyond  all  possibility  of  denial  or  doubt, 
that  such  a  policy  was  desirable  ;  and  the  readiness  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  subsequently  approved  and 
affirmed  by  the  people,  clearly  demonstrates  that  Inhibition  is  feasible. 
What  I  have  said  of  the  results  of  Prohibition  in  Maine  will  apply,  with 
little  if  any  modification,  to  Kansas  and  Iowa ;  in  less  degree,  perhaps,  to 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  the  prohibitory  statutes  in  the  latter  States 
being  defective  in  important  points,  while  those  of  the  three  former  States 
are  not  yet  well  suited  to  maldng  speedy  and  thorough  work  of  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

«*  In  the  New  York  *  Independent '  of  June  5th  of  this  year,  Albert  W. 
Paine  says,  his  figures  being  taken  from  official  sources, '  The  revenue  from 
the  liquor  trade  in  the  whole  United  States  is  81.95  per  inhabitant ;  in  New 
York,  $2.30  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  81.49  ;  in  New  Jersey,  82.95  ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 81.02 ;  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  65  cents  ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 85  cents  ;  in  Maine,  three  and  ttoo  thirds  cents  per  inhabitant,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  Vermont.' " 

An  important  scientific  paper  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chicago  was  read  in' 
support  of  the  sound  position,  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  and  has  a  special 
local  affinity  for  the  brain  :  — 

"  If  it  could  be  conceded  that  an  arch  deceiver  is  one  of  the  real  needs  of 
man,  meutally  and  physically,  then  surely  alcohol,  as  it  exists  in  beer,  wine, 
and  distilled  spirits,  is  exactly  the  agent  to  *  supply  that  want,  and  no  other." 

Dr.  Funk,  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  paper,  gave  an  outline  of  his  plan  for 
a  possible  slight  reconstruction  of  the  platform  of  political  Prohibitionists. 
Coming  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Voice,"  this  suggestion  had  great  signifi- 
cance, but  we  judge  from  the  public  and  private  comments  we  heard  con- 
cerning it  that  the  most  earnest  and  expert  of  the  delegates  feared  that  its 
practical  adoption  would  on  the  whole  please  the  liquor  syndicates  of  the 
land  as  being  a  compromise  much  less  formidable  to  their  traffic  than  the 
position  which  the  Prohibition  party  now  so  courageously  occupies.  To 
unite  prohibitionists  and  mere  restrictionists.  Dr.  Funk  proposed  a  platform 
containing  these  propositions  :  — 

**  I.  Abrogation  of  all  license  laws. 

"  IL  The  immediate  adoption  of  prohibitive,  restrictive  laws  that  shall 
say:  Any  person  who  sells  liquor  on  Sunday,  on  election  days,  after  mid- 
night, or  to  drunkards  or  to  minors,  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both. 
Any  person  who  opens  a  saloon  in  an  election  district  against  the  written 
protest  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  residing  therein  shall  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned, or  both. 

'<  Then,  as  the  public  mind  ripens,  additional  laws  oould  be  enacted,  as, 
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Any  person  who  sells  liquor  after  sundown  shall  he  fined  or  imprisoned,  or 
both.  Any  person  who  sells  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  shall  be 
fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both.  Any  person  who  sells  distilled  liquors  shall 
be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both  ;  and  so  on  toward  absolute  Prohibition." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  and  Joseph  Cook  discussed  the  relations  of  the 
Temperance  cause  to  the  churches. 

The  yenerable  Dr.  Miner  of  Boston  made  an  effective  answer  to  the  EeT. 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  position  on  High  License.  The  latter  by  no  means 
succeeded  in  showing  that  High  License  diminishes  the  amount  of  liquor 
sold,  although  it  may  diminish  the  number  of  places  opened  by  the  traffic. 
He  made  little  or  no  impression  on  a  convention  which  received  with  em- 
phatic indorsement  the  famous  declaration  of  the  Methodist  Church,  that 
the  liquor  trafBc  can  never  be  legalized  without  sin. 

Robert  Rae  of  London  gave  highly  important  information  to  the  Con- 
vention as  to  the  progress  of  educational  work  for  Temperance  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

President  McCosh  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  made  an  impressive  presen- 
tation of  the  cause  of  Scientific  Temperance  Education  in  the  Common 
Schools. 

Dr.  Deems  concludes  this  volume  by  an  admirable  review  of  the  whole 
Convention,  and  by  a  proposal  thai  another  of  like  character  be  soon  called. 

The  Economics  of  Prohibition.    By  James  C.  Fernald.    Funk  &  Wag^ 
nalla :  New  York  and  London.    1890.     12mo,  pp.  515. 

This  is  a  bright,  keen,  incisive,  and  most  timely  book.  It  is  a  quiver  full 
of  straight  and  fatal  arrows  ;  sound  in  shaft,  feather,  and  tip.  The  volume 
is  especially  rich  in  tabulated  statistics,  and  also  in  anecdotes,  epigrams,  and 
dear  analytical  reasoning,  all  on  the  basis  of  facts  of  the  latest  date.  No 
single  volume  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a  better  armory  of  weapons 
with  which  to  defend  judicious  positions  in  the  Temperance  cause.  We  have 
spaee  only  for  a  few  specimen  extracts,  but  we  commend  the  book  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  thoughtful  readers,  and  especially  of  preachers,  teach- 
ers, and  students. 

^  I  will  undertake  to  give  bond  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  that  if  the 
eity  of  Philadelphia  will  stop  selling  liquor  and  give  me  as  much  as  was 
expended  for  liquor  last  year  to  run  the  city  next  year,  I  will  pay  all  the 
city  expenses,  no  one  shall  pay  taxes,  and  there  shall  be  no  insurance  on 
property,  and  a  good  suit  of  clothes  shall  be  given  to  every  poor  man, 
woman,  and  child,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  to  every  needy  and  worthy  person, 
and  then  I  shall  make  a  half  million  dollars  by  the  operation."  —  P,  T, 
Bamum, 

*<High  License,  which  cannot  repay  the  direct  outlay  for  liquor  cannot 
touch  the  indirect.  If  any  community  could  ascertain  just  what  its  saloon- 
keepers are  making,  it  could  better  afford  to  lay  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
people  of  that  whole  amount  and  pay  it  to  the  saloon-keepers  year  after 
year  without  getting  anything  in  return,  than  it  coold  afford  to  spend  the 
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same  monej  at  their  Iwn  and  drink  their  liquor.  For  then  the  commnnitj 
would  »av€  the  whole  indirect  cost, 

**  While  the  saloon  increases  taxes  with  one  hand,  it  cuts  down  the  yalue 
of  property  and  the  yolume  of  honest  business  with  the  other,  —  a  combina- 
tion that  no  license  can  pay  for." 

**  What  shall  we  do  with  oar  cities,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  our  immi- 
grants? 

**  Two  tremendous  questions,  and  in  them  the  future  of  the  Republic  I 

**  With  one  fourth  of  our  population  in  the  cities,  with  the  steadily  increas- 
ing drift  toward  them,  with  the  field  and  immunity  they  gi?e  to  the  vicious 
classes,  and  the  self-degrading  tendencies  which  so  rapidly  multiply  the 
number  of  the  vicious  already  there,  thoughtful  men  are  coming  to  hold 
their  breath  at  this  menace  to  our  civilization.  The  most  startling  element 
in  the  case  is  that  so  many  leading  men,  —  successful  politicians,  editors  of 
great  dailies  and  of  widely  read  magazines,  distinguished  lawyers,  eminent 
clergymen,  have  practically  given  up  the  problem.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Sunday  theatre,  the  seven-day  saloon,  the  beer  garden  and  the 
brothel,  the  ward  politician,  the  bummer,  the  heeler,  and  the  daily  murder 
*have  come  to  stay,' — a  cant  phrase  which,  if  anything  is  awkward,  un- 
popular, or  dangerous  to  deal  with,  is  supposed  to  relieve  the  soul  of  all 
responsibility  for  letting  it  go  on.  If  any  law  is  proposed  which  would 
effectually  restrain  any  of  those  things,  they  answer  with  the  greatest 
promptness,  '  You  can  never  enforce  it  in  the  cities.'    That  b,  it  is  claimed 

that  THE  CITIB9    HAVE    ALREADY   PASSED    OUT   OF  THE  CONTROL  OF   THE 

REPUBLIC,  and  that  the  people  at  large  are  at  their  mercy,  to  pass  only  «ticA 
latos  as  their  toorst  classes  will  not  object  to.  The  statement  seems  a  terrible 
one  when  put  into  plain  words  ;  but  the  best  thing  to  do  with  any  idea  is  to 
put  it  into  plain  words,  that  we  may  known  whether  we  believe  it,  and,  if 
we  do,  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it." 

Tbibukb  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for  1891.    The  Tribune 
Association.    New  York.     12mo,  pp.  353. 

This  annual  has  for  many  years  had  the  deserved  reputation  of  being  ex- 
ceptionally accurate  in  its  political  statistics.  While  maintaining  all  its 
merits  in  this  department  of  information,  the  publication  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  now  comes  near  to  being  for  the  United  States  what  the 
famous  Whittaker's  Almanac  is  for  the  United  Kingdom.  It  ought  to,  and 
no  doubt  will,  yet  surpass  this  high  standard.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Tri- 
bune Almanac  is  superior  even  to  Spofford*s  American  Almanac  as  a  re- 
pertory of  political  facts,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  it  in  matters  of  educational 
and  religious  interest  With  the  noble  name  of  Horace  Greely  standing 
at  the  outset  of  its  career,  this  almanac,  if  it  improves  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  would  discuss  or  understand 
current  reforms. 
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SENATOR  EDMUNDS  ON  THE  ANTI-FRAUD  BILL. 

The  opposition  to  the  Election  bill  can  be  classed  under  the 
four  D's.  First,  the  Democrat  pure  and  simple ;  second,  the 
Dongh-face  of  the  North  who  always  sides  with  the  Southern 
wing  of  his  party ;  third,  the  Demagogue,  who,  in  the  form  of 
the  Mugwump,  always  seeks  to  have  peace  at  any  price ;  and 
fourth,  Dives,  the  rich  New  York  grocer,  who  thinks  that  if  the 
Ejection  bill  were  passed  he  might  not  be  able  to  sell  as  much 
tea  and  sugar  in  the  South  as  before. 

History  has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself.  "We  are  now  encoun- 
tering the  same  situation,  in  some  respects,  that  we  had  thirty 
years  ago.  We  had  then  in  politics  a  small  slave-holding  oli- 
garchy, whose  power  in  politics  depended  entirely  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery.  Their  i)ower  was  threatened  through  the 
attempt  to  abolish  slavery.  There  were  people  in  the  country, 
however,  who  regarded  slavery  as  a  crime  and,  without  any 
thought  of  loss,  actuated  by  an  adherence  to  principle,  moved 
against  this  great  wrong.  Then  the  Democrat,  the  Dough-face, 
the  Demagogue,  and  Dives  advanced  the  same  arguments 
against  any  agitation  of  the  subject,  against  anything  which 
would  impair  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  that  are  heard  now.  To-day  the  situation  is  similar,  in 
that  this  same  oligarchy  has  now  begun  to  build  up  a  similar 
system  of  power  in  the  South.  This  system  contemplates 
placing  the  absolute  control  of  its  political  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men,  the  descendants  of  the  former  slave-holding  aris- 
tocracy. This  18  shown  in  the  adoption  of  the  Mississippi 
Constitution.  This  Constitution  will  undoubtedly  be  copied  by 
all  of  the  other  Southern  States. 

The  declaration  that  we  have  for  a  moment  thought  of  try- 
ing to  control  the  local  affairs  in  the  Southern  States  is,  to  use 
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plain  language,  a  lie.  Such  misrepresentation  is  a  part  of  the 
hue  and  cry  raised  against  this  measure.  It  is  said  that  we  are 
offering  a  measure  which  shall  give  the  negro  supremacy  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  white  people  are  therefore  to  be  sympar 
thized  with  because  they  will  not  submit  to  such  domination. 
This  bill  relates  strictly  to  national  affairs.  It  provides  simply 
for  an  inspection  and  supervision  of  this  Southern  oligarchical 
machine  in  the  election  of  members  to  Congress.  On  the  floor 
to-day  the  South  has  twice  the  strength  of  the  North  in  propor- 
tion to  the  votes  cast. 

In  England,  where  political  election  disputes  have  been  set- 
tled in  the  courts  during  the  last  twenty  years,  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  single  case  decided  in  the  courts  which  has 
afterwards  been  reversed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is 
all  that  we  propose  to  do.  The  power  to  decide  now  the  prima 
facie  case  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  change  that  we  propose  is  certainly 
in  the  interests  of  fairness  and  honesty.  Yet,  these  simple 
things  which  we  have  attempted  in  the  direction  of  honesty  and 
against  a  system  of  absolutism  based  upon  dishonesty  and  fraud 
have  brought  from  Democratic  sources  cries  of  revolutionary 
proceedings  and  misrepresentations  carried  to  the  verge  of  ab- 
surdity in  the  way  of  exaggeration.  What  we  are  seeking  to 
do  is  to  throw  light  upon  this  system  of  the  South.  —  Senator 
Edmunds  in  an  interview  with  T.  C.  Crawford  at  Washing- 
ton^  Jan.  26. 

MORMON  AND  JESUrT  DISLOYALTY. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  law 
of  one  of  our  States,  disfranchising  Mormons,  is  constitutional, 
on  the  theory  that  the  man  who  takes  the  oath  the  Mormons 
are  required  to  take  cannot  be  a  good  citizen.  Why  should 
not  this  principle  be  applied  to  those  who  confess  allegiance  to 
the  Papal  hierarchy?  How  much  longer  will  this  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  citizenship  be  permitted  in  America  ? 

Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  nation  to  decide  which  is  supreme, 
the  church  or  the  state  ^- to  which  authority  citizens  owe  al- 
legiance? 
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On  page  278  of  a  book  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  and  schools,  by  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe  of 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  Car- 
dinal Manning,  we  are  told  that  — 

The  civil  laws  are  binding  on  the  conscience  only  so  long  as  they 
are  conformahle  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  Human 
laws  are  susceptible  of  dispensation.  The  power  to  dispense  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  Pontiff. 

Is  it  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity  realize  the  full  extent  of  what  is  involved  in 
these  principles  as  laid  down  by  the  infallible  head  of  their 
church?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  do  not;  but  that  their 
leaders  do  is  unquestioned.  Bishop  Gilmour,  in  his  Lenten  pas- 
toral of  March,  1878,  said :  — 

Nationalities  must  be  subordinate  to  religion,  and  we  must  learn 
that  we  are  Catholics  first  and  citizens  next 

Cardinal  Manning,  in  Donfihoe^s  Magazine  of  December, 

1888,  says:  — 

It  is  an  obligation  to  obey  the  civil  ruler;  but  if  the  civil  ruler 
shall  make  a  law  hostile  to  faith  (Borne),  we  must  then  be  Catholics 
first,  and  citizens  afterwards. 

In  view  of  such  declarations  and  teachings,  we  ask.  Can  a 
good  Romanist  be  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  American  citizen  ? 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  those  who,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  alien  power,  are  grossly  misrepresenting  and  malign- 
ing the  nation's  most  cherished  and  valued  institutions  —  the 
pnblie  schools  —  and  pursuing  a  policy  towards  them  that  is 
expected  to  cripple  theni  if  not  to  destroy  them,  and  who  owe 
their  first  allegiance  to  the  Pope  ? 

Let  there  be  required  of  men  appointed  or  chosen  to  fill  of- 
fices of  trust  and  power  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government 
as  strong  as  can  be  framed,  permitting  of  no  mental  reserva- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  np  till  1821,  required  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-6ovei*nor,  Councillors,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, as  also  every  person  appointed  or  commissioned  to 
any  judicial,  executive,  military,  or  other  offices  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  the  business  of  his 
place  or  ofiBce,  to  take  and  subscribe  such  an  oath. 

In  1821  the  Sixth  Amendment  was  adopted,  requiring  that 
the  following  should  be  taken :  — 

I,  A.  R,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachosetts,  and  will  support  the 
eonstitation  thereoL    So  help  me,  Grod. 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  return  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and 
require  the  enactment  in  every  State,  and  by  Congress,  of  some 
such  statutes  as  forbid  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  prelate,  or  dispensing  or  other  power? 

Let  Romanists  who  would  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  be  required,  not  only  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  government,  but  to  take  an  oath  also  renouncing  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  This  is  not  a  question  of  religious 
intolerance,  nor  is  it  one  of  antagonism  to  foreigners  who  are 
willing  to  homologate  with  us  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  We  would  nof  cut  down  by  a  single  span  the 
splendid  proportions  of  national  freedom ;  we  would  not  abridge 
the  liberty  of  party,  sect,  or  individuaL  But  this  is  a  question 
of  self-protection  and  self-preservation,  and  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  is  supreme  in  all  social  and  political  organizations. 

Romanism  is  a  political  system.  It  is  a  political  power ;  as 
a  political  power  it  must  be  met,  as  a  political  force  it  must  be 
treated  when  viewed  in  its  relation  to  our  institutions.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  political  power  that  assails 
our  institutions  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  shores  of 
the  British  Channel,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  it  must  be 
met.  We  can  have  no  divided  citizenship.  No  man  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  country  who 
is  the  subject  or  ally  of  a  foreign  power  that  is  at  war  with  our 
national  institutions.  No  ballot  for  the  man  who  takes  hie  pol- 
itics from  the  Vatican  !  —  TTlc  i?cv.  James  B.  Dunn^  D.  -D., 
Secretary  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


QXJESTIONS  TO  SPECIALISTS. 

AHSWBB  BT  MRS.  SABA  T.  KINNET,  PBE8IDENT  OF  THE  COWHECTICUT 
INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

100.  What  has  been  the  Success  of  the  Connecticut  Scheme  of  helping 
Indians  to  help  themselves  f 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  November,  1885,  a  new  department  of  work,  to  he 
ealled  the  "Indian  Home  Building  and  Loan  Department,"  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive  Board,  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Confer- 
ence. Since  that  time  the  work  has  gone  on  with  uninterrupted  success, — 
each  annual  report  giving  fresh  evidence  of  the  beneficent  effect  upon  In- 
dians of  a  charity  which,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  helps  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  work  of  the  Home  Building  Department  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  :  Between  the  month  of  March,  1885,  and  November,  1886,  two 
homes  were  built  for  Indians  upon  the  Omaha  reservation.  From  Noven^ 
her,  1886,  to  November,  1887,  seventeen  applications  for  loans  were  re- 
ceived. Two  homes  were  built,  and  nine  men  were  aided  to  enlarge  or 
complete  homes  already  in  process  of  building.  From  November,  1887,  to 
November,  1888,  twenty-seven  applications  were  received,  five  homes  were 
built,  and  ten  Indians  otherwise  assisted.  From  November,  1888,  to  No- 
vember, 1889,  thirty-four  applications  were  received,  and  fourteen  were 
granted.  The  work  of  the  Home  Building  and  Loan  Department  of  our 
Association  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  tribe  of  Indians.  Assistance 
has  been  given  to  Omahas,  Winnebagoes,  Kiowas,  Sioux,  Dakotas,  Chey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  Hoopas,  Nooksachks,  and  Alaskans.  Loans  of  from 
$200  to  $500  have  been  made  to  enable  Indians  to  build  homes  for  them- 
selves, and  smaller  sums,  varying  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars,  have 
been  furnished  to  assist  applicants  in  the  purchase  of  farming  implements, 
horses,  harness,  crockery,  window-glass,  doors,  small  hardware,  clothing, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.,  etc 

The  beneficiaries  of  our  Loan  Department  have  been  selected  with  great 
care,  —  always,  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  missionaries,  teach- 
ers, agents,  or  other  persona  who  are  supposed  to  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  chrjucter  and  motives  of  the  Indians  in  question  ;  and  every  precaution 
known  to  the  committee  in  charge  is  taken  to  secure  the  National  Associa- 
tion against  the  misuse  of  money  loaned  the  Indians  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  building  houses,  making  more  comfortable  the  homes  already  built, 
or  for  furnishing  the  same  with  a  few  necessary  household  effects.    The 
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Indian  is  required  to  give  his  note  f<v  the  amount  borrowed,  pajable  at  a 
stated  time,  without  interest,  —  and  in  many  cases  a  chattel  mortgage  is 
placed  upon  the  property,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Association  to  sell 
the  same  at  auction,  if  the  Indian  fails  to  pay  his  debt.  Of  course,  the 
Association  is  very  well  aware  that  the  note  of  an  Indian,  who  is  himself 
but  a  chattel  and  not  a  citizen,  not  a  man  among  men,  is  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written,  —  simply  that  and  nothing  more.  Nevertheless,  the 
procedure  has  its  value  ;  it  gives  the  Indian  some  idea  of  our  ordinary  bosi- 
ness  methods,  — a  knowledge  he  cannot  do  without,  if  he  is  to  have  (as  he 
certainly  will  and  must  have)  business  relations  with  white  men.  A  great 
many  Indians  are  very  well  aware  that  their  ignorance  of  our  laws  and  (^ 
oar  business  methods  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  successfully  oope 
with  white  men,  and  they  desire  to  be  enlightened.  One  of  our  prot^g^ 
writes  f  I  want  to  learn  about  the  business.  I  think  of  you  with  gladness. 
You  want  to  make  a  man  of  me.'* 

Doubtless,  many  persons  are  asking  the  question,  **  Will  the  Indians  pay 
these  debts  which  they  have  contracted  with  the  National  Association  ?  " 
By  way  of  reply,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  receipts  for  1887,  which 
credits  to  the  Indians  the  sum  of  $122.00 ;  to  the  report  for  1888,  which 
credits  them  with  11177.50  ;  to  the  report  for  1889,  which  acknowledges  the 
return  to  our  treasury  of  $553.00,  and  for  1890,  which  credits  them  with 
$652.15. 

Concerning  our  work  in  Alaska,  we  have  much  testimony  of  an  encoor- 
aging  and  satisfactory  character.  I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  two  gentle- 
men well  known  to  all  of  us,  who  have  recently  visited  Sitka,  and  have  seen 
the  cottages  built  with  funds  furnished  by  this  Association.  General  Mar- 
shall, of  Kendall  Green,  Mass.,  writes  as  follows  :  **  Nothing  impressed  me 
more  with  the  value  and  hopefulness  of  our  Indian  work  during  my  recent 
visit  to  our  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska,  than  the  little  row  of  cottages  built 
by  the  Home  Building  Department  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation near  the  Indian  School  in  Sitka,  and  occupied  by  their  graduates. 
After  inspecting  the  school  itself,  I  had  only  time  to  go  into  one  of  them, 
bat  after  seeing  so  many  of  the  uninviting  huts  in  the  town  and  other  places 
it  was  very  refreshing  to  go  into  the  clean,  neat,  and  well-ordered  cottages, 
just  large  enough  for  one  small  family,  where  everything  wore  a  civilized 
look,  and  where  the  young  couple,  themselves  clean  and  neatly  dressed, 
were  evidently  proud  of  their  snug  little  home,  taking  us  upstairs  into  the 
chamber  which  was  neatly  papered  by  their  own  hands.  Every  one  of  these 
cottages  is  an  object  lesson  in  itself,  and  their  influence  upon  the  home-life 
of  the  Indians  must  be  very  great.  At  Hampton  you  have  seen  the  cottages 
built  there  on  the  premises  and  occupied  by  married  couples,  built  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  as  I  believe  were  also  those  that  I  saw  at  Sitka,  with 
funds  furnished  by  Northern  friends.  There  is  no  better  object  lesson  than 
these  cottages,  for  the  Indians,  and  several  of  our  graduates  have  on  their 
return  to  the  reservation  built  similar  ones  for  themselves  and  for  other  In- 
dian families.    I  trust  that  this  work  inaugurated  by  the  Connecticut  Asso- 
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cwtjony  will  be  enlarg^  and  snstauied  bj  all  friends  of  Indian  progress  and 
eiTilization."  Senator  Dawes  writes, "  I  went  all  over  the  cottages  and  saw 
the  young  conples  in  each  of  them.  The  houses  were  as  neat  as  wax  and  as 
pretty  as  they  can  be  inside  and  out,  with  a  little  plot  of  ground,  each  laid 
oat  regularly  on  a  street,  ditched,  worked  over,  and  planted  with  shrubbery 
and  yegetables  such  as  grow  there.  They  said  they  had  built  the  houses, 
and  had  done  everything  inside  and  outside  themselves.  The  young  wife 
showed  us  her  own  room,  and  then  her  'other  room,' and  finally  her  kitchen, 
and  they  were  as  happy,  and  f^t  as  independent  as  you  and  I.  Your  enter- 
prise is  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars  which  shiue  upon  our  work.  I  bid  you 
Godspeed,  and  hope  you  will  not  falter  nor  faint." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  out  of  the  243,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  185,000  receive  no  subsistence  whatever  from  the  gpvem- 
naent.  They  are  self-supporting ;  35,287  Indians  are  not  only  self-support- 
ing, but  pay  taxes.  .The  Episcopal  Church  alone  can  claim  1,700  Sioux 
Indian  communicants.  There  are  nine  full-blooded  Sioux  clergymen  of  the 
Episcopal  denomination,  and  the  Sioux  Indians  contribute  nearly  $3,000 
annually  for  religious  purposes. 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Cody,  some  little  time  ago,  in  an  article  printed  in 
the  **  Epoch,"  said  :  «  People  make  false  estimates  of  the  Indian's  character. 
The  Indian  is  not  revengeful,  but  in  war  he  will  take  all  the  advantage  he 
can  over  his  enemy.  So  will  a  white  man.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
treachery  in  the  Indian's  character.  He  will,  as  I  say,  take  advantage  of 
the  white  man,  but  so  will  the  white  man  take  advantage  of  any  man.  I 
never  have  any  trouble  with  my  Indians  because  I  obey  the  first  principles 
of  business  ;  I  treat  them  squarely.  I  never  make  a  promise  to  them  that 
I  do  not  keep,  and  I  am  well  treated  in  return.  /  toould  rather  loan  money 
to  tm  Indian  than  to  a  white  man  ;  I  think  the  chance  of  an  Indian  returning  it 
is  much  better,**  While  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Cody  has  had  a  long  experience 
with  Indians,  I  do  not  know  the  precise  value  of  his  estimate  of  Indian 
eharacter,  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  make  a  definite  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  integrity  of  the  average  Indian  is  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  that  of  the  average  white  man.  I  simply  hold  to  the  belief 
that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over,  no  matter  what  the 
color  of  the  man's  skin  may  be,  and  that  if  the  Indian  b  dealt  with  fairly, 
it  ii  altogether  probable  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  deal  fairly  with  others. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Africa  is  undergoing  swift  partition.  No  such  wholesale 
preemption  of  the  earth's  surface  as  has  occurred  in  the  Dark 
Continent  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  world's  history.  As  its  only  justification  must  be  the  civili- 
zation and  Christianization  of  the  empires  seized,  the  extent  to 
which  the  powers  engaged  in  the  scramble  will  discharge  their 
responsibilities  will  be  watched  with  exceeding  interest.  Prior 
to  the  sitting  of  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1876,  hardly  a  tenth 
of  Africa  was  occupied  or  claimed  by  foreign  powers,  if  we  may 
except  the  area  in  the  northeast  over  which  Turkey  had  ex- 
tended a  nominal  authority.  Portugal  in  Mozambique  and 
Angola.  England  at  the  Cape,  France  in  Senegal  and  Algeria, 
and  Spain  in  Morocco  and  the  northwest  coast,  claimed  terri- 
tones  of  greater  or  less  extent  through  occupation  or  treaties 
with  native  chiefs,  or  as  spheres  of  influence,  but  nine  tenths  of 
the  continent  was  unclaimed  and  almost  unknown.  With  the 
conference  of  that  year,  however,  began  an  invasion  of  Africa 
which,  stimulated  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1884-5,  became 
such  a  veritable  scramble  for  territory  that  at  this  date  hardly 
two  tenths  of  the  continent  remains  unpreempted.  In  the 
eagerness  of  each  power  to  be  first,  occupation  necessarily  pro- 
ceeded in  so  haphazard  a  fashion,  that  many  claims  must  be 
subject  to  modification,  but  with  the  Anglo-German,  Anglo- 
French,  and  the  unratified  Anglo-Portuguese  agreements,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy  the  man- 
ner of  the  partition.  In  1876  Portugal  was  the  largest  foreign 
land-holder  in  Africa,  claiming  612,217  square  miles,  mostly  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  France 
or  England,  but  she  has  since  gained  but  little,  having  now  only 
774,993  square  miles,  including  Madeira,  Cape  Verde,  St. 
Thomas,  and  Principe  islands.  At  the  same  date  Spain  claimed 
8,660  square  miles  of  territory,  but  has  since  added  to  her  pos- 
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sessions  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador  and  terri- 
tories in  Muni  and  Adrar  Itggregating  220,000  square  miles, 
though  an  adjustment  of  boundaries  with  France  may  consider- 
ably reduce  diis  area.  The  Congo  State,  erected  by  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  1884-5,  with  a  limit  of  800,000  square  miles,  will, 
with  the  probable  addition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Luuda,  have  an 
area  of  1,000,000  miles,  while  Italy,  which  in  1880  had  no  ter- 
ritory in  Africa,  now  holds  undisputed  control  of  360,000 
square  miles.  The  Italian  limits  have  not  been  laid  down  by 
international  agreement,  but  except  to  Kassala  and  a  slice  of 
Somaliland,  no  power  questions  her  title  to  territory,  the  bulk 
of  which  lies  in  Abyssinia,  Harrar,  Shoa,  and  Somaliland.  Al- 
most as  late  an  invader  as  Italy  is  -Germany,  which,  prior  to  the 
Brussels  conference,  had  no  foothold  in  Africa,  though  as  early 
as  1866  Von  der  Decken  had  urged  upon  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment the  appropriation  of  the  territory  now  included  iu  British 
East  Africa.  Now,  however,  Germany  owns  1,035,720  square 
miles  in  Africa  — 450,000  miles  in  East  Africa,  385,000  in 
southwest  Africa,  193,000  in  the  Cameroons  and  772  in  Togo- 
land  —  all  conceded  by  the  powers  and  all  practically  annexed 
in  a  few  months  in  1884-5.  France  in  1876  had  283,450  miles, 
but  in  the  fourteen  years  since  then  has  advanced  her  areas  in 
Algeria  to  184,480,  in  Senegal  to  580,000,  in  the  Sahara  «nd 
Western  Soudan  to  965,000,  in  the  Gaboon  and  French  Congo 
to  270,000,  in  Madagascar  to  232,600,  and  in  Tunis,  the  Gold 
Coast,  Obock  and  the  Reunion  and  Comoro  Islands  to  68,099, 
or  in  all,  2,300,248  square  miles.  This  makes  France  the 
largest  landholder  in  Africa,  very  considerably  exceeding  Eng- 
land, supposed  to  be  the  greatest  of  annexers,  though  with 
troops  at  Wady  Haifa,  Cairo,  and  Suakin,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  latter  has  yet  finished  grabbing,  and  in  any  event 
she  possesses  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  continent.  The 
area  now  under  British  control  is  set  down  at  909,4 15  miles  as 
against  279,165  in  1876,  and  includes  400,000  square  miles  in 
the  Niger  region,  500,000  in  the  Cape  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, 400,000  in  British  East  Africa,  500,000  in  Nyassaland, 
with  smaller  parcels  scattered  along  the  west,  south,  and  east 
coasts.    Turkey  has  380,000  square  miles  in  Tripoli,  the  Khe- 
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dive  probably  oontrob  400,000  in  Egypt  and  nominally  1,000,000 
in  the  old  Egyptian  Soudan.  If  to  all  this  is  added  the  inde- 
pendent central  Soudan  States,  the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  Free 
Stat«,  not  more  than  2,500,000  of  Africa's  11,900,000  square 
miles  will  be  found  to  remain  unappropriated. 

UNiVERsrrr  education  is  now  more  thorough  in  Germany 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  recent  speech  of  the 
German  Emperor  to  an  educational  conference  in  Berlin  is  pro- 
ducing a  good  deal  of  consternation  in  the  indication  it  gives  of 
a  determination  to  revolutionize  education  in  the  interests  of 
the  wealth  and  military  power  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor 
presented  his  views  in  his  usual  pronounced  way,  telling  the  as- 
sembled educators  that  the  universities  turned  out  ^^  crammed 
lads  but  not  men,"  that  the  professors  imparted  book-learning 
but  did  nothing  to  form  character,  and  that  German  must  in 
future  be  the  basis  of  their  teaching  and  not  Greek  and  Latin. 
There  must  be  such  a  revision  of  curriculums  as  will  fit  men  for 
modem  life  and  prevent  the  further  physical  deterioration  of 
youth,  the  state  having  already  more  educated  men,  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  order  of  things  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
criticise  the  government,  than  it  can  safely  bear.  Evidently 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  the  Emperor  means  —  that 
the  universities  do  nothing  to  increase  the  military  power  of  the 
Empire  or  add  to  its  financial  resources,  and  that  the  system  of 
education  must  therefore  be  so  revised  as  to  immediately  further 
both  ends.  He  seems  to  forget,  however,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  the  system,  it  is  the  chief  reason  of  Germany's 
prominence  among  nations,  that  it  has  placed  her  in  the  front 
ranks  in  literature  and  commerce,  and  that  it  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  defeat  of  Austria  and  the  conquest 
of  France.  In  fact,  it  is  the  thorough  training  the  Germans 
receive  under  the  system  that  gives  the  army  skilled  officers 
ai^d  makes  Germany  a  successful  competitor  for  the  world's 
business,  and  any  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  system  because  it 
does  not  immediately  prepare  men  for  war  and  money-making 
18  only  to  sap  the  foundation  of  Germany's  greatness.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  there  two  Germanics,  educated  and  mill* 
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tary,  the  former  with  ideas  of  political  economy  and  government 
policy  antagonistic  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  latter,  feeling  this 
antagonism,  is  determined  to  make  education  subservient  to  its 
own  ends.  It  was  a  part  of  Bismarck's  policy  to  make  the  uni- 
versities contribute  so  far  as  possible  to  the  enormous  revenues 
required  for  the  support  of  the  military  system,  and  there  has 
for  several  years  been  a  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German 
government  in  this  direction.  That  the  Emperor  William  has 
adopted  this  policy  is  indicated  by  his  speech,  and  if  he  has,  he 
is  likely  to  show  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  practical  shape  and 
expression. 

Hindoo  marriage  reform  advances  slowly.  The  Indian  gov- 
ernment has  at  last  determined  to  legislate  on  the  Hindoo  child 
marriage  system,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  least  possi- 
ble antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoo  population.  It  is 
admitted  that  no  prohibitory  statute  can  or  should  be  passed  by 
the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  child  marriage  not  only  being 
enjoined  as  a  religious  duty,  but  so  imbedded  in  religious  feel- 
ing and  social  custom  that  its  abandonment  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  revolution.  But  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  sys- 
ton  can  be  remedied  without  charge  of  undue  oppression,  and 
the  Indian  government  has  decided  to  begin  the  reform  by  rais- 
ing the  age  of  consent  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  that  is,  to  give 
girls  under  the  latter  age  the  protection  against  their  husbands 
that  they  have  elsewhere  against  strangers.  That  such  a  stat- 
ute will  work  a  real  reform  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  mothers 
of  girls  there  is  no  doubt,  the  effect  in  the  end  being  to  raise 
the  age  of  marriage,  but  so  jealous  are  the  Hindoos  of  interfer- 
ence with  their  social  and  religious  customs  that  the  mere  an- 
nouncement has  evoked  a  vigorous  protest.  It  is  charged  that 
the  real  object  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  break  up  the 
ancient  Hindoo  marriage  system,  and  to  such  an  extent  does 
this  apprehension  exist  in  India  that  the  government  has  been 
forced  to  accompany  the  announcement  of  its  decision  with  the 
declaration  that  no  interference  affecting  the  custom  of  child 
marriage  is  intended.  That  this  is  true  is  evident  in  the  un- 
willingness of  the  government  to  provoke  the  collision  certain  to 
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follow  direct  interference  with  Hindoo  religious  ideas,  and  in 
the  fact  that  ^e  new  statute  will  not  affect  the  religious  posi> 
tion  of  the  orthodox  Hindoo  respecting  early  marriage.  Kais- 
iug  the  age  of  consent  from  ten  to  twelve  years  does  not  pro* 
hibit  child  marriage,  for  children  may  still*  be  legally  married 
when  scarcely  passed  infancy,  but  only  forbids  the  consumma» 
tion  of  marriage  before  the  age  of  twelve  instead  of  before  the 
age  of  ten,  as  under  the  existing  law.  As  there  is  no  complaint 
that  Hindoo  custom  is  attacked  by  the  present  law,  the  protest 
of  the  orthodox  Hindoos  against  the  extension  of  protection  to 
child  wives  for  two  years  more  evidently  grows  out  of  jealousy 
of  foreign  interference,  and  opposition  to  any  law  that  gives 
officials  the  right  to  intrude  into  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 
On  the  latter  point,  however,  the  government  has  made  a  con^ 
cession  to  Hindoo  sentiment,  in  forbidding  the  police  to  act  in 
case  of  violation  of  the  statute  without  a  warrant,  and  provid- 
ing that  information  must  first  be  placed  before  a  magistrate. 
The  tendency  of  these  formal  provisions  will,  of  course,  be  to 
render  the  law  inoperative,  though  the  ability  of  parents  who 
desire  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters  until  a  proper  age,  to  take  advantage  of  the  statute, 
will  be  a  decided  gain.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  law  is  due  largely  to  the  English  themselves,  for 
though  child-marriage  is  enforced  by  Hindoo  social  and  reli- 
gious custom,  It  did  not  formerly  mean  cohabitation  until  a  ma- 
tui*e  age,  as  understood  in  India,  had  been  reached.  The  par^ 
ents  had  the  right  to  keep  the  child  wife  at  home  until  that  age 
had  been  reached,  but  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  penal  code, 
fixing  the  age  of  consent  at  ten  years,  and  so  practically  admit- 
ting consummation  of  marriage  at  that  age,  well-nigh  destroyed 
the  right.  The  introduction  of  the  action  for  the  restoration  of 
conjugal  rights  destroyed  it  altogether,  the  courts  having  there- 
after no  option  but  to  order  parents  to  surrender  a  child  wife 
to  the  husband,  even  if  only  a  day  over  ten  years  of  age.  The 
proposed  legislation  does  nothing  directly  to  restore  the  rights 
of  parents  in  this  respect,  but  in  protecting  a  child-wife,  even  in 
her  husband's  house,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  allow- 
ing  relatives  to  prosecute  in  case  of  violation  of  such  protection, 
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it  puts  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Hindoo  marriage  system 
in  process  of  reform. 

Clubs  are  taking  the  place  of  saloons  even  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Temperance*  agitation  has  made  the  very  word  "  saloon  " 
disreputable.  But  the  drinking  club  is  only  the  old  foe  with  a 
new  face.  As  Satan  is  less  dangerous  in  repulsive  horns  and 
hoofs  than  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  so  the  low  dive  where 
the  drunkard's  ticket  for  perdition  is  punched  for  the  last  time 
is  less  tempting  to  the  best  young  men  than  the  gilded  saloon 
where  they  are  lured  on  the  train.  Now  that  even  the  gilded 
saloon  is  found  out,  the  Black  Valley  Railroad  confidence  men 
are  building  new  depots  in  the  form  of  club  houses,  to  whose 
bar  the  reading-room  is  but  an  attachment.  Repeatedly  of  late 
pastors  in  various  cities  have  said  to  the  writer,  pointing  to 
some  club  house  newly  established,  ^^  That  is  the  most  serious 
evil  I  have  to  contend  with."  Christian  mothers  watch  with 
anxious  misgiving  the  pressure  brought  upon  their  sons  by 
other  young  men  to  join  the  club. 

It  strikes  both  the  church  and  the  home.  Usually  the  club 
rooms  are  open  on  the  Sabbath,  often  evading  the  law  against 
Sunday  saloons,  alluring  young  men  from  the  services  of  the 
church  and  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  alike.  On  that  Home  Day  and 
on  all  other  days  they  draw  the  father  and  son  and  brother 
from  the  refining  fellowships  of  the  home  to  coarser  companion- 
ships and  conversation.  The  man  who  hurried  from  his  break- 
fast to  his  office,  with  no  time  for  morning  fellowship,  hardly 
time  for  a  morning  kiss,  hurries  from  his  supper  to  the  club, 
leaving  the  wife  and  children  for  its  bar  and  card  table.  As  to 
husbands  doing  this,  wives  should  rebel.  They  should  count 
the  nightly  flight  from  their  society  as  a  public  imputation  upon 
their  cojnpanionability.  A  man  being  asked  by  his  wife  as  to 
his  plans  for  the  evenings  of  the  week  at  hand,  replied  that  he 
must  be  at  the  Masons  on  Monday  night  and  the  Grand  Army 
on  Tuesday  and  the  Caucus  on  Wednesday  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  on  Thursday  and  the  Bar  Association  on  Friday  and 
the  Handel  Association  on  Saturday  and  the  Club  on  Sunday. 
His  wife  reminded  him  that  there  was  one  other  society  he  had 
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joined  that  he  seined  to  hare  forgottoi,  **  What  society  is 
that?"     "Your  wife's." 

It  is  even  more  important  to  save  the  sons  from  these  dis- 
guised saloons.  Negatively,  let  permission  to  join  be  refused. 
Positively,  let  time  be  taken  from  tidies  and  desserts  by  the 
mother,  and  from  money-making,  if  need  be,  by  the  father,  to 
make  the  home  circle  the  brightest  spot  in  the  world.  Let  it 
be  supplemented  by  a  well-equipped  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  gymnas- 
tics for  the  body  and  the  best  of  lectures  for  the  mind,  and  the 
gladdest  fellowship  for  the  heart  and  the  most  quickening  spir- 
ituality for  the  souL  Authority  must  cooperate  with  attrao> 
tiveness. 


Our   DAY: 

A  RECORD  AND  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  REFORM. 
Vol.  Vn.  — march,  1891.— No.  89. 


NEW  THEOLOGY  IN  JAPAN. 

I  VENTLIKE  to  address  a  few  words  to  students  of  divinity  and 
young  pastors  in  Japan  respecting  the  so-called  New  Theology. 
This  I  do  because  of  my  deep  interest  in  these  young  men,  and 
because  while  a  student  in  America,  Britain,  and  Germany  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally with  the  liberal  theology,  and  because  during  repeated 
visits  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  through  interviews  with 
men  like  Riggenbach,  in  Bale,  Biedermann  and  Schweitzer  in 
Zurich,  Delitzsch  in  Leipzig,  Elaftan  in  Berlin,  and  others,  I 
have  followed  the  course  of  such  thought,  and  because  my  pro- 
fessional duties  have  led  me  to  keep  the  history  of  modem  the- 
ological movements  fresh  in  mind.  I  have  not  attempted  a  sys- 
tematic statement  of  the  questions  at  issue,  but  have  taken  up 
disconnectedly  some  parts,  which  seem  to  be  prominent  just 
now  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  in  Japan.  The  practical  and 
historic  side  of  the  matters  involved  has  been  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  for  the  discussion  forced  upon  the  churches  in  Japan 
raises  old  problems ;  and  the  promises  of  great  results  have  been 
made  to  former  generations,  with  so  little  fulfillment,  that  we 
may  well  regard  them  now  with  prudent  hesitation. 

I.  This  New  Theology  is  weak  because  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly sets  aside  the  Divinity  of  Christ* 

Professor  Holtzmann,  speaking  for  the  Protestant  Union  of 
Germany,  refuses  to  commit  the  liberal  theology  on  this  subject. 
Pfleiderer  says  Christ  was  ^'  just  the  ideal  embodiment  of  the 
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church's  Christian  oonscionsnees,"  Schenkd  thought  he  was 
not  sinless.  Ldpsins  thinks  he  was.  He  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  other  great  religions  teachers.  He  is  Sayiour  only 
in  being  the  first  to  teach  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod.  All  this  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  Gnosticism,  or  Monaiehianism,  or  Arianism, 
or  some  similar  ancient  heresy  under  a  modem  name.  ^^  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  "  is  the  decisive  question.  This  new  the- 
ology  says  Christ  is  only  the  Son  of  Man,  the  chief  ct  the  Sons 
of  Men :  Peter  and  the  historic  church  answer,  ^  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  the  Laving  Grod."  Heathenism  is  the  worship  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  But  Christianity  is  the  worship  of  the  Divine 
Man.  As  soon  as  the  Divine  Christ  disi^pears,  Christianity 
ceases  to  be  the  Absolute  Beligion  and  takes  its  pLiee  among 
Nature  Beligions.  Hence  Strauss  denied  the  free  theologians 
the  right  to  call  themselves  Christians.  He  held  with  Coleridge 
that  a  Unitarian  might  be  a  Christian,  but  that  Unitarianism  is 
not  Christianity.  Lipsius  well  says  (in  the  ^^  Zeitschrift  f .  Mis- 
sionskunde,"  Haack,  Berlin,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  Missicm- 
aiy  Society,  1887,  p.  129  f.), «« without  the  belief  that  God  has 
revealed  himself  in  Christ,  there  is  no  gospel  and  no  Mission.'' 
Jesus  is  called  the  Divine  Man,  etc. ;  but  elsewhere  these  teach- 
ings are  so  modified  as  to  take  away  Christ  the  Lord  as  Saviour. 
Now  the  loss  of  the  Divine  Saviour  is  fatal  to  Christianity. 

1.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  history  of  all  attempts  to  carry  on 
so-called  Christianity  without  Him.  Sabellians,  Arians,  Socin- 
ians,  all  have  disappeared ;  and  Unitarians  and  others  like  th^n 
are  ^'  a  diminishing  minority ''  everywhere  (Holtzmann). 

2.  And  the  same  thing  is  proven  by  the  history  of  such  cor- 
rupt churches  as  the  Greek  and  Soman.  Amid  all  their  super- 
stition and  error  they  have  held  to  the  Divine  Christ,  and  they 
have  lived,  and  will  live,  holding  that  vital  oneness  with  Grod, 
to  say  mass  over  the  grave  of  the  last  Unitarian,  with  his  supe- 
rior culture,  freedom,  and  intelligence,  but  who  has  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  Son  of  God. 

8.  For  only  a  Divine  Christ  can  be  a  Saviour  —  his  Person 
and  his  Work  are  one.  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  " 
This  Athanasius  saw,  and  fought  a  life  or  death  battie  at  Nicssa 
to  thrust  out  the  cosmological  Christ,  which  philosophy  was 
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bringing  in,  and  restore  the  soteriological  Christ,  God  inoamate, 
a  ladder  reaching  all  the  way  from  man's  lowest  needs  to  GU>d's 
highest  glory. 

Liberal  theologians  call  Christ  a  *' Saviour,"  and  Christianity 
the  **  absolute  religion,"  because  a  religion  of  salvation,  but 
when  applied  to  personal  life  he  is  but  "  the  first  to  teach  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  (Idpsius),  he  differs  only  in  d^ree  from 
all  the  other  sons  of  God.  This  leaves  man  to  be  his  own 
Saviour ;  and  such  self-redemption  is  just  as  weak  in  the  case 
of  the  cultured  Unitarian  as  it  was  in  the  experience  of  Martin 
Luther  the  benighted  monk. 

II.  The  New  Theology  lays  undue  stress  upon  the  so^alled 
Christian,  Consciousness^  as  the  supreme  authority  in  religion. 

In  the  inner  life,  we  are  told,  lies  the  standard  for  Scripture 
itself,  for  ideas  of  Gtnl,  for  doctrinal  statements. 

1.  But,  if  every  man's  Christian  consciousness  is  the  measure 
of  what  is  true,  we  land  in  the  place  of  the  Greek  sophists,  and 
religious  certainty  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  conflicting  opinions. 

2.  Hence,  the  liberal  theology  itself  makes  the  church  con* 
sciousness  the  standard  of  Christian  truth. 

8.  But,  as  Professor  Biggenbach  of  Bale  remarks,  **It  is 
not  said  what  is  to  protect  against  arbitrary  or  absurd  views 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  church."  Q^  Der  heutige  Bationalis- 
mus,"  Basel,  1862,  p.  36.) 

4.  And  if  the  '^  majority  of  the  church "  is  the  standard, 
then,  in  the  widest  sense,  this  leads  to  the  doctrines  of  ortho- 
doxy, for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,  in  their  great  confessions  all  reject  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  few  Christians  who  set  up  their  inner  light  as  the  su- 
preme test  in  religion. 

5.  Further,  the  teachings  found  in  our  Christiau  conscious- 
ness must  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  most  exalted  religious 
men;  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  other  New  Testament 
saints  are  the  expression  of  their  Christian  consciousness,  as  well 
as  of  a  supposed  revelation.  But  here,  too,  the  witness  of  the 
modem  liberal  consciousness  is  opposed,  for,  as  an  advanced 
American  theologian  has  said,  ^'  The  Bible  is  an  orthodox  book." 

6.  This  Christian  consciousness,  as  expounded  by  Martineau 
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(^The  Seat  of  Authority  in  BeligioiL*'  See  Bainy's  notice  in 
«'  The  Critical  Beview,"  1890,  No.  1),  sets  aside  not  only  church 
authority  and  Bible  authority,  but  also  the  authority  of  Christ 
Even  his  consciousness,  as  expressed  in  words  of  the  Evangelists 
or  otherwise,  is  no  outer  rule  for  us.  Such  Christian  conscious- 
ness, as  Bainy  says,  makes  revelation  sim{dy  the  ^^  intuitional 
assurance  of  which  all  men  are  capable.''  Such  intuitional  au- 
thority alone  is  uncertain  and  leads  back  again  to  the  chaos  <rf 
opinion  and  makes  all  a  mere  desire. 

7.  Then  such  a  revelation  only  through  Christian  conscious- 
ness must  reject  many  vital  Christian  doctrines,  for  this  reli- 
gious intuition,  as  Martineau  teaches,  has  regard  only  to  what 
ought  to  be,  never  to  what  has  happened  or  is  to  happen.  Hence 
the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Future  State,  etc.,  find 
in  it  no  support  Christ  is  not  a  Saviour,  but  a  model  to  be 
reproduced  by  ourselves  in  ourselves. 

It  is  said  that  until  recently  a  majority  of  the  liberal  pastors 
in  Switzerland  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Immortality. 

In  fact  this  theory  must  reject  the  Supernatural  with  the 
Bible,  for  it  makes  all  revelation  natural,  for  God,  we  are  as- 
sured, covld  not  reveal  himself  in  any  other  way.  The  miracu- 
lous is  impossible.  There  is  no  place  for  Providence  or  redemp- 
tion, no  saving  love  ;  that  is  God  is  not  love.  As  Domer  says, 
this  theory  denies  the  objective  knowability  of  truth,  and  ends 
in  knownothingism. 

8.  As  a  matter  of  history  the  sole  authority  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  has  landed  men  in  vague  Mysticism  or  open  Ba- 
tionaUsm. 

The  German  Pietists  exalted  this  consciousness  at  the  expense 
of  the  outer  Word,  and  soon  their  Inner  Word  led  the  way  to 
the  Bight  Beason  of  Wolf  and  his  schooL  What  the  one  man 
called  the  light  within,  the  other  called  sound  common  sense. 
The  Quakers,  too,  in  America,  have  divided  into  two  sects,  the 
one  mystical,  the  other  Unitarian. 

9.  The  historic  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  ^'Testimonium 
Spiritus  Sanoti "  emphasizes  the  truth  that  is  referred  to  in  the 
witness  of  a  man's  own  souL  All  orthodox  theologians  teach 
that  the  direct  witness  of  God  to  the  soul  is  the  essential  evi- 
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denoe  in  the  things  of  Grod.  But  this  divine  Yoioe  speaks 
liuroagh  the  Word  and  is  applied  by  the  Spirit.  Without  the 
Bible  as  source  of  truth  the  Christian  consciousness  could  never 
frame  a  system  of  Christian  doctrines. 

Kainy  points  out  (I,  c.)  that  in  all  teaching  authority  precedes ; 
then  comes  the  principle  of  sdf -control :  so  God  teaches  first 
by  the  outer  Word,  and  next  by  that  within.  Here  the  outward 
and  the  inward  authority  concur  to  confirm  faith  and  give  an 
assurance  gained  in  no  other  way. 

III.  The  New  Theology  further  hinders  Christian  growth 
by  its  destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible, 

It  will  be  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  New  Testament.  Here  Hilgenf eld,  a  disciple 
of  Baur,  admits  his  master  went  too  far  and  ^^  infiicted  deep 
wounds  upon  the  faith  of  the  church."  (^'Kanon  u.  Kritk  d. 
N.  Test."  p.  170.)  His  theory  was  of  two  hostile  parties  in 
the  Apostolic  Church,  the  Petrine  and  Pauline,  which  were 
united  in  a  Johannine  pariy  in  the  second  century,  which  led 
to  the  early  Catholic  Church.  The  only  genuine  apostolic  writ- 
ings are  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  Corinthians,  and  Grala- 
tians,  by  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse,  by  John.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  is  a  "  tendency  writing  "  of  flie  Petrine  school,  that  of 
Luke,  a  similar  product  of  the  Pauline  school,  Mark's  Gospel, 
a  later  neutral  work,  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  Acts,  etc,  union 
writings  of  the  second  century.  This  theory  of  Baur,  the  He- 
gelian ^*  statement  and  counterstatement,  with  a  third  for  their 
solution,"  is  now  regarded  by  the  liberal  theology  of  Germany 
itself  as  an  untenable  hypothesis  (cf .  Nippold,  "  Gesch.  des  Pro- 
testantismus,"  i.  B.  p.  248, 1890),  though  many  of  his  critical  re- 
sults are  retained.  The  drift  among  scholars  is  toward  a  more 
conservative  position.  Hilgenf  eld  adds  1  Thessalonians,  Phile- 
mon, and  Philippians  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  in  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  thorough  radical  critic,  Holtzmann  ('^Ein- 
leitung  in  d.  N.  Test.  "  1885,  p.  227).  About  the  other  disputed 
Epistles  the  liberal  schools  are  themselves  divided  in  opinion. 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  are  defended  as  Pauline,  by  Beuss, 
Schenkel,  Benan,  Bleek ;  the  critics  are  nearly  unanimous  that 
Hebrews  is  the  work  of  an  apostdic  man,  Apollos  or  Barnabas  ^ 
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Bitschl,  the  head  of  the  leading  school  of  new  theology  in  Grer- 
many,  rejects  only  1  Timothy  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  while  they 
are  defended  by  the  most  recent  writers,  Otto,  Rolling,  KiihL 
Even  the  Book  of  Acts,  declared  by  the  school  of  Baor  utterly 
unhistoric,  is  coming  back  to  its  own.  Weiss  says  (^^Ldfe  of 
Christ,'*  YoL  i.  Clark,  1888,  p.  71)  that  radical  critics  —  Hilgen- 
feld,  Schiirer,  etc. — now  admit  that  the  ^  we  passages  "  in  Acts 
are  from  Luke,  and  are  inclined  to  think  he  was  the  author  of 
the  rest.  The  book  is  more  and  more  accepted  as  true  history 
by  such  liberals  as  Beuss,  Keim,  and  Pfleiderer.  Only  such 
extreme  men  as  Yolkmar  and  Davidson  put  it  in  the  second 
century,  and  so  beyond  the  lifetime  of  Luke. 

Add  to  the  testimony  of  these  radical  critics  that  of  the  more 
conservative  —  Bleek,  Beyschlag,  Lightf oot,  Weiss,  Wieeeler, 
Mangold,  Salmon,  2iahn,  and  others  —  men  in  the  first  rank  as 
scholars  in  Germany  and  Britain,  and  we  have  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  scholarly  testimony  in  favor  of  Acts  and  most  of 
the  Epistles.  From  the  undisputed  writings  of  Paul  —  pre- 
eminently Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  his  teach- 
ings can  be  gained  with  complete  certainty,  and  in  all  their  full- 
ness. Hence  the  most  radical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
leaves  Pauline  theology,  centring  in  justification  by  faith,  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  missionaries,  who  wish  to  preach  now 
to  the  Japanese  the  same  gospel  which  Paul  preached  to  the 
ancient  nations  of  culture. 

Turning  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  teachings,  we  find  simi- 
lar certainty.  Baur's  philosophical  theory  made  him  put  all 
the  Gospels  in  the  second  century,  180-170 ;  they  were  all 
^^  tendency  writings."  But  Hilgenfeld  now  holds  that  the  Gros- 
pel  of  Matthew  is  an  Apostolic  work  of  the  time  50-60  a.  d. 
He  puts  the  second  Gospel  about  71 ;  and  the  third  and  fourth 
later  stilL  Other  radical  critics,  as  Holtzmann,  Schenkel,  and 
others,  consider  Mark's  Grospel  the  earliest.  Holtzmann,  who 
has  written  the  latest  work  on  New  Testament  Introduction, 
says  (p.  375),  ^'  Communications  of  Peter  form  the  basis  of  the 
narrative  in  Mark's  Grospel."  Even  Yolkmar  of  Ziirich,  under 
whom  probably  Pastor  Spinner,  the  leader  of  the  German  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan,  studied,  an  extreme  radical,  puts  Mark's  Gos- 
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pel  in  tbe  year  78.  Holtzmann  thinks  the  original  work  of  Mat- 
thew received  some  additions,  but  the  present  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  complete  soon  after  70.  We  thus  have,  as  the  latest  results 
of  radical  critics  of  the  Grospels,  that  the  first  two  Grospels  were 
written  by  Apostolic  men,  the  collection  of  discourses  in  the 
first  Gospel  being  certainly  from  Matthew,  and  the  history  in 
the  second  Gospel  being  from  Peter.  Holtzmann  agrees  further 
with  Wendt  and  later  students,  in  holding  that  the  original 
*^  Logia  "  of  Matthew  include  not  only  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  other  Discourses  in  the  first  Gospel,  but  also  most  of  what 
Matthew  and  Luke  have  which  is  not  in  Mark«  Matthew  re- 
ports what  he  heard  Christ  preach;  and  Mark  writes  what 
Peter  told  him  Christ  did,  and  all  that  is  truly  presented  in  our 
Synoptist  Grospels.  Hence  the  man  who  says  we  cannot  tell 
what  Christ  taught  or  what  He  did  takes  a  position  at  variance 
with  all  leading  critics  both  liberal  and  conservative. 

The  fourth  Gospel  is  regarded  by  the  advanced  critics  as  a 
work  of  the  second  century,  colored  by  Philonic  and  Gnostic 
ideas,  and  not  written  by  John.  And  yet  Keim,  a  liberal,  in 
opposition  to  Volkmar,  sets  the  origin  of  this  Gospel  between 
100-115,  and  not  150-160.  Benan  regards  it  as  the  work  of 
some  disciple  of  John ;  so  Hase,  and  Beuss,  who  thinks  part  of 
it  came  directiy  from  John.  It  was  Baur's  philosophic  theory 
that  led  him  to  put  this  Gospel  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  inner  reasons  that  now  prevail  in  denying  the 
autiiorship  of  John.  Turning  to  the  historical  argument,  no 
good  reasons  can  be  found  against  this  Gospel,  for : 

1.  Keim  admits  ("Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,"  p.  144) 
that  it  is  historically  as  well  attested  as  the  Synoptists. 

2.  The  church  has  always  believed  it  was  written  after  the 
other  Grospels,  the  last.     This  is  the  earliest  historic  account. 

8.  As  Weiss  urges  («  Life  of  Christ,"  i.  p.  131),  its  didactic 
form  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  twenly-five  years  that 
intervened  since  writing  the  Apocalypse. 

4.  The  critics,  who  set  this  Gospel  in  the  second  century, 
have  no  explanation  to  give  of  its  author.  He  was  ^^  the  Shake- 
speare of  the  Evangelists"  (Hilgenfeld),  and  yet  the  church 
forgot  his  name,  and  ascribed  the  work  to  John  I     The  greatest 
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genius  of  the  early  church  is  unknown !  Weiss  adds,  ihat  to 
make  this  Gospel  a  Gnostic  invention  of  the  second  centuiy 
makes  it  a  *^  delusive  wilLo'-the-wisp,  in  truth  a  gigantic  lie." 

5.  Lightfoot,  whom  Hamack  speaks  of  as  the  most  learned 
Patristic  scholar  of  England,  and  Zahn,  who  seems  to  be  re- 
garded by  all  schools  as  the  ablest  Grerman  historian  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  C'  Geschichte  d.  N.  T.  Kanons," 
1889,  p.  197  ff.))  <^i^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^®  conclusion  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  a  work  of  John,  who  in  it  intentionally  closed  the 
"  fourfold  GospeL" 

6.  This  is  surely  a  case  in  which  the  testimony  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  eveiy  reader  may  be  invoked  to  convince 
the  radical  minority  that  here  is  a  true  apostolic  work,  contain- 
ing a  real  revelation  of  God.  Probably  men  of  every  school  of 
theology  will  agree  that  if  any  part  of  the  New  Testament 
*'  finds  "  the  soul,  and  touches  it  with  words  that  are  spirit  and 
life,  it  is  the  teaching  of  this  Gospel  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
beloved  disciple. 

Before  leaving  the  New  Testament  books  it  should  be  added 
that  they  do  not  form  a  chain,  one  link  of  which  being  broken 
cuts  the  connection  and  power  of  all.  They  are  rather  a  large 
group  of  witnesses  to  the  same  GospeL  If  one  is  removed  or 
his  evidence  doubted,  that  does  not  affect  the  indubitable  testi- 
mony of  the  rest.  Now  we  have  a  group  of  Episties  unques- 
tionably Apostolic,  and  from  these  alone  all  the  leading  facts, 
miracles,  teachings,  promises  of  Christ  can  be  gathered.  To 
these  come  two  Gospels  of  eye-witnesses,  Matthew  and  Peter, 
through  Mark,  which  enlarge  and  confirm  the  tmdoubted  testi- 
mony of  Paul,  and  give  the  missionary  enough  gospel  to  save 
the  world.  In  full  harmony  with  these  come  the  other  writ- 
ings, which  are  received  with  different  degrees  of  confidence, 
but  whose  testimony  should  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds 
of  all,  because  of  their  great  moral  as  well  as  historic  probabil- 
ity. The  great  majority  of  scholars  accept  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament as  Apostolic.  In  other  words,  the  most  destructive  crit- 
icism leaves  enough  of  the  New  Testament  to  teach  abundantiy 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  orthodox  faith.  Kitschl 
admits  this,  but  escapes  the  consequences  by  saying  that  Paul's 
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views  ^*  must  not  be  made  a  theological  mle."  That  means  that 
the  orthodox  missionary  has  his  New  Testament  safe,  and  his 
teachings  drawn  from  it  are  confessedly  those  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  subject  in  dispate  is  then  shifted  to  the  question,  Are  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  authoritative  ?  Here  we  come 
into  the  field  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  we  have 
ah*eady  noticed.  It  is  sad  to  drift  in  the  company  even  of 
learned  men,  or  modem  culture,  or  an  angel  from  heaven  into 
preaching  any  other  gospel  than  that  which  was  proclaimed  as 
the  power  of  God  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  For  Paul  declares  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ  was  committed  to  him,  though  as  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  in  the  undoubted  words  of  Christ  can  be 
found  the  germs  of  all  that  Paul  taught.  What  then  shall  this 
destructive  criticism  do  with  Christ  himself  as  found  in  the 
Bible?  Martineau  does  not  hesitate  to  reject  even  the  authority 
of  Christ,  unless  guaranteed  by  our  own  inner  judgment.  But 
most  teachers  of  the  New  Theology  shrink  from  such  a  position. 
They  speak  of  the  perfect  revelation  —  in  degree — of  God  in 
Christ.  But  how  can  we  reach  the  expression  of  this  God-con- 
sciousness of  Christ?  The  liberal  theologian  as  well  as  the  or- 
thodox must  come  to  the  written  utterance  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  hence  we  hear  it  said,  ^^  the  Bible  is  the  most  venerable 
and  original  record  of  divine  revelation."  ^  But  a  revelation  of 
what  ?  The  utterance  of  Christ's  consciousness  declared  Him 
to  be  a  Saviour  of  sinners,  a  worker  of  miracles,  a  giver  of  rest, 
Son  of  the  living  God,  a  fulfiller  of  the  law,  prophesying  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  one  greater  than  the  temple,  before  Abraham, 
Lord  of  the  Sa&bath,  etc. ;  and  in  most  of  these  things,  espe- 
cially as  Paul  understood  them,  and  the  fourth  Gospel  teaches 
them,  the  New  Theology  declines  to  agree  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  Christ;  it  departs  from  it  even  as  expressed  in  the 
Synoptist  Gospels,  and  so  we  are  thrown  again  into  a  sea  of 
subjectivity  and  rationalistic  uncertainty. 

IV.  T%is  leads  tis  to  notice  one  fated  tendency  especially  in 
the  New  Theology^  that  it  inclines  at  every  point  to  make  Chris- 
tianity a  form  of  Natural  Religion^  based  on  the  sole  unity  of 
the  universe  and  its  laws^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural 

^  Der  aUgtm,  deutsehe  Protestantenverein,  1888,  p.  63. 
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and  the  moral  worlds  and  to  the  ignoring  of  a  relation  of  man 
to  Ood  hosed  upon  sin  and  grace, 

I  give  here  a  brief  summary  of  DeUtzsoh's  contrast  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Theology  (*^The  Expositor,"  London  and  New- 
York,  January,  1889).  He  calls  the  difference  ^^  a  deep  abyss." 
The  one  starts  from  man  fallen,  sinful,  Grod's  mercy,  Christ  the 
Mediator  of  a  restored  communion  with  Grod,  g^race  the  name  of 
Gtxl's  action  for  us,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  free  us  from  the 
guilt  and  lovd  of  sin.  The  Christian  life  cannot  begin,  can  have 
no  self-knowledge,  except  in  the  recognition,  of  the  deep  antith- 
esis of  Nature  and  Grace ;  they  are  as  essentially  opposite  as 
world  and  God.  The  other,  the  New  Theology,  begins  by  soft- 
ening down  these  antitheses  till  the  distinction  vanishes.  *^  It 
alters  the  essence  of  Grace  and  makes  everything  Nature.  This 
is  the  deep  gulf  which  separates  the  old  from  the  new,  and 
makes  intercourse  impossible."  This  division  between  Nature 
and  Gbace  reaches  the  very  centre  of  the  Christian's  life  in  his 
struggle  after  holiness.  The  New  Theology  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  the  experience  of  Paul,  Augustine,  Luther,  for  it 
must  regard  experience  going  beyond  the  sphere  of  actuality  as 
imaginary ;  by  its  suppositions  it  is  unable  to  experience  and 
personally  test  the  worth  of  grace  in  the  soul,  for  it  r^ards  per- 
sonal communion  with  Grod  in  Christ  as  a  mystical  illusion  op- 
posed to  experience.  It  rejects  personal  relation  to  God  and 
puts  a  mediate  relation  through  the  church  in  its  place.  Hence 
Pfleiderer  states  the  true  policy  for  missions  to  be  ^^  not  the  per- 
suasion of  individual  men  to  receive  certain  articles  of  faith, 
but  the  training  of  society  to  live  righteously,  soberly,  and 
godly ; "  and  speaking  for  a  policy  which  has  sent  out  half  a 
dozen  missionaries  in  two  centuries,  and  criticising  the  Mora- 
vians, who  lead  all  Christians  in  missions,  he  says  their  motives 
were  ^^  of  the  noblest  sort,  love  to  Jesus  and  love  to  heathen," 
but  their  plan  '^to  convert  individuals  and  gather  them  into 
little  congregations  "  was  wrong,  for  it  did  not  aim  at  the  nation 
as  such.     (Cf .  «  Zeitschrift  f .  Missionskunde,"  L  1866,  p.  26.) 

Betuming  to  Delitzsch,  we  learn  that  such  a  position,  reject- 
ing personal  relation  to  Grod,  contradicts,  (a)  tiie  Bible,  John 
xiv.  28,  (b)  the  testimony  of  believers  in  both  Old  and  New 
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Testaments,  and  (c)  does  not  agree  with  historic  Christianity. 
It  reverses  the  true  relations,  which  put  the  individual  relation 
first,  and  leaves  no  place  for  the  Christian  as  a  newborn  man. 

Such  identifying  of  grace  and  nature  denies  the  reality  of 
the  miraculous,  ^^  for  miracle  has  grace  as  its  foundation,  mark 
and  province  ;  "  it  makes  only  one  world  system,  rejecting  two 
worlds  of  law  and  morals.  All  is  one  system  of  natural  law, 
with  which  God  cannot  interfere.  Hence  prayer  is  rejected. 
Herrmann,  a  follower  of  Kitschl,  calls  the  importunate  petitions 
of  Luther  ^^  sins,  into  which  his  battie  for  the  cause  of  God 
drove  him."  ^  Delitzsch  further  remarks  that  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  must  also  be  given  up,  and  the  Easter  song  hushed 
forever,  for  ^'  He  is  risen  "  is  declared  to  be  not  as  true  as  ^^SSs 
disciples  stole  Him  away."  Here  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
Did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead?    Yes  or  no? 

In  addition  to  what  Delitzsch  says,  we  may  add  that  the  ear^ 
liest  assaults  of  heathen  thought  were  made  upon  the  Divine 
Christ.  Sabellianism,  Arianism,  etc.,  were  repetitions  in  the 
church  of  the  proposals  of  Neo-Platonism  outside  the  church 
to  compromise  on  some  non-divine  Christ,  on  some  Unitarian 
creed.  History  is  repeating  itself  in  Japan,  and  the  same  gos- 
pel of  concession  is  preached  in  the  name  of  culture  and  liberty 
there,  that  was  preached  among  the  Ghreeks  nearly  2,000  years 
ago.  But  again  must  men  like  Athanasius  point  out  the 
danger  and  fight  for  the  Son  of  God.  Unitarian  views  are 
necessarily  fatal  to  Christianity,  for  they  make  Christ  but  an 
ideal  man,  and  an  ideal  man  can  only  teach  and  set  an  example, 
and  a  teacher  means  that  man  can  learn  his  lesson,  and  learn- 
ing a  lesson  makes  Christianiiy  a  matter  of  culture  and  self- 
redemption,  and  culture  and  self-redemption  do  not  difEer  from 
the  teachings  of  all  heathen  sages ;  in  other  words  Unitarian- 
ism  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  refined  heathenism,  a  nat- 
ural cult  adorned  with  some  precepts  drawn  from  Christianity. 

Professor  Allen  of  Harvard  University  confesses  that  the 
New  Theology  ^^  is  apt  to  lack  the  passion  and  fervor  of  the  re- 
ligious life  "  ("  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology,"  Boston,  1882, 
p.  126).     '^That  spirit  belongs  rather  to  a  more  stem  and 

1  her  Verkehr  de$  Ckristen  mk  Gott,  Stntti^art,  1886. 
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ftsoetic  faitL  It  oomes  from  a  sense  of  terror,  a  depth  of  con- 
trition, a  gratitude  for  rescue,  which  Liberalism  cannot  feel, 
since  the  only  God  it  knows  is  a  God  of  love."  He  admits 
that  this  New  Theology  has  not  even  as  yet  attempted  ^  to  state 
a  theory  of  divine  goyemment  so  as  to  take  in  the  dark  side  of 
it,  as  Calvinism  did.  It  is  very  far  now  from  being  a  great 
power  to  move  the  world  as  Calvinism  was."  He  calls  to  a 
^^  return  upon  the  deepest  moral  concictione  of  the  aotUy^  rest- 
ing upon  conscience  and  an  awful  conviction  of  sin.  He  points 
to  Jesus,  Paul,  Augustine,  and  Luther,  and  longs  for  their 
devotion,  while  confessedly  forsaking  their  creed.  But  how  to 
rouse  profound  religious  emotion,  the  source  of  mighty  deeds 
for  Grod  and  humanity,  he  fails  to  telL  In  the  controversy  that 
marked  the  rise  of  Unitarianism  in  America  a  hundred  years 
ago  ^^the  exciting  point  was  the  question  of  ^a  change  of 
heart'"  (cf.  Dorchester,  ^^Christianity  in  the  United  States 
from  the  First  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time,"  New  York, 
1888).  Conversion,  new  birth,  emphasis  laid  upon  ^^the  deep- 
est moral  convictions  of  the  soul "  were  just  what  the  orthodox 
required,  but  what  the  New  Theology  then  opposed.  Now  Pro- 
fessor Allen  sees  that  the  conservative  teachers  were  largely 
right.  Christianity  means,  if  it  means  anything,  making  bad 
men  good  —  conversions,  missions,  etc.,  and  making  good  men 
better,  a  pure  church,  holy  living ;  and  in  both  these  directbns 
the  liberal  teachings  show  a  fatal  weakness.  They  do  not 
make  converts,  they  do  not  build  up  holy  men.  Where  are  the 
saints  like  Luther  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  Butherford,  or 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  or  Carey,  or  MofiFat,  or  John  Williams, 
or  Bishop  Patteson,  or  Schwartz,  who  have  been  fed  and  sanc- 
tified in  this  theology  of  culture  ?  How  can  a  theology  that 
ignores  and  dishonors  the  Holy  Ghost  ever  have  a  Pentecost 
among  its  followers,  or  fill  its  missionaries  with  apostolic  zeal  ? 
So  far  is  it  from  doing  these  things  in  the  heathen  world,  that 
it  cannot  prevent  the  growing  secularization  of  its  own  adher- 
ents in  Christian  lands.  I  was  in  Bale,  Switzerland,  in  1888, 
and  found  that  the  free  thinkers  in  one  church  there  elected  a 
so-called  reformer  as  pastor ;  but  they  did  not  attend  church  to 
hear  him  preach,  and  the  godly  members  were  driven  away  by 
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liis  teachings ;  so  that  one  day  in  desperation  he  cried  out  from 
his  pulpit,  ^^  Where  are  the  people  that  called  me  here  ?  "  In 
Zurich  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Professor  Biedermann, 
the  theological  leader  of  Liberalism  in  Switzerland,  and  he 
admitted  that  church  and  world  were  about  confounded  in  that 
city.  All  creeds,  even  the  Apostles*  Creed,  were  abolished, 
and  I  was  assured  that  a  Buddhist,  or  Confucianist,  or  Mahom- 
etan could  be  member  of  a  liberal  church  in  Switzerland,  with- 
out professing  any  change  of  belief.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
ministers  of  such  churches,  when  missionaries  in  Japan,  can  do 
efficient  work  in  winning  positive  pagans  to  so  negative  a  Chris- 
tianity. History  does  not  record  any  successful  experiment  of 
such  a  policy.  Zahn  even  says  that  this  New  Theology,  by 
preaching  a  communion  with  God  which  ignores  sin,  satisfac- 
tion, and  sacrifice,  has  brought  Germans  ^^  below  every  degree 
of  human  development "  Q*'  Geschichte  d.  Evang.  Kirche.  .  .  • 
im  19  Jahr."  Stuttgart,  1886).  A  heathen  priest,  preaching 
pardon  over  animal  sacrifice,  would  have  a  better  answer  to  the 
question,  '^  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  than  some  neologian 
telling  the  troubled  heart  to  imitate  the  perfect  life  of  Christ 
Talking  with  Kaftan,  a  mild  follower  of  RitschL  and  Domer's 
successor  in  Berlin,  he  told  me  that  the  preaching  of  rationalistic 
theology  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  had  so  secularized 
Germany,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  middle  classes  were  still 
largely  estranged  from  Christianity.  The  ofEensive  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  were  given  up  to  win  modem  culture;  the 
result  was  that  culture  soon  went  its  own  way  and  became  its 
own  religion.  The  gospel  was  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews, 
and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks;  but  Paul  preached  it  as  he 
received  it  from  Christ ;  and  when  culture  offered  its  compro- 
mises, his  solemn  appeal  was  ^^  Come  ye  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate."  The  New  Theology,  by  confoimding 
church  and  world,  ceases  to  produce  a  community  of  ^^  believ- 
ers "  or  saints,  or  '^  those  of  the  way,"  and  ceasing  to  form  a 
New  Testament  church  it  ceases  to  secure  the  New  Testament 
promise,  ^^Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,"  its  candlestick  is  re- 
moved, and  its  end  is  darkness  and  decay. 
Before  any  pastor  or  student  commits  himself  and  his  people 
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to  such  so-oalled  Christianiiy  he  should  study  the  history  of  all 
similar  moyemeuts,  for  it  is  as  true  in  church  as  state,  tiiat 
^^the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world,"  it  is 
certainly  as  true  in  theology  as  in  Darwinism,  that  what  sur- 
yiyes  is  usually  that  which  ought  to  survive. 

V.  This  New  Theology  should  be  very  slow  in  thrusting  itself 
into  mission  fields^  for  all  modem  foreign  mission  work  has 
been  done  by  the  orthodox  churches. 

The  pietism  of  Halle,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  sent  the  first  German  missionaries  to  heathen  lands. 

In  England  it  was  the  Methodist  and  the  Evangelical  revivals 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  great  foreign  missionary  socie- 
ties. The  same  is  true  of  America.  Belief  in  the  Bible  as  a 
divine  revelation,  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  in  the  lost  state 
of  the  heathen,  impelled  men  into  pagan  lands.  There  are 
now  over  seventy  great  Protestant  societies  laboring  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;  some  have  been  at  work  nearly  200 
years;  over  2,800  ordained  missionaries  are  now  in  thefield, 
at  an  expense  of  over  $6,000,000  a  year ;  the  American  Board 
spent  $5,000,000  in  christianizing  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  over 
200  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  made  by  missionaries 
for  the  heathen;  schools,  colleges,  culture,  civilization  have 
followed  such  mission  work  like  a  path  of  light  across  the 
world.  And  what  has  the  New  Theology  done?  The  Uni- 
tarians of  America  sent  one  missionary  to  India,  who  was  him- 
self converted  to  Esoteric  Buddhism.  It  has  sent  one,  or  two, 
to  Japan.  In  Germany  the  New  Departure  teachings  never 
thought  of  foreign  missions  for  150  years ;  then,  in  1885,  the 
General  Evangelical  Protestant  Mission  Union  was  formed,  to 
send  liberal  Christianity  ^*  to  the  nations  of  culture,"  —  China, 
Japan,  India.  It  has  sent  three  missionaries  to  Japan.  It 
aids  one  in  China  who  had  left  an  orthodox  society.  The  con- 
trast is  striking.  Nippold,  a  liberal  theologian  himself,  says, 
^^  Evangelical  pietism  led  the  way  in  missions  "  Q^  Zeitschrift  f . 
Miss.  Eunde,"  1888,  p.  207),  and  ''  friend  and  foe  agree  that 
the  beloved  work  of  pietism  was  missions.'*'  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  The  orthodox  churches  of  America,  between 
1880-1888,  gave  for  foreign  missions  $75,000,000.    The  com- 
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mand  of  Christ  is,  ^^  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  heathen  converted  so  far  —  Madagascar,  Sandwich  Islands, 
etc  —  have  been  evangelized  by  orthodox  missionaries.  Until 
some  new  teaching  takes  an  island  occupied  by  savages,  or  a 
dai^  part  of  Africa,  and  makes  it  Christian  more  speedily  and 
more  snrely  than  the  old  gospel  can  do,  we  may  well  believe 
^^  the  old  is  better."  The  new  Grerman  missionary  Tcview  says' 
in  its  first  number  (1886),  ^^  never  has  mission  work  had 
greater  fruitfulness,  or  a  better  position  than  just  now."  It 
admits  that  ^^conservative  belief,  the  union  of  pietism  and 
orthodoxy,  expresses  itself"  in  the  literature  and  labors  of  all 
the  mission  work  that  has  been  done  as  yet.  Should  not  every 
consideration  of  historic  wisdom  and  Christian  prudence  lead 
men  to  shun  experiments  in  the  work  of  saving  the  souls  of 
men? 

But  the  free  theologians  urge  that  their  form  of  Christianity 
is  best  suited  for  the  ^^  nations  of  culture."  To  this  we  answer 
again  by  an  appeal  to  history.  It  was  just  the  nations  of 
classic  culture  among  whom  the  simple  gospel  first  spread. 
^^  There  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  godly  irony  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  most  humiliating  for  natural 
men,  who  are  so  fond  of  their  knowledge  and  power,  that  the 
classic  culture-world  behooved  to  'be  handed  over  to  the  con- 
temned preaching  of  the  Cross,  as  a  remedy  for  the  deep  sores 
which  were  consuming  it."  (Wameck,  ^^  Modem  Missions  and 
Culture."  Edinburgh.  Gemmell,  1888,  p.  106.)  Evangelical 
Christianity  prevails  in  America,  Britain,  Germany ;  it  met  the 
needs  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  and  it  is  meeting  and  will 
meet  the  longings  of  China,  India,  and  Japan,  where  there  is 
civilization,  but  no  true  culture. 

VI.  The  New  Theology  now  as  always  shows  declining 
vitality. 

A  century  ago  in  Germany  Christianity  was  preached  as  the 
Beli^on  of  Pure  Beason,  and  the  Gospel  of  Faith  was  ridi- 
culed. Then  E!ant  arose  and  showed  that  pure  reason  c^mnot 
reach  Gt)d,  Virtue,  and  Immortality,  the  staple  themes  of  the  free 
theology.  Then  came  a  new  departure,  and  Ethical  Bationalism 
was  set  forth  as  the  new  religion.    But  this  also  waned,  killed 
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by  Hase  and  the  reaction  from  Strauss's  *^  Life  of  Jesus.''  The 
present  school  arose,  that  of  the  Protestant  Union,  or  the  more 
£[antian  theology  of  Bitschl.  But  the  first  of  these  is  already 
declining.  Tiibingen,  the  home  of  Baur,  is  now  a  centre  of 
orthodoxy;  so  is  the  University  of  Erlangen;  and  the  great 
University  of  Leipzig.  In  Hanover,  the  synod  of  300  minis- 
ters recently  condemned  Ritschl's  teachings.  Li  Prussia,  only 
one  third  of  the  clergy  follow  the  liberal  theology.  In  Saxony, 
only  three  or  four  teach  it.  In  all  Germany,  Professor  Christ- 
lieb  says,  only  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  clergy  &vor  the 
new  theology.  Professor  Holtzmann  desbribes  his  party  as  *^  a 
diminishing  minority."  Kitschl,  whose  teachings  have  most 
followers  now  among  the  young  liberal  professors  of  theology  in 
Germany,  says  that  since  1850  orthodoxy  has  been  supreme 
in  the  national  churches.  Hoenig,  a  liberal  theologian,  says 
("The  Unitarian  Review,"  December,  1886)  of  Germany, 
"  orthodox  principles  still  flourish  in  the  temples  of  our  coun- 
try." He  admits  that  in  practical  life  the  new  theology  has  not 
been  able  to  compete  with  the  conservative  teachings ;  "  the 
lower  classes  incline  to  the  more  ponderous  religion  of  pietism, 
because  this  comes  nearer  their  standard  of  intellect."  We 
may  add  that  it  was  said  of  Jesus,  "  the  common  people  heard 
Him  gladly."  So  completdy  are  the  liberal  party  left  behind 
in  city  missions,  Bible  societies,  home  and  foreign  missions,  that 
these  societies  are  called  hotbeds  of  orthodoxy,  in  Germany. 
The  same  phenomena  appear  in  America.  Our  Unitarian  writ- 
ers claim  "  a  religion  more  reverent,  reasonable,  practical " 
(Ames) ;  but  when  this  new  system  is  applied  it  cannot  do  the 
work  half  so  well,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  old  gospel.  This  is  a 
practical  age,  and  unless  theories  are  verified  by  facts,  we  may 
well  decline  to  accept  them  as  true.  Unitarianism  started  in 
Massachusetts  eighty  years  ago,  with  eighty-one  churches  and 
one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Congregational  churdies  in 
that  State ;  but  when  the  struggle  was  over  and  the  free  theol- 
ogy settled  down  to  work,  only  one  tenth  of  the  membership 
could  be  found.  Those  eighty-one  churches  have  now  become 
381  in  all  America,  with  20,000  members  ;  but  the  orthodox 
Congregational  churches  in  Massachusetts  alone  now  number 
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661,  with  a  membership  of  101,660.  The  orthodox  have  grown 
over^v6  times  as  fast  as  the  followers  of  the  new  theology ! 
Compared  with  the  great  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  evangelical  in  their 
teachings,  the  spread  of  liberal  churches  in  America  is  ridicu- 
lously slow.  ^^  The  Unitarian  Beview  "  confesses  that  there  ^'  is 
a  lack  of  the  missionary  spirit "  (September,  1888) ;  it  knows 
one  orthodox  church  which  gives  ten  times  as  much  for  religious 
work  as  its  rich  Unitarian  neighbor ;  and  it  says  such  cases  are 
not  exceptionaL  The  same  review  (March,  1888)  speaks  of 
American  Unitarianism  as  *^  tame  and  spiritless "  and  ^'  going 
backward  in  usefulness,  in  vitality,  in  church  soundness." 
Methodism  and  Unitarianism  are  about  the  same  age  in  Amer- 
ica; the  one  began  poor,  despised,  preaching  the  old  gospel  to 
the  people;  the  other  started  rich,  cultured,  grouped  about 
Harvard  College,  which  it  got  out  of  the  hands  of  its  orthodox 
founders;  and  what  is  the  result?  There  are  now  3,898,000 
members  in  Methodist  churches,  who  built  2,683  churches  be- 
tween 1866-1880,  the  aid  given  for  church  building  being 
$1,609,175.  The  Unitarians  have  lees  than  400  churches  with 
20,000  members.  The  Methodists  build  now  700  churches  a 
year;  the  Unitarians  have  built  800  churches  in  seventy-five 
years !  What  is  ibhe  matter?  The  simple  fact  is  that  this  new 
theology  is  a  philosophy,  a  culture,  a  product  of  the  schools,  and 
not  a  religion ;  it  appeals  only  to  a  few,  and  must  ever  remain 
a  system  of  ethics  based  on  reason  and  only  touched  by  emo- 
tion. Hence  it  never  wins  the  ordinary  man  asking  in  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  ^^  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  "  ;  neither  can  it 
retain  the  educated  classes,  as  soon  as  the  sorrows  of  life  show 
the  insufficiency  of  a  religion  of  humanity,  and  the  emptiness 
of  mere  culture. 

In  contrast  with  all  this,  never  were  Britain  and  America  so 
thorou^y  under  the  influence  of  evangelical  Christianity  as 
now.  American  colleges  were  never  so  Christian  before.  From 
fifty  to  eighfy  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  them  are  professing 
Christians,  lliere  are  2,000  who  have  offered  for  service  as 
foreign  missionaries.  In  quite  a  number  of  colleges  the  stn- 
dento  support  a  missionary  among  the  heathen.     Bible  study, 
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Yotmg  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  Mission  Conferences 
flourish  in  these  seats  of  learning,  and  have  great  influence. 

VII.  We  must  now  notice  briefly  same  of  the  objections  to 
the  historic  Christianity. 

1.  And  first  of  all  we  are  told  (see  Dr.  Davis's  article  in 
''  The  Advance,''  December  25, 1890)  that  orthodoxy  is  bound 
up  with  systematic  theology,  which  rests  upon  untenable  philos- 
ophy and  ethics.  Now  all  this  is  a  mistake,  for  no  conservative 
theologian  is  bound  by  any  supreme  authority  but  the  Word  of 
Otod»  Nothing  is  defended  as  a  creed  which  cannot  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  Bible  teachings.  And  Bitschl,  leader  of  the  most 
prominent  liberal  school  in  Germany  now,  and  himself  a  dog- 
matic, systematic  theologian  ptxr  excellence^  admits  that  evan- 
gelical dieology  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  New  Testament. 
Let  any  one  read  the  simple  creed  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Congr^ational  churches  of  America,  and  he  will  see  it  is 
what  all  evangelical  Christians  of  all  denominations  can  readily 
accept. 

As  to  philosophy  and  Christianiiy,  all  students  of  recent 
German  theology  know  that  the  school  of  Bitschl  divorce  reli- 
gion and  metaphjrsics,  and  it  is  conservative  men,  followers  of 
Domer,  or  of  Frank  or  Luthardt,  that  have  battled  for  the 
rights  of  philosophy  in  connection  with  Christianity.  And  yet 
these  men  are  not  dogmatic  in  their  metaphysics,  but  give  phil- 
osophy its  place  in  natural  theology,  where  it  belongs.  The 
most  prominent  Grerman  teacher  of  philosophy,  since  Lotse 
died,  is  Wundt,  and  in  his  recent  work  Q^  System  der  Philoso- 
phic," 1890)  he  holds  decidedly  that  philosophy  can  never  take 
the  place  of  religion,  it  cannot  even  produce  reli^ous  percep- 
tions, it  can  only  comprehend  religion.  Philosophy  has  no 
practical  wn,  he  adds,  moral  or  otherwise,  but  to  serve  knowl- 
edge. 

In  one  matter  all  theologians  agree,  that  is  in  the  great 
danger  to  religion  of  current  German  philosophy  of  the  materi- 
alistic-pessimistic sort  Hartmann's  teachings  are  just  about 
an  echo  of  Buddhist  philosophy ;  hence  to  follow  such  teachings 
would  land  the  Japanese  by  the  way  called  ^^  modem  science  " 
back  in  paganism. 
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2.  The  oonservative  school  is  charged  further  with  narrow- 
ness in  not  accepting  religious  truth  held  by  the  New  Theology. 
This  is  not  far  from  the  opposite  of  an  exact  statement.  The 
fact  is  that  the  orthodox  missionaries  hold  about  all  that  the 
liberals  do  and  a  great  deal  more.  We  believe  in  all  the  books 
of  the  Bible ;  they  in  some.  We  believe  in  a  supernatural  in- 
spiration ;  they  in  a  naturaL  We  agree  with  them  that  Christ 
is  a  teacher,  pattern,  martyr,  entrance  to  the  ethical  kingdom  of 
God,  revealer  of  God ;  but  further  we  believe  He  is  the  eternal 
Son  of  the  Father,  who  made  vicarious  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  his  people,  and  whose  promises  will  all  be  wonderfully  ful- 
filled. We  accept  with  them  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  but  we  add  to  it  the  enlightenment  of  the  Bible 
and  the  recognized  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  New  Theology  claims  to  see  God  as  Father,  while  the  old 
regards  Him  as  King  (Dr.  Crowe,  in  "  The  Unitarian,"  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  November,  1890) :  the  fact  is  we  r^ard  God  as 
both  Father  and  King,  for  we  find  Him  so  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. What  positive  doctrines  do  the  Unitarians  or  other  lib- 
erak  teach  that  we  do  not  also  hold?  Lipsius  distinctly  admits 
that  the  liberal  theology  is  one  with  the  conservative  in  the 
great  fundamentals  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation. 
He  tells  us  the  old  doubts  are  being  dropped,  and  ^^  the  knowl- 
edge is  pressing  to  the  front  tliat  salvation  can  be  found  only 
in  the  fact  of  the  truly  Divine  Man,  who  can  assure  sinners  as 
well  of  divine  expiation  as  He  can  the  holy  Gt>d  of  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  those  that  are  his,  only  in  faith  in  a  personal  Saviour." 
Professor  Allen  also  admits  that  the  orthodox  have  held  wider 
truth  than  the  so-called  liberals.  He  says  Athanasius  was 
nearer  right  than  Arius,  and  Unitarians  must  make  great  con- 
tsessions,  for  they  now  see  God  in  humanity  very  much  as 
Athanasius  saw  God  in  Christ  ("  Unitarian  Review,"  Novem- 
ber, 1887). 

8.  It  is  further  objected  that  present  mission  methods  are  not 
liberal  enough,  and  do  not  lead  to  true  culture.  It  would  be  a 
sufficient  reply  to  refer  every  such  objector  to  the  ^^  Beport  of 
the  Centenary  Conference  on  Protestant  Missions,"  London, 
1888,  2  vols.,  for  here  we  see  the  wonderful  versality  of  modem 
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miflsioDS.  We  are  told  there  that  five  distmct  methods  are 
employed,  (a)  witness-bearing,  or  hortatory,  (b)  educational,  (c) 
medical,  (d)  apologetic,  or  controversial,  and  (e)  pastoral  (voL 
i.  p.  153).  Nearly  the  whole  of  voL  iL  of  this  Report  de- 
scribes mission  methods. 

What  Duff  and  others  have  done  for  edocation  in  India, 
what  Bobert  College  has  done  for  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  in  gen- 
eral, what  the  2,500  mission  schools  in  India,  and  the  780  day 
schools  in  Madagascar,  with  45,000  pupils  (Christlieb,  ^^  Prot. 
Foreign  Missions,"  1880,  p.  18)  are  doing,  who  can  tell?  I 
have  heard  young  Bulgarians  testify  that  Robert  College,  more 
than  anything  else,  filled  Bulgaria  with  the  love  of  liberty  and 
desires  for  higher  culture.  Missionaries  in  such  institutions 
lay  as  much  stress  as  men  of  the  New  Theology  on  the  wisdom 
of  leading  heathen  gradually  from  the  dim  knowledge  of  God 
found  in  nature  to  the  full  revelation  in  the  written  and  the 
living  Word.  They  agree  with  Lipsius  in  a  sermon  before  the 
Protestant  Missionary  Union,  which  sent  the  liberal  German 
missionaries  to  Japan,  that  they  should,  (1)  present  the  gospel, 
*^  not  as  man's  wisdom,  but  as  Gt>d's  revelation,  (2)  not  as  a 
new  culture,  but  as  help  in  spiritual  need,  and  (8)  not  as  a 
matter  of  party,  but  as  testimony  of  the  one  Saviour."  ^  What- 
ever culture  grows  out  of  vital  Christianity,  these  men  praise 
and  bless;  it  is  only  a  wisdom  of  this  world  varnished  with 
Christian  phraseology,  and  destroying  religion  to  make  peace 
with  culture,  that  these  life-long  missionaries  feel  compelled  to 
oppose. 

4.  The  further  criticism,  that  the  narrowness  of  the  conserva- 
tive missionaries  prevents  the  union  of  Christians  in  Japan, 
must  be  briefly  noticed.  We  may  remark  first  of  all  that  the 
efforts  towards  Christian  union  in  modem  times  have  come,  as 
far  as  we  know,  entirely  from  the  orthodox  churches,  and  have 
appeared  preeminently  in  English-speaking  lands.  The  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  inter- 
national Sunday  School  work,  not  to  speak  of  Pan  Presbyterian 
and  other  councils,  arose  among  these  churches.  The  great 
Mission  Conference  in  London  made  very  prominent  the  princi- 

1  ZeUtekriftf,  Miss.  Kund,  1887,  H.  8, 
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pie  of  unity  in  work.  Dr.  McVicar,  of  the  PlreBbyterian  col- 
lie, Montreal,  said,  '^  The  weakest  part  of  every  man's  creed  is 
that  which  he  holds  alone,  and  the  strongest  part  is  that  which 
be  holds  in  common  with  the  whole  of  Christendom."  And 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  missionaries  as  expressed  by  such  men 
as  Warren,  Ghring,  Gnlick,  and  Knox.  The  Presbyterians  of 
Japan  have  already  united.  The  conference  of  six  missionary 
societies  in  that  country  in  1883  looked  in  the  same  direction, 
and  was.  followed  by  a  gracious  revival  that  wonderfully  pro- 
moted Christianity  in  Japan.  Here  surely  is  the  source  of 
oneness ;  **  the  unity  of  Spirit ''  is  "  the  bond  of  peace,"  and 
gives  ^^righteousness  of  life."  But  our  Grerman  Uberals  and 
Unitarians  have  no  sympathy  with  revivals ;  in  their  missionary 
magazine  they  speak  of  this  movement  in  a  way  that  condemns 
Pentecost  C'Zeitschrift  f.  Missionskunde,"  1889,  p.  221  f.).  And 
how  can  men  who  seem  to  deny  conversion,  new  life,  and  change 
of  heart,  unite  with  men  who  begin  Christian  experience  with 
r^eneration?  A  Japanese  thinks  that  denominational  divi- 
sions, and  ^^  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  offer  Christianity  to 
the  Japanese  in  a  form  that  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple," are  the  two  chief  reasons  for  its  slow  spread  in  that  land 
C' Japan  Weekly  Mail,"  May  8,  1886).  That  is,  the  one 
church  of  Japan  to  succeed  must  include  rationalists,  *'  for  the 
Japanese  are  hungry  for  science."  Now  here  we  must  go  to 
school  to  history  again.  That  is  just  the  argument  that  was 
urged  in  the  second  century  by  Greek  culture.  Then  it  was 
the  actual  unity  of  the  churcJi  that  was  pleaded  for.  But  Grnos- 
tics  of  all  sorts  were  put  out  of  the  church,  for  it  was  felt  to  be 
a  deadly  peril  to  retain  mere  naturalism,  no  matter  how  noble, 
in  her  midst.     And  all  students  say  the  church  then  did  right 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Britain  and  America.  The 
Unitarians,  as  soon  as  ihey  gave  up  the  divine  Christ,  and 
Christianity  as  a  religion  of  sin  and  grace,  were  naturally  led 
to  separate.  It  is  true  also  in  Germany  and  France.  The  lib- 
eral pastors  and  theologians  are  held  in  church  unity  there  only 
by  the  iron  band  of  the  state  system.  Were  the  churches 
made  free,  the  party  of  culture  and  the  party  of  grace  would 
fall  apart  at  once. 
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But  no  one  wishes  a  state  ohurohs  in  Japan.  Professor 
Gneist  of  Berlin  was  consulted  about  this  by  some  Japanese 
ofBoials,  and  did  not  favor  that  plan  of  church  unity.  Neither 
do  our  liberal  theologians.  They  agree  with  us  that  all  should 
strive  for  a  people's  church,  that  it  should  consist  of  living 
Christians,  and  should  organize  itself  ("  Zeitschrift,"  1888,  p. 
133).  And  such  a  living  church,  devoted,  zealous,  aggressive, 
we  maintain,  the  New  Theology  has  never  yet  produced ;  it  can- 
not fulfill  its  own  requirements.  It  cannot  raise  up  reformers. 
It  does  not  generate  heroism.  It  speaks  much  about  a  higher 
and  purer  Christianity,  but  when  it  looks  ubout  for  its  illustra- 
tions, it  must  find  them  in  Martyn,  or  Judson,  or  Schwartz,  or 
Brainard.  Those  who  have  a  theory,  but  little  practical  results, 
should  certainly  follow  those  who  have  both  theory  and  rich 
practical  results.  The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
are  looking  in  Japan  towards  union  that  may  well  be  expected. 
Then  Methodists  and  Baptists  should  be  approached.  Even 
the  Episcopalians  may  well  enter  in  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
their  House  of  Bishops  in  America,  namely,  (1)  the  Bible  as 
God's  Word,  (2)  the  two  sacraments,  (3)  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  (4)  the  Historic  Episcopate,  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  local 
needs.  If  the  bishop  became  a  missionary  superintendent,  or 
leading  pastor,  even  that  might  be  accepted,  and  so  all  evangel- 
ical Christians  in  Japan  form  the  one  church  in  Japan.  In 
this  direction  efforts  should  T)e  put  forth;  but  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  Theology,  as  usually  presented,  seems  utterly 
impossible,  Biblically,  theologically,  historically,  and  practically, 
for  it  is,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  such  a  mixture  of  gold 
and  brass  and  clay  as  must  end  in  disaster  when  the  time  of 
trial  comes.  The  Christian  consciousness  of  the  churches  ter 
fused  to  receive  Unitarians  and  similar  liberals  into  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  for  the  most  essential  reasons.  And  those 
that  remained  without,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Hicksite 
Quakers,  Progressive  Friends,  etc.,  show  no  disposition  to  unite 
for  work.  Hence  instead  of  promoting  union,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  coming  of  this  New  Theology  into  Japan,  by 
setting  up  a  false  standard  of  unity,  may  greatly  postpone  the 
formation  of  one  church  for  the  nation :  and  union  is  that  for 
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which  all  Christians  should  earnestly  pray.  We  appeal  to 
these  brethren  to  weigh  the  responsibility  of  their  position  in 
yiew  of  its  far  reaching  results.  Can  they  see  how  their  labors 
will  lead  to  one  church  in  Japan?  Are  they  alone  right,  and 
all  the  churches  wrong?  Pastor  Spinner  says  of  England, 
*^  Toleration  in  matters  of  religion  is  greater  here  than  any 
place  that  I  know."  The  same  spirit  animates  the  American 
brethren.  Should  not  every  effort  tend  first  towards  the  imify- 
ing  of  all  the  eyangelioal  churches  in  Japan,  rather  than  risk 
all  in  trying  to  form  a  free  church  broad  enough  to  take  in 
everybody,  who  would  find  entrance  into  the  state  churches  of 
Europe? 

H.  M.  Scott. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


JOHN  WESLEY,  EVANGELIST  AND  REFORMER. 

Onb  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  London,  England, 
there  occorred  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  impressive 
death-bed  scenes  that  ever  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  church 
of  Christ  It  was  that  of  John  Wesley,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  Methodism.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1791,  at  a  place 
called  Leatherhead,  he  had  preached  his  last  sermon,  his  text 
being,  '^  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon 
Him  while  He  is  near."  On  Saturday,  the  26th,  he  had  written 
his  last  letter ;  it  was  addressed  to  Wilberf orce,  and  was  an  ex- 
hortation to  perseverance  in  his  parliamentary  labors  against 
the  Aif rican  slave-trade.  On  the  Sunday  morning  after  his  last 
sermon,  he  rose,  and,  sitting  up  in  his  chair,  with  not  a  little  of 
his  accustomed  cheerfulness,  quoted  his  brother's  hynm,  ban- 
ning:— 

Till  glad  I  lay  this  body  down, 

Th J  servant,  Lord,  attend  : 
And  ob,  mj  life  of  meroj  crown, 

With  a  triompbant  end. 

He  attempted  to  converse,  but  being  quickly  exhausted  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  back  upon  his  bed.  To  the  supplications  of  a 
group  of  friends  kneeling  in  prayer  about  him,  he  responded 
with  quite  all  his  usual  fervor,  adding,  ^'  There  is  no  need  for 
more  than  what  I  said  at  Bristol  (in  1783).  My  words  then 
were:  — 

I  the  chief  of  sinners  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me. 

The  evening  came  on.  Bepeating  the  foregoing  lines,  he 
exclaimed,  '^  How  necessary  it  is  that  every  one  should  be  on 
the  true  foundation."  The  next  day  he  was  lethargic  On 
Tuesday,  March  1,  he  sank  rapidly ;  but,  as  so  many  thousands 
of  his  lowliest  followers  have  done,  he  was  to  depart  with  "  sing- 
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ing  and  shontmg."  He  began  the  day  by  singing  one  of  the 
most  exultant  of  his  brother's  lyrics :  — 

All  glory  to  God  in  the  sky, 
And  peace  npon  earth  be  restored. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  stanza  his  voice  failed  him.  Daring 
the  forenoon  he  surprised  his  mourning  friends  by  singing  the 
rapturous  hymn,  — 

1 11  praise  my  Maker  while  I  Ve  breath, 
And  when  my  Yoice  is  lost  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers  ; 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past, 
While  life  and  thought  and  being  last, 

Or  immortality  endores. 

After  a  short  sleep  he  called  npon  all  present  to  offer  prayer 
and  praise.  They  knelt  around  him  and  ^'  the  room/'  says  one, 
^seemed  filled  with  the  divine  presence."  When  they  rose 
from  their  knees  he  took  leave  of  each,  grasping  their  hands 
and  saying,  "  Farewell  I  Farewell  I  **  Collecting  all  his  strength 
he  earnestly  exclaimed,  ^^  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us.'' 
The  next  morning  the  sublime  scene  closed.  He  had  tried  to 
sing  but  could  only  utter,  — 

1 11  praise  —  111  praise  — 

The  very  last  word  and  benediction  of  the  dying  apostle  was, 
^FarewelL"  While  many  of  his  friends  were  prostrate  in 
prayer  about  his  bed,  widiout  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  his  spirit 
took  its  flight,  and  the  unparalleled  career  of  this  gpreat  evangel- 
ist and  reformer  was  ended.  Standing  about  his  corpse,  these 
bereaved  and  awe-struck  friends  united  with  tremulous  voices 
in  singing, — 

Waiting  to  receive  thy  spirit, 

Lo  f  the  Saviour  stands  above ; 
Shows  the  purchase  of  his  merit. 

Reaches  out  the  crown  of  love. 

John  Wesley  died  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday, 
March  2, 1791. 

Southey  once  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Wilberforce,  "  I  consider 
Wesley  the  most  influential  mind  of  the  last  century ;  the  man 
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who  will  have  produced  the  greatest  effects  centuries  and  mil- 
lenninms  hence,  if  the  present  race  of  men  should  continue  so 
long.*'  If  the  developments  of  *^  One  Hundred  Years  of  Meth- 
odism," since  Wesley's  death,  have  been  such  as  to  justify  this 
remarkable  statement,  and  who  shall  say  they  have  not?  surely 
the  character  and  career  of  Methodism's  illustrious  founder 
must  be  admitted  to  be  worthy,  especially  just  at  this  interest- 
ing epoch,  of  thoughtful  and  reverent  review.  What  were  the 
attributes  of  this  marvelous  man's  character?  What  the  ex- 
planation of  this  anomalous  life  ?  Whence  his  extraordinary 
power?  By  no  means  without  his  faults  or  weaknesses,  Wesley 
was  yet,  undeniably,  a  great  man,  and  in  many  directions.  From 
whatever  standpoint  contemplated  he  towers  amid  his  contem- 
poraries as  did  Saul  amid  his  military  chieftains ;  and  for  noth- 
uig,  perhaps,  was  he  remarkable  more  than  for  a  certain  unique 
and  symmetrical  completeness  of  character  which  rendered  him 
truly  singular  in  the  history  of  great  men. 

John  (Benjamin)  Wesley  was  early  distinguished  for  his 
sober,  thoughtful,  studious  disposition.  He  seemed  to  consider 
himself  answerable,  even  from  early  childhood,  to  his  reason 
and  conscience  for  everything  he  did.  If  asked,  for  example, 
somewhat  out  of  the  common  way  of  meals,  to  have  a  piece  of 
bread  or  fruit,  with  the  coolest  unconcern  he  would  say,  ^^  I 
thank  you ;  I  will  think  of  it."  He  must  first  reflect  on  the 
fitness  and  propriety  of  the  step.  To  argue  about  a  thing 
seemed  instinctive  and  was  carried  to  such  a  length,  that,  on 
one  occasion  his  father  said  to  him,  ^^  Child,  you  expect  to  carry 
everything  by  dint  of  argument ;  but  you  will  find  how  little  is 
ever  done  in  the  world  by  close  reasoning."  "  I  profess,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  a  sort  of  a  pet, 
^^  I  think  our  Jack  would  not  attend  to  even  the  most  pressing 
necessities  of  nature  unless  he  could  first  give  a  reason  for  it." 
Plainly,  John  Wesley  was  not  naturally  specially  impulsive. 
And  i^is  trait  of  his  character,  coupled  with  his  conscientious- 
ness and  strongly  analytical  faculty,  was,  probably,  what  saved 
him  in  after  years  from  any  disastrous  recoil  from  that  unbend- 
ing Puritanical  austerity  that  characterized  much  of  his  early 
training. 
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Anodier  of  these  truly  royal  traits  which  Wesley,  even  in  his 
boyhood,  evinced  was  patience,  fortitude.  When  first  sent 
away  to  school  he  was  exposed  to  not  a  few  unnecessary  hard- 
ships and  restraints.  But  he  never  complained.  ^'  As  a  boy/' 
says  his  biographer,  *^  he  learned  to  suffer  wrongfully  with  a 
cheerful  fortitude,  and  to  submit  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  his 
elder  tyrants,  without  acquiring  either  the  cringing  of  a  slave, 
or  a  despot's  imperious  temper."  And  this  qufJity  of  self-pos- 
session or  self-restraint  stood  Mr.  Wesley  in  excellent  stead  in 
after  years.  What  man  was  ever  more  sorely  tried  than  he  ? 
Consider  first,  the  brutal  persecutions  to  which,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  he  was  exposed  ;  next,  the  almost 
uninterrupted  torrent  of  ridicule,  insult,  and  abuse  poured  upon 
him,  now  by  Oxford  fellow  students,  now  by  the  English  clergy, 
now  by  the  Moravians,  and  now  again  by  the  Antinomians,  and 
filially  by  false  brethren  —  disaffected,  disappointed,  recreant 
Methodists.  Consider,  besides,  all  the  annoyances  and  perplex- 
ities incident  to  the  management  and  control  of  a  great  body 
of  preachers,  with  their  conflicting  wants ;  and  the  care  of  so 
many  rising  religious  societies,  with  all  their  diversified  inter- 
ests ;  his  troubles  meantime  being  often  greatly  aggravated  by 
sharp  contention,  and  positive  contradiction,  and  even  denuncia- 
tion, on  the  part  of  one  standing  so  near  to  him  as  his  own 
brother  Charles  ;  mindful  of  all  these  things,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  John  Wesley  yet  never  grew  sour,  or  became  pee- 
vish and  petulant,  shall  we  not  have  to  admit  that  he  was  in- 
deed a  miracle  of  meekness  and  patience  ?  ^^  I  am  content,'^ 
says  he,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  ^^  with  whatever  fare  I  meet 
with,  and  my  companions  are  always  in  good  humor  because 
they  are  with  me.  If  a  dinner  ill-dressed,  a  hard  bed,  a  poor 
room,  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  dirty  road,  will  put  them  out  of 
humor,  it  lays  a  burden  upon  me  greater  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  never  fret ;  I  repine  at  noth- 
ing ;  I  am  discontented  with  nothing,  and  to  have  persons  at 
my  ear  fretting  and  murmuring  at  everything,  is  like  tearing 
the  flesh  off  my  bones." 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr%  Wesley  never  betrayed  temper,  or  ut- 
tered a  hasty  word.     In  case,  however,  he  ever  overstepped  thus 
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the  bounds  of  propriety,  be,  like  the  perfect  gentleman  he  was, 
failed  not  at  once  to  make  the  amende  honorable. 

Some  have  thought  Wesley  haughty  and  imperious.  He  had 
no  doubt  a  certain  positive  and  magisterial  way  with  him  —  an 
autocratic  manner  and  habit  calculated  to  produce  a  false  im- 
pression in  regard  to  his  real  temper.  *'  My  dogmaticalness," 
writes  Mr.  Wesley,  ^^  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  custom  of 
coming  to  the  point  at  once  and  telling  my  mind  flat  and  plain, 
without  preface  or  ceremony.  In  all  cases,"  he  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  dealing  with  those  who  have  gone  wrong,  ^^  I  b^in,  con- 
tinue, and  end  all  my  advices  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  to 
meekness  I  add  long-suffering,  in  pursuance  of  a  rule  which  I 
fixed  long  ago,  never  to  give  up  any  one  till  I  have  tried  him  at 
least  ten  years." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  speaking  concerning  Mr. 
Wesley,  on  the  part  of  certain  of  his  critics,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing sentences.  Said  one  of  Wesley's  own  preachers,  ^  His 
temper  was  despotic.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs.  He 
never  thought  his  authority  secure  except  when  exerted  to  the 
utmost.  The  love  of  power  was  the  chief  misery  of  his  life,  the 
source  of  infinite  disgusts,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
defections  of  his  friends."  This  judgment,  however,  was  pro- 
nounced by  one  whose  ambition  had  been  checked  by  Wedey, 
and  hence  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  impartial  or  disinterested. 

That  Wesley  at  times  exercised  an  almost  popish  assumption 
of  autocratic  authority,  I  suppose,  may  not  be  denied.  But  tiiat 
his  motive  was  unselfish,  and,  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
such  a  prerogative,  however  unwise  or  perilous,  grew  out  of  the 
peculiar  necessities  and  circumstances  of  his  work,  there  can,  I 
am  confident,  be  no  reasonable  question.  When  Wesley  says, 
**  As  long  as  I  live  the  people  shall  have  no  share  in  choosing 
either  stewards  or  leaders  among  the  Methodists.  .  .  •  We  are 
not  republicans  and  never  intend  to  be,"  he  says  what  to  our 
American  ears  sounds  very  offensive,  because  indicative  of  a 
distrust  of  the  people,  and  of  a  love  of  absolute  power.  But  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  his  standpoint  and  of  his  circumstances, 
such  language  may  easily  be  understood  to  signify  simply  a 
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firm  determination  of  the  leader  of  a  great  movement  to  retain 
the  privilege  of  selecting  his  own  lieutenants  or  stafE-offioers,  — 
a  privilege,  meantime,  still  tenaciously  retained  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  this  day.  While  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  reticence  and  reserve,  dis- 
tance and  dignity,  about  Wesley  that  sometimes  makes  it  diffi- 
cult satisfactorily  to  read  his  motives,  yet  it  is  felt  that  enough 
is  known  concerning  him  to  convince  us  of  the  unsullied  purity 
of  his  motives,  of  the  uprightness  and  simplicity,  as  well  as 
gentleness  of  his  character.  One  who  knew  him  well  has  said : 
^  His  countenance,  it  is  true,  often  wore  an  air  of  authority, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  assumption  of  superemi- 
nence.  By  strict  watchfulness  he  beat  down  the  natural  impet- 
uosity of  his  nature  into  a  childlike  and  beautiful  simplicity." 

John  Wesley  was  generous,  intellectually  as  well  as  finan- 
cially,  to  a  fault.  He  was  emphatically  a  religious  liberal  — 
truly  catholic  Unless  fairly  convinced  of  their  superiority  he 
never  urged  others  to  embrace  his  opinions  or  mode  of  worship. 
Whether  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  Independent,  Baptist,  or  even 
Unitarian,  every  believer,  he  held,  had  a  right  to  his  own  opin- 
ions and  preferences.  All  he  asked,  as  a  test  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship was  saving  faith  in  Christ,  and  good  works  as  the  fruit 
or  evidence  thereof.  ^^  Fervor  of  opinion,"  says  he,  ^^  is  not 
Christian  zeal.  How  innumerable,"  he  adds,  ''are  the  mis- 
chiefe  which  a  false  zeal  has  occasioned  in  the  Christian  world  I 
How  many  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth  have  been  cut  off  by 
zealots  for  the  senseless  opinion  of  transubstantiation.  No. 
Fervor  for  these  indifferent  things  by  no  means  is  Christian 
zeaL  How  warmly  some  of  our  great  men  have  disputed 
about  sacerdotal  vestments.  How  eager  was  the  contention  for 
almost  a  century  against  wearing  a  surplice !  Oh,  shame  to 
man  I  I  would  as  soon  have  disputed  about  a  straw  or  a 
barley-corn."  John  Wesley  was  evidently  no  Bitualist.  Mean- 
time, the  foregoing  deli^rance  indicates  a  truly  marvelous 
progress  on  Mr.  Wesley's  part,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  on  the 
line  of  freedom  of  opinion.  At  one  time  enforcing  confession, 
penance,  and  mortification,  —  a  Puseyite  of  the  Puseyites  a 
hundred  years  before  Dr.  Pusey  flourished,  —  proposing,  indeed, 
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to  cat  off  everybody  who  did  not,  with  the  ntmost  strictness, 
conform  to  the  very  letter  of  church  discipline,  we  hear  this 
same  once  extreme  Bitualist  now  vehemently  denying  that  he 
ever  excludes  any  from  his  societies  on  the  scote  of  their  pri- 
vate opinions.  As  a  specimen  of  his  once  High  Church  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  he  himself,  after  the  insertion  in  his  journal  of 
a  beautiful  letter  written  to  him  by  John  Martin  Bozelius, 
says :  ^^  What  a  truly  Christian  piety  and  simplicity  breathe  in 
these  lines !  And  yet,  this  very  man,  when  I  was  in  Savannah, 
did  I  refuse  to  admit  to  the  Lord's  table.  Why  ?  Because, 
forsooth,  he  had  not  been  baptized  ;  that  is,  not  baptized  by  a 
minister  who  had  heen  qnscopally  ordained.  Can  any  one 
carry  High  Church  zeal  higher  than  this  ?  How  well  have  I 
since  been  beaten  with  my  own  staff.'* 

^^  Of  few  things  connected  with  Methodism,"  writes  Dr.  Abel 
Stevens,  the  historian  of  Methodism,  '^  does  Wesley  speak  of- 
tener  or  with  more  devout  gratulation  than  of  its  catholicity." 
"  One  circumstance,"  writes  Mr.  Wesley,  "  is  quite  peculiar  to 
the  people  called  Methodists ;  that  is,  the  terms  upon  which 
persons  may  be  admitted  into  their  society.  They  do  not  im- 
pose, in  order  to  their  admission,  any  opinions  whatever.  Let 
persons  hold  particular  or  general  redemption,  absolute  or  con- 
ditional decrees,  as  they  like.  .  .  .  They  think  and  let  think. 
One  condition,  and  only  one,  is  required,  —  a  real  desire  to 
save  their  souls.  They  lay  stress  on  nothing  else.  •  •  .  Where 
is  there  another  such  society  in  Europe  ?  In  fact,  on  the  habit- 
able world?  I  know  none.  Let  any  man  show  it  me  that  can. 
TiU  then,  let  no  one  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Methodists." 
Wesley  used  sometimes  to  be  denounced  as  a  fanatic.  No  fact 
could  better  refute  such  a  charge  than  this  catholic  spirit  which 
he  so  constantly  enjoined,  and  as  constantly  himself  exemplified. 
Fanaticism  indeed !  But  fanaticism  is  not  thus  charitable.  It 
is  narrow,  bitter,  prescriptive,  slanderous.  Wesley  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  egotism  of  a  consuming  fanaticism,  as  he  was 
from  the  meanness  of  the  inveterate  bigot.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  Wesley  was  not  only  in  advance  of  his  own  age, 
he  was  even  in  advance  of  ours.  Many  of  his  own  people 
would  now  fear  the  consequences  of  such  unusual  liberality. 
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^^  He  himself,''  says  a  historian, ''  did  acts  on  this  line  which 
might  subject  any  one  of  his  preachers  in  this  day  to  serious 
suspicion  if  not  to  greater  inconvenience."  Let  it  not  be  sur- 
mised that  because  Wesley  thus  sacredly  maintained  the  catho- 
licity of  church  communion,  he  did  not,  so  far,  at  least,  as  its 
public  teachers  were  concerned,  carefully  guard  the  theology  of 
Methodism.  Unquestionably  he  believ^  in  the  expediency  of 
a  standard  of  doctrines  for  his  people,  and  his  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  portion  of  his  sermons,  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  such  standard.  Mr.  Wesley  was,  by  far,  too  wise  a 
man  for  that  pseudo-sciolistic  liberalism  which  would  wholly 
dispense  with  such  a  standard.  The  only  question  that  can 
arise  in  this  connection  is,  whether,  more  particularly,  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  private  believer,  Mr.  Wesley  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  approving  the  aforesaid  standard  as  obligatory,  or 
as  simply  indicatory?  It  is  maintained  that  Mr.  Wesley's  wish 
was  that  no  honest  individual  difficulties,  or  differences  of  opin- 
ion, should  expose  any  member,  whose  moral  conduct  was  blame- 
less, to  the  liability  of  arrest  or  excommunication.  He  would 
have  them  understand  that  they  were  to  come  together,  not  to 
wrangle,  but  to  pray ;  not  for  purposes  of  disputation,  but  for 
fellowship  and  charity.  Wesley  seems  to  have  wisely  assumed 
that  the  best  conservator  of  orthodoxy  is  vital  piety,  true  spir- 
itual-mindedness.  At  all  events  the  Methodist  Church  —  and 
this  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  —  has  seldom  been  distracted 
by  either  theological  controversies  or  trials  for  heresy. 

I  feel  constrained  to  notice  just  here,  yet  one  more  of  these 
superb  personal  traits  of  Mr.  Wesley,  —  his  intellectual  honesty^ 
his  absolute  candor,  his  loyalty  to  truth,  as  well  as  duty. 
Never,  probably,  was  there  a  more  sincere  ct^eker  after  truth 
than  he.  No  one  ever  met  a  reasonable  opponent  in  a  more 
loving  spirit.  "  Not  victory,  but  truth,"  was  his  motto.  If  he 
had  prejudices,  as  no  doubt  he  had,  he  trod  them  most  effectu- 
ally under  foot.  Beference  has  already  been  made  to  his  ardent 
and  uncompromising  churchmanship.  Few  Methodists  are 
probably  aware  how  ardent  and  exclusive  a  High  Churchman 
Mr*  Wesley  was  in  his  earlier  days,  —  tenacious  not  only  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of  all  her  discipline 
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as  well,  to  even  the  minutest  points, — being  sonipuloosly  strict 
in  the  observance  of  all  the  rabrics  and  canons  of  the  same. 
As  late  as  1757  he  advocated  baptismal  regeneration.^  Charles 
Wesley,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  remained  an  arrogant,  overbear- 
ing High  Charchman,  having  almost  no  sympathy  with  John  in 
his  more  progressive  and  liberal  tendencies.  It  were  hardly  an 
extravagance  to  say  that  in  his  estimation  salvation  itself  were 
hardly  worth  having  outside  the  Episcopal  or  Established  Chnroh. 
Thus  educated,  indoctrinated,  hedged  about,  adhering  loyally  to 
all  the  views  of  the  High  Church  bigots  of  his  age,  John  Wes- 
ley one  day  stumbled  upon  Lord  King's  work  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  primitive  church.  It  made  sad  havoc  with  some 
of  his  most  fondly  cherished  prelatical  conceits.  He  could  not 
controvert  the  positions  of  this  author,  and  he  honorably 
yielded.  In  spite  of  himself  Lord  King  had  made  a  Dissenter 
of  him.  '^In  spite  of  the  vehement  prejudices  of  my  educa> 
tion,"  he  writes,  '^  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters are  essentially  of  one  order."  ^^  After  this,"  says  his 
biographer,  ^^  we  hear  from  him  no  more  nonsense  about  apos- 
tolic succession." 

John  Wesley  was  no  flatterer ;  with  singular  faithfulness  he 
dealt  with  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  ^'  I  told  them,"  says 
he  (referring  to  the  Norwich  Methodists),  "  that  they  were  the 
most  ignorant,  self-conceited,  self-willed,  fickle,  untractaUe, 
disorderly,  disjointed  society  I  know  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
And  God  applied  it  to  their  hearts,  so  that  many  were  profited ; 
but  I  do  not  find  that  any  one  was  offended."  Writing  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ryan,  who,  though  one  of  his  elect  ladies,  seems,  not 
unlike  many  in  our  day,  to  have  grown  a  little  supercilious  and 
fanatical,  he  sayrf,  "  You  appear  to  be  above  instruction.  You 
appear  to  think  that  none  understands  the  doctrine  of  sanctifica- 
tion  but  you.  Nay,  you  sometimes  speak  ae  if  none  understood 
it  besides  you.  You  appear  to  undervalue  the  experience  of 
almost  every  one  in  comparison  with  your  own."     The  foUow- 

^  "  It  is  oertun  our  chnroh  sapposes  tliat  all  who  are  baptized  in  infancy  aie,  at 
the  same  time,  born  again,  nor  is  it  any  objection  of  any  weight  against  this  that 
we  cannot  oomprehend  how  this  work  can  be  wroaght  in  infants."  — JoHV  Wes- 
ley in  1756. 
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ing  is  a  specimen  of  the  advice  he  was  accustomed  betimes  to 
administer  to  his  preachers :  ^*  Abstain  from  all  controversy  in 
public  Indeed,  you  have  no  talent  for  it  You  have  an  hon- 
est heart,  but  not  a  clear  head.  Practical  religion  is  your 
point ;  therefore  keep  to  this." 

More  than  once,  when  he  considered  that  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lecture 
even  lord  bishops,  and  in  a  manner  hardly  less  ceremonious  than 
the  foregoing.  He  never  blinked  or  disguised  facts.  He  called 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  always,  without  diplomacy,  came  directly  to 
his  point  Here  is  a  picture  of  early  Methodism :  ^^  Personal 
religion  is  amazingly  superficial  among  us.  How  little  faith  I 
How  little  communion  with  God  I  How  little  living  in  heaven, 
walking  in  eternity,  deadness  to  every  creature!  How  much 
love  of  the  world,  desire  of  pleasure,  ease,  praise,  of  getting 
money  I  How  little  brotherly  love.  What  continual  judging 
one  another!  What  gossiping,  evil-speaking,  tale-bearing  I 
What  want  of  moral  honesty!"  Let  those  who  deem  the 
former  days  of  Methodism  better  than  the  latter,  read  the  fore- 
going and  ponder.  Alas !  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in 
all  ages. 

John  Wesley,  manifestly,  was  afraid  of  nothing.  Pluck,  in 
his  case,  was  inborn.  He  never  showed  the  white  feather.  He 
was  obviously  incapable  of  fear.  It  is  amazing  how  calm  and 
self-possessed  he  always  was  in  danger ;  how  undaunted  though 
confronted  by  overwhelming  odds ;  how  resolute  and  confident 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  peril.  From  mobs,  and 
from  the  hands  of  violent  men,  his  life  was  as  often  threatened 
as  was  that  of  St  Paul.  Yet,  with  that  greatest  of  apostles, 
he  could  ever  confidently  declare,  ^^  None  of  these  things  move 
me."  His  life  was  often  endangered  also  by  casualties ;  but 
whatever  the  danger,  John  Wesley  was  never  known  to  lose  his 
self-possession.  On  arriving  at  Hayle  once  he  found  the  sands 
between  that  place  and  St  Ives  overflowed  by  the  rising  tide. 
Mr.  Wesley,  however,  was  resolved  to  go.  "  For,"  said  he,  **  I 
have  an  appointment  to  preach  at  St  Ives  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  I  must  be  there."  Looking  out  of  the  carriage  window  he 
cried  to  the  driver,  ^^Take  the  sea.     Take  the  sea."     In  a 
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momeDt  diey  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wayea,  and  involved  in  a 
world  of  waters.  The  horses  were  swimming,  and  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  not  unfreqnently  sank  into  deep  hollows  in  the 
sands.  ^'  Never  fear,  Peter,"  said  Mr.  Wesley,  to  the  agitated 
driver,  his  own  long  white  hair,  meantime,  dripping  with  salt 
water,  ^*  fear  not  You  shall  not  sink."  Applying  the  whip 
vigorously  to  the  flagging  horses,  the  ooaohman  and  his  illustri- 
ous passenger  were  soon  safely  over.  This  incident  illustrates 
not  less  the  punctuality,' than  the  prowess,  of  the  great  evan- 
gelist 

A  few  words,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed  as  to  the  structure  or 
quality  of  John  Wesley's  mind.  First,  he  was  a  genuine  wit ; 
his  conversation  often  sparkling  and  rippling  with  scintillations 
of  most  delicious  wit  and  humor.  Seldom,  if  ever,  perhaps, 
has  he  been  surpassed  at  retort  or  repartee.  ^*  Sir,"  said  a  cer- 
tain low-lived,  blustering  man,  who  attempted  to  push  by  him 
and  throw  him  down,  "  Sir,  I  never  make  way  for  a  fooL"  "  I 
always  do,"  replied  Mr.  Wesley,  stepping  aside  and  calmly 
passing  on.  Upon  one  occasion  he  and  John  Nelson  had  been 
obliged  to  sleep  for  several  nights  upon  the  floor,  he  using  Nel- 
son's top-coat  for  a  pillow,  and  Nelson  using  ^^  Burkitt's  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament"  for  his.  One  morning,  at  three 
o'clock,  after  using  this  hard  pillow  for  a  fortnight,  Wesley 
turned  over,  clapped  Nelson  on  the  side,  and  jocosely  said, 
<«  Brother  Nelson,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer ;  the  skin  is  off  bitt 
one  side  yeV^  *^Stop  that  man  from  speaking,"  exclaimed 
Charles  Wesley,  at  one  of  the  early  conferences,  when  a  preacher 
rose  up,  and  full  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  irresistible  emotion, 
began  to  relate  his  experience.  ^^  Let  us  attend  to  business." 
But  still  the  good  man  proceeded.  ^^  Unless  he  stops  I  will 
leave  the  conference,"  said  Charles.  Wesley  himself,  who  was 
revelling  in  the  itinerant's  fervid  recital,  effectually  cooled  the 
warmth  of  his  brother's  temper  by  quietly  remarking,  ^^  Will 
some  one  he  so  kind  as  to  reach  him  his  hat^  ^^Oh,  what 
a  sumptuous  dinner,"  remarked  one  of  his  preachers,  as  they 
were  about  to  dine  with  a  certain  rich  Methodist,  **  how  differ- 
ent things  are  now  from  what  they  were  formerly ;  how  little 
self-denial  these  days  I  "    *^  An  excellent  opportunity,"  observed 
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Wesley,  pointing  to  the  abundantly  famished  table  before 
them,  ^  for  you  to  practice  this  grace  of  self-denial  noto."  It 
seems  to  us  not  a  little  amusing  that  Thomas  Walsh,  one  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  own  preachers,  should,  on  a  certain  occasion,  have 
actually  reproved  his  chief  for  thus  tempting  him  to  levity. 

John  Wesley  was  a  poet.  His  paraphrases  of  the  104th 
Psalm  fully  shows  that  had  he  cultivated  his  poetic  talent  he 
might  have  easily  attained  a  no  inferior  position  among  the 
bards  of  Britain.  "  Make  your  poetry  your  rfiveraicm,"  was^ 
the  sensible  advice  of  his  mother,  *^but  not  your  husiiiess.^^ 
Acting  upon  this  advice,  John's  poetical  pieces  are  compara- 
tively few.  It  is  known,  however,  that  some  of  the  noblest 
hymns  in  oui*  language  were  written  by  John  Wesley.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  these  were  translations.  Have  the  hymns  suf- 
fered anything  in  the  translation  ?  Never,  in  uninspired  lan- 
guage, probably,  is  God  adored  and  praised  in  loftier  or  more 
sacred  strains  than  in  the  hymns  of  the  founder  of  Metiiodism. 

Of  Mr.  Wesley's  mental  constitution,  another  has  well  and 
comprehensively  observed,  **  We  cannot  easily  grasp  him.  He 
was  a  curious  cross  between  a  scholarly,  devout,  credulous 
father,  careless  of  all  worldly  interests,  and  a  mother,  vigorous, 
theological,  enthusiastic,  self-sacrificing,  and  magisterial.  He 
had  lus  father's  respect  for  forms  and  authority,  and  his  mother's 
liberty  of  prophesying  and  independence  of  spirit  and  action." 

Mr.  W^ey  was  not  a  man  of  remarkable  philosophical 
breadth,  or  legislative  wisdom.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole 
of  his  ecclesiastical  system  was  composed,  not  according  to  any 
antecedent  theory,  but  from  accidental  and  providential  sugges- 
tions —  growing  up  gradually  and  quite  altogether  from  pass- 
ing events.  A  keen  technical  logician,  he  had  littie  of  that 
philosophic  logic  that  generalizes,  and  which  is  too  capacious  to 
be  patient  of  technical  forms.  Though  exact  and  vigorous,  his 
understanding  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  broad  and  pen- 
etrating. A  well-educated,  and  even  learned  man,  Wesley  was 
not  specially  endowed  with  what  may  be  called  the  higher  specu- 
lative reason,  and  was  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  any 
large  scheme  of  human  or  divine  philosophy.  Wesley  was 
utterly  innocent  of  any  rationalistic  tendencies.     Strictiy  speak- 
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ing,  he  was  hardly  an  original  thinker.  Certainly,  he  was  in  no 
wise  eager  for  any  sort  of  speoulative  subtleties  or  novelties. 
Largely  assisted  by  other  minds  in  reaching  satisfactory  theo- 
logical conclusions,  he  yet  thoroughly  knew  his  ground,  and 
was  always  able  to  g^ve  a  good  reason  for  the  faith  and  the 
hope  that  was  in  him. 

Meantime,  the  writer  is  impressed  that  the  characteristic, 
most  marked,  mental  endowment  of  John  Wesley  was  his 
strong  common  sense.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  with  so 
deeply  spiritual  a  temperament  as  that  of  Wesley,  there  should 
haye  been  combined,  as  in  this  case,  in  so  high  a  degree,  this 
opposite  trait.  Yet,  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  I  am  satisfied  that,  whether  we  consider  the  tenets  of 
his  creed,  or  the  distinctive  features  of  his  ecclesiastical  polity, 
we  shall  find  all  bearing  the  mark  preeminently  of  a  vigorous 
and  practical  common  sense. 

Doubtless  that  on  account  of  which  the  world  is  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  John  Wesley  is  the  fact  that,  above  everything  else, 
he  was  a  man  of  action.  He  was  no  idle  day-dreamer,  or  futile 
theorizer.  He  was  emphatically  a  doer  of  the  word ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  he  was  surprisingly  successful  in  instigating  others 
to  be  doers  also.  In  this  sense,  if  in  any,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  truly  great.  Eminent  as  he  was  in  virtue ;  great  as 
he  was  in  sentiment,  he  was  still  greater  in  deed.  And  who 
may  be  said  to  be  truly  great,  if  not  he,  who,  whatever  his  spe- 
cial mental  traits,  has  the  power  to  influence  and  to  control 
others  —  to  attract  and  to  attach  others  to  one's  self ;  to  enthuse 
and  to  mould  them  and  to  organize  them  into  vast  and  perma- 
nent social  forces?  In  this  sense  John  Wesley  was  indeed 
great.  Without  reputation,  without  influential  friends,  without 
money,  with  no  other  resource  than  the  soul  within  him  and 
the  God  above  him,  natural  bom  leader  that  he  was,  he  intrep- 
idly threw  himself  out  upon  the  general  demoralization  of  his 
times,  and,  uniting  his  rude  converts  into  ^*  bands,"  and 
*^  classes,"  and  *^  societies,"  he  had,  long  before  his  death, 
organized  a  lay  ministry,  founded  a  conference,  g^ven  his  fol- 
lowers a  literature,  a  psalmody,  and  a  liturgy,  and  saw  his  cause, 
not  only  extended  throughout  Great  Britain,  but,  withal,  estab- 
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lished  in  the  United  States,  in  the  British  North  American  Proy- 
inoes,  and  in  the  far  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Wesley  had  many  qualities  eminently  fitting  him  for  his 
distinguished  career  as  an  evangelist. 

1.  He  was  an  intense  hdiever.  He  believed  God  ¥nth  a  faith 
as  implicit  and  absolute  as  that  of  an  Abraham,  Daniel,  or 
PauL  He  held  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  redemption  with 
a  truly  relentless  grip.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  universally 
prevalent  skepticism  of  his  times,  he  remained  utterly  unaffected 
by  any  of  those  paralyzing  negations  that,  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  so-called  ^^Higher  Criticism  "  of  our  day,  are  undermin- 
ing the  faith  of  many,  even  of  the  elect. 

2.  He  was  deeply  pious.  He  knew  God.  He  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  His  faith  was  of  the  kind  that  takes  no  deniaL  He 
loved  Jesus  Christ  supremely.  His  loyalty  to  the  church  was 
uncompromising.  With  Paul  he  could  say,  ^*  The  love  of  Christ 
oonstraineth  us."  Like  Moses,  ^^  He  endured  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible."  ^*  He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

8.  He  was  exercised  with  a  consuming  hunger  for  souls.  He 
realized  at  once  their  value  and  their  periL  Knowing  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  he  persuaded  men.  Conscious  of  rescue 
from  sin  himself,  he  felt  impelled  to  tell  to  all  others  the  joys 
of  salvation.  Eternity  was  ever  an  awful  reality  to  him ;  so 
also  was  the  '^  Judgment  to  come."  Like  other  men,  he  doubt- 
less often  desired  to  taste  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  of  rural 
repose,  of  meditative  tranquillity  among  his  books  and  conge- 
nial friends.  But  one  sublime  and  mysterious  word  always 
broke  the  spell  of  all  these  seductive  wishes  —  Etebnitt  I  *^  I 
believe  there  is  an  eternity,  and  so  must  arise  and  go  hence." 

4.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  sympathies.  Though  not  as  emo- 
tional as  the  typical  Methodist  preacher,  he  yet  had  a  large  and 
glowing  heart,  one  capacious  and  kindly  enough,  indeed,  to 
admit  of  his  clasping  the  universe  to  his  breast  and  keeping  it 
warm. 

6.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  effective  preacher.  Not  as  vehe- 
ment and  impassioned  as  George  Whitefield,  or  his  brother 
Charles,  he  was  yet,  so  dear,  perspicuous,  and  earnest  in  his 
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presentation  of  truth  as  always  to  fix  attention,  and  to  seonre 
conviction.  Best  of  all,  his  preaching  was  evidently  uniformly 
accompanied  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One ;  it  was,  hence, 
ever  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  ^^The 
stoutest  hearts  quailed  before  him;  the  most  hardened  men 
sank  to  the  earth  overwhelmed ;  infuriated  mobs  retreated,  or 
oftener  yielded,  acknowledging  the  magic  of  his  word,  while 
their  leaders,  shouting  in  his  defense,  above  the  din  of  the  tu- 
mult, conducted  him  in  safety  and  in  triumph  to  his  lod^ngs,*' 
writes  Dr.  Stevens.  The  obviously  great  character  of  the  man 
himself,  behind  the  sermon,  gave  authority  to  his  word.  ^^  It 
was  not  a  particularly  masterly  discourse  I  heard  him  preach," 
said  Seattle,  who  had  once  heard  him  at  Aberdeen,  ^^yet  none 
but  a  master  covld  have  ever  preached  *^" 

But  Wesley  was  something  more  than  a  simple  evangelist, 
however  eloquent  or  successful  He  was  an  organizer,  a  great 
ecclesiastical  statesman  and  religious  leader ;  he  was,  besides,  a 
true,  typical  New  Testament  reformer. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  successfully,  too,  that  every  effective 
gospel  preacher  is,  in  a  very  true  sense,  a  reformer.  Are  not 
all  converted  under  his  influence,  or  through  his  agency,  radi- 
cally reformed,  redeemed  through  grace  from  all  vice  and  sin, 
and  established  in  virtue ;  literally  brought  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  unto  Gt>d  ?  Such  an 
one  indeed  is  reformed,  not  only  in  one,  two,  or  three  respects, 
but,  so  to  speak,  absolutely  along  the  whole  line  of  his  facul- 
ties. In  a  word,  he  is  '^  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disen- 
ihraUed." 

But,  according  to  the  more  popular  acceptation  of  the  term, 
John  Wesley  was  a  reformer,  and  I  think  it  may  be  confidently 
said,  an  ideal  one. 

What  may  be  considered  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  true  reformer  ? 

1.  He  wUl  by  all  means  honor  God*s  Word.  He  will  not 
deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  his  claims  as  a  represen- 
tative of  reform,  to  utter  any  smart  sneers  at  Revelation,  or  to 
prate  overmuch  concerning  ^'  advanced  thought,**  or  busy  him- 
self with  any  idle  religious  vagaries  whatsoever.    John  Wesley 
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stood  immovable  on  this  ^^  Impregnable  Bock  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.'* 

2.  The  greatest  reformers  of  this  or  any  other  age  are  those 
whose  efforts  are  directed^  not  so  miLch  to  the  elevation  of  so- 
ciety at  large^  as  toward  the  reformation  of  the  individual. 

In  a  sermon  in  a  late  number  of  the  ^^  Independent/'  Bev. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  of  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  uses  very  effectively  an  illustration  drawn 
from  astronomy  on  this  line :  — 

^'That  word  ^masses'  is  dreadfully  unfortunate.  There  is 
nothing  personal  about  a  crowd.  Christ  always  tried  to  get 
away  from  crowds.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  city  and  country  evangelization  till  we  get  over 
lumping  people.  When  at  this  season  of  the  year  you  look  up 
into  the  sky  of  an  evening,  you  discern  a  nebulous  belt  of  light, 
an  indiscriminate  mass  of  star,  lying  up  and  down  the  sky  like 
a  vast  white  cosmic  rainbow.  Now,  telescopes,  as  they  are  di- 
rected to  that  great  nebulae,  are  showing  themselves  competent 
to  crumble  up  that  mass  of  stellar  uncertainty  into  myriads  of 
little  diamond-like  stellar  individualities,  and  as,  year  by  year, 
the  penetrating  powers  of  telescopes  are  increased,  this  crum- 
bling, individualizing  process  goes  steadily  on,  so  that  now  we 
do  not  any  longer  think  of  the  Milky  Way  as  a  mass  of  star 
stuff,  but  as  a  host  of  brilliant  worlds,  each  as  distinct  from  the 
rest,  and  as  complete  in  itself  as  our  own  great  sun,  which  is  in- 
deed thought  to  be  one  single  flaming  member  of  that  superb 
host.  Now,  what  lenses  of  enhanced  power  do  for  the  human 
eye  in  the  way  of  splitting  up  a  world  of  filmy  splendor  into 
keen-edged  points  of  individual  light  and  lustre,  the  same  thing 
love  does  for  human  discernment  when  exercised  upon  the  mass 
of  humanity  by  which,  in  a  great  city,  we  are  environed.  It 
crumbles  the  mass  up  into  glittering  individualities,  each  a  little 
distinct  personal  world  all  in  himself.  We  need  to  have  love 
enough  to  stop  talking  about  masses,  and  planning  how  to  reach 
the  masses,  and  how  to  church  the  mass.  There  is  nothing 
about  masses  in  the  gospeL  ^Masses'  is  not  a  word  that 
stands  for  any  gospel  idea." 

It  is  all  well  to  seek  to  influence  the  popular  mind  indirectly ; 
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to  labor,  for  example,  for  the  improyement  of  legislation,  or, 
through  the  use  of  the  platform  or  the  press,  to  seek  to  en- 
lighten or  influence  public  sentiment  concerning  certain  burn- 
ing questions  of  the  day.  But,  important  as  is  all  this  kind  of 
labor,  personal  effort  for  the  reformation  or  education  of  indi- 
viduals is  still  more  important.  Not  philosophizing,  or  declaim- 
ing —  ranting  at  a  safe  distance  against  certain  popular  evils  — 
is  what  is  chiefly  wanted,  but  rather  patient,  personal  evan- 
gelism. A  few  kind  words,  sometimes,  or  generous  deeds,  will 
prove  of  vastly  greater  value,  practically,  than  whole  tons  of 
good  advice.  John  Wesley,  it  is  true,  labored  for  the  elevation 
of  the  public  mind  by  the  use  —  the  incessant  use  —  of  his  pen. 
His  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  press  to  this  end  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  he  kept  it  constantly  teeming  with  his  publica- 
tions, while  his  host  of  itinerants  served  as  exoelleot  agents  for 
scattering  the  latter  broadcast.  His  works,  indeed,  in  all,  in- 
cluding abridgments  and  translations,  amounted  to  some  two 
hundred  volumes.  Besides,  he  wrote  and  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated innumerable  tracts.  Still,  from  first  to  last,  his  primal 
aim  was  the  reform,  the  moral  recovery,  of  the  individual  man. 
8.  The  true  reformer  will  he  a  phUanthropisU  As  just  in- 
timated, instead  of  being  content  with  simply  haranguing  his 
fellowmen  concerning  certain  social  or  political  evils,  he  will 
seek  to  come  personally  in  contact  with,  and  so  personally  suc- 
cor and  comfort  the  unfortunate :  visiting  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  in  their  affliction,  binding  up  the  broken-hearted,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  John  Wesley  was  a  practical 
philanthropist,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  giving  all  his  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  but  in  the  sense  of  constantly  going  among  them 
himself  to  minister  to  their  necessities,  and  to  organize  effort 
for  their  relief.  Sympathy  with  the  suffering,  indeed,  with 
Wesley  may  be  said  to  have  been  little  less  than  a  passion. 
During  a  certain  winter  of  extremely  severe  weather  many  per- 
sons were  frozen  to  death ;  large  bodies  of  famished  men  wan- 
dered throughout  the  capital  begging  food  and  clothes.  Wesley 
was  one  of  the  very  first  to  take  collections  in  his  places  of 
worship  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  destitute.  Great 
numbers  of  these,  according  to  a  periodical  of  that  day,  had 
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*^  peas-pottage  "  and  **  barley-broth  "  furnished  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Wesley.  He  visited  the  French  prisoners  at 
Knowle,  a  mile  from  BristoL  He  found  eleven  hundred  of 
them  lying  on  beds  of  straw,  covered  with  their  rags,  and  in 
danger  of  dying.  He  was  not  one  to  witness  such  suffering 
without  endeavoring  to  relieve  it.  That  very  night  he  preached 
on  the  subject,  raised  a  collection  of  £24,  and  out  of  this 
bought  some  dozens  of  stockings,  shirts,  waistcoats,  and  breeches 
for  the  poor  captives.  The  system  of  relief  which  he  thus  in- 
stituted here  on  behalf  of  these  poor,  neglected  prisoners  may 
be  regarded  as  the  great  forerunner  of  those  magnificent  enter- 
prises on  behalf  of  suffering  soldiers,  brought  into  requisition 
during  our  late  civil  war,  and  known  as  the  Sanitary  and  Chris- 
tian Commissions. 

"  The  first  five  days  of  1786,"  says  Mr.  Wesley's  biographer, 
^^  were  spent  by  him  in  walking  about  through  London,  often 
ankle  deep  in  slush  and  melting  snpw,  to  beg  £200  to  be  em- 
ployed in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  poor.  He  visited  the  des- 
titute in  their  own  houses  to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  what  their 
wants  actually  were,  and  how  they  might  best  be  effectually 
relieved."  Mr.  Wesley  was  almost  constantly  preaching  ser- 
mons and  raising  collections  on  behalf  of  asylums  and  schools, 
of  his  own  planting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  unfor- 
tunate. Once  on  leaving  Norwich,  it  would  seem  that  a  whole 
pack  of  poverty-stricken  people  had  gathered  about  his  carriage 
seeking  alms.  His  purse  was  low,  containing,  in  fact,  only 
what  was  necessary  to  take  him  back  to  London,  and  for  once 
the  clamor  of  the  mendicant  crowd  disturbed  his  temper.  '^  I 
have  nothing  for  you,"  he  said  somewhat  sharply.  ^'  Do  you 
suppose  I  can  support  the  poor  in  every  place  ?  "  At  the  mo- 
ment, as  he  was  entering  his  carriage,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  ground.  Feeling  as  if  God  himself  had  rebuked 
him  for  his  hasty  words,  he  turned  to  Joseph  Bradford,  and, 
with  a  subdued  emphasis,  remarked,  ^^  It  is  all  right,  Joseph ;  it 
is  all  right.  It  is  only  what  I  deserved,  for  if  I  had  no  other 
good  to  give,  I  ought,  at  least,  to  have  given  them  good  words." 

It  is  only  as  the  lower  strata  of  society  are  elevated  and  im- 
proved, that  real,  substantial  civilization  will  ever  be  promoted. 

Finally.     The  true^  the  ideal  reformer^  will  be  a  wise^  well- 
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halanctd  man ;  a  man  of  good  sense  ;  one  disposed  to  deal  less 
with  theories  than  with  things ;  less  fond  of  the  thin  air  of 
speculation  than  of  the  solid  ground  of  observed  facts  and  per- 
sonal experience.  He  will  be  about  equally  oonservatiye  and 
destructive  —  conservative  of  truth,  destructive  of  error  —  con- 
servative of  whatever  in  the  past  is  good,  destructive  only  of 
that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  antiquated  and  worthless. 
He  will  be,  if  really  level-headed,  at  once  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  spirit,  reverently  inquiring  for  the  **  old  paths  " 
in  which,  for  untold  centuries,  have  trod  the  saints  and  sages  of 
the  race ;  and  yet,  with  his  face  towards  the  future  rather  than 
the  past,  eagerly  expecting  new  light  to  break  forth  on  old 
truths,  and  that  each  age  will  bring  with  it  its  own  —  not  only 
its  chosen  leaders,  but  its  characteristic  methods  of  work,  which, 
according  to  their  actual  availability,  are  to  be  cordially  wel^ 
comed,  and  faithfully  utilized.  Just  this  was  John  Wesley. 
Intensely  conservative  naturally  —  invincibly  loyal  to  estab- 
lished usages  —  slow,  hence,  to  relax  his  hold  upon  old  doctrines 
and  ancient  forms ;  reluctant  to  adopt  new  methods  and  meas- 
ures ;  yet,  once  plainly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, or  of  the  wisdom  and  need  of  the  new  measures,  this 
sturdy  conservative,  set  for  the  defense  of  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints,  becomes  at  once  as  decided  and  enthusiastic 
for  the  adoption,  as  he  has  previously  been  cautious  touching 
the  acceptance  of  untried  novelties. 

The  modem  institution  of  Sunday-schools  sprang  suddenly 
into  being  during  the  latter  part  of  Wesley's  career.  Wesley 
lost  no  time  in  indorsing  it,  and  in  introducing  it  throughout 
his  connection.  As  early  as  1769  a  young  Methodist,  Hannah 
Ball,  established  a  Sunday-school  in  Wycombe,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  training  many  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1781,  while  another  Methodist  young  woman 
(afterward  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  preacher,  Samuel  Brad- 
bury), was  conversing  in  Gloucester  with  Bobert  Baikes,  a  be- 
nevolent  citizen  of  that  town,  and  publisher  of  the  ^^  Gloucester 
Journal,"  he  pointed  to  a  group  of  neglected  children  in  the 
street,  and  asked,  ^'  What  can  we  do  for  them?  "  She  made 
answer,  *^  Let  us  teach  them  to  read,  and  take  them  to  church." 
They  immediately  acted  on  this  suggestion ;   the  philanthio- 
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pist  and  his  female  friend  conducting  to  the  chnroh  that  day 
the  very  first  company  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  exposed  to 
the  comments  and  laughter  of  the  populace,  as  they  passed 
along  the  street  with  their  ragged  procession.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  our  present  Sunday-school  —  an  institution  which, 
doubtless,  the  pulpit  excepted,  has  done  more  for  the  church, 
and  for  the  social  improvement  of  Protestant  communities,  than 
any  other  agency  of  modem  times. 

In  1784,  Baikes  published  an  account  of  this  movement  in 
his  public  journal.  This  sketch  immediately  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Wesley,  who,  in  the  January  number  of  his  **  Arminian 
Magazine  '^  for  1785,  inserted  the  entire  article.  And  from  this 
time  forth  his  writings  abound  in  most  glowing  accounts  of  the 
progress  and  triumphs  of  the  Sunday-school  cause  throughout 
the  land. 

During  John  Wesley's  lifetime  there  had  been  no  general, 
no  widespread,  deep,  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance. In  1760,  however,  we  find  this  evangelist  land  re- 
former heralding  the  following  stirring  and  wholesome  senti- 
ments, '^  Drams,  or  spirituous  liquors,  are  liquid  fire,  and  all 
who  manufacture  or  sell  them,  except  as  medicine,  are  poison- 
ers general.  They  murder  his  majesty's  subjects  by  wholesale. 
They  drive  them  to  hell  like  sheep.  The  curse  of  God  is  in 
their  gardens,  their  walks,  their  groves.  Blood,  blood,  is  there ; 
the  foundation,  the  floor,  the  walls,  the  roof  of  their  dwellings 
are  stained  with  blood." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1787,  there  was  instituted  in  London 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  of  which  the 
chief  members  were  Granville  Sharpe,  William  Dillwyn,  Thomas 
Clarkso;i,  and  William  Wilberforce.  In  this,  as  in  other  great 
beneficent  movements,  Wesley  was  one  of  the  pioneers.  Thir- 
teen years  previously  he  had  published  his  ^^  Thoughts  upon 
Slavery,"  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  had 
inserted  a  long  letter  on  the  same  subject  in  his  *^  Arminian 
Magazine."  The  formation  of  an  anti-slavery  society  was  to 
him  a  joy,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to  the  committee  expressing 
his  extreme  satisfaction.  Thus  began  a  struggle  which  lasted 
six-and-forty  years,  and  terminated  in  the  Emancipation  Act, 
which  took  effect  on  August  1,  1834.     Wesley  died  four  years 
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after  the  contest  began ;  WUberforoe,  jnst  as  the  victory  was 
being  won.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  with  his  expiring 
breath,  Wesley  indited  a  strong  word  of  encouragement  to  Wil- 
berforce  to  cease  not  so  long  as  life  should  last,  or  till  the  insti- 
tution should  itself  be  destroyed,  his  warfare  against  this  ^*  sum 
of  all  villainies/' 

In  view  of  his  manifold  cares  and  truly  prodigious  labors,  it 
is  easy  for  us  to  understand  that  John  Wesley  was  a  man  of 
tireless  and  unparalleled  industry.  Gentle  and  easy  to  be 
entreated  in  many  things,  in  his  earnestness  in  redeeming  the 
time  he  was  decisive  and  inexorable.  While  kept  waiting  for 
his  carriage  on  one  occasion,  he  passionately  exclaimed,  ^^  I  have 
lost  ten  minutes  forever.'*  *'You  have  no  need  to  be  in  a 
hurry,"  said  a  friend.  ^*  Hurry,"  he  replied,  *^  I  have  no  time 
to  be  in  a  hurry."  It  is  calculated  that  during  the  fifty  years 
of  his  itinerant  ministry,  he  traveled  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
miles,  mostly  on  horseback,  and  preached  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand sermons.  Bising  with  the  lark,  traveling  with  the  sun, 
preaching  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  in  accordance  with 
lus  well-known  utterance,  '^  The  world  is  my  parish,"  he  yet 
found  time  to  write  or  edit,  hundreds  of  volumes.  His  hands 
were  always  fuU.  He  seemed  to  be  always  moving ;  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  ceaseless  activity,  betraying  no  more  bustle,  or 
perturbation,  than  a  planet  in  its  course.  And  thus  he  toiled 
on  until  the  end ;  very  literally  and  truly  realizing  the  wish  by 
him  so  often  expressed :  — 

Oh,  that  without  one  lingering  groan, 

I  may  the  weloome  word  receiye  ; 
My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down. 

And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live.  * 

Meantime,  after  the  lapse  of  but  a  single  century  since  his 
death,  may  I  not  be  warranted  in  saying  that,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  Protestant  world,  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  work  of  his  own  genius,  is 
already  singularly  applicable  to  the  memory  of  John  Wesley  ? 
«^  Do  you  ask  for  his  monument  ?    Look  around  you." 

R.  H.  HOWABD. 
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FORECAST. 

sung  at  tremont  temple. 

At  the  217th  Boston  Monday  Lecture,  Febbuabt  2, 1891. 

Tune  —  Bobin  Adair, 

1.  God  only  ohangeth  not: 

The  sun  and  moon, 
And  earth's  dim  wheeling  dot, 

I  shall  leave  soon: 
Nor  sky,  nor  land,  nor  sea, 
Abides  with  fleeting  me; 
I  shall  forgotten  be 

Beneadi  the  noon. 

2.  God  will  remember  me: 

To  Him  I  go; 
Which  shall  I  choose  to  be, 

His  friend  or  foe? 
Behind  death's  open  gate. 
What  destinies  await 
My  final  love  or  hate, 

I  soon  shall  know. 

8.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Loye  abide: 

God's  perfect  Whole 
Is  mine,  though  heavens  wide 

Together  roll. 
His  Face  I  cannot  flee. 
Complete  Thy  work  in  me; 
Enrajpture  Thine  with  Thee, 

ooul  of  my  soul! 

4.  My  Sun  and  Moon  and  Sky 
And  Sea  and  Land 
And  Home  etemaUy 

Is  God's  Right  Hand: 
From  it  all  blessings  fall. 
And  better  He  than  all. 
And  rapture  is  the  thrall 
Of  His  command. 

Joseph  Cook. 


BOSTON  MONDAY  LECTURES- 

Season  or  1891. 

PRELUDB  L 

inSLEADING  MORMON  MANIFESTOS. 

The  sizteenth  season  of  the  Boston  Monday  lectoreship  was  opened 
Monday  noon,  Febroary  2, 1891,  at  Tremont  Temple,  with  the  nsoal  great 
audience.  While  the  flags  were  at  half-mast  on  aocoont  of  the  death  of  Seo- 
retaiy  Windom,  the  Boston  hymn  "  Forecast "  was  sung  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly, after  some  moments  of  silent  prayer  "  for  all  who  are  about  to  die." 
Hie  Rey.  Dr.  Bates  presided  and  the  Rey.  Dr.  Flumb  presented  a  report  for 
the  lectureship  in  1890.  This  was  approyed  by  yote  of  the  lectureship 
association.  The  Rey.  S.  S.  Mathews  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  field  agent  of 
the  New  West  Educational  Commission,  made  a  brief  address  on  Mormon- 
ism  (see  p.  227  in  this  number  of  Cub  Day). 

At  the  lecture  on  February  9,  the  following  resolution,  which  had  been 
announced  the  preyious  week,  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  audience  and 
forwarded  to  Senator  Hoar :  — 

Resolved:  That  the  audience  of  the  Boston  Monday  lectureship,  contain- 
ing many  preachers,  teachers,  students,  and  other  educated  men,  unani- 
mously indorses  Judge  Anderson's  decision  of  December  3,  excluding  alien 
Mormons  from  naturalization,  and  also  President  Harrison's  position  in  his 
message  of  December  1,  that  those  who  belieye  polygamy  to  be  rightful 
should  not  haye  the  power  to  make  it  lawfuL 

THBEE  POSSIBLE  VIEWS  OF  MOBMONISM. 

There  are  three  possible  views  which  may  be  taken  of  Mor- 
monism  —  the  far  view,  the  near  view,  and  the  hoodwinked  view. 
There  is  a  familiar  saying,  which  the  Germans  call  the  eleventh 
commandment,  ^'Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thyself  to  be  hood- 
winked.*' An  American  proverb  says,  "  There  are  fifty  ways  of 
putting  out  a  fire,  but  shutting  the  eyes  is  not  one  of  them." 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit  three  times  the  headquarters 
of  the  Latter-Day  Swindle  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  dates  were 
1879, 1884,  and  1890.    On  each  occasion  I  made  careful  effort 
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to  obtain  a  near  and  clear  view  of  Mormonism,  in  all  its  aspects, 
religious,  political,  industrial,  and  sociaL  I  have  lately  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  account  (see  January  OuB  Day,  1891)  of 
an  interview  held  in  that  beleaguered  municipality  with  a  large 
number  of  experts,  no  longer  ago  than  December  10th.  It  is 
on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  United 
States  marshal,  several  judges,  and  many  preachers  and  educa- 
tors, that  I  make  all  the  statements  of  fact  on  which  I  am  now 
to  place  emphasis. 

Those  who  take  only  the  far  view  of  Mormonism  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  as  the  country  fills  up,  and  railways  penetrate 
Utah,  the  Latter-Day  Swindle  will,  of  course,  disappear.  So  it 
will  in  time.  When  the  heavens  fall  we  shall  catch  larks.  But 
meanwhile,  what  shall  we  do? 

For  moi*e  than  twenty  years,  the  American  Bluebeard,  with 
one  hand  on  the  door  of  his  chamber  of  horrors,  has  been 
knocking  with  the  other  at  the  portals  of  our  national  legislative 
haUs.  He  wants  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  becomes  more  and 
more  impatient  as  the  years  pass.  All  our  Territories  north  of 
Utah,  except  Alaska,  have  now  been  admitted  as  States.  Utah 
has  a  much  larger  population  than  is  required  to  justify  her 
application  for  admission.  Five  times  the  Mormon  priesthood 
has  endeavored  to  float  this  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
on  a  flood  of  false  pretenses.  No  intelligent  man  doubts  that 
a  trick  was  attempted  when  the  Mormon  leaders,  in  1887, 
called  a  constitutional  convention  and  secured  the  adoption  of 
a  clause  afEuming  that,  as  polygamy  ^'  was  considered  "  illegal,  it 
was  forbidden.  Few  voters,  even  in  the  East,  were  hoodwinked 
by  this  measure.  Its  utter  insincerity  was  promptly  exposed. 
The  loyal  American  population  of  Utah  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  that  convention.  But  this  same  population,  almost 
without  exception,  now  afi&rms  that  the  recent  Mormon  mani- 
festo is  a  poUtical  trick.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  hood- 
winked not  a  few  alert  eyes  in  both  East  and  West.  This 
manifesto,  which  the  mountain  States  and  the  Pacific  coast 
regard  as  thoroughly  misleading,  may  produce  important  politi- 
cal effects,  as  no  doubt  it  was  adroitly  designed  to  do.  There 
are  hosts  of  Republicans,  and  I  hope  hosts  of  Democrats,  who 
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wonld  oppose  as  infamous  the  admission  of  a  polygamous  State. 
But  Judge  Baskin,  who  is  a  Democrat  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
has  been  acting  in  the  lobby  at  Washington  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  Gentile  population  of  Utah  for  many  years,  has 
lately  published  his  belief  that  if  the  Democratic  party,  in  the 
election  of  1892,  should  get  control  of  the  presidency,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House,  Utah  would  be  admitted  without  condi- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  success  in  the  presidential  election  of  1892  make  it 
exceedingly  important  that  good  citizens  should  be  on  the  alert 
against  conspiracies  to  admit  Utah  without  conditions,  so  as  to 
swell  a  partisan  vote. 

The  greed  for  political  power  is  so  vast  in  this  country  that 
the  attempt  to  hoodwink  the  nation  by  saying  that  polygamy 
has  been  abolished  and  that  Endowment  House  oaths  mean 
nothing,  in  spite  of  Judge  Anderson's  decision  that  they  are 
treasonable,  may  be  carried  so  far  that  millions  will  say,  *^  Let 
us  have  peace.  Let  Utah  come  in.  She  has  long  had  a  larger 
population  than  many  another  Territory  that  has  been  brought 
in  as  a  State.     Why  be  unjust  to  her  ?  *' 

A  conspiracy  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  had  much  effect 
already,  for  we  have  in  the  East  several  important  Democratic 
newspapers  taking  the  ground  that  polygamy  is  abolished.  A 
few  Eastern  religious  journals  say  that  now  that  polygamy  is 
abolished  we  ought  to  treat  the  Mormons  as  we  wonld  Presby- 
terians or  Methodists.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  view  so 
superficial,  so  dangerously  misleading  as  this,  in  very  high  quar- 
ters ?  I  know  to  what  I  expose  myself  by  criticising  these  reli- 
gious joumak,  for  which,  in  general,  I  have  great  respect.  But 
on  this  point  the  East  seems  to  me  to  be  of  late  not  only  som- 
nolent but  seriously  misled.  Treat  the  Mormons  who  take 
these  Endowment  House  oaths  of  political  as  well  as  religious 
loyalty  to  their  priesthood,  as  you  would  Methodists  or  Presby- 
terians ?  When  has  it  been  ascertained  that  the  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian  clergy  exercise  political  control  over  their  denomi^ 
nations?  When  has  the  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  church 
made  such  a  record  of  disloyalty  as  Mormonism  has  made  now 
for  half  a  century  ?    It  shows  a  remarkably  superficial  acquaint- 
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anoe  with  Mormonism  in  its  political  aspects,  even  if  polygamy 
has  been  abolished,  to  claim  that  the  Mormons  should  now  be 
treated  as  other  religious  or  so-called  religious  denominations 
are. 

Priest-ridden  populations,  it  is  said,  must  take  care  of  their 
own  future.  But  Judge  Anderson's  recent  decisions  show  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Mormons,  with  their  treasonable  oaths,  priest- 
ridden  means  rebel-ridden. 

My  general  proposition  is,  that  the  East  is  far  too  optimistic 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  Mormon  manifesto  ostensibly  abol- 
ishing polygamy.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  remit  our  vigilance  in 
opposition  to  a  polygamous  hierarchy.  The  Mormon  leaders 
yet  need  watching. 

Even  if  polygamy  were  abolished,  the  Endowment  House  oaths, 
exacted  by  the  priesthood  from  all  loyal  Mormons,  and  which 
have  been  decided  by  the  United  States  courts  to  be  treason- 
able, are  yet  taken  and  ought  to  forbid  the  naturalization  of 
Mormons,  and  secure  the  exclusion  of  Utah  from  the  Union  so 
long  as  she  is  under  Mormon  control. 

POLYGAMY  NOT  ABOLISHED. 

In  proof  that  polygamy  is  not  abolished  I  beg  you  to  notice 
several  facts :  — 

1.  The  text  of  the  Mormon  manifesto  itself.  This  important 
paper  was  issued  September  24,  by  the  Mormon  President,  and 
confirmed  October  6  by  vote  of  a  general  assembly  of  Mormons. 
It  only  advises,  it  does  not  command,  that  polygamous  marriages 
shall  not  be  contracted  in  the  future.  It  does  not  even  advise 
those  who  are  now  living  in  polygamous  marriages  to  abandon 
them.  It  advises  only  compliiuice  hereafter  with  the  laws  of 
the  land.  But  the  only  laws  of  the  land  in  force  in  Utah 
are  Congressional  enactments.  These  will,  of  course,  be  out  of 
date  as  soon  as  Utah  is  admitted  as  a  State.  There  will  then 
be  no  laws  of  the  land  against  polygamy  except  such  as  Mor- 
mons pass,  if  they  are  in  a  majority. 

The  last  clause  of  this  manifesto  (which  is  published  in  full 
in  OuB  Day  for  November,  1891)  is  the  essential  portion  :  "  I, 
Wilford  Woodruff,  now  publicly  declare,  that  my  advice  to  the 
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Latter-Day  Saints  is,  to  refrain  from  oontracting  any  marriage 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land." 

Has  there  been  a  new  revelation  given  to  the  Mormon  priest- 
hood ?  Not  at  alL  There  is  no  pretense  that  one  has  been 
given.  Has  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mormon  Chnroh, 
that  celestial  marriage  is  divinely  ordained,  been  retracted  ?  By 
no  means.  Has  the  Mormon  machine,  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  hierarchy,  been  changed  ?  Not  in  a  single  wheel  or 
cog.  Advice  has  been  given  that  one  of  the  wheels  should  jost 
now  not  be  rolled  because  the  ground  is  rough,  but  let  the 
ground  become  smooth  again  and  see  what  will  happen  I  [Ap- 
plause.] 

JUDGE  AKDEBSON'S  BBCEMT  DECISION. 

A  few  sentences  from  a  recent  decision  of  Judge  Anderson 
will  remove  much  optimistic  misapprehension.  It  had  been  his 
duty  to  examine  many  Mormons  who  had  made  application  for 
citizenship,  and  his  refusal  to  grant  citizenship  to  alien  Mor- 
mons had  been  a  precedent  that  all  the  courts  of  the  Territory 
had  followed  until  the  issuing  of  this  manifesto.  On  the  day 
after  that  event.  Judge  Zane,  who  has  always  been  noted  for 
his  clemency,  gave  an  informal  and  extra-judicial  opinion  to  the 
effect  that,  since  the  manifesto,  those  who  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  lived  in  polygamy  might  be  naturalized  in  spite  of  the 
Endowment  House  oaths.  This  opinion  of  Judge  2^e's  con- 
flicts with  Judge  Anderson's.  But  it  was  given  inmiediately 
after  the  manifesto  was  issued,  and  before  the  attitude  of  the 
Mormon  press,  platforms,  and  pulpits  toward  that  document 
could  be  foreseen. 

Crossing  the  Sierra  Nevadas  after  a  long  lecture  tour  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  I  arranged  a  set  of  written  inquiries,  and  the  very 
first  question  I  put  to  a  company  of  twenty  experts  in  Dr. 
McNiece's  parlors  in  Salt  Lake  City,  December  10,  was,  "  How 
is  this  conflict  between  eminent  legal  authorities  to  be  explained 
and  removed  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  We  are  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting Judge  Anderson's  decision  excluding  alien  Mormons 
from  naturalization  on  the  ground  that  the  Endowment  House 
oaths  are  treasonable.    The  difference  between  the  judges  is 
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to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Jadge  Zane  spoke  before  he 
had  had  time  to  examine  the  manifesto  and  the  subsequent  de- 
Uverances  of  the  Monnons.  Judge  Anderson  spoke  after  he 
had  had  several  weeks  in  which  to  study  current  sentiment 
among  them.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt/'  so  this  com- 
pany said  to  me,  ^*  that  time  and  discussion  will  justify  Judge 
Anderson's  position."  Now  Judge  Anderson  in  a  decision  given 
as  lately  as  December  3d  says  (see  Our  Day  for  January, 
1891,  for  the  full  text  of  this  document) :  — 

The  so-called  manifesto  is  very  artfully  worded.  It  only  advises 
the  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  not  to  contract  in  the  future  any 
marriages  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  does  not  even  advise 
those  members  who  are  now  living  in  polygamy  to  stop  their  polyga- 
mist  practices  and  live  within  the  law.  It  announces  no  change  in  the 
doctrine  or  belief  of  the  church  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  polygamy,  nor 
does  it  advise  or  order  the  discontinuance  of  the  disloyal  oaths  admin- 
istered in  the  Endowment  House. 

That  is  the  text  of  a  far-reaching  legal  decision.  It  is  given 
by  an  eminent  United  States  judge  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  now 
governs  the  practice  of  his  courts  there.  I  took  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  come  into  contact  with  legal  experts,  and  not  to  speak 
from  insufficient  authority,  for  it  is  my  purpose  always  to  em- 
phasize expert  opinion,  in  distinction  from  merely  popular  opin- 
ion. All  the  expert  opinion  I  heard  in  Utah  justifies  this  de- 
cision of  Judge  Anderson. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  lawyers,  **  Do  you  think 
that  those  who  have  not  been  through  the  Endowment  House 
should  be  refused  their  naturalization  ?  "  —  that  is,  those  who 
were  peither  polygamists  nor  men  who  have  taken  the  Endow- 
ment House  oatiis  ?  Judge  Anderson  in  this  decision  goes  on 
to  say:  — 

I  think  that  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  church  which  requires  him  to 
take  an  oath  of  hostility  to  the  government  of  which  he  seeks  to 
become  a  citizen,  although  he  may  not  yet  have  taken  the  oath,  stands 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  who  have.  He  ought  to  give  up  his 
church-membership  or  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, as  the  evidence  taken  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  Salt  Lake  showed 
that  one  is  incompatible  with  the  other.     I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
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many  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  who,  if  they  coold  be  free 
from  the  restraints  which  the  church  pUces  aroond  them,  would  give 
expression  to  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  goyemment ;  bat  outside  of  a 
few  places  in  the  Territory,  where  the  non-Mormon  element  is  strong, 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  not  sanctioned  by  the  church. 

The  members  are  advised  *'  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  mar- 
riages forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land."  The  only  ''  law  of  the  land  " 
forbidding  polygamous  marriages  in  this  Territory  is  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. If  Utidi  should  become  a  State,  these  acts  of  Congress  would 
no  longer  be  in  force  here,  and  polygamous  marriages  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  to  as  Utah  is  concerned,  unless 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  should  pass  such  a  law,  which  their  past  history 
shows  they  would  not  be  likely  to  do ;  and  then  the  advice  of  Wilf ord 
Woodruff  against  polygamous  marriages  would  no  longer  apply.  I 
think  that  this  manifesto  bears  on  its  face  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
was  only  intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 

The  company  that  I  had  the  honor  of  cross-examining  by  the 
use  of  more  than  thirty  written  questions  were  unanimous  in 
aflBrming  that  this  manifesto  is  a  trick,  and  that  this  opinion  of 
it  is  generally  held  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  have  traveled  lately 
around  Utah  as  well  as  through  it ;  and  I  found  that  the  bor- 
dering States,  on  the  mountainous  skirts  of  this  Territory,  were 
of  precisely  the  opinion  of  the  experts  at  the  centre  of  tlie  can- 
cer. There  has  been  a  debate  within  a  very  few  days  in  the 
Idaho  legislature  as  to  whether  the  &mous  test  oaths  of  that 
State  should  be  kept  in  force,  and  they  are  yet  in  full  use 
because  the  Mormon  vote  is  yet  a  peril  to  both  the  great  parties 
in  Idaho. 

MORMON  PUBLICATIONS  UNCHANGED. 

Although  the  manifesto  says  the  Mormon  leaders  are  not 
advising  polygamy,  the  current  advertisements  of  the  Mormon 
Church  publications  contain  the  names  of  books  that  do  advise 
it  and  defend  it  precisely  as  heretofore.  And  just  so  do  the 
current  periodicab  among  the  Mormons  champion  polygamy  up 
to  the  latest  dates. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  *^  Deseret  News  "  of  December  10, 
and  in  it  more  than  a  column  is  filled  with  advertisements  of 
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churoh  pablications  for  sale  at  the  church  bookstore.  I  quote 
from  its  ^*  Catalogue  of  Publications  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,"  — Latter-Day  Swindle  I 
always  call  it  —  for  sale,  etc. 

"Why  We  Practice  Plural  Marriages,  by  Caroline  May 
Whitney."  "  A  Review  of  the  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Reynolds  Case,  by  George  Q. 
Cannon."  "  Does  the  Bible  Sanction  Polygamy  ?  A  Debate 
Between  Orson  Pratt  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,"  now  the  dis- 
tinguished Bishop  Newman.  This  volume  contains  Orson 
Pratt's  positions,  unchanged.  I  have  twice  visited  and  con- 
versed with  the  venerated  Mrs.  Orson  Pratt  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
She  has  gone  now  to  the  majority  of  souls.  She  was  one  of  the 
noblest  women  of  our  time,  enduring  very  much  for  her  faith. 
This  false  husband  of  hers,  after  he  abandoned  her,  was  a 
most  defiant  polygamist  to  the  end  of  his  days.  And  here  his 
most  atrocious  doctrine  is  circulated  by  the  Mormon  Church 
authorities.  Although  the  priesthood  say  they  are  not  now 
advising  polygamy,  they  are  yet  teaching  all  that  Orson  P^tt 
taught.  A  book  is  yet  officially  advertised  and  sold  defending 
the  murderous  practice  of  Blood  Atonement. 

Up  to  this  hour  Mormons  use  hymnals  in  their  church  that 
teach  the  youth  of  the  Territory  to  sing  eulogies  on  social  pol- 
lution :  — 

€rod  bless  the  wife  that  strives 

And  aids  her  husband  all  she  oan 

To  obtain  a  dozen  wives. 

Here  is  a  magazine  edited  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  published 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  having  as  its  frontispiece  portraits  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  John  Taylor,  and  Wilford 
Woodruff.  The  motto  is,  ^*  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  I  open  to 
a  passage  which  my  wife  found  first.  ^*  Nothing  like  a  woman's 
eyes,"  Dr.  Holmes  says,  ^^to  find  the  strategic  passages  in  lit- 
erature. 

''  Blessed  are  good  wives,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  has  his  quiver 
full  of  'em,"  quoted  Tom  recklessly.  Willard  has  Asenath  on  his  arm, 
but  stops  short  to  say  to  the  two  who  follow  close  behind,  their  arms 
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in  gbliflh  fashion  clasped  aboat  each  other,  '<  Saj  gbls,  I  think  I  am 
the  most  blessed  man  in  all  this  oniyerse.     Do  you  belieye  it? " 

A  man  who  practices  or  champions  polygamy  is,  to  me, 
loathsome  from  scalp  to  heel.  A  human  being  who  does  not 
think  more  of  one  wife  than  of  a  dozen  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
beast  If  this  is  plain  speech,  I  use  it  to  awaken  you  to  the 
demands  of  decency  in  American  citizenship.  Polygamy  is  the 
poultry  philosophy.  It  is  chanticleer's  creed.  Congress  has 
been  firing  hardly  anything  more  than  paper  pellets  at  it  for 
a  whole  generation.  Hold  indignation  meetings  enough,  speak 
out  resolutely  enough,  agitate  enough,  raise  breeze  enough,  and 
the  indolent  sails  on  the  Congressional  ship,  that  now  flap  to 
and  fro  against  the  masts,  will  be  moved  in  the  right  direction. 
The  question  is,  will  you  Christians  of  the  land  exterminate 
the  twin  relic  of  barbarism,  the  cancer  of  polygamy  and  disloyal 
priesthood  dictation,  that  has  fastened  itself  on  the  broad  West- 
em  shoulders  of  the  Bepublic? 

8.  As  a  proof  that  polygamy  has  not  been  abolished,  it  is 
important  to  notice  the  confidential  conversation  of  scores  of 
Mormon  men  and  women,  some  of  them  leaders  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden,  where  the  Gentile  power  is  greatest.  They 
ridicule  in  private  the  manifesto  which  the  church  has  made  in 
public. 

4.  The  testimony  of  the  governor  and  United  States  marfthal 
is  that  more  arrests  have  been  made  for  violations  of  the  laws 
against  polygamy  since  the  manifesto  was  issued  than  before. 

5.  The  testimony  of  the  Utah  commission  is  to  the  same 
effect. 

YOUNG   UTAH. 

6.  Young  Utah  very  generally  defends  the  Mormon  priest- 
hood.    It  is  for  its  interest  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Cook  was  so  fortunate  as  to  interview  a  company  of 
select  ladies  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  learned  much  that  I  never 
could  have  learned  from  the  men.  *^  Education  in  schools  and 
colleges  outside  the  Territory,"  as  she  was  informed,  *'  does  not 
change  the  attitude  of  young  Mormons  towards  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Mormon  Church,  as  one  might  expect.  For 
example,  a  young  Mormon  lady  who  was  graduated  at  Ann 
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Arbor,  and  studied  medicine,  came  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  as 
pronounced  a  Mormon  as  ever.  She  said  her  ideal  family 
would  consist  ot  three  wives.  One  should  be  domestic  in  her 
tastes,  another  literary,  and  in  the  third  the  social  element 
should  predominate."  Governor  Thomas  of  Utah  said  to  me, 
"  Young  Utah  is  a  Myth."  The  young  Mormons  now  are  not 
as  religious  as  many  of  their  fathers  were.  The  early  fathers 
and  women  of  Mormonism  had  most  of  them  been  trained  in 
Christian  homes,  or  at  least  within  the  reach  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. They  were  religious  fanatics.  But  the  new  generation 
has  been  educated  without  any  veiy  severe  religious  standards. 
Their  general  education  is  inferior  and  superficiaL  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  domination  of  the  priesthood  in  things 
political  as  well  as  social  and  religious.  And  so  the  new  gen- 
eration is  more  dangerous  to  deal  with  than  the  old.  I  have  no 
interest  in  slandering  young  Utah.  Heaven  knows  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  they  are  rising  in  rebellion  against  their 
priests,  and  in  opposition  to  polygamy.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  young  people  bom  in  Utah  and  educated  under  all  the 
poisonous  influences  of  the  priesthood  are  a  very  dangerous  ele- 
ment to  be  admitted  to  this  Union  as  a  majority  in  a  sovereign 
State. 

7.  I  offer,  lastly,  in  this  proof  that  polygamy  is  not  abolished, 
Judge  Anderson's  decision  of  December  8,  and  President  Har- 
rison's message  of  December  1,  containing  the  abeady  famous 
assertion  which  ought  to  be  the  key-note  of  our  entire  crusade 
against  Mormonism,  that  **  Those  who  believe  polygamy  to  be 
rightful  should  not  have  the  power  to  make  it  lawful." 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  even  if  polygamy  were  abol- 
ished, the  Mormon  Endowment  House  oaths  are  so  treasonable 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  admit  Utah  as  a  State  under  Mor- 
mon control,  and  that  it  is  now  unsafe  to  naturalize  alien  Mor- 
mons who  take  these  oaths.  All  the  expert  testimony  I  have^ 
placed  before  you  justifies  this  position.  I  remember  saying  to 
Judge  Anderson,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  of  mine  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  *^  I  am  going  back  to  the  East  to  recommend  that  the 
battle  against  polygamy  be  fought  out  on  the  line  of  your  last 
decision."  He  replied :  ^*  There  is  no  other  possible  way  out  of 
this  barbarism." 
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BElfEDIES  FOB  CURRENT  PERILS  IK  UTAH. 

The  reoommendations  to  be  made  now  as  to  Utah  are :  — 

That  we  should  keep  her  out  of  the  Union  until  her  Grentile 
outnumbers  her  Mormon  vote. 

That  we  should  inform  the  public  as  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Territories  so  that  Congress  cannot  act  upon  mis- 
information. 

That  we  should  be  jealous  of  the  effect  of  partisan  greed 
upon  Congress  in  creating  a  tendency  to  admit  Utah  without 
conditions. 

That  we  should  support  schools  and  churches  in  Utah  gener- 
ously and  persistently. 

That  we  should  exclude  alien  Mormons  from  citizenship. 

That  we  should  not  sell  public  lands  to  Mormons. 

That  we  should  not  admit  as  immigrants  any  who  cannot 
legally  qualify  for  citizenship,  or  who  have  taken  an  oath  that 
has  been  decided  to  be  treasonable. 

That  we  should  pass  a  National  Constitutional  Amendment 
against  polygamy. 

That  we  should  colonize  Utah  so  far  as  may  be  practicable 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

And  lastly,  that  we  should  execute  the  present  laws  against 
plural  marriage  and  sustain  unflinchingly  President  Harrison's 
position,  that  those  who  believe  polygamy  to  be  rightful  should 
not  have  the  power  to  make  it  lawf id.     [Applause.] 

POLITICAL  POSSIBILnTES  IN  1892. 

Admit  Utah  as  a  State  under  Mormon  control,  let  her  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatives  appear  in  Congress,  allow  polygamy 
to  place  itself  behind  the  shield  of  state  rights,  and  you  would 
feel  here  behind  the  Grreen  Mountains  the  effect  of  political 
conditions  beyond  the  Wasatch  Hills.  Let  us  not  dream  that 
putting  poison  into  the  Utile  finger  does  not  poison  the  whole 
body.  Political  power  in  this  country  may  be  local,  but  its 
effect  omnipresent.  Our  national  political  parties  are  now  so 
closely  balanced  that  it  is  a  great  matter  to  obtain  three  or  four 
votes  in  Congress ;  it  is  a  very  great  matter  to  have  the  dec- 
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toral  vote  of  a  new  State  in  the  coming  presidential  election. 
The  Democractic  party  is  undoubtedly  more  hopefol  at  present 
than  its  recent  large  successes  warrant.  Many  things  may  hap- 
pen between  now  and  1892.  But  the  Democratic  party  means 
to  have  the  presidency  as  well  as  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
And  not  a  few  scheming  Democrats  in  the  South  talk  already, 
in  secret,  of  raising  trouble  in  Mexico  in  order  to  annex  in  the 
Southwest  new  provinces  to  balance  the  new  States  lately 
admitted  in  the  Northwest..  A  profound  alertness  exists  in  the 
Democratic  camp  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  next  presidential 
election.  Now  that  the  political  prizes  at  stake  are  so  much 
Taster  than  they  formerly  were,  partisan  alertness  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  scrupulous  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  in  getting  votes.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  care  more  for 
patriotism  than  for  party  to  watch  Utah  with  an  alertness  equal 
to  that  of  the  politicians  themselves,  and  to  insist  that  any 
party  that  favors  the  admission  of  Utah  without  conditions 
shall  have  that  act  hung  as  a  mill-stone  around  its  neck  and  be 
drowned  in  a  sea  of  popular  indignation,     piioud  applause.] 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Memorabilia   op   Rbv.   Dr.   G.  B.   Cheevbr  akd  op  Mrs.  £.  W. 

Chsever.    John  Wiley  &  Sons.    1890.    12mo»  pp.  680. 

This  IB  A  book  of  varied  chaneteristies  and  difBcult  to  delineate.  It  can 
hardly  claim  nnity  as  its  name  designates  a  collection  of  memorable  things. 

It  opens  with  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Cheeyer  and  a  sketch  of  26 
pages  of  his  eventful  and  heroic  life.  It  is  all  too  short  It  could  not 
do  him  justice  in  that  space. 

Then  follow  218  pages  of  a  memorial  offering  in  commemoration  of  his 
wife.  This  is  introduced  by  a  charming  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cheever's  in- 
telligent and  lovely  face.  She  died  some  years  before  her  husband,  after 
a  married  life  of  forty-one  years,  and  this  memorial  was  prepared  by  her 
husband.  Many  of  the  stirring  conflicts  in  the  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  movements  are  brought  into  the  correspondence,  and  we  see 
something  of  Dr.  Cheever  himself  in  his  bold  and  powerful  advocacy  of 
human  rights  and  of  the  right  of  Grod  to  give  law  to  his  creatures. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  filled  entirely  by  these  great  conflicts  and  the 
memorial  offering  is  forgotten.  Those  who  can  remember  our  war  and 
its  preparatory  conflicts  will  read  them  with  deep  interest 

The  third  part,  of  360  pages,  is  given  to  poetiy.  There  are  forty-one 
commemorations  of  his  wedding-day  addressed  to  his  wife.  For  the 
general  public  these  are  too  many.  The  beloved  wife  treasured  them 
every  one  and  desired  to  have  them  all  preserved  for  publication.  She 
was  a  woman  of  culture  and  of  admirable  taste.  She  adored  her  hus- 
band, but  her  judgment  could  not  be  impartial  as  to  the  public  value  of 
such  memorials.  They  are  excellent,  pure,  elevated  in  thought,  emi- 
nently Christian,  but  if  the  first  five  and  the  last  five  had  been  chosen 
the  intermediate  ones  might  have  been  omitted.  The  remainder  of  the 
poetry  is  chiefly  of  a  religious  cast  and  has  some  admirable  hymns  of 
faith  and  hope  which  have  entered  into  the  hymnology  of  the  church. 

The  Appendix  of  66  pages  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  letters  — 
the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Cheever  with  her  friends  including  her  hus- 
band. Professor  H.  W.  Longfellow,  and  other  bright  lettez^writers.  One 
after  reading  them  regrets  that  the  appendix  is  so  short 

Dr.  Cheever  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarship.  He  very  early  distin- 
gnbhed  himself  in  literature.  He  gave  promise  of  being  a  poet  Long- 
fellow once  said  of  him,  *<  Cheever  can  write  better  poetry  than  I  can." 
But  he  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  iron  will,  and  the  intense 
energy  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  great  reforms.  Temperance 
and  Antislavery,  absorbed  his  powers.    He  was  like  one  of  the  Ohi  Tea- 
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tament  prophets.  His  analyses  and  denunciations  of  those  great  sins  and 
orimes,  liqaor-selling  and  daTery,  were  eloquent  and  powerful.  All  the 
workers  of  iniquity  hated  him,  hut  stood  in  awe  of  him,  for  he  wielded 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  Grod  with  consummate  skill 
mnd  trenchant  force. 

In  private  life  he  was  social,  genial,  witty,  loyahle.  There  never  was 
such  a  contrast.  His  character  and  life  are  worthy  of  a  memoir  de- 
voted exclusively  to  him. 

Cybus  Hamun. 

Eight  Studiss  on  the  Lord's  Day.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

12mo,  pp.  249. 

The  preface  indicates  that  this  ablest  original  **  study  "  and  defense  of  the 
Lord's  Day  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  was^  called  out  by  the  most  scholarly 
attack  upon  this  doctrine,  that  of  Hessey.  Its  anonymous  author,  G.  S. 
Gray  of  Cincinnati,  deceased,  evidently  studied  Biblical  theology  to  some 
purpose,  though  he  afterwards  turned  to  law  as  his  life-work.  The  three 
points  of  pre&ninent  freshness  and  force  in  the  book  are  the  following : 
1.  It  clearly  shows  that  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  <<week,"  a 
wholly  arbitrary  division  of  time,  can  be  reasonably  explained  only  by  ac- 
cepting the  manifest  meaning  of  the  Bible  record  that  the  weekly  Sabbath 
was  instituted  at  the  very  beginning  of  history  ;  the  word  *'  week," 
wherever  found  proclaiming  creative  Theism,  as  *'  A.  D."  proclaims  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  2.  It  points  out  the  striking  analogies  between  the 
evidence  that  the  Sabbath  was  observed  before  the  Decalogue  and  the  evi- 
dence that  the  new  Lord's  Day  was  observed  after  the  resnrrecticm,  there 
being  in  each  case  only  one  explicit  passage  (Gen.  ii.  3 ;  Rev.  L  10)  and 
half  a  dozen  confirmatory  ones  ;  an  analogy  which  is  a  flashing  two-edged 
sword,  slaying  alike  those  Hessians  who  hold  to  the  New  Testament  Lord's 
Day  but  deny  the  Grenesis  Sabbath,  and  the  Saturdarians,  who  deny  the 
New  Testament  Lord's  Day  but  hold  to  the  Grenesis  Sabbath,  though  it  rests 
on  like  circumstantial  evidence.  3.  It  expounds  the  whole  Sabbatic  sys- 
tem from  Eden  to  Heaven,  ''looking  backward"  to  this  primitive  divine 
socialism  for  mitigating  the  hard  lot  of  the  toiling  poor,  a  picture  of  nobler 
social  conditions  which  Grod  set  before  masters  and  slaves,  rich  and  poor, 
when  the  world  was  not  yet  "  able  to  bear  "  emancipation  and  humanitari- 
anism,  which  the  growth  of  those  Biblical  ideals  has  since  produced  in  all 
Christian  lands. 

The  Bibus  Verified.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archibald.  (Daven- 
port, Iowa.)  Introductory  Note  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Auburn  Seminary.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    Pp.  215. 

To  make  small  books  on  great  subjects  successfully  is  a  special  and 
very  valuable  art.  It  requires  industrious  reading,  incisive  thought,  con- 
densation, that  sort  of  intellectual  grasp  which  brings  details  into  unity, 
eleamess  and  force  and  simplicity  in  the  use  of  language,  and  many  special 
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qnaliflotiops  related  to  the  partumlAr  sabject-nuitter  in  hand.  So  good  a 
book  as  tiiiB  could  not  haye  been  produced  easily.  It  will  be  more  widelj 
useful  than  many  learned  Tolomes  without  which  it  could  not  hare  been 
written,  but  whkh  it  will  far  surpass  in  oironlation.  A  second  edition 
was  called  for  in  six  weeks  from  its  first  issue.  Beginning  fitly  and  natu- 
rally with  the  externalities,  the  Can<Ni,  MSS.,  and  the  English  Bible,  it 
touches  tersely,  lucidly,  and  wisely.  Inspiration,  Miracles,  Objections,  Con- 
firmations, Eleyating  Influences  of  the  Bible,  Science,  the  Mummies,  Bab- 
ylon, Tyre,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews.  New  matter,  as  admirably  digested 
and  aptly  stated,  marshaling  the  monuments  of  Oriental  lands  as  evidences, 
is  to  be  added  in  the  forthcoming  second  edition.  The  **  BiUiotheca  Sacra  " 
has  borne  testimony  none  too  strong  to  the  '^  felicitous  style  "  of  the  author 
and  his  '^  remarkable  breadth  and  accuracy  of  knowledge."  The  book  will 
be  uniTcrsaUy  prized  by  Christian  thinkers,  and  should  be  as  widely  useful 
among  those  who  are  not  Christians.  It  augurs  well  for  the  ability  and 
clear-sightedness  of  pastors  west  of  the  Mississippi,  when  one  of  them  in  a 
very  laborious  and  responsible  position  can  do  superior  work  like  this. 

George  F.  Maoouh. 

William  E.  Dodge.     The  Christian  Merchant.     By  Carlos  Martth. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.     New  Toric  and  Londcm.    1890.    12mo,  pp.  349. 

This  volume  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  biographies  of  American 
Beformers.  It  is  full  of  inspiration  to  every  good  word  and  work.  The 
life  begins  in  1805  and  closes  in  1883.  It  runs  through  the  most  crowded 
and  strenuous  period  of  the  history  of  New  York  city  and  of  the  nation. 
Its  eight  decades  are  treated  in  as  many  groups  of  chapters,  and  are  all 
of  fascinating  interest.  It  is  especially  rich  in  its  references  to  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Dodge  was  at  once  a  prince  in  trade  and  a  prince 
in  character.  It  is  just  to  claim  for  him,  as  our  author  does,  that  he  b  the 
best  example  in  tlids  generation  of  the  business  man  in  religion  and  the 
religious  man  in  business. 
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WINE  AND  TOBACiX). 

People  drink  and  smoke  not  merely  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do  to  while  away  the  time,  or  to  raise  their  spirits ;  not 
because  of  the  pleasore  they  receive,  but  simply  and  solely  in 
order  to  drown  the  warning  voice  of  oonscionoe.  At  no  other 
period  of  the  world's  histoiy,  I  feel  convinced,  did  mankind 
lead  an  existence  in  which  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  their 
deliberate  actions  were  in  such  evident  conflict  as  at  present. 
It  seems  as  if  the  human  race  in  our  days  had  got  fastened  to 
something  that  is  holding  it  back,  impeding  its  progress.  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  external  cause  which  hinders  it  from 
attaining  the  position  that  belongs  to  it  of  right,  in  virtue  of 
its  present  ideals.  The  cause  in  question  —  or,  if  there  be  sev- 
eral, the  main  cause  —  is  the  physical  state  of  stupefaction  to 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  human  beings  reduce 
themselves  by  means  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

The  deliverance  of  humanity  from  this  terrible  evil  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  race,  and,  apparently,  this  epoch  will 
arrive  in  the  near  future.  The  evil  is  already  recog^nized.  A 
change  in  the  consciousness  of  men  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
brain-poisoning  stimulants  and  narcotics  has  already  taken 
place ;  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  terrible  mischief  they 
produce,  and  they  are  manifesting  this  feeling  in  acts ;  and  this 
imperceptible  change  in  their  consciousness  must  inevitably 
bring  in  its  train  the  emancipation  of  humanity  from  the  influ- 
ence of  all  such  brain  poisons.  This  emancipation  of  mankind 
from  the  thralldom  of  brain  poisons  will  open  their  eyes  to  the 
demands  of  their  consciousness,  and  they  will  forthwith  b^in 
to  put  their  life  in  harmony  with  its  dictates.  This  process 
seems  to  have  already  begun.  And,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
it  is  beginning  in  the  higher  social  classes,  after  all  the  lower 
orders  have  become  infected  with  the  eviL  —  Count  Leo  Tol' 
stoi^  in  Contemporary  Remew. 
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VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  FOB  RED  MEN. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  most  ex- 
traordinary speech  delivered  a  few  moments  ago,  said,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Indian  is  a  bmte  and  that  he  is  not 
susceptible  of  elevation  by  education  or  Christianization.  That 
position  I  deny.  To  affirm  it  is  to  deny  the  gospeL  To  affirm 
it  is  to  deny  the  Book  that  says :  ^^  Grod  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  To  affirm 
it  is  to  deny  that  Christ  died  for  the  Indian.  Has  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  read  the  history  of  his  country?  Has  he 
read  that  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620  and 
dealt  truly  and  justiy  with  the  Indians,  actuated  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  witii  Massasoit 
that  was  unbroken  for  half  a  century?  Has  he  read  of  the  la- 
bors of  the  Apostie  Eliot  for  the  Ibidian  tribes  of  Massachu- 
setts two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  how  that,  daring  the 
dangers  of  wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians,  he  took  an  Indian 
trail,  and  for  years  preached  the  gospel  to  these  red  men,  and 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  education?  Has  he  read  that 
this  good  man  translated  a  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  that 
a  copy  now  preserved  in  the  New  England  Historical  Society 
of  Massachusetts  bears  evidence  of  his  zeal  and  sacrificing  la- 
bor? Does  he  know  that  when  King  Philip's  war  broke  out  in 
the  country  the  converts  of  Eliot  remained  loyal  and  steadfast 
friends  of  the  white  people?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  with  his  limited  observation,  is  wiser  than 
philanthropic  men  and  women  who  have  visited  all  the  Indian 
countries  and  made  the  Indian  question  an  exhaustive  subject 
of  study  for  years  ?  The  charge  that  the  Indian  is  a  brute,  not 
susceptible  of  elevation,  is  preposterous,  and  contradicts  the 
facts  already  fully  demonstrated.  It  controverts  the  command- 
ment to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  would  except  the  red  men. 

We  sent  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  found 
them  a  nation  of  cannibals.  The  missionaries  of  that  island 
converted  the  natives  to  a  Christian  and  civilized  nation.  We 
send  the  herald  of  the  Cross,  the  flag  of  Emmanuel,  to  the  jun- 
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gle  of  India,  to  the  empire  of  Japan  and  China,  to  the  Congo 
of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  onr  missionaries  report  success, 
and  that  civilization  and  elevation  of  the  degraded  masses  that 
sit  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  follow.  Is  the  red  man 
alone  excepted  from  the  prayer,  *^  Thy  Kingdom  come :  Thy 
Will  be  Done?" 

Is  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  correct?  The 
only  possible  conclusion  of  the  policy  advocated  by  him  is 
extermination.  That  policy  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  it  cost  the  government  of  the  United  States 
$1,000,000  to  shoot  an  Indian.  I  submit  that  it  will  be  in- 
finitely wiser  to  continue  the  experiment  of  reversing  that 
policy,  and  push  to  the  end  and  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
present  policy  of  Christianizing  and  educating  these  poor,  be- 
nighted sons  of  the  forest. 

I  have  myself  visited  the  schools  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  and 
have  myself  witnessed  the  progress  and  success  of  the  experi- 
ment there  being  tried,  as  well  as  at  Carlisle,  to  Christianize 
and  give  an  industrial  education  to  Indian  youth.  The  gentle- 
man says :  *^  Grive  them  plows  and  hoes,  and  compel  them  to 
work,  but  give  them  no  books  and  no  education."  Pray,  will  it 
injure  the  Indian  in  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life  to  have  his 
cldldren  educated  ?  The  gentleman  says  the  Indian  is  debased 
and  degraded  in  Arizona.  I  answer  that  the  present  policy  of 
the  government  and  of  our  present  Indian  Conmiissioner,  Gen- 
eral Morgan,  is  to  seek  to  elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
by  educating  his  children  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  the 
reservation  schools.  I  submit  that  peace  is  better  than  war, 
and  that  the  present  policy  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  practical 
common  sense. 

The  committee  on  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  had  a  bill  on  the  calendar  for  many  months  which 
has  an  important  bearing,  to  my  mind,  upon  the  Indian  ques- 
tion«  That  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  seven  times,  and  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Ohio,  has  so  far 
sought  in  vain  from  the  Speaker  of  liiis  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  Bules  a  day  for  the  consideration 
of  this  important  business.    The  bill  is  one  to  create  a  commis- 
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sion  to  investigate  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  its  relation  to 
pauperism,  crime,  insanity,  taxation,  race  troubles  at  the  South, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Indian  troubles  in  the  &r  West.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  oonmiission  would  develop 
the  foot  that  these  Indian  troubles  were  largely  due  to  strong 
drink,  as  I  believe  the  race  troubles  at  the  South  are.  To  my 
mind  there  was  something  pathetic  and  touching  in  the  remark 
made  by  one  of  the  visiting  Indians,  who  said  that  ^^his  people 
wanted  to  go  to  heaven  when  they  died,  the  same  as  white  peo- 
ple, but  that  they  wanted  more  to  eat  until  it  was  time  to  go." 

A  ¥ris6  and  statesmanlike  policy  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  such  a  policy  as  will  lead  the  Indian  tribes,  by 
education,  civilization,  Christianization,  and  elevation  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil  and  self-support- 
ing. Such  a  policy  is  a  part  of  practical  wisdom  and  sound 
sense,  and  that  is  my  reply  to  the  Young  Man  Afraid  of  Indian 
Education,  the  delegate  from  Arizona.  —  Hon.  E,  A.  Morscj  of 
MiMsachusetta^  in  House  of  Hepresentatives^  Washington. 

FALESTINIAN  LITEBATUBE  BEFORE  THE  EXOPUS. 

It  has  long  been  tacitly  assumed  that  both  the  Israelites 
themselves,  and  the  populations  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  books  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  during  the  age  of  the  Judges. 
The  literary  period  of  Israel  has  been  supposed  to  commence 
with  SamueL  The  oldest  inscription  yet  discovered  in  the 
PhcBnician  alphabet,  the  date  of  which  can  be  determined  with 
certainty,  is  that  of  the  Moabito  king  M^sha,  the  contemporary 
of  Ahab.  If  the  art  of  writing  had  been  known  centuries  ear- 
lier, how  is  it,  it  has  been  asked,  that  no  older  inscriptions  have 
been  found  ?  The  want  of  such  inscriptions  has  been  regarded 
as  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  ^^sumption  that  the  literary 
age  of  Israel  began  only  with  the  rise  of  the  Israelitish  king- 
dom. For  all  earlier  events,  the  historian  of  a  later  day  had  to 
appeal  to  tradition  and  legend,  instead  of  contemporaneous  lit- 
erary testimony. 

The  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  lately  discovered  in  Egypt,  and 
more  especially  the  letters  of  Ebed-tob,  have  shown  that  the  as- 
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sumption  is  not  justified  by  fact.  It  is  trne  that,  in  the  epoch 
to  which  they  belong,  the  literature  of  the  country  ¥ras  not  in- 
scribed upon  papyrus  or  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  Phcenician 
alphabet.  It  was  intrusted  to  the  more  enduring  material  of 
clay,  while  the  language  and  script  in  which  it  was  preserved 
were  alike  disused  in  the  Palestine  of  a  later  day.  But  the  Is- 
raelitish  conquest  of  Canaan  did  not  destroy  the  libraries  which 
existed  in  certain  of  the  cities  which  successfully  resisted  the 
conqueror;  and,  where  the  libraries  remained  uninjured,  read- 
ers who  could  make  use  of  them  would  have  remained  too. 
Samuel  and  his  contemporaries  were  not  compelled  to  trust  to 
tradition  and  legend  for  the  earlier  history  of  their  country ; 
there  were  written  documents  in  plenty  which  they  could  con- 
sult. And  a  comparison  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Crenesis 
with  the  contents  of  the  letters  of  Ebed-tob  has  shown  us  that 
they  actually  did  consult  them ;  the  description  of  Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem,  mythical  as  it  has  often  been  alleged  to  be, 
turns  out  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  &ct.  Nothing  can 
prove  more  clearly  that  neither  the  ancient  records  of  Jerusa- 
lem nor  a  knowledge  of  their  contents  had  perished  when  the 
Book  of  Grenesis  ¥ras  written ;  and  what  ¥ras  true  of  Jerusalem 
must  have  been  true  of  other  cities  of  Palestine  as  well.  We 
now  know  that  both  scribe  and  reader  existed  in  Palestine  long 
before  the  time  of  Deborah,  and  that  the  conclusions  adverse  to 
the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  contrary  belief,  must  fall  along  with  the  foun- 
dation on  which  they  rest.  —  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce^  of  Oxford 
University^  England. 

POLITICAL  BOMANISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Popery  is  not  only  a  religious  faith,  it  is  a  state  policy.  As 
to  practical  effect  I  might  reverse  this  sequence  and  say  that 
Popery  is  a  state  policy  first,  and  a  religious  faith  second.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Popery  that  it  does  not  conceal  its  political 
purpose  and  claim.  It  wants  to  rule  the  world.  When  kings 
and  thrones  stand  in  its  way  they  must  be  abased  or  removed* 
Its  own  words  are,  ^^  The  temporad  authority  should  be  subject 
to  the  spiritual  power."     (See  the  Unam  Sanctam.^    This  one 
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sentence  determines  my  attitude  towards  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posed bill.  I  am  not  in  the  faintest  d^p'ee  animated  by  reli- 
gious prejudice.  A  man  can  honestly  be  an  agnostic  and  an 
Englishman,  but  he  cannot  be  a  thorough  Englishman  and  a 
consistent  Papist.  Yet  even  assuming  that  some  degree  of  reli- 
gious bitterness  entered  almost  unconsciously  into  my  hostility, 
the  Papist  cannot  visit  me  with  recriminations  because  his  ovm 
**  Syllabus/'  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  condemns 
with  ^^  fearfully  energetic  epithets,  •  .  .  toleration  of  noncon- 
formity, liberty  of  conscience,  •  .  .  and  the  definition  by  the 
state  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  church."  Not  because  the 
Papist  believes  in  transubstantiation  would  I  exclude  him  from 
the  woolsack,  but  because,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says  (^^  Vatican 
Decrees,"  p.  61),  *^  Rome  requires  a  convert,  who  now  joins 
her,  to  forfeit  his  moral  and  mental  freedom,  and  to  place  his 
loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another."  Suppose  we 
adopt  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  and  describe  the  bill  thus:  — 
^*  A  bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  men  who  have  forfeited 
their  moral  and  mental  freedom  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,"  etc.  How  would  the  proposal  be  then  regarded? 
Yet  this  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  definition.  I  contend  that 
^*'  Roman  Catholic  "  is  more  than  a  religious  term ;  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  utter  surrender  of  mind  and  conscience  to  the  will  of  the 
Pope,  and  on  this  ground  alone  I  protest  agunst  the  Bill  being 
associated  with  the  sacred  policy  of  removing  strictly  religious 
disabilities.  —  Hev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker y  London, 


QUESTIONS  TO  SPECIALISTS. 

REFLT  BT  THE  REV.  8.  8.  MATHEWS,  AT  THE  MONDAY  LECTURE,  FEBRUARY  2. 

101.   What  are  the  latest  Mischiefs  ofMomumism  f 

Whoeyer  opens  his  eyes  apon  Momumism  for  the  first  time  sees  a  new 
world.  This  is  trae,  however  wide  his  previous  travels  may  have  been.  I 
have  traveled  in  the  last  four  years  150,000  miles,  in  a  great  many  ooon- 
tries  ;  and  I  believe  this  statement  cannot  be  controverted.  The  fraudulent 
character  of  Mormcmism  oomes  to  view  in  three  ways. 

1.  In  the  character  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder,  who,  bom  in  Vermont, 
moving  early  with  his  parents  to  Connecticut  and  then  to  Central  New  York, 
had  a  remarkable  gift  for  deception,  and  assiduously  cultivated  the  same  as 
though  bound,  by  all  the  modes  possible,  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
sure  as  a  most  consummate  liar,  and  having  the  most  wonderful  success 
along  that  line. 

2.  The  fraudulent  character  of  Mormonism  comes  to  view  in  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  its  teachings,  which  are  yet  unrepudiated. 

d.  And  in  the  fruits,  intellectual  and  social,  which  follow  these  teachings, 
in  spite  of  the  manifesto.  I  do  not  dare  quote  from  large  numbers  of  the 
hymns,  such  as  could  be  seen  in  Mormon  hymn-books.  Most  of  those 
hymns  cannot  be  quoted  before  a  promiscuous  audience.  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  system  which  not  only  used  to  teach,  but  which  teaches  to-day, 
that  God  himself  is  anthropomorphic  ;  that  He  has  a  body,  a  fleshly  body  ? 
A  &ivorite  Mormon  hymn  contains  this  passage  :  — 

The  God  that  others  worship 

Is  not  the  God  for  me ; 
He  has  not  part  or  body, 

He  cannot  hear  or  see. 

But  I  have  a  God  that  reigns  above, 

A  (Sod  of  power  and  love, 
The  God  of  revelation, 

And  that 's  the  God  for  me. 

And  so  it  goes  <m  for  six  or  eight  or  ten  stanzas.  What  shall  we  say  of 
what  Mormonism  teaches  concerning  the  relations  which  Mary,  the  mother 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  sustained  to  €rod  the  Father  ?  This  is  too  utterly 
blasphemous  for  Christian  lips  to  put  into  words.  What  shall  we  say  of  an 
organization  which  teaches  to-day  that  those  women,  of  whom  it  is  said 
they  *' ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance,"  Mary  and  Martha  and 
others,  sustained  to  our  Lord  Jesus  a  relation  which  we  cannot  utter  in 
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words  ?  What  shall  we  say  conoeniing  an  organiiation  which  teaehes  that 
at  the  wedding  in  Cana  ol  Galilee,  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  himself  the 
bridegroom? 

I  have  no  more  solenm  oonyiction  in  my  sool,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
Tisits  to  remote  places  in  Utah,  than  that  tiie  first  great  thing  that  we  most 
do  in  the  name  of  God  and  oar  ooontry  is  to  look  this  matter  in  the  &oe. 
I  think  the  time  has  gone  by  when  it  will  do  for  as  to  say,  "  It  is  a  bad 
thing  ;  I  wish  something  mi^t  be  done  to  oppose  it.**  The  time  has  come 
when  every  Christian,  when  every  man  and  woman,  should  draw  near  to 
the  brink  of  that  awful  abyss,  look  in  for  a  moment  and  see  something  for 
himself  of  that  awful  state,  that  inexpressible  state  of  degradation  into 
which  these  people  have  fallen.  Remember  that  these  things  which  I  have 
referred  to,  and  many  more  like  them,  are  not  held  as  theories.  I  submit 
that  there  is  not  a  diild  anywhere  in  Utah  to-day,  among  the  Mormons, 
that  is  not  taught  constantly  these  things  ;  so  that  fhey  are  and  hare  been 
continual  and  repeated  topics  of  couYersation  between  boys  and  girls,  yoong 
men  and  women.  €rod  make  the  arm  strong  that  has  been  made  bare  here 
to  strike  that  deadly  foe  to  our  great  commonwealth,  our  country,  and  to 
our  humanity.  €rod  grant  that  we,  as  men  and  women  of  God,  and  pa- 
triots, may  at  last  look  the  matter  in  the  face,  and  then  may  act. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Sunday  Refobm  lias  a  new  and  important  ally  in  the  Mas- 
sachnsetts  Sabbath  Union,  organized  by  a  convention  held  at 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  February  17  and  18.  The  call  for 
the  oonyention  was  issued  by  the  American  Sabbath  Union,  of 
which  Elliot  F.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city  is  chairman 
and  the  Bev.  Dr.  L.  R.  Dunn  secretary.  Among  those  who 
took  prominent  part  in  the  Boston  convention  were  Drs.  Flumb, 
Thomas,  Little,  Brodbeck,  Miner,  Chadboume,  Adams,  Wood, 
L.  R.  Dunn,  and  Professor  Steele. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  convention  took  strong 
ground  against  Sunday  saloons  and  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
resolutions  will  be  found  to  be  admirably  dear  and  sound  in 
opposition  to  the  Continental,  or  merely  Dominican,  view  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  resolutions,  reported  by  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Daniel  Steele,  of  the  Boston  University 
Theological  School,  Joseph  Cook,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  were 
warmly  discussed,  point  by  point,  and,  after  several  careful 
modifications,  were  unanimously  adopted  as  follows :  — 

Resolved,  that  we  believe  that  when  Christ  said  '^  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man  "  he  uttered  a  principle  of  perpetual  validity.  We  depre- 
eate  that  theological  instruction  which  severs  all  connection  between 
the  Lord's  Day  and  the  principle  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  as  recog- 
nized in  revelation  at  the  creation,  and  in  the  fourth  commandment. 

Resolved,  that  we  believe  that  the  substitution  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  for  the  seventh  day,  as  a  Sabbath,  with  undiminished  moral  obli- 
gation, was  intended  by  the  '^  Lord  of  the  Sabbath "  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  resurrection,  and  that  it  was  confirmed  by  apostolic 
precept  and  example. 

Resolved,  that  we  wiU  resist  all  attempts  to  divest  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  of  the  sacredness  of  the  divine 
law. 

Resolved,  that  we  are  living  in  a  dme  when  formidable  forces  of  greed 
and  lust  are  combining  to  destroy  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  when 
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these  forces  can  be  Tanqnished  only  hj  the  united  efforts  of  all  who 
haye  in  their  hearts  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Christian  chorch,  the  salt 
of  oar  civilization  and  of  oar  political  institutions ;  therefore  we  hail 
the  American  Sabhath  Union  as  a  providential  institution,  affording  a 
platform  on  which  all  Christian  patriots  and  philanthropists  can  stand. 

Resolved,  that  we  admire  the  choice  which  that  anion  has  made  of 
a  secretary  for  the  New  England  States,  Bev.  Lewis  B.  Dann,  D.  D., 
whom  we  cordially  welcome  as  a  leader  and  an  organizer  of  oar  Chris- 
tian forces  in  this  crisis  of  oar  history,  and  we  pray  that  he  may  be 
tiie  agent,  ander  God,  of  a  great  reformation  in  New  England,  rein- 
stating the  holy  Sabbath  in  tiie  hearts  of  all  the  people. 

Resolved,  that  we  call  on  all  lovers  of  good  order  to  ase  their  infla- 
ence  to  oppose  those  open  and  avowed  foes  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  — 
the  saloon  and  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

Resolved,  that  we  orge  all  lovers  of  order  not  to  give  the  weight  of 
their  own  example  to  the  increasing  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day  by 
the  moltitades  who  seek  their  own  pleasore  on  that  day  by  the  ose  of 
the  varioas  means  of  pablic  conveyance. 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  earnestly  protests  against  tiie  opening 
of  the  Colombian  exposition  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  expresses  its  con- 
viction that  one  of  the  best  effects  of  the  exposition  upon  oar  own  citi- 
zens and  apon  visitors  from  foreign  coontries  wonld  resalt  from  the 
closing  of  tiie  gates  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  accordance  with  historie  pre- 
cedent and  God's  commandment 

Resolved,  that  we  send  oar  Christian  greeting  to  the  members  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  who,  seeing  the  connection 
between  Sabbath  desecration  and  drnnkenness,  have  extended  their 
labors  into  this  important  field,  thas  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
apas  tree  of  intemperance. 

Resolved,  that  we  earnestly  request  every  pastor  in  Massachasetts 
to  devote  one  Sanday  in  each  year  to  the  discussion  of  the  Sunday 
labor  question. 

Resolved,  that  we  request  the  American  Sabbath  Union  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  observance  by  the  varioas  churches  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  a  special  Sabbath  for  the  discussion  of  the  Sunday  observ- 
ance problem. 

The  chair  annonnoed  as  the  committee  to  petition  the  legis- 
lature relative  to  the  publication  of  Sunday  papers  the  follow- 
ing :  Joseph  Cook,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Rev.  Dr.  Grordon,  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  Brodbeck,  Rev.  Dr.  Chadboume,  Hon.  Jonar 
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than  A.  Lane,  and  Hon.  E.  EL  Dunn,  with  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. 

The  committee  on  constitution  for  a  state  auxiliary  to  the 
national  union  reported  the  following  constitution :  — 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  shall  consist  of  all  men  and  women  citizens  of  the  State  who  are 
interested  in  secnring  the  objects  for  which  it  is  constituted,  and  who 
agree  to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  association  not  less  than  one  ' 
dollar  per  year.  The  moneys  so  collected  in  counties  in  which  there 
are  county  societies,  to  be  diyided  equally  between  the  county  society 
and  the  state  association. 

All  such  persons  being  present  at  its  convention,  and  registering 
their  names,  shall  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  to 
vote  on  all  questions  before  it 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  to  promote,  in  every  legitimate  way,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  to  serve  as  a 
bond  of  union  among  the  friends  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  president,  six  vice-presidents,  a  correspond- 
ing, or  field  secretary,  a  recording  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  who 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  convention  at  its  annual  meeting.  These  offi- 
cers, with  several  additional  members,  shall  constitute  the  board  of 
managers. 

Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  such  officers. 
The  board  of  managers  shall  appoint  a  county  secretary  in  each 
county  in  the  State. 

4.  The  association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time  and  pUu^  as 
may  be  dengnated  by  the  convention,  or  by  the  board  of  managers, 
who,  together  with  the  pastors  of  the  place  where  it  may  meet,  shall 
be  the  conunittee  of  arrangements  for  that  meeting. 

5.  The  association  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  American  Sabbath 
Union. 

6.  The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  following  officers  were  eleisted :  — 

President,  Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost,  Chelsea;  vice-presidents,  Hon. 
William  Glaflin,  Bev.  A.  S.  Gumbart,  Hon.  Newton  Talbot,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Gilchrist,  Mr.  C.  B.  Botsf ord ;  corresponding  secretary,  Bev. 
George  A  Crawford,  D.  D. ;  treasurer,  Bev.  W.  C.  Wood ;  board  of 
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nuuiagen,  Bey.  Dn.  J.  H.  Twombly,  A.  B.  dftik,  A.  H.  Flomb,  B. 
J.  Adama,  M.  D.  EneeUnd,  A.  A.  Miner. 

Bey.  W.  C.  Wood  reported  from  the  oommittee  to  ascertain 
the  present  and  legal  requirement  in  regard  to  Sunday  papers. 
This  is  found  in  chapter  391,  section  2,  of  the  acts  of  1887. 
It  excepts  from  the  operation  of  the  law  for  Sunday  obseryance 
the  publication  of  Sunday  papers.  The  conyention  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Besolved^  That  a  committee  be  iqppointed  to  reqaest  a  hearii^  from 
the  lagislatore  of  Massachusetto  that  in  the  act  of  1887,  sec.  2,  ""to 
farther  r^:iilate  the  obseryance  of  the  Lord's  Day,"  the  foUowing 
words  be  stricken  oat,  to  wit,  '^  nor  the  preparation,  printing,  and  pab- 
lishing  of  newspapers,  nor  the  sale  and  dehyery  of  newspiqpers,"  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  just  or  sufficient  reason  why  the  pubhshing 
and  sale  of  newspapers  should  receiye  discrimination  from  the  State 
oyer  any  other  form  of  business  or  labor  on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  main 
purpose  of  these  papers  being  notoriously  and  ayowedly  the  gain  to  the 
publishers  and  the  adyertising  of  business,  and  the  weUrknown  char- 
acter of  the  other  contents  of  sach  papers  not  fomishing  ai^  groand 
for  discrimination  in  their  f ayor  as  either  a  work  of  necessity  or  char- 
ity, or  promotiye  of  healthfol  thought  or  good  morals  in  the  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth. 

In  whateyer  other  respects  our  land  has  improTed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  oertainly  has  not  in  social  purity.  Har- 
lotry's show-cases  are  as  open  and  undisturbed  as  those  of  the 
jeweler  in  Butte,  Helena,  Portland,  Or^;on,  and  Chicago.  The 
infamous  signs  ^^Miss  Jennie,"  ^^Miss  Lizzie,"  mingle  with 
those  of  honest  trade.  These  places  are  really  licensed  by  the 
police  authorities,  under  the  guise  of  a  quarterly  or  monthly 
fine.  Men  are  solicited  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  eyen  on  the 
way  to  church.  Not  a  few  physicians  petition  the  legblatures 
to  make  the  way  of  transgressors  easier  by  state  regpilation  of 
vice.  A  grand  jury  in  Baltimore  recommended  such  regulation. 
Many  of  the  States  by  law  allow  a  mere  child's  consent  to  her 
own  ruin  to  protect  the  seducer  against  punishment,  and  in  no 
state,  as  we  are  informed,  is  the  age  of  consent  as  high  as 
twenty-one  years.  Nor  have  the  States  reached  the  only  safe 
moral  basis  of  divorce,  namely,  that  absolute  divorce  with  per- 
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mifldon  to  marry  again  shall  be  granted  only  in  case  of  adultery, 
and  only  to  the  innocent  party.  The  statistics  of  divorce  are 
among  the  most  apalling  evidences  of  growing  impurity.  Qeorge 
B.  Stetson  in  the  ^*  Andover  Beview  "  says :  ^^  My  own  observa- 
tion is  that  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  all  New  England, 
the  offenses  aga^ist  chastity  are  the  most  alarming  features  of 
the  time." 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  moral  epidemic?  The  causea 
manifestly  include  the  following :  (1)  lax  divorce  laws ;  (2) 
immodest  toilets  and  hugging  dances  in  ^society";  (3)  nude 
pictures  and  statuary  in  respectable  h<»nes  and  picture  galleries ; 
(4)  pictures  of  leering,  half  dressed  harlots  on  the  advertising 
sheets  not  only  of  liquor  dealers,  theatres,  and  tobacconists,  but 
of  many  other  dealers  also ;  (5)  the  unrestrained  nudity  and 
nastiness  of  theatres ;  (6)  the  firee  sale  on  railroad  trains  and 
elsewhere  of  sensational  newspapers  and  of  novels  ^^  prohibited 
in  Europe," —  sometimes  so  marked  —  which  play  upon  the  pas- 
sions like  a  keyboard ;  (7)  the  convenient  brotheL 

The  radical  cure  of  this  epidemic  must  include  the  removal  of 
the  cause  as  well  as  the  displacing  power  of  a  new  and  divine 
affection.  Those  who  have  faint  hearts  whenever  any  moral  re- 
form is  proposed,  especially  if  it  be  the  suppression  of  open  har- 
lotry, may  find  in  Toronto  a  practical  answer,  a  city  of  200,000 
inhabitants  without  a  ^^  Hells'  half  acre,"  or  even  one  brothel 
known  to  the  police.  As  to  the  otjher  roots  of  impurity.  Dr. 
Dike  says  wisely  that  lax  divorce  is  not  to  be  cut  off  at  one 
stroke  by  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  a  uniform  constitutional 
law  for  the  whole  land,  but  that  this  result  is  to  be  secured 
after  the  fashion  of  the  campaign  for  temperance  education 
laws,  by  obtaining  the  enactment  of  the  right  sort  of  laws  in  the 
States,  one  by  one.  The  pulpit  and  Christian  press  must  be  the 
chief  reliance  in  the  fight  with  the  gilded  lust  of  the  parlor,  the 
theatre,  the  bookstore,  and  the  art  gallery,  with  Mr.  Comstock's 
moral  quarantine  as  their  reinforcement.  Why  do  not  the  true 
women  who  are  insulted  in  shop  windows  by  pictures  of  lewd 
women  smoking  and  leering,  both  individually  and  collectively 
insist  that  the  merchants  they  and  their  pure  husbands  and 
brothers  and  sons  are  to  trade  with  must  not  make  their  win- 
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dowB  into  the  harlot's  show-cases?  Jnster  wages  and  better 
homes  for  working  women  are  also  needed. 

If  the  evil  is  appalling,  there  is  enoooragement  in  the  fact 
.  that  the  Social  Purity  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 
White  Cross  Leagae,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
State  Regulation  of  Vice,  Mr.  Comstock's  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Vice,  and  especially  the  churches,  are  by  literature 
4ind  new  life  seeking  to  insert  into  the  diseased  body  politic 
effective  remedies. 

In  1497,  Savonarola,  the  very  patron  saint  of  art,  called  on 
the  people  of  Florence  to  bring  whatever  corrupting  books  or 
pictures  they  possessed  and  bum  them  in  the  public  square.  In 
the  interest  of  art  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
morals,  we  need  such  purging  fires. 

If  it  were  true,  as  asserted  by  Saturday-keepers,  that  the 
Lord's  Day  was  not  called  *^  Sabbath  "  by  the  early  church,  it 
would  not  disprove  the  claim  that  it  is  ^^  the  Christian  Sabbath." 
Apostles,  after  the  fashion  of  prophets,  may  have  spoken  better 
than  they  knew  when  they  transferred  die  substance  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day.  The  early  church  did  not  see 
that  the  Bible  forbids  slaveiy.  It  may  not  have  seen,  at  first, 
that  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  Sabbath.  It  was  manifestly  a 
Providential  necessity  that  they  should  not  see  this  until  they 
had  been  fully  weaned  irom  what  was  Jewish  in  the  Sabbath 
—  its  doubled  sacrifices;  its  Saturday  keeping;  its  fireless 
hearth,  unsuitable  for  universal  adoption;  its  capital  punish- 
ment for  Sabbath-breaking.  Even  when  a  part,  at  least,  of 
that  early  church  saw  clearly  that  the  Lord's  Day  had  fallen  heir 
to  all  the  riches  of  the  former  Sabbath,  they  did  not  generally 
adopt  the  old  name,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  would  have 
been  as  confusing  as  to  call  the  Methodist  denomination  Catho- 
lic, in  New  York,  or  to  call  it  in  Massachusetts,  ^^  the  Orthodox 
Church,"  a  term  colloquially  understood  to  mean  Congrega- 
tionaL  Besides,  the  term  Lord's  Day,  which  controversy  has 
led  many  of  us  to  use  less  than  the  term  Christian  Sabbath,  was 
to  them  a  more  regnant  word,  with  its  fresh  resurrection  laurels 
upon  it. 
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But  the  literature  of  the  early  church  shows  not  only  that 
the  Decalogue,  Sabbath  and  all,  was  recognized  as  in  full  force ; 
not  only  that  the  worship  and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  charac- 
terized the  Lord's  Day ;  but  also  that  the  name  Sabbath,  in 
strict  usage,  was  applied  to  the  new  day.  Barnabas,  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  uses  the  term,  ^^  the  false  and  true  Sabbath,"  ap- 
plying the  latter  term,  as  the  context  shows,  to  the  Lord's  Day. 
Eusebius,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  says  of  the 
Lord's  Day :  ^^  On  this  day  we  assemble  after  the  interval  of 
six  days,  and  celebrate  holy  a/nd  spiritual  Sabbath ;  even  all 
nations  redeemed  by  Him  assemble  and  do  those  things  accord- 
ing to  the  spiritual  law  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do 
on  the  Sabbath.  All  things  which  it  was  right  to  do  on  the 
Sabbath,  these  we  have  transferred  to  the  Lord's  Day  "  (quoted 
by  Rev.  Jas.  Orr,  D.  D.,  Prize  Essay,  p.  60).  Augustine  con- 
curred *with  those  who  enjoined  that  ^^  all  the  glory  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  should  be  transferred  to  the  Lord's  Day,"  which 
last  he  calls  the  Christian  Sabbath  by  implication  from  the 
contrasting  adjective  ^^  Jewish."  He  also  says  that  '^  the  Chris- 
tian observes  the  Sabbath  spiritually." 

In  tibe  face  of  such  passages,  it  is  passing  strange  that  any 
one  should  assert  that  the  application  of  either  the  Sabbath  idea 
or  the  Sabbath  name  to  the  Lord's  Day  was  an  invention  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  removed  the  misap- 
prehensions of  the  Bef  ormers  and  restored  the  view  of  Augustine 
and  the  Fathers.  But  more  clearly  than  Fathers  or  Puritans, 
the  church  of  to-day  sees  that  the  Fourth  Commandment,  even 
in  its  letter,  is  not  bound  to  Saturday,  and  is  kept  as  surely  as 
those  whose  ^^  seventh  day  "  after  six  of  work  is  Sunday,  as  it 
ever  was  by  those  who  observed  Saturday.  There  was  indeed, 
in  the  age  of  the  Fathers,  and  even  in  the  age  of  the  Puritans, 
"  more  light  to  break  forth  out  of  God's  Word." 

Woman  Suffbaqists  of  Massachusetts  in  State  Convention 
at  Tremont  Temple,  January  28,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— 

1.  We  reaiBrm  the  admirable  resolatioiui  reported  bj  Wendell  Fhillipfl 
and  adopted  by  the  first  national  woman's  rights  eonventimi  in  1860. 
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2.  We  oongratalate  the  friends  of  woman's  riglits  upon  the  fundamental 
changes  effected  during  the  past  40  years  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  so- 
cial, indostrialy  legal,  political,  and  religions  disabilities  of  women  —  changes 
which  are  at  once  a  basis  and  a  guarantee  of  the  full  enfranchisement  of 
woman  in  the  near  future.    Among  these  changes  are  : 

The  modification  or  repeal  of  the  old  English  common  law  oonoeming  the 
domestic  relations  of  women  as  wiyes,  mothers,  and  widows. 

The  admission  of  women  to  almost  every  department  of  skilled  indnstKy, 
and  to  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 

Coeducation  in  a  large  majority  of  American  colleges  ^  in  Oberlin,  Cor- 
nell, Boston  University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bates, 
Colby,  Wesleyan,  and  Swarthmore,  the  state  universities  of  Vermont,  Miohi« 
gan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  establishment  of  women's  colleges,  such  as  Yassar,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  in  conmiunities  where  the  semi-barbaric  ex- 
clusion of  women  still  lingers  in  the  older  colleges. 

Women's  admission  to  numerous  private  and  puUio  positions  of  trusty 
hcmor,  and  emoluments,  as  officers  of  banks  and  other  corporations,  as  mem- 
bers of  school  conunittees,  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  commis- 
sioners of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity,  overseers  of  the  poor,  police  matrons, 
physicians  in  insane  asylums,  justices  of  the  peace,  notaries  public,  etc 

3.  The  establishment  of  full  political  equality  for  women  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  her  people,  after  twenty-<Hie 
years'  practical  ezperienoe,  ratified  by  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
marks  a  revolution  in  the  political  status  of  women  in  America,  and  will 
hereafter  give  the  women  of  the  nation  United  States  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives elected  in  part  by  the  votes  of  women. 

4.  Full  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  municipal  woman  suffrage  in  Kan- 
sas, and  school  suffrage  for  women  in  twenty-two  States  give  assurance  thai 
women  will  soon  be  recognized  everywhere  as  the  political  equals  of  men. 

5.  In  every  State  where  there  is  no  express  constitutional  impediment  we 
advise  suffragists  to  demand  fuU  suffrage  by  legislative  enactment,  and  in 
all  other  States  to  demand  statutes  conferring  municipal  and  presidential 
suffrage  on  women. 

6w  We  send  our  grateful  greeting  to  the  men  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
who  in  Kansas  have  made  the  first  act  of  their  accession  to  power  a  demand 
for  equal  political  rights  for  women  ;  also  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  representing  500,000  workingmen,  for  their  appeal  just  made  to 
Congress  for  a  woman  suffrage  constitutional  amendment 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  oele- 
brated  its  seyenteenth  anniversary  in  the  hall  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York  city,  Tuesday  evening 
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JaDoary  20th«  Theie  was  a  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  annual 
expenses  for  the  year  were  $8,684.50.  This  included  rent,  sal- 
aries, printing  annual  report,  and  all  incidental  expenses  of 
travel,  securing  evidence,  etc.  This  society  also  paid  a  defi- 
ciency of  $2,098.01.  It  receivjdd  $8,942.08  subscriptions,  be- 
sides witness  fees  from  Mr.  Comstock  amounting  to  $568.89, 
showing  a  balance  due  the  treasurer  of  $1,687.71.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  two  bequests,  one  from  W.  W.  Frothingham  of 
$800,  which  was  the  first  ever  received  by  the  society,  and 
another  of  $2,500  from  the  estate  of  F.  H.  Cossit,  was  an- 
nounced as  having  been  received  towards  a  permanent  fund. 

The  treasurer  enlarged  at  some  length  u{x>n  the  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  riper  experience  and  enlarged  opportunities 
for  good,  and  ever  pressing  demands  upon  the  time,  strength, 
and  ability  of  the  secretary  and  chief  special  agent,  Mr.  An- 
thony Comstock,  his  salary  was  still  the  same  as  voted  him  in 
1874.  He  further  stated  that  Mr.  Comstock  had  paid  into  the 
treasury  since  the  organization  of  the  society  personal  fees 
and  earnings  amounting  to  $10,589.38.  A  plea  ¥ras  made,  not 
for  more  money  to  pay  increased  salaries,  but  for  money  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  this  organization. 

The  board  of  managers'  report  disclosed  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  141  arrests  had  been  made,  also  that  156 
cases  had  been  brought  to  trial,  out  of  which  155  convictions, 
or  pleas  of  ^^  guilty,"  had  been  secured.  Out  of  a  total  of  386 
cases  brought  to  trial  during  the  last  three  years,  381  had  been 
convicted.  The  report  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  police  and  prosecuting  attorneys  of 
the  city  of  New  York  in  aiding  this  work  of  moral  reform. 
The  tabular  statement  shows  that  more  than  two  tons  of  ob- 
scene books,  pictures,  and  plates  for  printing  the  same  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  year  1890 ;  208,783  lotteiy  tickets, 
64,356  lottery  circulars,  245,347  pool  tickets,  16,901  chips  for 
gambling,  14,861  lottery  policies,  and  over  20,500  ^^  green 
goods  "  circulars  have  also  been  seized  during  the  year  1890, 
besides  a  quantity  of  other  gambling  paraphernalia.  The  total 
number  of  arrests  made  lyr  the  society  thus  far  amounted  to 
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1,621,  while  the  total  of  matter  seized  was  forty-three  and  one 
quarter  tons  of  obscene  matter,  and  fourteen  and  one  half  tons 
of  gambling  material  and  paraphernalia.  The  report  of  Ihe 
board  of  managers  was  receiTed  with  many  expressions  of 
marked  approval* 

There  were  present  upon  th^  platfiarm,  Messrs.  Samuel  Col- 
gate, president,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  William  E.  Dodge,  Welcome 
G.  Hitchcock,  Bev.  H.  L.  Wayland  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
brother,  Judge  Francis  Wayland  of  the  Law  University  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Also  Bev.  Wm.  A.  Bice,  Bev.  Dr.  Brodish  of 
John  Street  Church,  Mr.  Kiliaen  Van  Bensselaer,  treasurer  of 
the  society,  and  the  secretary,  Anthony  Comstock.  Bev.  Dr. 
Grreer  was  announced  to  speak,  but  was  detained.  Bev.  Dr. 
Wayland,  however,  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  concluding  passage :  — 

You  are  forbidden  by  law  to  have  on  your  premises  an  open  cess- 
pool, spreading  malaria  upon  every  breeze,  filling  the  air  with  mi- 
crobes of  typhoid  and  diphtheria,  and  every  other  zymotic  disease. 
You  are  forbidden  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  bay  up  at  a  bargain  a  lot 
of  clothing  infected  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  dispose  of  it  to  your 
neighbors.     No,  you  may  not  do  what  you  will  with  your  own. 

But  much  better  a  bolt  factory,  a  bone -boiling  establishment, 
slaughter  houses,  infected  clothing,  than  an  establishment  which  sends 
out  moral  malaria  a  thousand  times  more  deadly.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  be  so  far  civilized,  and  shall  have  sach  a  degree 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual,  that  we  shall  say,  *'  Yon 
shall  not  set  up  a  saloon,  and  thereby  depreciate  the  property  all  about 
it"  My  Uberty  involves  the  right  to  protect  myscdf,  to  protect  my 
children,  to  protect  my  neighbors,  from  the  saloon,  from  the  lottery, 
from  books  and  papers  and  pictures  more  deadly  than  the  most  viru- 
lent microbe.  Better  any  bodily  IQ,  better  the  presence  of  the  rotting 
garbage,  better  any  material  infection  than  the  books  and  papers 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  moral  and  physical  pollution. 

The  executive  officer  of  this  society  is  not  a  man  who  is  to  be  ex- 
cused on  the  ground  of  excessive  but  misguided  zeal.  He  is  a  friend 
of  the  human  race.  He  is  the  enemy  only  of  those  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  humanity.  He  is  abused  by  those  whose  censure  is  eulogy, 
and  whose  eulogy  scorches.  He  bears  in  his  body  the  scars  incurred 
in  his  war  in  behalf  of  purity  —  glorious  scars  —  scars  upon  which  he 
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ii»7  lodL  with  pfide  akin  to  that  with  which  the  Apostle  Paul  thought 
of  the  traces  of  the  sconrgiDgs,  which  he  reckoned  as  certifying  the  fact 
of  the  divine  ownership :  '^  I  hear  in  mj  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

Bat  it  is  said  that  the  secretary  used  artifice.  And  did  not  Grant  ? 
Did  not  Washington  ?  And  shaJl  not  artifice  be  nsed>  if  necessary,  in 
this  war  for  the  preservation  of  all  we  hold  sacred  and  good  ?  For 
myself,  I  stand  with  Anthony  Comstock  in  what  he  has  done ;  I  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  stand  by  him  in  what  he  will  do ;  I  heartily  rejoice 
in  the  success  which  has  attended  him  and  this  society  in  their  efforts 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  for  the  maintenance  of  purity. 

Against  this  society,  people  urge  only  sentimental  objections.  Grood 
people  exclaim,  with  a  shudder,  ^  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it.  It 
is  all  too  had  to  talk  about."  <'Too  bad  to  talk  about ;  "  yes;  but, 
alas  I  not  too  bad  to  exist.  That  which  is  ruining  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  for  time  and  for  eternity,  which  is  planting  the  seeds  of 
loathsome  disease  that  will  continue  through  generation  after  genera* 
tion,  finds  its  security  in  its  vileness,  and  in  the  fact  that  good  men 
and  good  women  shrink  from  touching  it  and  from  speaking  of  it 
Our  only  safety  is  in  a  warfare  that  shall  not  end  except  in  the  exter- 
mination of  everything  that  panders  to  vice  and  pollution,  and  that 
kindles  in  men  the  flames  of  helL 

The  World's  Week  of  Prayer  for  the  Sabbath  the  first  week 
of  April,  5  to  12,  which  has  been  increasingly  observed  for  sev- 
end  years,  is  recommended  for  still  more  general  observanoe 
by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  Ameri« 
can  Sabbath  Union.  The  list  of  topics  can  be  had  at  ten  cents 
per  hundred,  or  samples  for  a  stamp  or  two,  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bate- 
ham,  Asheville,  N.  C.  For  churches  that  give  only  two  ser- 
mons and  the  prayer -meeting  to  this  reform,  we  suggest  as 
topics :  "  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  the  Sabbath,"  «  The  Duty 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  to  the  Sabbath,"  «  The  Duty  of 
the  Individual  to  the  Sabbath." 

We  who  believe  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath hold  that  its  law  is  the  world's  Fourth  Commandment, 
separated  from  all  merely  Jewish  by-laws,  and  that  this  com- 
mandment has  in  it  no  seventh  day  of  the  week,  but  only  a 
^^  seventh  day  "  after  six  of  work,  and  therefore,  although  the 
Jews  observed  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  Sabbath  observance  is 
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Dot  necessarily  Saturday  observanoe.  Sabbath  being  the  name 
of  a  movable  institution^  not  one  of  the  names  of  a  day  of  the 
week.  The  observance  of  ^'  a  particular  day ''  is  therefore  held 
not  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  commandment  The  Satur- 
day-keeper thereupon  exclaims,  ^^  Why  make  such  efforts  to  com- 
pel everybody  to  observe  Sunday?"  We  answer  that  while 
the  commandment  does  not  require  the  Sabbath  to  be  placed 
in  either  Saturday  or  Sunday,  it  does  require  parents  and  chil- 
dren, masters  and  servants,  natives  and  foreigners,  through- 
out a  whole  nation,  to  work  together  six  days,  and  set  apart 
each  regularly-recurring  seventh  day  for  rest  and  worship.  The 
selection  of  the  day,  while  not  made  by  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, has  been  made  by  the  acts  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
which  are  legislative  ^^  acts."  In  any  case,  the  r^^ular  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day,  however  originated,  is  literal  obedience 
to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  —  at  least  one  Jewish  rabbi  ad- 
mits this  —  and  such  being  the  custom  of  the  civilized  world,  it 
is  fair  to  wait  until  some  one  shall  find  some  ^^  specific  command 
of  Ood  "  that  all  men  shall  always  observe  Saturday,  before  we 
turn  back  the  wheels  of  civilization  to  Jewish  Saturday-keeping. 

Ten  years  ago  no  State  in  the  American  Union  required  sci- 
entific Temperance  education  in  its  common  schools.  In  thirty- 
three  States  and  in  all  the  Territories  such  education  is  now 
compulsory.  Our  associate  editor,  Mrs.  Hunt,  by  whose  agency, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  this  reform  has  been  brought 
about,  telegraphs  to  us  from  Baleigh  that  North  Carolina  has 
just  adopted  a  Temperance  education  law  of  the  most  satisfao- 
faotory  kind.  A  great  majority  of  the  future  voters  of  the 
American  Republic  are  now  in  schools  which  teach  total  absti- 
nence as  the  unquestionable  dictate  of  advanced  science. 
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THE  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT. 

At  a  reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  at  their  parlors  on 
Beacon  Hill,  March  9th,  there  was  a  symposium  on  "  Modem  Move- 
ments in  Missions."  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  made  the  leading 
address,  and  he  was  followed  by  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child,  Home  Secre- 
tary of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  Miss  Child  gave  a  deeply 
interesting  report  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  recently  held 
in  Cleveland. 

The  veteran  missionary,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  presided  at  this 
symposium,  and  the  animated  discussion  that  followed  showed  that  all 
hearts  had  been  touched  by  the  eloquent  addresses  oi  Dr.  Gordon  and 
Miss  Child. 

ADDKESS    BY  REV.   A.   J.    GORDON,  D.  D. 

Has  any  snoh  offering  of  young  men  and  women  been  presented  in  onr  age,  in 
our  country,  in  any  age,  in  any  country,  sinoe  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  —  Ex-Presi- 
DEMT  MoCosH. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  consented 
to  speak  only  in  the  most  informal  way,  and  rather  out  of  my 
own  experience  than  theoretically.  I  believe  that  God  never 
makes  half  a  providence.  If  He  creates  a  demand,  He  creates 
the  supply ;  if  He  inspires  a  call,  He  sends  the  answer.  And 
as  I  am  to  speak  this  afternoon  briefly  of  the  students'  move- 
ment and  of  the  artisans'  movement  in  the  work  of  foreign 
missions,  I  desire  to  do  so  distinctly  in  connection  with  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  a  great  providential  development. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  remarkable  missionary  century  of 
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the  Christian  era,  save  the  first ;  and  the  present  is  more  r^ 
niarkable  in  some  particulars  than  that,  for  within  that  first 
century  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  that  the  gospel  had  been 
^*  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven."  But  of 
course  he  meant  simply  the  Eoman  world  when  he  said  it  had 
gone  forth  ^^  into  all  the  world  ;  "  while  this  nineteenth  century 
has  seen  it  carried  literally  into  all  the  great  world,  into  every 
country  under  heaven. 

Now  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  man's  extremity  is  Ood's 
opportunity.  But  let  me  turn  it  about  and  reverently  say  that 
God's  extremity  is  man's  opportunity.  I  believe  that  a  crisis 
has  come  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions ;  that  our  Lord,  so  to 
speak,  is  in  straits,  —  so  many  doors  open,  so  many  crying  out  for 
the  gospel,  and  so  few  laborers  to  send  into  the  field  compared 
with  the  need,  that  He  is  pressed  in  heart.  And  this,  we  may 
believe,  is  the  reason  why  He  has  laid  his  hand  now  upon  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  graduates  through  the  inspiration  of  learned 
men  whose  hearts  have  been  enlisted  in  this  work,  and  now 
upon  men  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  slums  through  the 
efforts  of  leaders  like  General  Booth,  —  soldiers  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  —  who  in  connection  with  their  home  work  have 
also  distinguished  themselves  as  foreign  missionaries.  He  is 
enlisting  all  sorts  of  helpers,  as  though  He  were  in  haste  to  have 
his  work  done ;  calling  out  the  reserves,  we  may  say,  putting 
the  "  eleventh  hour  laborers  "  into  the  field.  And  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  think  those  eleventh  hour  laborers  have  been  al- 
together too  much  disparaged.  They  were  eleventh  hour  labor- 
ers because,  as  they  said,  they  had  been  waiting  all  day,  and  no 
man  had  hired  them.  They  were  there,  but  there  was  no  one 
to  put  them  into  the  field.  And  to-day  they  have  come  again, 
and  the  question  is  simply  whether  our  great  missionary  socie- 
ties and  our  wise  missionary  men  will  hire  them  in,  when  they 
are  asking  to  be  sent. 

Now'  in  regard  to  this  work  as  a  providential  movement,  let 
me  say  why  I  think  it  is  such.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century 
I  need  not  say  most  heathen  countries  were  shut  up  to  the  gos- 
pel ;  while  at  the  end  of  this  century  every  nation  has  been 
opened,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Thibet     We  used  to 
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say,  ten  years  ago,  Thibet  and  Corea;  but  Corea  is  already 
under  the  influence  of  the  gospel  to  some  degree,  and  Thibet, 
at  least,  is  so  far  opened  that  Christianity  has  been  smuggled 
in.  So  the  whole  world  is  opened.  Let  us  look  at  these  coun- 
tries just  a  moment. 

I  remember  that  Yalignani,  the  successor  of  Xavier,  stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  mountain  looking  down  upon  the  great  empire 
of  China,  exclaimed,  **  O  thou  mighty  fortress,  when  shall  thy 
gates  of  brass  be  burst  asunder  to  the  gospel  ?  "  These  gates 
of  brass  have  been  burst  asunder  from  the  north  to  the  south 
and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  so  that  every  missionary  that 
desires  can  have  access  to  China.  And,  what  is  more,  there  has 
been  egress,  as  well  as  access ;  so  that  now  our  statesmen  and  law- 
makers who  used  to  rise  enthusiastically  in  their  places  in  Con- 
gress and  quote  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  to  say  that  ^^  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  have  passed  over  and  put  the  emphasis  on  the  last 
clause  of  that  remarkable  passage,  and  now  insist  that  *'*'  He  hath 
determined  the  hounds  of  their  habitation.^^     China  is  open. 

You  remember  how  difficult  it  was  for  Judson  and  Carey  to 
get  a  hearing  in  India  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  thoroughly  India  is  open  now  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  Then  we  come  to  Japan,  that  most 
wonderful  country.  Just  notice  here  the  hand  of  the  Divine 
Providence.  More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  Christianity 
had  been  planted  in  Japan.  But  it  was  not  Christianity  of  such 
a  sort  as  we  believe  in.  It  was  the  Christianity  of  the  black 
Pope.  Inevitably,  such  hostility  was  stirred  up  against  it  that 
the  people  determined  to  expel  it  from  the  counti^.  It  was  in 
the  year  1622  that  that  fearful  massacre  occurred  which  was 
supposed  to  have  stamped  out  the  last  vestige  of  Christianity,  as 
it  had  been  planted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  so 
intense  was  the  hostility  which  that  form  of  religion  had  aroused 
in  the  country,  that  my  son,  who  is  traveling  in  Japan,  writes 
me  that  an  old  gentleman  there  said  to  him,  ^^  I  remember  well 
the  annual  ceremony  of  what  was  called  *  Trampling  upon  the 
Cross.'  They  used  to  bring  a  great  brazen  cross  around  from 
house  to  house,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  expected 
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to  come  out  and  trample  on  it,  in  token  of  his  contempt  for 
Christianity  and  his  repudiation  of  it."  That  was  the  enmity 
that  came  down  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  Christianity. 
In  the  year  1622,  while  this  massacre  was  occurring,  there  was 
a  little  band  hugging  the  rocks  in  Plymouth  Bay,  a  select  and 
elect  company,  who  believed  that  the  power  of  the  gospel  rested 
in  the  Word  of  Life  contained  between  the  lids  of  our  Bible. 
They  were  the  expounders  and  defenders  of  that  great  tenet, 
^^  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  the  religion  of  Protestants.'* 
Christianity  had  failed  because  it  did  not  carry  the  Scriptures 
into  Japan.  In  1853,  a  man  who  was  born  in  sight  of  Plym- 
outh Rock,  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  one 
Sunday  morning  anchored  his  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Yeddo, 
opened  hb  Bible  to  the  100th  Psalm,  spread  it  out  upon  the 
capstan  of  his  ship  and  read  it  in  the  presence  of  his  officei*s 
and  crew ;  and  so  Japan,  sealed  for  so  many  centuries,  was 
opened  on  this  Lord's  Day  morning  at  the  sound  of  the  100th 
Psalm,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood  or  the  firing  of 
a  single  gun,  and  it  has  stayed  open  ever  since.  There  was  a 
most  wonderful  Providence  in  the  bringing  together  of  those 
two  dates. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Africa.  In  1565  a  ship  was 
seen  appearing  upon  the  waters  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  in 
that  ship  was  contained  the  germ  of  American  slavery.  By  a 
strange  irony  of  fate  that  ship  was  called  "  The  Jesus."  It  was 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  took  pains  to  say,  in 
the  journals  he  kept,  that  they  had  encountered  fearful  storms, 
and  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  many  of  the  slaves 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  but  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  "  who 
never  suffers  his  elect  to  perish,"  the  white  men  had  all  been 
spared.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  seed  so  planted  overspread 
with  its  dark  shadow  nearly  one  half  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  three  hundred  years  from  the  landing  of  Sir  John  rfaw- 
king's  slave  -  ship  to  the  day  when  Abraham  Lincoln  went  up 
to  heaven,  carrying  with  him  the  broken  fetters  of  3,000,000 
slaves.  Then  in  1877  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  and  made  the  announcement  to  the  world  that  a  water- 
way was  open  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  straight  into  the 
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heart  of  Africa,  with  only  an  interruption  of  a  few  miles  that 
must  be  bndged  by  a  railroad  or  by  a  highway.  And  it  was 
only  a  year  or  two  after  that  announcement  was  made  that  a 
line  of  missions  had  been  planted  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
away  in  to  the  equator,  showing  how  rapidly  missions  push  on 
when  the  doors  are  open.  I  have  taken  up  these  great  conti- 
^nents  just  to  show  you  what  we  need  to  be  waked  up  to,  how 
wonderfully  God  has  opened  the  doors,  how  the  prison  gates 
have  been  burst,  not  only  in  China,  but  in  India,  and  in  Bur- 
mah,  and  in  Japan,  and  in  Africa. 

Let  us  look  at  another  fact,  namely,  the  remarkable  swift- 
ness with  which  the  gospel  has  achieved  its  tiiumphs  in  the 
last  years  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Need  we  be  reminded 
that  it  was  seven  years,  or  about  that,  before  Morrison  had  his 
first  convert  in  China?  It  was  seven  years  before  William 
Carey  looked  into  the  face  of  his  first  disciple  in  India.  It  was 
seven  years  before  Judson  won  his  first  convert  in  Burmah. 
And  "  It  was  seven  years,"  said  Robert  Moffat,  "  before  I  saw 
the  first  movings  of  God's  Spirit  upon  those  black  faces  and  in 
those  stolid  hearts  in  Africa,  where  I  had  been  seeking  with 
all  diligence  to  present  the  gospel."  There  is  something  ro- 
mantic and  strange  in  that  often  recurring  number  seven ;  so 
that  down  to  our  own  day,  when  these  missionaries  entered  the 
Congo,  as  I  was  speaking  of  this  fact,  a  young  man  rose  up  and 
said,  ^^  I  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Congo,  and  it  was  just  seven 
years  before  I  saw  my  first  convert  on  the  Congo."  That  is  the 
time  of  trying  apprenticeship  which  our  fathers  had  to  serve. 
Now  look  at  India,  for  instance,  —  I  cannot  take  up  the  other 
lands,  but  this  is  an  illustration  —  in  1878  one  of  the  lineal 
ecclesiastical  descendants  of  William  Carey  in  India  baptized 
on  one  Lord's  Day  2,200  disciples;  and  in  that  year  1878, 
10,006  in  connection  with  one  missionary  station  ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  same  station  in  the  closing  quarter  of  the  year 
1890,  we  get  reports  of  2,000  gathered  into  the  church  in  three 
mouths;  and  already,  10,000  more,  so  far  as  they  can  judge, 
reaching  out  their  hands  and  asking  to  be  welcomed  into  the 
church  of  Christ.  That  gives  just  an  illustration  of  how  rapidly 
evangelization  is  moving  on  in  the  closing  decade  of  this  nine- 
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teeuth  century.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  communicants  in  India  from  1861  to  1871  was  61  per  cent. ; 
from  1871  to  1881,  84  per  cent.  From  1881  to  1891,  it  is  ex- 
pected  it  will  be  over  100  per  cent.  You  see  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  working  seven  years  and  getting  one  con- 
vert, and  welcoming  into  the  church  ten  thousand  in  a  single 
year.  Certainly  we  have  fallen  on  times  that  are  most  signifi- 
cant 

Take  up  another  line  of  Providence.  Durmg  this  nineteenth 
century,  this  present  missionary  century,  the  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  250  languages,  and  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  these  250  languages,  we  find  that  now  the  whole 
Bible  has  been  made  accessible  to  nine  tenths  of  the  human 
race,  —  a  startling  statement,  when  you  think  of  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  it  has  been  translated  into  nine  tenths  of  the  lan- 
gui^es,  but  considering  the  great  number  that  speak  the  same 
dialects,  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  race  can  now  have  the  entire 
Bible  in  their  tongue  if  they  desire  to  read  it. 

Then  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  only- one  or 
two  feebly  organized  missionary  societies.  I  speak  of  the  Mo- 
ravians with  reverence,  but  they  had  not  been  organized  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  exactly.  They  were  rather  a  mbsionary 
church.  At  the  end  of  the  century  there  are  200  missionary 
societies,  and  120  of  them  were  represented  on  the  platform  of 
that  great  missionary  conference  in  1888  at  which  I  had  the 
honor  and  great  pleasure  to  be  present.  Now  who  can  say  we 
have  not  come  on  remarkable  times  in  these  closing  ten  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

And  there  is  just  one  other  thing  I  must  speak  of  which  I 
regard  as  most  significant  as  leading  up  to  what  I  wish  to  say. 
You  know  how  much  has  been  said  about  the  relation  of  the  for- 
eign missionary  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  great 
evangelical  revival  in  England  under  the  lead  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield.  Wesley,  as  we  have  been  reminded,  died  and  went 
to  his  rest  100  years  ago.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  another 
great  evangelical  revival :  for  I  have  to  say  what  I  believe  to  be 
true,  that  Christianity  is  not  only  a  century  plant  that  blooms 
once  in  a  hundred  years,  but  it  would  be  more  strictly  true  to 
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affirm  that  our  Protestant  Christianity  is  a  century  olook  that 
needs  to  be  wound  up  just  about  once  in  a  hundred  years.  If 
you  can  point  to  any  branch  of  Protestant  Christians  which 
have  not  run  down  in  100  years,  so  that  they  need  a  fresh  reviv- 
ingf  a  new  winding-up,  I  would  like  to  see  them.  I  remind  you 
that  it  was  100  years  from  John  Huss  to  Martin  Luther,  100 
years  from  Martin  Luther  to  John  Owen,  100  years  from  John 
Owen  to  John  Wesley,  and  100  years  from  John  Wesley  to 
John  Henry  Newman.  You  say  of  the  last,  do  you  really  call 
his  movement  a  revival  ?  Let  us  consider  it  a  little.  Every 
one  of  these  great  revivals  had  its  raUying  cry.  Under  John 
Huss  it  was  a  ritual  question,  and  yet  a  vital  one,  for  the  cup 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  people.  It  was  a  great  popular 
movement,  enlisting  the  people  so  wonderfully  that  they  exhib- 
ited the  same  manifestations  that  have  attended  great  evan- 
gelical revivals  in  our  days  —  out  of  door  meetings,  vast  con- 
ferences, reiterated  protests  on  the  question  whether  the  people 
should  be  deprived  of  the  cup  in  communion.  When  we  get  on 
to  the  next  century  the  issue  has  been  carried  to  another  ex- 
treme ;  it  is  no  question  of  ritual  now,  but  ^'  Justification  by 
faith  "  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  German  Reformation.  It  is 
possible  that  the  church  had  been  carried  so  far  in  one  direc- 
tion that  there  needed  to  be  a  reaction,  because,  when  we  get  to 
John  Owen,  who,  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  eminent  representative  of  '^Puritanism," 
and  ask  what  was  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Puritanism,  we 
shall  be  told,  ''personal  Bighteonsness,  a  Holy  Life.''  And 
then,  in  the  next  100  years,  come  down  to  Wesley,  ask  what  was 
the  moving  thought  of  his  revival?  It  was  the  '^  Inward  Wit- 
ness,'' the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man.  Then 
we  pass  over  100  years  more  and  come  to  John  Henry  New- 
man. 

Now  let  us  be  reminded  of  ar  chapter  of  history  which  ought 
to  be  written  up;  and  no  doubt  will  be  some  day.  Are  we 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  branches  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  ?  There  were  a  large  number  of  learned  and  pious 
men  in  the  Church  of  England  who  said,  *'  Things  have  fallen 
into  such  a  state  that  we  must  have  a  new  revival"     And  the 
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question  came  up,  how  this  should  be  brought  about  Some  of 
the  agitators  went  back  to  the  fourth  century,  and  took  their  start 
there.  And  others  went  back  to  the  upper  chamber,  and  took 
their  start  there.  Among  the  hitter  we  should  mention  the 
names  of  Tregelles,  the  eminent  commentator ;  of  Mackintosh, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  ^^  Notes  on  Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Ex- 
odus ; "  of  Darby  and  Newton,  and  others  still  living.  These 
men  flooded  the  land  with  evangelical  tracts,  presenting  very 
clearly  such  vital  subjects  a^  justification,  regeneration,  faith, 
and  hope,  —  all  from  a  point  of  view  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
Newman  and  his  party.  I  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  greatly  criticised,  they  did  apprehend  the  gospel 
in  its  simplicity  and  set  forth  its  fundamentid  truths  with  great 
freshness,  and  really  gave  impulse  to  a  nineteenth  century  revi- 
val. Ask  Mr.  Spurgeon  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  writ- 
ings of  this  school,  especially  to  Mackintosh's  *^  Notes  on  Gene- 
sis ?  "  Ask  Mr.  Moody  where  he  got  his  gospel  that  he  preaches 
so  grandly,  —  and  every  time  I  hear  him  I  am  delighted  that  he 
never  strikes  a  false  note,  —  and  he  will  doubtless  tell  you  of 
the  help  he  has  derived  from  these  same  works.  Well,  as  I  have 
said,  there  were  two  lines  of  movement  in  this  last  revival.  If 
you  wish  to  see  the  logical  and  historical  culmination  of  tho 
first,  go  to  St.  Paul's  on  any  day  and  see  that  immense  reredos, 
costing  $90,000,  and  see  the  people  come  in  and  pay  homage  to 
an  image,  where,  in  the  days  of  Latimer,  they  took  out  the  idols 
and  broke  them  with  hammers  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  logical  outcome  of  the  other  movement, 
though  it  is  not  the  lineal  issue,  go  to  the  Mild  may  Conference 
on  some  June  Convocation.  I  must  say  that  I  never  have  been 
in  a  Christian  assembly  that  compared  with  it.  Three  thousand 
people  gather  there,  representing  the  Christians  of  England,  of 
Scotland,  and  I  may  say  of  the  world,  for  they  go  across  the  sea  to 
attend  that  conference.  The  one  movement  said,  ^*  Let  us  unite 
the  church,  Greek,  Anglican,  Roman,  and  Protestant,  under  one 
banner."  But  it  was  not  proposed  to  give  up  anything  that 
belonged  to  Greek  or  Roman  or  Anglican.  This  movement 
said,  "  Let  us  unite  the  church,  but  let  it  be  a  spiritual  unity." 
Mildmay  Conference  is  a  grand  exhibition  of  such  unity.     Such 
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evangelical  speaking,  such  fervent  prayers,  such  blending  to- 
gether of  hearts,  I  have  never  witnessed  anywhere.  It  is  the 
greatest  spiritual  gathering  I  know  anything  about,  and  it  is 
the  vital  centre  of  the  modem  evangelical  movement.  Go 
there,  and  you  will  find  the  lines  of  missionary  sympathy  run- 
ning  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Then  I  come  across  the  sea, 
and  there  is  another  conference  very  much  like  it  that  is  held 
annually  at  Northfield,  though  very  much  smaller-  of  course. 

Now  I  have  reached  an  historical  starting-point,  though  I 
have  taken  a  long  and  circuitous  path.  The  gospel  that  is 
preached  at  Mildmay,  and  the  influences  that  go  out  from  the 
evangelical  school  which  it  represents,  led  two  or  three  young 
men  from  Cambridge,  Studd  and  Stanly  Smith,  to  consecrate 
themselves  with  their  fortunes  to  preaching  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen,  and  not  only  that  but  to  use  their  influence  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Glasgow, 
to  enlist  other  men  of  the  same  stamp. 

We  cross  the  ocean  and  ask  for  the  beginning  of  what  is 
called  "  The  Students'  Movement  in  America."  It  com- 
menced  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  ordinarily  given,  — 1886. 
When  I  was  in  Princeton  holding  meetings  in  the  college  in 
1885, 1  was  asked  to  meet  with  a  company  of  students  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Wilder  at  that  time  editor  of  "  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,"  and  himself  a  missionary  in  India  many 
years.  I  went  to  his  house,  where  he  had  gathered  the  students 
from  the  college  and  theological  seminary  who  proposed  to  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  There  was  liter- 
ally the  beginning  of  what  is  called  "  The  Students'  Move- 
ment." And  you  see  how  it  links  with  the  past.  Mr.  Wilder 
was  a  member  of  a  society  that  had  been  founded  by  Mills  at 
Williams  College  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Andover.  That 
was  organized  in  1808.  He  was  familiar  with  the  constitution 
of  that  society,  and  said  to  his  son,  Eobert  G.  Wilder,  who  may 
be  considered  the  leader  of  that  movement,  "  My  son,  why  not 
repeat  the  movement  that  was  inaugurated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  carried  on  at  Andover,  for  enlisting  stu- 
dents in  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ?  " 
If  we  go  back  to  the  records  that  were  carried  from  Williams 
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to  Andover,  this  is  what  these  young  men  said.  Mills  and  the 
othet*s  associated  with  him :  ^^  No  person  shall  be  admitted  into 
this  society  who  is  under  any  engagement  of  any  kind  incom- 
patible with  going  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  Each  member 
shall  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  go  on  a  mission  when  and 
where  duty  may  call."  These  were  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Williams  College  in  the  beginning  of  that  missionary  move- 
ment, and  afterwards  carried  over  to  Andover  and  accepted  by  a 
later  generation  of  students. 

Now,  in  1886  some  of  these  Princeton  students  came  to  Mr. 
Moody's  conference  at  Mount  Hermon,  at  which  I  had  the  very 
groat  pleasure  to  be  present  Rev.  Dr.  Ashmore,  a  veteran 
missionary  from  China,  was  there ;  Dr.  Pierson  of  Philadelphia 
was  there ;  one  or  two  returned  missionaries  were  there ;  and 
by  their  addresses  they  stirred  up  the  young  men  wonderfully. 
These  men  from  Princeton  had  come  up,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  them,  "  Why  not  begin  to-day  and  see  how  many  are  willing 
to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions?'*  And 
before  we  left  Mount  Hermon  more  than  100  had  subscribed 
their  names  as  recruits  for  the  missionary  service.  This  was 
the  resolution  which  they  adopted,  the  simple  statement  which 
they  signed :  "  TFe,  the  undersigned^  declare  ourselvea  willing 
and  desirous^  God  permitting ^  to  go  to  the  unevangelized  por- 
tions of  the  world.^^  You  notice  the  phraseology,  —  *'  Willing 
and  desirous."  They  do  not  absolutely  pledge  themselves  to  go, 
but  it  is  understood  that  in  taking  this  pledge  they  are  expected 
to  go,  unless  God's  providence  shall  prevent  them.  That  hap- 
pened in  1886.  Soon  after  began  the  work  of  systematic  visi- 
tation among  the  colleges  and  seminaries  for  enlisting  mission- 
ary recruits.  Messrs.  Wilder,  Foreman,  Mott,  and  Speer,  and 
later,  Mr.  Cossum,  have  done  splendid  service  on  this  line. 
Young  ladies  from  the  Women's  Colleges  have  cooperated  in 
the  movement.  The  number  of  volunteers  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  now  they  have  enrolled  over  6,000  yoimg  men 
and  women  ;  and  of  those  enrolled  more  than  800  have  actually 
gone  to  the  missionary  fields  and  are  engaged  in  missionary 
service.  Of  course,  many  of  these  are  in  the  junior  classes, 
some  of  them  in  the  preparatory  schools ;  but  when  they  shall 
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have  advanced  a  little  farther,  in  two  or  three  years,  we  may 
expect  that  there  will  be  literally  a  thousand  in  a  year  asking 
to  be  sent  to  the  far-off  lands  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.  It  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
movement  when  I  mention  the  number,  6,000  and  above,  and 
800  already  gone  into  the  work.  But  yon  should  be  with  these 
young  men  to  catch  something  of  their  evangelical  fervor. 
They  are  in  the  sweep  of  the  great  evangelical  revival  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  They  are  not  troubled  about  any  of  those 
questions  of  the  higher  criticism  that  are  perplexing  the  learned 
men.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  them  that  the  Bible 
is  true,  and  that  tliey  have  to  believe  it  and  go  and  tell  the 
heathen  what  is  in  it.  And  it  is  often  the  case,  yea,  is  it  not 
always  the  case,  when  men  are  deeply  occupied  with  the  great 
work  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  unsaved  and  unevangelized, 
that  they  have  no  time  for  these  minutise  of  criticism  by  which 
thought  is  diverted  from  the  one  central  theme.  These  men 
have  caught  the  watchword :  *^  The  evangelization  of  the  world 
in  the  present  generation,"  and  with  the  most  fervent  faith  in 
the  gospel  and  the  most  glowing  hope  of  the  nearing  consum- 
mation of  God's  kingdom  they  are  pushing  on  their  work. 

I  am  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  another  movement; 
and  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this,  as  I  have  been  from  the  first. 
God  wants  all  kind  of  workers.  Listen  to  the  call  that  comes 
from  China,  from  that  great  Shanghai  conference  held  last  spring. 
I  think  it  the  most  remarkable  missionary  conference,  without 
question,  that  has  been  held  in  the  nineteenth  century,  —  over 
400  delegates  coming  in  from  every  part  of  the  great  empire. 
Why  do  I  count  it  the  most  remarkable  missionary  conference? 
WeU,  for  this  reason  if  for  nothing  else :  that  such  unity  was 
reached  that  it  was  voted  to  publish  one  Bible  for  China. 
What  was  the  next  thing  ?  ^^  Give  us  a  thousand  men  immedi- 
ately to  meet  the  crisis.''  I  say  a  thousand  men.  I  mean  a 
thousand  men  and  women.  The  Revised  Version  has  done  us 
wonderful  service  in  giving  us  the  truth  about  one  passage  that 
has  been  so  constantly  quoted,  "The  Lord  gave  the  Word, 
and  great  was  the  company  of  them  that  published  it."  No : 
^  The  women  that  publish  die  tidings  are  a  great  host,"  so  says 
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the  Revised  YersioD.  The  Shanghai  conference  wants  1,000 
men  and  women,  500  of  them  those  that  have  gone  through 
college  and  the  theological  seminary  and  who  are  able  to  trans- 
late and  do  work  that  scholars  are  called  to  do ;  and  500  of 
them  from  the  blacksmith's  forge  and  the  carpenter's  bench  and 
the  plow,  if  you  please. 

De.  Hamlin.  No  women  ? 

Db.  Gordon.  Of  course,  women.  When  I  say  that,  I  mean 
men  and  women.  The  probability  is  that  the  number  of  women 
who  will  volunteer  in  each  five  hundred  will  be  greater  than  the 
number  of  men.  That  is  the  course  of  things  now.  Do  you 
know  which  was  the  first  missionary  society  to  conclude  to  send 
men  of  this  class  ?  That  most  conservative  society,  the  Church 
of  England  Missionary  Society,  first  resolved  to  employ  this 
class  ;  then  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  took  the  same  stand  ;  then 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  now  many  other  societies. 
And  I  hope  we  shall  have  sufficient  grace  and  faith  in  God  and 
sufficient  courage  just  to  hear  his  call  as  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
young  men  and  women  of  this  sort,  and  send  them. 

Well,  I  count  it  quite  remarkable  that,  without  any  concert, 
some  five  or  six  Bible  schools,  so  called,  have  risen  up  in  this 
country,  inviting  these  men  from  the  bench  and  anvil  and 
plow  to  come  and  take  one  or  two  years'  course,  simply  study- 
ing the  word  of  God.  That  is  what  Mr.  Moody's  school  in 
Chicago  is  for,  his  "  Bible  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions." I  spoke  of  it  in  Tremont  Temple.  I  cannot  speak  of 
it  with  too  great  admiration*  when  I  tell  you  it  combines  what  I 
believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  practical  work  with  the 
theoretical  instruction.  The  young  men  and  women  in  that 
training-school  study  in  the  mornings,  and  every  evening  must 
be  spent,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  direct  missionary  work  among 
the  needy  classes  in  Chicago.  And  the  school  is  where  they 
can  reach  that  element.  These  young  men  and  young  women 
who  come  together  there  are  not  only  getting  very  admirable  in- 
struction, —  so  much  so  that  Professor  Morehead,  who  preceded 
me  in  the  course  of  lectures,  and  who  is  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  said,  '^  I  have  found  among 
the  students  in  Mr.  Moody's  school  some  young  men  from 
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farms  and  from  carpenter  shops,  with  as  keen  minds  as  any  that 
have  ever  passed  under  my  instruction  during  several  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  theological  professor  among  those  who  have  come 
from  our  best  colleges."  But  what  is  the  result  of  their  practi- 
cal work?  When  they  summed  up  the  first  year's  work  it 
was  reported  that  2,000  had  been  brought  to  Christ  by  the  per- 
sonal labors  of  these  150  students.  Mr.  Moody  was  there  and 
said,  ^^  That  is  a  large  statement.  How  many  of  them  can  you 
find  ?  "  "  Well,"  they  said,  "  we  work  among  a  floating  pop- 
ulation, but  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  a  good  many."  ^  Well, 
get  them  together,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  see  them."  They  came 
together,  and  when  the  roll  was  called  they  found  over  1,000 
that  responded-  to  the  call,  who  stood  up  and  said,  "  We  have 
been  converted,  brought  to  Christ,  under  the  labors  of  these  stu- 
dents." Now  this  is  a  very  good  year's  work  for  any  theologi- 
cal seminary  to  accomplish,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instruction. 
This  is  the  kind  of  instruction  it  is  proposed  to  give,  and  it  is 
provided  for  men  who  cannot  go  to  college  and  to  the  theologi- 
cal seminary.  All  these  are  of  the  artisan  class.  There  are 
three  or  four  schools  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale  that  are  try- 
ing to  aid  the  same  class. 

But  can  God  use  them?  Do  we  not  remember  that  that 
wonderful  missionary  enterprise,  that  movement  which  we  count 
among  the  greatest,  that  of  the  Moravians,  has  been  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  in  some  generations  by  artisans,  and  that  they 
have  had  comparatively  few  educated  men  ?  Arfd  yet  what  a 
grand  missionary  movement  that  has  been."  Two  men,  Leon- 
ard Dober  and  David  Nitschmann,  a  carpenter  and  a  mason, 
went,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  to  the  West  Indies 
and  planted  a  mission.  They  had  no  money  except  two  dollars 
between  them.  Their  clothes  they  carried  tied  up  in  a  handker- 
chief across  the  back  ;  they  walked  all  the  way  from  Hermhut 
to  the  sea,  worked  their  passage  on  a  ship,  landed  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  began  missionary  work,  —  a  carpenter  and  a  mason. 
And  when,  100  hundred  years  after,  the  anniversary  of  that 
mission  was  held,  and  it  was  attempted  to  sum  up  the  fruit  of 
the  plant  set  out  by  those  two  men,  they  found  that  there  were 
13,500  living  Christians  and  as  many  more  that  had  died.   And 
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these  men  were  artisans.  I  believe  God  is  calHng  this  class. 
And  I  get  this  evidence,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  cry  that 
comes  from  China ;  secondly,  from  the  action  of  these  mission- 
ary societies ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  statements  of  missionary 
secretaries,  given  me,  that  they  have  never  known  anything  like 
it.  Workingmen  calling  from  every  direction  asking,  *'^  Can  we 
be  sent?" 

I  am  permitted  to  read  what  was  drawn  np  and  is  abont  to 
be  the  l^isis  of  another  union.  It  is  the  declaration  put  forth 
by  some  workingmen :  ^— 

We  are  living  in  a  missionaTy  age,  and  the  Lord  is  wondronsly 
stirring  np  his  church  to  a  greater  activity.  He  is  pressing  into  the 
service  of  missions,  instrumentalities  of  all  kinds.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  that  only  educated  and  ordained  ministers  were  to  be  the  fit 
agents  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  God  is  calling  work- 
ing men  and  others  engaged  in  secular  callings  to  leave  their  employ- 
ments and  consecrate  themselves  to  foreign  missionary  work,  proceeding 
to  the  field  at  once  without  waiting  for  an  elaborate  education.  That 
God  has  set  his  seal  upon  this  kind  of  labor  is  evident  from  the  history 
of  missions.  There  are  hundreds  of  workingmen  whom  God  has  bur- 
dened with  the  desire  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  unevangelized,  and 
they  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  go  forth.  But  many  think  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  them,  and  so  they  lay  aside  all  thought  of  going. 
In  view  of  these  things,  the  proposition  has  been  made  to  start  a  move- 
ment among  the  workingmen  similar  to  that  lately  started  among  the 
students  of  the  universities  and  seminaries.  Accordingly  the  following 
is  submitted  to  your  careful  consideration :  — 

This  movement  shall  be  known  as  the  Workingmen*s  Movement  in 
the  interest  of  foreign  missions.     Object,  — 

1.  To  promote  an  interest  among  workingmen  in  foreign  missions. 

2.  To  show  workingmen  the  opportunities  open  to  them,  as  work- 
ingmen, without  a  college  education,  for  foreign  missionary  service. 

This  organization  shall  have  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  etc, 
and  an  annual  convention  will  be  held  at  some  important  centre. 

Many  men  who  are  now  working  at  their  trades  are  inter- 
ested in  this.  And  it  is  a  movement  in  which  I  believe  God  is 
evidently  acting. 

The  time  is  come  for  all  kinds  of  agencies.  It  is  impossible 
to  evangelize  the  world  unless  we  have  more  men  and  women ; 
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and  with  all  that  can  be  sent  out  from  our  colleges  and  theolog- 
ical seminaries  the  supply  is  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  home  demand.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  for  the  great 
world,  unless  we  call  out  the  reserves?  I  believe  God  is  sum- 
moning them,  and  if  He  is  He  can  use  them.  May  God  bless 
both  of  these  movements  and  make  them  wonderfully  produc- 
tive. And  when  I  tell  you  that  the  rallying  cry  of  them  both 
is,  "  The  evangelization  of  the  world  in  the  present  generation,'* 
you  will  see  that  these  men  and  women  are  intensely  in  earnest. 

Miss  Child  spoke  as  follows :  — 

At  the  convention  which  has  just  been  held  at  Cleveland  five 
hundred  student  volunteers  were  gathered  to  consult  with  each 
other  and  with  the  secretaries  of  missionary  boards,  returned 
missionaries,  and  other  Christian  workers  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  movement  could  serve  its  highest  purpose.  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  personnel  of  the  gathering.  The  leaders  were 
young  men  of  fine  minds  and  of  unusual  ability,  and  the  ses- 
sions were  exceedingly  well  managed.  I  was  told  that  one  of 
the  young  men  had  one  of  the  most  brilliant  records  of  any 
graduate  from  Princeton  for  fifty  years.  There  are  still  peo- 
ple who  think  such  minds  are  wasted  in  missionary  work.  I 
have  met  some  of  them  since  my  return,  but  that  was  not  the 
sentiment  at  Cleveland.  I  wish  I  could  place  before  you  the 
audience  as  it  appeared  to  me  as  I  sat  there,  day  after  day  — 
five  hundred  students,  one  hundred  of  them  young  women  — 
bright,  eager,  enthusiastic,  intelligent,  most  intensely  in  earnest. 

The  evening  sessions  were  given  to  formal  addresses.  The 
first  one  was  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Holy 
Spirit  in  Missions."  The  others  were  "  The  Evangelization  of 
the  World  in  the  Present  Generation  a  Possibility,"  by  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  a  volimteer  from  Princeton  ;  "  The  Evangeli- 
zation of  the  World  in  the  Present  Generation,  How  made  a 
Fact,"  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.  D. ;  "The  Spiritual  Crisis  in 
the  Occident,"  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Chamberlain,  D.  D.;  "The 
Spiritual  Claims  of  the  Orient,"  by  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.  D. ; 
"The  Perils  and  Privileges  of  the  Volunteer  Movement,"  by 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilder. 
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The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  given  to  discus- 
sions on  practical  subjects,  such  as  ^^  Problems  of  the  Move- 
ment," "The  Necessity,  Use,  and  Meaning  of  the  Pledge," 
"  The  Volunteer  between  Graduation  and  Going,"  "The  Volun- 
teer's Preparation  "  —  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  soul-win- 
ning, — "  Prayer  and  Missions,"  "  Phases  of  Foreign  Work," 
—  medical,  industrial,  educational,  evangelistic,  —  "  Woman's 
Work  for  Woman,"  "  How  can  Volunteers  Help  the  Cause  be- 
fore Going."  The  topics  were  introduced  by  ten-minute  pa- 
pers by  Board  secretaries  and  others.  The  chairman  suggested 
that  all  speakers  should  leave  out  introduction  and  elaborate 
closing,  and  give  the  essence  of  what  they  had  to  say. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  intense  earnestness  shown. 
While  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  "  Boards," 
there  was  also  a  strong  determination  to  give  their  lives  to  the 
cause.  They  felt  the  call  and  they  must  go.  One  question 
asked  was,  "  What  shall  I  do  if  the  Board  refuses  to  send 
me  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  If  the  reason  given  is  want  of  capacity, 
probably  the  Board  knows  better  than  you  do  about  it ;  if  it  is 
want  of  money,  that  is  no  reason  whatever ;  you  must  get  the 
money  yourself."  The  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that,  if  a  man 
had  not  backbone  enough  to  overcome  the  money  obstacle  he 
was  not  the  one  for  a  volunteer.  One  remark  quoted  was,  "  If 
the  Board  has  not  money  enough  to  send  you,  you  must  bore  a 
hole  right  through'the  Board  and  go,'^'* 

The  convention  was  intensely  practical.  Almost  without 
exception  the  questions  that  came  from  all  parts  of  the  house 
showed  that  the  questioner  had  come  for  a  purpose  —  to  gain 
help,  information,  and  inspiration  that  should  be  of  use  in 
preparation  for  missionary  work.  Some  of  the  discussions  were 
crystallized  by  the  chairman  in  the  request  for  testimonies  from 
the  volunteers — such  as,  where  they  were  going  and  why  they 
wished  to  go  to  that  particular  place,  bringing  out  responses  — 
"  I  am  going  to  India  because  I  believe  it  is  the  key  to  Asia ;  " 
"  I  am  going  to  Africa  because  I  think  it  is  the  darkest  place 
on  the  earth ; "  "  I  am  going  to  China  because  I  believe  there 
is  the  greatest  need  there,"  etc.  Towards  the  close  they  were 
asked  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
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conveDtion  in  a  personal  way,  and  there  was  the  same  quick 
response,  "  I  have  learned  that  with  God's  help  I  can  go  any- 
where ; *'  "I  have  decided  it  is  best  for  me  to  do  medical  work ;  '* 
*'  I  have  found  that  I  can  go  and  leave  my  friends ; ''  and  simi- 
lar testimonies. 

There  was  an  intensely  spiritual  atmosphere  all  through  the 
sessions.  I  think  I  never  was  in  an  audience  when  the  elec- 
tric spark  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  more  apparent,  responding 
to  the  slightest  touch.  At  different  times  a  half  hour  was  given 
to  special  devotional  exercises,  and  the  earnest  seeking  for  Divine 
guidance  would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to  hear.  There  was 
great  lack  of  self-assertion  —  very  little  of  what  we  call  ^^  young 
America  "  —  they  were  so  simply  dependent  on  the  leading  of 
their  Lord.  The  whole  movement  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  very  quietly.  The  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Cleveland,  who  spoke  at  the  farewell  meeting,, 
said  that  when  he  called  together  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  churches  to  prepare  for  the  convention  there  was  not  one  on 
the  committee  appointed  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  movement. 

The  motto  of  the  movement,  ^^The  Evangelization  of  the* 
World  in  this  Generation,"  was  placed  conspicuously  over  the 
platform,  and  I  felt  like  saying  that  what  I  had  learned  at  the 
convention  was  the  possible  truth  of  the  motto.  Before  I  went 
I  had  thought  it  somewhat  chimerical.  When  I  thought  of 
6,200  young  men  and  women  in  over  150  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, —  of  whom  the  five  hundred  present  were  representatives, 
—  I  felt  like  agreeing  with  Dr.  Peck  of  the  Methodist  Board, 
who  said :  "  This  convention  is  a  testimony  that  God  is  on  the 
throne  and  means  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  shall  go  straight 
forward."  Since  coming  home  I  have  been  tnore  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  responsibility  that  rests  on  the 
Board  and  the  churches  with  reference  to  these  volunteers. 
What  a  pity  it  would  be  if  they  should  fail  in  their  purpose 
through  lack  of  support  in  the  churches  I 
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Politics  resemble  war.  Morals  and  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  considered  mainly  as  matters  of  expediency.  If 
tbey  will  make  votes  on  the  stump,  put  them  into  the  platform. 
If  they  lose  votes,  if  they  interfere  with  the  interests  of  offi- 
cials, or  of  workers,  let  them  be  left  out,  evaded  by  glittering 
generalities,  or  ignored.  Such  is  the  conventional  creed  of 
public  men. 

Carlyle  says  boldly  that  *^  men  are  to  be  guided  only  by  their 
self-interest;  aside  from  this,  good  government  requires  no 
virtue  whatever.  To  both  parties,  it  is  emphatically  a  ma- 
chine." 

Lord  Lytton,  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  says  that 
public  morals  are  a  branch  of  prudence  rather  than  of  ethics, 
'^  because  there  is  no  sanction  of  public  morality.''  If  so,  it 
interests  clergymen  to  see  that  rewards  and  penalties  are  at- 
tached to  public  acts. 

Napoleon  declared,  "With  the  army  of  France  at  my  back, 
I  shall  be  always  right,"  and  according  to  Goethe  he  said  to 
France,  "  Thou  sbalt  have  no  gods  but  me." 

On  a  like  theory,  Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas  says,  "The 
purification  of  politics  is  an  iridescent  dream.  Government  is 
force.  Politics  is  a  battle  for  supremacy.  Parties  are  the 
armies.  The  Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule  have  no  place  in 
a  political  campaign.  The  object  is  success.  In  war  it  is 
lawful  to  hire  Hessians,  to  purchase  mercenaries,  to  mutilate, 
to  kill,  to  destroy.  The  commander  who  lost  a  battle  through 
the  activity  of  his  moral  nature  would  be  the  derision  and  jest 
of  history.  This  modern  cant  about  the  cori*uption  of  politics 
is  fatiguing  in  the  extreme." 

Flanaghan  of  Texas  only  puts  on  the  cracker  when  he  naively 
asks  the  convention :  "  What  are  we  here  for,  if  it  is  not  to  get 
the  offices?" 
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Begardless  of  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is 
evident  that  ethics  have  no  power  in  politics,  except  as  they 
make  votes.  Public  morals  have  no  sanctions  except  as  they 
defeat  enemies  and  elect  friends. 

Such  being  the  lamentable  fact,  it  behooves  the  custodians  of 
morals  to  study  how  they  shall  secure  the  largest,  surest,  and 
most  permanent  success  in  actualizing  ethical  principles.  They 
must  make  moral  convictions  incarnate  at  the  ballot-box,  or 
fail  with  ignominy. 

Confusion  arises  instantly  because  moral  questions  are  so 
numerous;  they  stand  in  varied  perspectives;  they  are  inter- 
mingled and  involved  with  countless  matters  beside ;  they  fail 
to  secure  the  united  suffrages  of  their  friends.  The  accidents 
and  exigencies  of  political  warfare,  the  prepossessions  of  edu- 
cation and  environment,  the  momentum  of  associates,  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  the  uncertainties  of  the  present,  the 
fears  of  the  future,  and  the  lack  of  some  great  commanding 
leader  to  unify  moral  issues  and  to  marshal  the  scattered 
armies,  have  often  brought  the  holiest  causes  to  defeat.  It 
challenges  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  to  discover  the  most 
prominent  moral  issue.  About  that,  high-minded  men,  without 
regard  to  other  considerations  or  party  whips,  should  rally. 

With  such  men,  trade  and  commerce  will  be  secondary. 
Mammon  is  subordinate  to  morals ;  or,  if  that  be  questioned, 
godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things.  When  Eli  Thayer  found, 
in  1858,  that  a  negro  power  could  be  bought  in  the  shape  of  a 
steam-engine  for  $10  in  place  of  $1,200,  and  kept  for  $5  a  year, 
abolition  became  a  practical  question. 

Among  moral  issues,  the  growing  use  of  money  in  elections, 
the  barter  of  place,  the  bribery  of  citizens,  and  kindred  abuses 
are  ominous.     They  do  not  pay. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  aside  from  other  handicaps,  applies 
only  to  one  eighth  of  the  offices,  when  it  should  extend  to  five 
sixths  of  them.  In  view  of  the  strong  demands  made  for  the 
government  supervision  of  many  business  enterprises  now  con- 
ducted by  corporations,  it  challenges  more  attention. 

The  place  of  ethics  in  education  is  a  problem.  Catholics 
insist  upon  their  ism ;  many  Protestants  upon  theirs,  an<l 
Secularists  often  get  their  ism  adopted. 
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The  fanners,  with  other  producers,  have  to  pay  debts  at  100 
cents  that  were  contracted  at  40  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
private  mortgages,  town,  municipal,  state,  and  national  obligar 
tions,  besides  pensions  which  cost  more  than  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  wheat  was  worth  only  half  as 
much  in  1885  as  it  was  forty  years  before.  In  1882  the  rail- 
ways charged  57  cents  a  bushel  freight  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  New  York.  Jay  Gould  began  with  a  mouse-trap,  and  secured 
possession  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  within  twenty -five 
years.  The  Grrangers  have  declared  war  against  the  currency 
dealers,  the  transportation  companies,  and  middlemen.  They 
have  some  wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  they  have  some  political 
economy  to  learn. 

Socialism  demands  that  the  natural  wealth  of  the  earth,  such 
as  the  precious  metals,  the  oil,  the  gas,  the  coal,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, shall  belong  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  such  fran- 
chises as  society  makes  valuable,  especially  in  cities,  should 
belong  to  society  and  not  to  a  monopoly.  They  also  demand  a 
simpler  method  of  taxation,  and  protest  against  the  exemption 
of  so  much  capital  from  this  burden. 

Municipal  administration  is  a  tremendous  problem ;  more  so 
inasmuch  as  cities  comprise  ten  times  as  great  a  proportion  of 
our  population  as  they  did  a  century  ago. 

Crime  has  doubled  its  ratio  twice  within  the  last  forty  years, 
if  figures  may  be  trusted.     Pauperism  increases. 

Saxon,  Teuton,  and  Scandinavian  immigration  is  stationary. 
Immigration  from  Poland,  Italy,  and  Hungary  has  doubled 
within  the  last  decade. 

The  Red  Man  has  been  wronged  for  centuries.  Shall  he  be 
developed  for  civilization  ? 

The  Negro  has  been  emancipated  and  enfranchised,  but  bull- 
dozed out  of  his  ballot.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  it,  he 
chartered  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  Time,  education,  and  a  Ten 
Commandment  Christianity  wiU  help  things.  The  trend  is  in 
the  right  direction.  Population  gained  less  than  20  per  cent, 
during  the  last  decade  in  the  South,  while  the  appropriations 
for  schools  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Each  of  these  planks,  however,  is  too  narrow  for  the  centre 
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of  a  platform.  No  one  of  them  indicates  a  natural  cleavage 
line  for  the  ^paration  of  moral  from  immoral  elements. 

But  there  is  a  reform  which  touches  most,  if  not  all  of  these 
points,  directly  and  inclusively.  There  is  an  evil  which  flies  a 
black  flag  among  the  fleets  and  coaches  of  commerce,  and  levies 
a  tax  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  upon  their  goods.  It  consumes 
a  sum  equal  to  half  the  national  debt  each  year,  to  no  good 
purpose.  It  lays  enormous  taxes  upon  farmers  and  laborers. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Indian  and  the  Negro. 
It  forms  one  of  the  deepest  perils  in  indiscriminate  immigra- 
tion. It  is  a  principal  factor  in  producing  crime.  It  con- 
tributes heavily  to  fill  the  almshouses,  asylums,  prisons,  and 
cemeteries.  It  offers  the  most  serious  problem  in  municipal 
government.  It  furnished  the  rendezvous  and  schoolhouse  for 
the  Anarchists  at  Chicago.  Its  agents  are  largely  identified 
with  that  alien  power  which  is  building  its  imperium  in  imperio. 
It  reinforces  every  vice,  and  cripples  every  virtue  in  a  preemi- 
nent degree. 

Self  -  defense  now  summons  us  to  study  the  aggressions  of 
this  enemy.     It  is  compact  and  colossal  in  its  power. 

One  brewer  in  New  York  has  chattel  mortgages  on  600  saloons, 
valued  at  more  than  $300,000.  Another  controls  over  200, 
valued  at  half  a  million.  All  are  banded  together  in  a  close 
covenant  and  confederation.  They  have  most  of  the  aldermen. 
They  married  Greed,  and  ran  up  a  debt  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars  on  New  York  within  five  years.  In  Omaha,  last  elec- 
tion, they  forced  the  mayor  to  say :  ^^  All  is  fair  in  war.  Let  us 
consider  this  war,  and  defeat  prohibition,  if  not  in  one  way,  in 
another."  Accordingly,  business  men,  women,  and  preachers 
were  rotten-egged,  beaten,  robbed,  driven  fi^m  the  polls,  and 
terrorized. 

The  beer  barons  have  moved  upon  the  state  legislatures. 
They  elected  their  **  friend  "  governor  in  New  York.  In  New 
Jersey  they  took  power  from  one  party,  and  compelled  another 
to  repeal  laws  obnoxious  to  the  trade.  They  purchased  the 
bulk  of  the  press  in  Nebraska,  as  in  Pennsylvania.  They  mass 
their  forces  in  State  after  State,  and  by  dividing  frequently 
conquer. 
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They  are  also  in  natioDal  politics.  They  send  men  to  protect 
their  interests,  and  keep  duties  and  revenue  tax  on  their  im- 
ports. They  defeated  most  of  those  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Intemperance.  It  was  in  St 
Paul,  in  I8889  at  their  national  gathering,  that  Liouis  Schade, 
their  attorney  resident  at  Washington,  said  concerning  Con- 
gress :  ^^  A  simple  reminder  from  the  friends  of  personal  liberty 
that  there  was  a  Presidential  election  pending  sufficed  to  induce 
even  Republican  members,  Riddleberger  excepted,  to  vote  the 
bill  down  unanimously.  ^^  Even  high  license  bills,  bell  punch 
bills,  Ohio-damage-law  bills,  and  other  unjust  and  illiberal  meas- 
ures have,  up  to  date,  found  no  favor  with  Congress,  no  matter 
whether  the  Democrats  or  Republicans  had  the  controlling  in- 
fluence." 

The  inertia  of  governmental  opposition  has  to  be  overcome, 
before  the  saloon  can  be  abolished.  Senator  Blair  says  that 
*^  the  real  citadel  of  the  nun  power  is  in  the  National  Constitu- 
tion." It  permits  exportation  of  liquors  to  Africa  which  do 
more  harm  than  the  church  can  counterbalance.  Liquor  men 
are  desperately  adverse  to  having  the  internal  revenue  tax  re- 
moved, because  it  affords  them  a  secure  intrenchment,  and  im- 
munity from  destruction.  The  government  receives  90  cents 
for  every  gallon  of  whiskey  that  is  distilled.  It  suppresses  the 
moonshiner,  but  protects  the  legal  maker.  It  keeps  an  officer 
in  every  brewery,  distillery,  and  bonded  warehouse.  It  weighs, 
measures,  tests  every  gallon,  and  turns  the  key  on  the  barrels, 
and  stores  them  without  expense  to  the  capitalist.  It  is,  to 
some  extent  and  intent,  a  virtual  partner  in  the  business. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  protects  the  trade,  and  thwarts  the 
will  of  the  prohibition  States.  It  may  finally  break  down  their 
police  power,  though  we  shall  hope  not.  The  murderer  of  Had- 
dock, though  acquitted,  was  compelled  to  leave  Sioux  City ;  but 
the  government  permitted  him  to  prosecute  the  same  business 
for  which  he  had  been  outlawed,  from  the  neighboring  State. 
Local  option  has  been  pronounced  insufficient  to  meet  the  case, 
because  it  was  too  local,  and  too  optionaL  State  prohibition, 
overruled  by  the  interstate  laws  of  the  general  government,  is 
too  local  to  have  a  fair  fighting  chance  for  success. 
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Because  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bearings  of 
the  case,  the  matter  inevitably  becomes  a  national  question, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  relegate  it  to  local  decisions.  So 
long  as  LfOuisiana  protected  the  lottery,  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment was  quiescent,  the  octopus  robbed  the  whole  country. 
So  long  as  the  United  States  overrides  the  police  power  of  the 
States  with  its  commercial  laws,  or  fails  to  respect  state  enact- 
ments, every  commonwealth  might  prohibit  the  saloon  in  vain, 
since  law-breakers  could  import  original  packages  from  Canada. 

It  requires  both  state  and  national  legislation,  administration, 
and  jurisdiction  to  compass  the  abolition  of  the  saloon. 

Eestriction  is  proposed  as  a  compromise.  High  license  de- 
creases the  number  of  the  saloons,  and  slightly  diminishes 
drunkenness  perhaps;  but  it  makes  the  saloon  more  attractive,' 
and  more  of  a  moneyed  power.  Its  revenue  becomes  a  consid- 
eration with  tax-payers,  and  acts  as  a  soporific,  if  not  as  a  bribe. 
The  House  of  Liords  condemned  this  method,  though  it  has  ob- 
tained for  three  hundred  years  in  England.  It  marks  a  transi- 
tion stage,  where  the  ideal  defers  to  the  practical  until  it  has 
strength  to  secure  its  own  end.  Moses  condoned  divorce  because 
of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.  The  mediaeval  church  forbade 
war  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  tacitly  licensed  it  at 
other  times.  Sin  in  general  was  licensed  by  the  indulgences 
that  became  scandalous  under  Tetzel's  administration.  The 
lottery  is  licensed  with  high  license,  by  the  back  numbers. 
The  social  evil  is  licensed  in  some  yet  barbaric  cities.  So  is 
the  saloon. 

But  how  to  crystallize  public  opinion  at  the  ballot-box  for  the 
abolition  of  the  open  saloon  is  the  crucial  problem.  Some  feel 
that  the  Temperance  vote  should  be  compact,  so  as  to  engineer 
the  primaries,  capture  the  caucus,  make  up  the  slate,  and  nomi- 
nate the  candidates.  That  is  unquestionably  the  easiest  way  to 
secure  the  end  desired.  Zealous  men  have  often  lacked  the 
shrewdness  to  discover  this,  and  act  upon  it.  Where  they  are 
strong  enough  and  wise  enough,  this  gives  the  greatest  promise 
of  results,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort. 

In  several  States  the  Democrats  took  up  prohibition,  carried 
it  through  in  this  way;  in  others  the  Bepublicans  have  done 
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the  same.  At  present,  most  is  expected  from  the  former  in  the 
South,  and  from  the  latter  in  the  NotUl 

But  a  serious  difficulty  is  to  raUy  forces  from  opposing  camps 
for  united  action  in  national  a&irs.  So  long  as  other  issues 
are  dominant,  this  will  be  subordinate,  and  the  party  whips 
will  make  it  perilous  for  party  lines  to  be  ignored,  least  of  all 
overleaped  at  a  distance.  Division  in  national  action  would  be 
fatal.  This  difficulty,  which  seems  to  be  insurmountable,  may 
make  it  necessary  to  have  one  party  for  the  whole  republic, 
which  will  espouse  this  cause.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
have  either  Northern  or  Southern  men  forsake  their  historic 
parties,  while  these  remain  intact.  If  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  destruction  of  old  parties  would  not  be  necessary. 
The  conversion  of  one  of  them  would  answer  the  purpose,  and 
would  be  much  easier  to  accomplish. 

Others  are  ready  for  either  issue,  and  are  waiting  for  the 
trumpet  of  Providence.  Every  consideration  demands  that 
these  workers  in  different  channels  who  are  earnestly  seeking 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon  should  be  in  thorough  sympathy  and 
concord,  instead  of  misjudging  and  abusing  each  other. 

But  in  any  case,  whether  the  old  parties  continue,  and  one  of 
them  is  regenerated,  or  whether  one  or  both  be  destroyed,  the 
result  can  only  come  about  when  party  managers  are  convinced 
that  they  can  afford  to  take  up  prohibition  better  than  they  can 
to  ignore  it.  They  will  not  take  it  into  the  platform  imtil  it 
will  make  more  votes  than  it  will  cost.  They  can  learn  this 
only  by  trial ;  by  repeated  defeats,  perhaps,  in  which  they  dis- 
cover how  strong  and  how  earnest  the  abolition  contingent  is. 

To  compass  this  defeat,  and  to  enforce  this  proof  of  power,  it 
is  requisite  that  a  certain  part  of  the  abolition  element  with- 
draw from  the  old  parties,  at  least  for  a  time,  or  as  to  certiun 
test  candidates.  The  more  promptly  and  decisively  this  can  be 
done,  the  better. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  independent  voter :  to  rebuke  his 
leaders  for  extremes  or  for  unrighteous  action ;  to  show  them 
what  he  wants,  and  what  he  is  determined  to  have ;  and  to  spur 
reluctant,  fearful,  and  practical  men  to  follow  him. 

He  puts  principle  above  party:  right  above  a  calculating 
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expediency ;  and  morals  above  spoils  or  power.  He  counts  all 
other  considerations  secondary  and  subordinate.  He  foregoes 
immediate  results  for  the  hope  of  ultimate  achievements.  He 
suffers  loss  here  to  make  gains  there.  He  no  more  loses  his 
vote  than  the  second  party  in  the  race.  He  no  more  loses  it 
than  the  excess  of  the  majority  who  are  beyond  a  bare  plural- 
ity. Nay,  he  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and  gives  the  sceptre 
now  to  one,  and  then  to  another,  until  both  are  lifted  to  higher 
planes,  and  one  accepts  his  platform.  Meanwhile  he  is  an 
Abdiel, 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  him  wrought, 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  bis  constant  mind 

Though  single. 

John  B.  Donaldson. 

MinnetqfoUSf  Mkm, 


THE  CHICAGO  JEWISH  CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCE. 

There  was  Dotbing  more  extraordinary  about  this  unique 
gathering  in  November  in  the  great  Western  metropolis  than 
the  fact  that  it  took  place.  The  announcement  of  it  before- 
hand produced  curiosity  and  wonder.  The  ordinary  American 
question,  What  for?  was  frequently  asked;  and  when  those 
assembled  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Chicago  on  the 
first  afternoon  were  informed  that  they  had  been  invited  neither 
to  a  theological  nor  a  denominational  debate,  nor  to  a  religious 
service  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews,  ^*  still  the  wonder 
grew."  The  printed  programmes  then  circulated  did  not  meet 
and  satisfy  it  by  saying,  "  The  object  of  this  Conference  is  to 
give  information,  and  promote  a  spirit  of  inquiry  therefor,  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  kindness  between  Jews  and  Christians." 

Yet  just  this  object  the  Conference  accomplished.  It  was 
of  the  nature  of  an  outlook  from  the  immemorial  inclosure  of 
the  Jew  and  from  the  relative  inclosure  of  the  Christian  as 
well  From  this  standpoint  the  programme  claims  place  in 
the  pages  of  OuB  Day  as  a  landmark  of  reform.  No  abstract 
of  what  was  said,  —  the  printed  and  full  report  ^  will  serve  our 
readers  better,  —  but  some  notabUia  will  be  set  down,  as  ob- 
served by  one  who  attended  throughout.  The  Conference  was 
held  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  November  24th  and 
25th.  The  prayers  and  benedictions,  as  well  as  the  addresses, 
were  by  rabbis  and  ministers  of  different  denominations,  some 
alternation  being  observed.  The  hymns  sung  from  the  printed 
programme  were  well-known  Christian  hymns.  These,  and  the 
chairmanship  of  the  layman  who  proposed  the  Conference, 
were  the  only  things  which  fell  entirely  and  necessarily  to  its 

^  Jew  and  Gentile,  Being  a  Report  of  a  Coxif  erence  of  Israelites  and  Chiistiaiis 
refj^arding  their  mutnal  relations  and  welfare,  containing  papers,  etc,  pp.  57.  New 
York  and  Chicago,  Fleming  H.  Reyell,  189a 
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Christian  element.^  A  spirit  of  complete  impartiality  pervaded 
all  the  sessions.  Solo  songs  were  at  intervals  sung  by  Jewish 
and  other  vocalists.  The  Scriptures  read  were  all  from  the 
Psalms,  Authorized  Version. 

FIRST  day;     afternoon  session. 

Psalm  122.     Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Perren. 
Address.     Rev.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.  D. 

The  Attitiide  of  Nations  and  of  Christian  People  toward  the 
Jews, 
Address.     Rev.  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  Rabbi. 

Why  Israelites  do  not  accept  Jesus  cls  their  Messiah. 
Aaronic  Benediction.     Rev.  Dr.  Schwartz. 

EVENING  session. 

Psalm  25.     Prayer  by  Rev.  Liebman  Adler,  RabbL 
Address.     Rev.  Dr.  £.  6.  Hirsch,  RabbL 

The  Religious  Condition  of  the  Jews  to<lay  and  their  Attitude 
toward  Christianity. 
Song.     Mr.  Joseph  J.  Schnadig. 

Address,  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows,  D.  D. 

Isra£l  as  an  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Aaronic  Benediction.   #Rev.  Dr.  Holmes. 


SECOND   day:     afternoon  SESSION. 

Psalm  53.     Prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Morton. 
Address.     Joseph  Stolz,  Rabbi. 

Post-Biblical  History  of  Israel. 

^  Both  the  inception  of  the  Conference  and  its  impartial  and  kindly  spirit  were 
(primarily)  due  to  Mr.  William  E.  Blaokstone  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  chairman  of 
oommittee.  From  this  gentleman^s  advertisement  of  the  "  Report.*'  the  followingf 
is  worth  copying:  *^  It  was  a  new  departure  as  contrasted  with  the  centuries  of 
antipathy  and  ecclesiastical  contention  heretofore  characterizing  these  peoples. 
Having  the  Old  Testament  in  common,  it  was  conceived  that  they  could  meet  upon 
this  grand  fundamental  rock  of  (3k>d*s  revelation  to  man  as  co-worshipers  of  one 
Qod.  Neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  was  asked  to  do  violence  to  his  convictions,  but  all 
were  desired  to  remember  the  meekness  of  the  Lawgiver  and  the  tenderness  of 
the  Author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.*' 
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Address.     Rev.  J.  M.  Caldwell,  D.  D. 

Jerusalem  and  Falestine  as  they  are  t<hday^  and  the  Beetoration 
of  IsraeL 
Song.     Mrs.  I.  N.  Conard. 

The  Hebrew  Captive. 
Explanation  of  Maps  and  Charts.     Communications. 
Benediction^  Hebrew  and  English.     Babbi  FebenthaL 

EVEKINO  SESSION. 

Psalm  98.     Prayer. 

Address.     Professor  David  C.  Marquis,  D.  D. 

Israelis  Messiah. 
Address.    Mr.  Zulot  Hoff,  Editor  of  '^  Jewish  Courier,"  Chicago. 

The  Anti-Semitism  of  to-day. 

Address.     Professor  H.  M.  Scott,  D.  D. 

Israelites  and  Christians.     Their  Mutual  Relation  and  Wei- 
farey  or  Lessons  of  this  Conference. 
Benediction.     Rev.  Dr.  Marquis. 

The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  ; 

The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ; 

The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  those  named, 
and  by  Rev.  Prof.  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Rev.  C.  A.  Blanchard,  and  Dr. 
George  F.  Magoun.  Christians  preponderated  iu  the  audi- 
ences, but  were  not  so  prompt  in  attendance  as  Jewish  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  They  also  nearly  monopolized  the  applause, 
which  was  equally  distributed  to  Jewish  and  Christian  speakers, 
the  eloquence  of  one  of  the  former  calling  it  out  in  largest 
measure. 

It  was  very  noteworthy  that  no  words  of  reproach  for  Jewish 
opposition  to  Christ  and  his  followers  were  uttered,  none  for 
persecution  of  disciples  in  Palestine  iu  apostolic  times.  None 
for  persecution  since,  for  there  has  been  an  utter  reversal  of 
conditions  and  treatment.  Freedom  of  thought  on  both  sides 
was  of  course  tacitly  assumed,  for  this  is  something  none  can 
let  or  hinder ;  but  no  departure  of  one  opinion  from  another 
was  taken  as  proof  of  its  exercise,  in  the  shallow  way  that  is 
common.    Freedom  of  speech  could  hardly  be  asserted  formerly 
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in  assemblies  where  it  was  in  so  abundant  exercise!  *^The 
speakers  were  given  the  utmost  liberty  in  the  full  expression 
of  their  views  from  their  individual  standpoints ;  and  the  only 
request  made  was  that  they  should  do  so  in  considerate  lan- 
guage and  a  kind  spirit."  As  no  time  was  taken  in  exhorta- 
tions to  this  effect  in  public,  it  had  evidently  been  a  matter  of 
previous  agreement  in  private.  If  a  few  rather  caustic  expres- 
sions as  to  disagreements  about  Christ  and  practical  Christian- 
ity>  among  others  than  Jews,  fell  from  two  of  the  Jewish  rabbis, 
they  were  courteously  given  and  taken,  together  with  the  half- 
witty  suggestion  to  bring  all  our  disagreements  to  an  end  before 
we  try  to  evangelize  Jews.  Babbi  Folsenthal  added :  "  Your 
religious  convictions  are  sacred  to  me,  and  far  is  it  from  me  to 
disturb  you  in  your  faith,  ...  so  dear  and  precious  to  you." 
Rabbi  Hirsch  said :  ^^  As  one  of  the  Jews  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  for  the  spirit  of  kindness  with  which  you  meet  me  and 
in  which  we  have  been  invited  to  come  here.  We  have  always 
borne  the  kindliest  feelings  toward  all  mankind.  We  do  not 
provoke  ill-will,  unless  by  the  mere  fact  of  our  existence  we  be 
a  source  of  provocation.  If  we  do  so,  the  logic  upon  which  ill- 
will  rests  is  extremely  faulty."  It  was  natural  enough  that  ad- 
herents of  what  Max  Miiller  discriminates  as  a  ^^  non-mission- 
ary "  religion  should  give  a  hint  now  and  then  of  being  better 
pleased  if  no  efforts  were  made  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
as  they  make  none  to  convert  Christians  to  Judaism. 

It  was  quite  as  characteristic  of  this  assembly  that  extended 
and  indignant  accounts  of  persecutions  of  Jews  came  from  the 
Christian  speakers.  The  opening  address,  that  of  Dr.  E.  P. 
Goodwin,  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  recital.  Every  word 
of  emphatic  and  intense  remonstrance  and  reprobation  met  the 
mood  of  Christian  auditors  as  of  Jewish.  The  paper  on  ^^  Anti- 
Semitism  of  To-day,"  the  second  evening,  was  confined  to  Rus- 
sia, the  writer  having  suffered  from  it  in  that  country,  and  was 
an  excellent  and  instructive  supplement  to  all  the  facts  of  past 
history  at  any  time  cited,  while  it  emphasized  more  distinctly 
the  discrimination  to  be  made  between  persecuting  rulers,  an- 
cient and  modem,  and  the  people,,  who  do  not  inaugurate  shock- 
ing cruelties  even  in  Russia.    To  Jews  at  large  all  ihis  will 
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supply  needed  evidence  that  from  Protestant  churches  and 
clergy  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  hope.  The 
very  history  of  outrages  upon  Jews,  as  such,  has  been  preserved 
by  Christian  and  evangelical  writers,  and  the  spirit  prompting 
them  vigorously  exposed  and  execrated.  It  is  in  evidence  that 
earnest  followers  of  Christ  realize,  with  the  Russian  essayist, 
that  when  ^^  all  men  unite  under  the  glorious  banner  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  then  will  all  the  reactionary  spirit,  all 
tyranny  and  oppression  cease.  Then  will  anti-Semitism  disap> 
pear  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  All  effective  protests  against 
it,  whether  governmental  or  ecclesiastical,  come  from  some 
measure  of  tike  spirit  of  Christ  in  modern  Christendom.  It 
will  be  so  more  and  more.  The  olive  branch  represented  by 
the  Chicago  Conference,  let  us  hope,  is  a  plant  that  will  grow 
and  widely  propagate  itself.  Already  it  is  clear  that  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Christian  church  at  large  and  indiscriminately  as 
lending  religious  prejudice  to  persecution  as  its  chief  factor  is 
challenged  with  fairness.  **•  The  greatest  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, so  far  as  the  Christian  powers  are  concerned,  are  found  in 
Eastern  Europe,  where  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  the 
slightest  hold,  and  where  governmental  policy  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  industrial  competition  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
entire  crusade.  How  is  it  in  Mohammedan  countries,  where  a 
common  rejection  of  Christianity  might  be  supposed  to  draw 
both  classes  of  rigid  raonotheists  together  in  full  sympathy.  In 
no  Christian  country,  not  even  in  Russia,  is  there  so  bitter  a 
hatred,  so  degrading  a  bondage  for  the  Jews  as  in  northern 
Africa,  particularly  in  Morocco.  Some  months  since  the  ques- 
tion was  sent  out  to  different  men  of  prominent  positions  among 
us,  "  What  is  the  occasion  of  the  prevailing  prejudice  against 
the  Hebrews  ?  "  Generally  the  response  given  was,  "  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  prejudice."  (Dr.  F.  F.  Ellin  wood  in  "The 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World  "  for  November.) 

Another  marked  feature  of  the  occasion  at  Chicago  was  the 
disavowal  by  the  Jewish  speakers  of  any  hope  of  return  to 
Palestine.  That  came  from  Christian  lips  alone.  No  Jew  in- 
terpreted his  prophecies  to  mean  the  re-gathering  of  his  race 
into  the  land  of  their  ancient  home.     No  expectation  was  ex- 
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pressed  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  Messianic  or  other,  with  Jeru- 
salem as  its  capital.  This,  although  great  reverence  was  ex- 
pressed for  Jesus  and  his  religion,  was  identified  with  that  of 
the  Jewish  prophets.  ^^  We,  the  modern  Jews,"  said  Babbi  E. 
G.  Hirsch,  D.  D.,  "  do  not  wish  to  be  restored  to  Palestine.  We 
have  given  up  the  hope  in  the  coming  of  a  political,  personal 
Messiah.  We  say,  *  The  country  wherein  we  live  is  our  Pales- 
tine, and  the  city  wherein  we  dwell  is  our  Jerusalem..  We  will 
not  go  back  ...  to  form  again  a  nationality  of  our  own.  .  .  . 
Let  our  religious  life  be  clothed  in  the  symbols  of  the  life  we 
see  living  round  about  us.  Let  our  synagogues  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  cities  in  which  we  dwell.  Let  our  ceremonial  be 
constituted  in  harmony  with  the  culture  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded.' "  In  a  Thanksgiving  Day  discourse  a  few  days  after 
the  Conference,  the  writer  heard  Rabbi  Joseph  Stoltz  of  an- 
other synagogue,  say :  "  A  portion  of  our  Christian  friends  wish 
to  send  us  away  to  the  land  of  our  ancient  fathers.  We  do 
not  choose  to  go.  This  is  our  own  land,  our  native  land,  the 
land  of  the  free.  We  love  its  soil,  its  institutions,  its  history,  its 
people.  Here  we  wish  to  die ;  we  are  Americans."  Both  of 
these  rabbis,  as  well  as  the  other  Jews  participating  in  the 
Conference,  belong  to  the  reformed,  the  radical,  or  rationalistic 
wing.  It  was  very  clearly  stated,  however,  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  that 
the  opposite  pole  of  Judaism,  the  orthodox,  expects  a  political 
Messiah,  a  return  to  the  ancestral  land,  a  throne  in  Jerusalem 
which  will  reign  over  the  world  in  justice,  love,  and  peace. 
This  will  involve  the  reestablishraent  of  the  temple  and  the 
Jewish  nationality,  but  not  —  it  was  emphasized  —  "a  redeemer 
from  original  sin."  The  orthodox  Jew  "  looks  back  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers  as  the  central  focus  of  his  hope.  There  he  will 
be  again  a  free  man.  There  he  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
faculties  in  behalf  of  his  own  and  in  behalf  of  all  humanity.  .  .  . 
Far  away  from  Jerusalem,*  while  the  temple  is  in  ruins,  he 
cannot  practice  the  whole  law."  If  representatives  of  this 
school  of  Jewish  thought  had  been  heard,  doubtless  the  literal- 
ism of  the  prophecies  would  have  been  strongly  asserted. 

Another  striking  incident  was  the  disclosui*e  of  the  familiar- 
ity of  the  educated  children  of  Israel  with  the  New  Testament. 
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Rabbi  Hirsch,  who  professed  sympathy  with  Unitarianism  and 
declared  of  Paul's  Christianity  that  ^^  we  simply  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  never  will  understand  it,"  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
*'*'  We  have  great  respect  for  the  New  Testament,  though  you 
may  have  a  conceit  that  we  never  read  it.  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  rabbis  are  better  scholars  in  the  New  Testament  than 
many  of  your  Methodist  exhorters  and  others  that  speak  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  (applause  and  laughter)  for  the  New 
Testament  for  us  is  largely  a  portion  of  our  own  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, and  it  cannot  be  understood  until  it  be  re-translated  into 
the  language  in  which  it  was  first  written,  or  at  least  into  the 
language  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  —  the  language  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  when  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  lived  ^  and  when  his 
disciples  went  out  to  carry  his  morality  into  the  world."  While 
a  Presbyterian  theological  professor,  in  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  candid  papers  read,  interpreted  the  Messianic  writings  in 
the  language  of  rabbinical  commentators  only,  a  venerable  re- 
tired rabbi  maintained  that  his  people  do  not  accept  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  because  his  redemptive  system  with  its  presupposi- 
tions —  (1)  that  man  is  so  sinful  he  cannot  rescue  himself ;  and 
(2)  that  atonement  for  our  sins  can  be  had  exclusively  by  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God  —  are  altogether 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore 
incredible.  Evangelical  Christians  would  hardly  accept  the  doc- 
trinal statement  made  for  them,  anymore  than  Biblical  scholars 
among  us  would  agree  that  what  ^^  Christian  theologians  call 
the  original  sin  "  was  committed  by  Adam  in  Eden !  But  it  was 
extremely  interesting  to  hear  an  aged  Israelite,  honored  among 
his  people,  compare  Matthew's  account  of  our  Lord  with  Isaiah 
and  Hosea.  This  gentleman.  Dr.  Felsenthal,  showed,  as  did 
other  Jews,  his  sympathy  with  the  European  higher  criticism 
as  against  the  evangelical  interpretation  accepted  by  his  Chris- 
tian hearers.  The  Messiah  of  all  the  former  seems  to  be  their 
race  instead  of  a  person ;  and  the  Messianic  mission  the  moral- 
izing of  men  in  place  of  redeeming  them. 

^  "  Jesus  is  pictured  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  Jew  of  Jews,  full  of  the  Jewish 
spirit ;  and  if  eyer  a  good  Jew  liyed,  it  is  He  who  is  pictured  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 
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The  inquiry  is  frequent  among  those  of  pronounced  and  pre- 
vailing evangelical  views:  What  bearing  will  this  conference 
and  others  like  it,  if  they  occur,  have  upon  the  acceptance  of 
Christ  by  Jews  ?  Not  an  unfavorable  one,  it  may  be  unhesita- 
tingly answered.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  they 
will  run  into  such  evangelistic  gatherings  for  the  immediate 
conversion  of  Israelites  as  the  Chicago  meeting  denied  itself  to 
be.  This  would  be  to  invite  defeat  as  to  the  legitimate  object. 
Moreover,  two  things  are  evidently  necessary  in  order  to  a  more 
rapid  and  general  Christianization  of  Jews :  (1)  kindlier  rela- 
tions with  them  and  a  more  correct  and  complete  understanding 
of  their  attitude,  views,  and  spirit;  (2)  a  more  generously 
Christian  estimate  of  the  place  the  moral  law  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old  Testament  itself  are  to  have  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  Both  these  objects  were  promoted  at  Chi- 
cago. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  censure  well-meant  endeavors  to  com- 
mend Christ  as  a  Saviour  to  the  Jews  which  have  not  been  suc-^ 
cessful.  Clearly,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  some  of  them.  The 
general  attitude  of  Christendom  towards  modem  Israel  has  been 
too  hostile.  Governments  nominally  Christian  have  wrought 
the  same  prejudice  and  hostility  to  missions  that  seamen  and 
visitors  nominally  Christian  have  produced  in  heathen  lands« 
Not  until  the  time  comes  that  every  branch  of  the  church  is 
openly,  impressively,  against  anti-Semitism,  in  Russia  and 
everywhere  else,  will  this  be  overcome,  if  it  will  be  then.  Look- 
ing at  this  alone,  and  coupling  it  with  the  sincere  desire  of 
Christians  that  ^^all  Israel  should  be  saved  I"  it  might  have 
been  perhaps  predicted  that  the  American  Board  would  attempt 
a  mission  in  Palestine,  and  after  a  few  years  give  it  up  as  un- 
promising and  unwise.  In  October,  1819,  Rev.  Levi  Parsons 
and  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  were  ordained  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  as  missionaries  to  Jerusalem,  and  a  mission  in  Palestine 
was  established  in  1821 ;  in  1845  it  was  merged  in  the  Syria 
Mission.  In  1844  a  mission  to  the  Jews  in  Turkey  was  begun; 
it  was  discontinued  in  1856.  We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
long  years  in  the  past  when  the  question  was  generally  discussed 
among  earnest  Christians :  Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  with 

vou  VII. — NO.  40.  18 
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and  for  the  Jews?  and  when  next  to  nothing  was  attempted. 
But  better  methods  of  approach  have  been  learned,  and  better 
results  progressively  attained.  *^  There  are  altogether  eight  Jew- 
ish missionary  societies  in  England,  five  in  Scotland,  and  one  in 
Ireland.  Together  these  employ  312  agents.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe  the  societies  number  27,  America  has  7  with  34 
agents,  —  48  societies  (in  all)  with  377  agents.  That  their  la- 
bors have  not  been  wholly  in  vain  is  shown  by  the  estimated 
fact  that  100,000  Jews  have  been  baptized  in  the  last  seventy 
five  years,  and  that  with  their  children  the  number  of  believers 
may  be  set  down  at  250,000.  Among  these  have  been  many 
distinguished  men."  (Dr.  F.  F.  flllinwood  in  "Missionary 
Review  of  the  World "  for  November.)  The  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  leads  in  efficiency 
and  success,  with  both  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  with  39 
stations  and  139  missionaries  and  other  agents,  84  of  them 
Christian  Israelites,  and  10  of  these  employed  in  London.  Some 
thirty  are  employed  in  Jerusalem,  half  of  these  being  converted 
Jews.  The  day  of  insurmountable  obstacles  has  plainly  passed. 
But  the  Christian  world  needs  to  make  large  and  sympathetic 
progress  in  another  and  deeper  direction.  One  of  the  Chicago 
speakers,  Rev.  Dr.-  John  H.  Barrows,  said :  "  We  believe  that 
Christianity  needs  Judaism  ;  that  is,  it  needs  the  mighty  rein- 
forcement which  will  come  from  Israel,  and  hasten  forward  the 
consummation  of  all  things."  Something  like  thb  is  often  said 
in  the  sense  that  a  contingent  of  personal  and  race-force  from 
that  quarter  would  be  one  of  wondrous  energy,  tenacity,  and 
enthusiasm.  All  very  true.  But  honest  believers  in  Mosaism 
without  Christianity  and  verstis  Christianity  will  doubtless  ac- 
cept the  compliment  and  —  stay  where  they  are.  "  Christianity 
needs  Judaism  "  in  a  sense  more  profound,  —  one  that  touches 
the  integrity  of  principle  in  both  Testaments.  The  world  needs 
both  volumes  of  Holy  Scripture  as  of  God.  The  law  came  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  neither 
came  in  vain.  The  first  was  no  more  a  Divine  failure  than  is 
the  second.  What  advantage,  then,  hath  the  Jew  ?  or  what  is 
the  profit  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every  way :  first  of  all,  that 
they  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.    Men  can  no  more 
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be  saved  without  the  moral  law  than  they  can  be  without  the 
blood  of  Christ.  In  Paul's  terse  exposition  of  what  he  testified 
both  unto  Jews  and  Greeks  —  given  to  the  elders  of  the  church 
at  Miletus  —  ^^  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  —  he  put  on  permanant  record  the  place 
and  agency  of  the  law  given  to  Moses,  ^'  the  ten  words,"  as  to 
the  primary  factor  of  personal  salvation.  For  there  is  no  re- 
pentance —  no  ^^  change  of  mind  "  toward  God,  that  is  at  all 
moral,  save  in  view  of  moral  law.  Jews  are  to  make  more  of 
persona]  atonement  and  saving  faith,  but  Christians  are  to  make 
.more  of  the  moral  regimen  the  law  keeps  alive  in  the  world.  In 
maintaining  this  ever  precious  content  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  revelation  of  God's  holy  character  which  its  histories, 
prophecies,  and  psalms  set  forth,  the  Jew  has  still  ^^  a  seal  of 
God,"  and  ^^  God  did  not  cast  off  his  people  which  He  fore- 
knew." And  this  must  be  more  fully  recognized  by  Christians 
before  the  Jew  will  more  fully  recognize  the  Messiah  of  his  own 
Scriptures  and  of  his  own  ^*  chosen  race." 

Along  with  this  will  come  —  the  present  writer,  at  least,  is  per- 
suaded — a  revived  expectation  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.^  The  olive4ree  ever  stands,  with 
its  divine  ^^  root  and  fatness,"  and  the  wild  olive  of  Gentile  re- 
pentance and  faith  is  grafted  in ;  but  ^^  how  much  more  shall 
these,  which  are  the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own 
olive  tree?"  "And  they  also,  if  they  continue  not  in  their 
unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in  ;  for  God  is  able  to  graft  them  in 
again."  The  figures  given  above  show  that  He  is  doing  it  even 
now,  and  more  and  more.  Paul  too  recognizes  that  the  blind- 
ness of  Israel  was  only  in  part,  even  in  his  day.  In  proportion 
to  their  whole  numbers  that  part  is  relatively  diminishing  faster 
than  ever  before.  We  may  have  misapprehended  the  Apostle 
as  to  the  coming  in  of  **  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  "  and  "  of 
all  IsraeL"  His  language  allows  the  meaning  that  they  are  to 
be  simultaneous.  Too  commonly  the  phrase  "  and  so  all  Israel 
'  shall  be  saved  "  has  been  understood  to  mean  thereafter.    Not 

1  '*There  has  been  too  g^reat  a  readiness  to  '  tarn  unto  the  Gentiles  *  and  to  con- 
sider the  engrafted  *  wild  oliye '  the  real  tree.**  (Dr.  Eliinwood  in  MMonarg 
Beview.) 
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till  the  Gentile  millenniam  is  complete  shall  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian millennium  begin.  But  mixed  as  the  races  are  now  every- 
where, and  are  more  to  be  in  the  more  Christian  nations  of  the 
future,  is  this  possible?  Or  even  probable?  Does  not  Paul's 
thought  couple  complete  Christianization  in  both  Gentile  and 
Jew,  rather  than  arrange  one  chronologically  after  the  other  ? 
Must  not  the  one  involve  the  other?  although  the  precedence 
given  the  natural  branches,  broken  off  by  unbelief,  is  put  back 
as  to  the  time  of  the  universal  salvation  of  the  children  of 
Abraham,  to  the  period  of  the  universal  conversion  of  the  other 
races  of  mankind.  But  for  this  breaking  off,  would  not  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  antedate  all  other  redemption?  ^^Thou 
standest  by  faith,"  O  Gentile  rebuker  of  the  Jew !  Be  not  high- 
minded,  but  fear.  The  New  Testament  church  is  but  a  frag- 
ment without  the  Old  Testament  church  evermore.  They  are 
beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake.  For  the  gifts  and  the  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance.  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the 
Deliverer ;  He  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  It  is 
not  yet ;  it  never  will  be,  as  though  the  word  of  God  hath  come 
to  naught.  History  will  not  reverse  prophecy.  The  last  days 
of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  are  not  to  be  expected  to  contrast 
utterly  with  the  former  days.  It  will  never  be  lost  from  the 
record  that  to  the  elder  church  belong  ^^  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh,  who  is  over  all,  Gt>d 
blessed  unto  the  ages."  Better  for  the  scope  and  true  liberality 
of  our  piety  to  recognize  this ;  better  even  for  the  credit  of  the 
secular  treatment  of  Israel  in  Christendom.  For  we  are  per- 
suaded that  persecuting  rulers  will  never  stay  their  hand,  and 
grasping  business  men  will  never  relax  their  hate  and  wrong  till 
the  true  Christians  in  the  churches  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  are 
more  just  and  loving  to  God's  ancient  people.  Let  us  have  the 
broad  sweet  spirit  of  our  own  Scriptures,  and  of  theirs  as  well 
as  those  we  distinguish  as  ours.  Then  in  our  Sabbath  services 
we  shall  pray  of tener  for  our  brethren  of  the  Dispersion.  Then 
in  book  and  speech  we  shall  honor  the  Old  Testament  ethics  in 
them  that  often  put  to  shame  the  failure  as  to  New  Testament 
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ethics  in  us.     Then  can  we  sing  with  heart  and  wholesome  con- 
sistency :  — 

Why  on  the  bending  willows  hung, 

Israel !  still  sleeps  thy  tunef  nl  string  ?  .  •  •  • 

No  taontiog  foes  the  song  require  ; 
No  strangers  mock  thy  captive  chain ; 

But  friends  provoke  the  silent  lyre, 
And  brethren  ask  the  holy  strain. 

George  F.  Maqoun. 

GrmneU,  Iowa. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  petitioned  to  confer  with  the  Qoeen 
of  England,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Saltan  of  Turkey,  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  other  rulers  of  Europe,  on  the  propriety  of  calling  an 
International  Conference  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  modem  nations 
and  the  possibility  of  opening  a  way  for  their  restoration  to  Palestine.  The  peti- 
tion has  already  been  signed  by  a  great  number  of  prominent  representatives  of 
American  opinion. 


THE  HUTCHINSON  FAMILY  AS  REFORMERS. 

John  W.  Hutchinson,  of  the  celebrated  Hutchinson  family 
of  singers,  recently  observed  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  by  a  reception  at  his  residence  in  Lynn.  Four  genera- 
tions were  represented  and  many  prominent  people  sent  letters 
of  congratulation.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Abbie 
Hutchinson  Patton  of  New  York,  the  sole  suj^vivors  of  the 
quartette,  received  the  guests,  who  included  prominent  people 
of  Lynn,  Boston,  Salem,  and  New  York. 

The  Hutchinson  family  in  their  day  were  a  characteristically 
New  England  institution.  Their  reputation  was  national.  Their 
services  to  the  country  were  as  salutary  as  they  were  conspicu- 
ous and  memorable.  No  other  singing  family  has  ever  been 
so  long,  so  widely,  and  so  favorably  known  in  this  country  as 
the  Hutchinsons.  Nearly  forty  years  they  have  been  popular 
favorites. 

Probably  never  before  was  such  genuine  ballad  melody  dis- 
coursed as  that  by  the  three  Hutchinson  brothers  in  their  prime. 

Their  songs  were  not  only  the  perfection  of  vocal  melody,  but 
simple  and  heartfelt.  And  what  comes  from  the  heart  usually 
goes  to  the  heart.  The  words  uttered  by  these  vocalists  could 
always  be  distinctly  understood  by  all.  Their  enunciation  was 
perfect ;  and  the  cordial  and  emphatic  recognition  always  ac- 
corded by  the  public  to  the  excellence  of  these  singers'  per- 
formances was  a  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  distinctness  of 
utterance  in  song,  and  an  equally  signal  rebuke  of  the  inarticu- 
late mouthing  of  most  musical  performers  of  the  present  day. 

The  sentiment  embodied  in  all  the  songs  of  the  Hutchinsons, 
whether  of  a  religious,  political,  or  social  sort,  was  fervent, 
glowing,  and  directly  in  the  interest,  and  instinct  with'  the 
genius,  of  progress  and  reform.  These  sweet  singers  were  not 
simply  traveling  minstrels,  intent  upon  ^^  turning  an  honest 
penny,"  but  genuine  reformers,    i^rom  the  first,  manifestly. 
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they  felt  that  they  had  a  missioiL  Instinctively  in  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate  and  with  the  oppressed,  they  naturally 
became  the  advocates  of  the  inebriate  and  of  the  slave,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  tunefully  interpreted  the  deepest  and 
most  ineradicable  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  —  love  of 
country  and  of  home.  The  Hutchinsons,  therefore,  were  not 
merely  musicians,  or  musical  ^^  artists,''  but  preachers,  prophets, 
philanthropists,  patriotic  apostles  of  liberty,  temperance,  and 
every  good  work ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
on  this  account  that  they  were  so  fervently  admired,  sincerely 
loved,  and  are  still  so  fondly  remembered  by  all  who  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  or  know  them.  True,  they  were 
inimitable  in  some  respects  simply  as  vocalists.  Never,  per- 
haps, have  human  voices  more  perfectly  or  musically  blended 
than  did  those  of  the  three  brothers,  Judson,  Asa,  and  John, 
in  their  best  days.  And  those  tuneful  ^^  head "  tones,  so  like 
**  the  dying  tones  of  far-o£E  music  "  —  how  utterly  indescribable 
their  effect  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  produced  by 
the  singing  of  these  brothers  more  than  thirty  long  years 
ago,  at  the  ^ose  of  divine  service  in  one  of  the  churches  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  of  that  beautiful  ballad  by  Mackay,  ^^  Where 
can  the  soul  find  rest?  "  After  reaching  the  close  and  singing 
the  last  response,  "  Yes,  in  heaven,"  the  three  brothers,  occupy- 
ing the  lofty  gallery,  still  stood  with  pale,  upturned  faces,  their 
flowing  locks  falling  upon  their  shoulders,  and  their  full  beards 
reaching  low  down  upon  their  bosoms,  while  the  attentive  audi- 
ence, entranced,  distinctly  heard,  as  if  coming  down  to  them 
from  some  far-away  angel  choir  in  the  sky,  the  echo,  —  ^^  Yes, 
in  heaven !  "  The  congregation  was  literally  spellbound.  They 
stood  in  their  places  as  if  transfixed.  Not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  moved.  Absolute  silence  reigned.  Not  until  the  noise 
of  an  opening  pew-door  dispelled  the  illusion  did  it  occur  to  us 
to  receive  the  benediction.  Seldom  has  one  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  realizing  what  the  human  voice  is  capable  of,  or  what 
these  natures  of  ours  are  capable  of  feeling  under  the  spell  of 
simple  vocal  music. 

The  Hutchinsons,  it  may  be  added  in  this  connection,  were 
remarkable  for  the  meaning  or  expression  they  were  wont  to 
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put  into  their  facial  gestures.  A  wonderful  commentary  on  cer- 
tain sacred  chants  that  I  have  heard  from  their  lips  was  often 
afforded  by  their  mobile  and  most  expressive  features. 

The  principal  ground,  doubtless,  of  the  enduring  popularity 
of  this  famous  family,  the  secret  of  the  warm  as  well  as  the 
permanent  place  they  have  secured  in  the  universal  Northern 
heart,  is  the  fact  that  they  stood  for  great  moral  ideas,  great 
American  or  humanitarian  interests.  Minstrels  they  were,  to 
be  sure ;  but,  first  of  all,  they  were  men,  patriots,  prophets. 
Christians;  they  were  lovers  of  their  country  and  of  their 
kind ;  of  God  and  of  their  Saviour.  They  were  fearless  and 
faithful  preachers  of  righteousness,  and,  accordingly,  while  on 
the  one  hand  they  were  a  joy  to  such  as  do  well,  they  were  also, 
on  the  other,  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  either  Old  Hunkerism,  rumsellers,  or  slaveholders 
ever  bore  overmuch  good-will  toward  these  singing  pilgrims, 
these  minstrel  reformers  and  radical  abolitionists. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
late  civil  war  this  melodious  family,  or  a  portion  of  it,  having 
been  attracted  to  Washington  by  the  novelty  of  no  longer  find- 
ing the  public  halls  of  the  city  barricaded  against  the  utter- 
ance of  generous  and  humane,  as  well  as  patriotic,  sentiments, 
thought,  meantime,  to  do  something  to  break  the  monotony  and 
to  cheer  the  ruggedness  of  the  winter  on  the  part  of  "  the  boys 
in  blue "  in  the  neighboring  camps,  by  the  nnbought  carol  of 
their  simple,  heartfelt  songs.  General  McClellan  and  certain 
of  his  proslavery  associates,  unable  to  endure  the  strong  flavor 
of  freedom,  not  to  say  of  abolition  sentiment  that  characterized 
some  of  these  songs,  banished  them  from  the  Union  camps,  and 
hushed  to  silence  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  their  patri- 
otic, liberty-loving  airs.  What  a  valiant  service  this,  truly! 
Meantime  the  specially  obnoxious  song,  we  are  told,  causing 
thus  the  peremptory,  ignominious  suppression  and  expulsion  of 
the  HutchinsoDs,  was  the  then  freshly-uttered  stanzas  of  John 
G.  Whittier,  themselves  a  memorable  and  stirring  portion  of 
the  history  of  that  time,  and  beginning :  — 

We  wait  beneath  the  fumace-blast 
The  pangs  of  transf  onnation. 
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We  can  readily  imagine  that  men  of  the  McClellan  stripe  did 
not  especially  relish  such  wholesome  truths  as  those  embodied 
in  the  following  stanzas  :  — 

What  gives  the  wheat-fields  blades  of  steel  ? 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  ? 

What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel  on  the  old  star-spangled  pennon  ? 

What  breaks  the  oath 

Of  the  men  of  the  South  ? 

What  whets  the  knife 

For  the  Union's  life  ? 
Hark !  to  the  answer  :  Slavbrt  t 

Then  waste  no  blows  on  lesser  foes  in  strife  unworthy  freemen. 
God  lifts  to-day  the  vail  and  shows  the  features  of  the  demon  1 

With  all  their  seriousness  and  earnestness  the  Hutchinsons 
were  genuine  humorists.  Meanwhile,  preeminently,  the  comi- 
cal one  of  the  group  was  Judson  the  violinist,  as  original  a 
genius  on  this  line  as  he  was  inimitable.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  this  country  he  ever  had  his  equal  in  this  role.  Never  have 
I  seen  an  audience  convulsed  as  under  his  incomparable  droll- 
ery. And  yet  I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  brothers  that, 
strangely,  this  Judson  was  the  only  sad  one  in  the  family,  and 
that  his  sadness  seemed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  a  growing  sense  on 
his  part  of  the  insincerity  and  heartlessness  of  one  class,  and 
the  wrongs  and  nameless  woes  of  another  and  still  larger  class 
of  his  fellow  human  beings. 

Certain  of  her  masterpieces  Nature  never  reproduces.  Byron 
declared  that  she  ^^  broke  her  mould  in  moulding  Sheridan." 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  said  that  he  pitied  the 
generations  following  us,  as  they  can  never  hear  Gough  or  Phil- 
lips. He  might  have  included  the  Jubilee  Singers  and  the 
Hutchinsons.  Judson  and  Asa  are  already  gone.  John,  hav- 
ing just  touched  his  three-score  and  ten,  stiU  abides  with  us. 
His  friends  have  done  a  handsome  and  most  timely  act  in  giv- 
ing him  a  seventieth  birthday  reception.  Meanwhile,  when  all 
these  voices  shall  finally  have  been  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the 
grave,  the  world,  I  feel  sure,  will  never  see  or  hear  their  like 
again. 

R.  H.  Howard. 

Franklin^  Mass, 
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LECTURE  I. 

FRUITFUL  FAITH  AS  SELF-SURRENDER  TO  THE  SELF- 
EVIDENT. 

7%«  one  true  and  deepest  theme  of  the  world* »  and  man^e  history,  to  which  all  others 
are  subordinate,  is  the  conflict  of  faith  and  unbelief.  All  qtochs  in  which  faith,  under 
whatever  form,  prevails,  are  brilliant,  heart-elevating,  and  fruitful  for  contempora' 
ries  and  for  after  times.  On  the  contrary  all  qjochs  in  which  unbelief,  under  what- 
ever forms,  maintains  its  sorry  triungfth,  even  though  for  a  moment  they  should  shine 
with  a  sham  splendor,  vanish  from  the  view  of  posterity,  because  no  one  lAooses  to 
trouble  himself  to  know  that  which  is  wtfruitful.  —  Gobths,  West-Ostlicher  Divan. 

The  sum  of  the  self-evident  eternal  truths  is  the  Divine  Owut^tresemce,  and  not  merely 
a  result  of  it, '— LorrzB,  Microcosmos. 

I. 

On  Longfellow's  grave  at  Mount  Auburn  there  is  a  symbol 
which  represents  the  unity  of  all  forms  of  fruitful  religious 
faith.  At  one  end  of  the  brown  block  of  stone  which  covers 
the  spot  where  his  body  lies  at  rest  until  the  heavens  be  no  more 
are  these  four  words,  so  written  that  they  all  meet  at  one  centre : 
"  Lex,  Hex ;  Lux,  Lux.**  —  Law,  King ;  Light,  Leader.  A 
circle  is  drawn  around  the  four. 

Natural  law  is  one  of  the  self-revelations  of  Grod.  A  natural 
law  without  God  behind  it  is  no  more  than  a  glove  without  a 
hand  in  it.  Natural  law  b  nothing  less  than  the  Divine  Om- 
nipresence acting  on  the  creation  which  it  brought  into  exist- 
ence ;  so  that  Lex  means  Hex.  And  thus  those  two  radii  of 
the  eternal  circle  meet  at  one  centre.  Lex,  Hex  —  the  two  are 
One.  Lionel  Beale  was  right  when  he  said  to  me  once  in  Lon- 
don, ^^  What  our  age  most  needs  is  some  one  to  upset  natural 
law."  The  eighteenth  century  was  deistic.  It  used  to  speak, 
as  we  yet  do  in  very  belated  fashion,  of  the  universe  being  gov- 
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emed  by  law.  The  truth  is,  the  universe  is  governed,  not  by 
law,  but  only  according  to  law.  As  Professor  Drummond  has 
said,  *^ Natural  law  is  a  process,  not  a  power;  a  method  of 
operation,  not  an  operator." 

Does  Light  mean  Leader?  Lvx^Dux — are  these  One? 
Wherever  there  is  light,  especially  wherever  there  is  self-evident 
truth,  have  we  there  the  self-revelation  of  a  personal  God  ?  So 
our  best  philosophers  tell  us.  Self-evident  truths  are  now 
treated  in  the  highest  philosophy  as  a  self-revelation  of  the 
omnipresent  God.  Lotze  has  always  taught  that  the  eternal 
truths  are  not  merely  a  result  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  but 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are  that  Omnipresence.  They 
are  eternal,  immutable,  omnipresent  in  their  range.  We  cannot 
even  imagine  them  to  be  reversed.  And  this  is  not  pantheism, 
for  we  teach  not  only  the  Divine  immanence  in  the  creation,  but 
the  Divine  transcendence  above  it.  The  light  is  in  the  rainbow, 
but  the  rainbow  is  not  the  whole  of  light.  And  so  we  are  not 
followers  of  what  vaunts  itself  now  so  much  as  Christian  pan- 
theism, and  is  neither  pantheism  nor  Christianity,  but  a  coun- 
terfeit of  both. 

Plato  said  much  of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful. 
We  are  so  organized  that  a  yearning  that  cannot  be  repressed 
teaches  us  to  surrender  to  the  True,  to  the  Good,  to  the  Beauti- 
ful. Self-surrender  to  Rationality  is  a  mighty  tendency  in  hu- 
man nature,  but  one  that  we  do  not  yield  to  until  God  touches 
us  and  gives  us  new  hearts.  Self-surrender  to  Righteousness 
is  a  yearning  also,  and  one  that  never  is  complete  until  God 
empowers  us  to  become  his  sons.  Self -surrender  to  Beauty, 
the  holiness  of  beauty,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  is  a  yearn- 
ing that  will  never  die  out  of  man.  Any  religion  that  is 
to  last  must  satisfy  these  yearnings  and  insist  on  self-surrender 
to  Rationality,  self-surrender  to  Righteousness,  self-surrender  to 
Beauty.  And  all  that  is  only  self-surrender  to  the  Self-Evident. 
And  all  that  is  only  self-surrender  to  a  personal  God.  Lvx^ 
Dux;  Rex^  Lex.  With  Longfellow,  I  draw  a  circle  around 
the  four.  This  representation  I  believe  to  be  soundly  Biblical 
as  well  as  thoroughly  scientific. 
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n. 

The  keynote  of  f raitful  faith  in  all  ages  has  been  immediate 
self-sarrender  to  the  self-evident.  There  are  self-evident  truths 
in  the  r^on  of  the  conscience  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  intellect. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  cans  and  cannots  of  Scripture  are 
appeals  to  the  very  same  self-evident  truths  which  are  the  basb 
of  all  science. 

There  are  truths  that  are  merely  evident.  There  are  truths 
that  are  self-evident.  It  is  only  to  the  latter  that  I  appeaL  It 
is  not  merely  evident,  it  is  self-evident,  that  every  change  must 
have  a  cause.  It  is  not  merely  evident,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
two  cannot  walk  together  unless  they  are  agreed.  It  is  not 
merely  evident,  it  is  self-evident,  that  a  fountain  cannot  bring 
forth  at  the  same  time  both  sweet  water  and  bitter ;  that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters  ^  and  that,  unless  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  not 
merely  evident,  it  is  self-evident,  that  if  a  soul  loves  what  God 
hates  and  hates  what  God  loves,  it  can  have  no  harmony  vrith 
God,  either  in  life,  or  death,  or  beyond  death,  until  this  disso- 
nance ceases.  It  is  not  merely  evident,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
unless  a  man  is  delivered  from  the  love  of  lawlessness  and  the 
guilt  of  it,  he  cannot  be  at  peace  under  a  government  of  perfect 
righteousness. 

The  tests  of  self-evident  truth  are  necessity,  universality, 
unchangeableness. 

Self-evidence  stands  at  the  beginning  of  all  our  sound  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning.  We  err  in  our  syllogisms,  we  go  astray  in 
our  inductive  processes ;  but  we  are  required  by  the  scientific 
method  always  to  commence  with  strictly  axiomatic  self-evident 
propositions ;  and  this  not  merely  in  science,  but  in  theology  as 
well. 

In  an  age  like  ours,  saturated  with  reverence  for  the  scientific 
method,  but  by  no  means  always  applying  that  method  in  a  fair 
way,  it  is  vastly  important  to  begin  with  fundamental  truths, 
necessary,  self-evident,  axiomatic,  whenever  we  are  in  conflict 
with  skepticism  or  even  with  doctrinal  unrest. 

My  chief  proposition  is,  that  the  keynote  of  the  faith  attested 
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by  self-evident  traths  is  also  the  keynote  of  the  faith  attested 
by  revelation,  by  the  regenerate  consciousness,  and  by  reiterated 
experiment  in  life. 

If  I  were  to  answer  the  question  which  underlies  most  modem 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  fields  of  theology  and  ethics,  What 
are  the  tests  of  divine  authority  in  religious  truth  ?  I  should  say 
they  are  these  four :  — 

1.  Self-evidence- 

2.  Revelation. 

8.  Regenerate  Consciousness. 

4.  Experiment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Self-evidence  is  preferred  here  to  the 
word  Reason^  for  the  latter  term  is  less  definite  and  authorita- 
tive than  the  former. 

If  the  Church  is  made  a  test  of  the  authority  of  religious 
truth,  the  question  yet  remains.  What  is  the  Church  ?  If  the 
Christian  Consciousness  is  spoken  of,  it  must  yet  be  determined 
who  are  Christians.  I  prefer,  therefore,  the  phrase.  Hie  Re- 
generate Consciousness. 

IIL 
Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  now  for  fifteen  years  nothing 
has  been  asked  of  you  here  that  does  not  base  itself  upon  self- 
evidence.  With  the  utmost  deliberateness,  I  for  one  have 
always  planted  myself  on  the  platform  of  immediate  self -surren- 
der to  the  self-evident  in  both  Scripture  and  science.  These 
are  the  organizing  and  fundamental  principles  of  what  I  have 
ventured  to  call  Theistic  Realism,  or  Axiomatic  Theology. 
They  are  familiar  to  you,  but  I  recapitulate  them  here  as  my  per- 
sonal creed  in  philosophy  and  as  a  keynote  for  what  I  am  about 
to  say  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  Frui^ul  Faith  in  all  Ages. 

1.  Self-evident  truth  is  a  self-revelation  of  God. 

2.  It  is  the  Divine  Omnipresent  Action,  and  not  merely  the 
result  of  such  action.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Nature  of  Things. 
But 

3.  It  is  He.  Every  necessary  truth  has  objective  as  well  as 
subjective  validity. 
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4.  Harmony  with  self-evident  truth  was  the  original  oonsti- 
tution  of  man. 

5.  Presence  and  pressure  of  self-evident  truth  in  the  intellect 
and  conscience  is  one  of  the  self-revelations  of  God  in  the  souL 

6.  The  new  sense  of  harmony  which  arises  after  the  soul  has 
yielded  utterly  to  the  demands  of  self-evident  truth  is  a  sign  of 
the  Divine  approvaL 

7.  There  can  be  no  spiritual  peace  —  either  intellectual,  or 
ethical,  or  aesthetic  —  without  self-surrender  to  self-evident 
truth. 

8.  The  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  only  another  name  for  God, 
acts  on  the  soul  in  part  through  the  self-evident  truths. 

9.  The  cans  and  cannota  of  Scripture  are  appeals  to  such 
truth.     So  are  all  the  axioms  of  science. 

10.  The  conditions  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  are  deter- 
mined by  self-evident  truth.  These  are  deliverance  from  the 
love  of  sin  and  from  the  guilt  of  sin.  It  is  self-evident  that 
without  this  double  deliverance  the  soul  can  have  no  peace  with 
itself,  or  with  Infinite  Holiness. 

11.  Self-evident  truths  are  found  in  all  religions. 

12.  They  are  the  basis  for  the  unification  of  all  that  is  sound 
in  them  all. 

13.  Christianity  and  it  only  provides  for  escape  from  the 
guilt  and  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  this  without  violating  self- 
evident  truth. 

14.  The  self-evident  religious  truths  are  unalterable,  and  the 
same  in  all  ages,  although  capable  of  ever  new  applications. 

15.  They  are  unassailable,  and  so  place  practical  ethics  on  an 
immovable  foundation. 

16.  They  furnish  a  right  basis  for  every  scheme  of  scientific 
thought,  whether  in  philosophy,  physics,  SBsthetics,  ethics,  or 
theology. 

17.  They  condemn  all  false  faiths,  and  detect  all  counterfeit 
faiths. 

18.  They  justify  historic  Christianity,  which  is  everywhere 
built  upon  them. 

19.  They  govern  the  next  world  as  well  as  this.  They  under- 
gird  both  salvation  and  perdition. 
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20.  They  are  the  Logos,  which  in  the  beginning  wds  with 
God,  and  was  Grod,  and  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  in 
whoip  all  things  consist. 

Any  religion  that  is  to  last  must  fit  man's  fundamental  in- 
stincts and  must  harmonize  with  the  strictly  self-evident  truths. 
Any  religion  that  does  not  thus  harmonize  with  the  organic  con- 
stitution of  man,  rightly  balanced,  will  inevitably  have  no  future. 
Any  religion  that  does  not  save  the  soul  is  not  worth  saving. 
Any  theology  that  does  not  equip  man  to  rescue  the  perishing 
deserves  itself  to  perish.  Carlyle  said  that,  ^^  In  all  conflicts  of 
modem  times,  man  is  yet  man.*'  In  spite  of  many  changes  that 
the  future  is  to  bring,  man  will  always  be  man,  mortal,  depend- 
ent, sinful,  aspiring.  It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  self-evident 
truths  will  always  haVe  authority  over  man.  They  are  not 
simply  the  ruling  ideas  of  one  age ;  they  are  the  ruling  ideas  of 
all  ages.  They  are  not  merely  the  Zeit-Geist ;  they  are  the 
EwigkeiVs  -  GeisU 

IV. 

A  right  reconstruction  of  theology  will  base  itself  on  the 
strictly  self-evident  truths. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  which  exhibits  the  disorganizing 
effect  of  crude  speculation  and  careless  reconstruction  in  theol- 
ogy. For  example,  take  certain  negations  characteristic  of  what 
calls  itself  the  new  theology,  or  of  large  parts  of  it,  and  notice 
how  the  removal  of  one  stone  from  an  arch  may  loosen  the 
whole  structure. 

1.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  Bible  has  made  the  impression 
on  the  great  majority  of  its  readers  that  men  are  exposed  to 
eternal  panishment,  or  promised  eternal  reward,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  deeds  of  this  life  and  of  character  formed  here. 

2.  It  will  be  admitted  that  men  have  usually  interpreted 
the  Bible  to  teach  that  we  need  a  new  birth,  or  a  radical  change 
of  character  in  this  life,  as  a  condition  of  the  salvation  of  the 
soul. 

3.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  Bible  has  made  the  impression 
that  an  atonement  is  necessary  in  this  life,  and  that  a  vicarious 
atonement  has  been  made. 
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But  now  in  certain  quarters 

1.  It  is  denied  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  all  men  are 
exposed  to  eternal  punishment  as  a  consequence  of  character 
formed  in  this  life. 

2.  It  is  denied  that  men  need  a  radical  change  or  a  new 
birth  in  all  cases  in  this  life. 

3.  It  is  denied  that  the  atonement  is  vicarious. 

But  if  a  vicarious  atonement  and  a  new  birth  are  not  neces- 
sary in  this  life,  many  will  not  believe  that  an  atonement  has 
been  made  at  all,  or  that  any  revelation  was  necessary,  or  that 
miracles  took  place,  or  that  Christ  was  divine,  or  that  inspira- 
tion was  granted  to  Biblical  writers. 

The  purpose  of  miracles  and  revelation  must  be  signal  and 
eminent ;  but  if  no  deliverance  of  men  ivom  exposure  to  eternal 
punishment  is  needed,  if  no  new  birth  or  atonement  is  necessary 
in  this  life,  there  is  no  signal  and  eminent  purpose  to  account 
for  a  revelation. 

Going  back  to  my  tests  of  divine  authority  for  religious  truth, 
I  maintain,  in  opposition  to  these  disorganizing  views  — 

It  is  cei*tain  that  men  are  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ing a  final  permanence  of  character,  bad  or  good.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  they  are  exposed  to  this  possibility. 

It  is  self-evident  that  while  this  possibility  of  attaining  a  final 
permanence  of  character,  bad  or  good,  lasts,  men  are  in  a  state 
of  probation. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  final  permanence  of  character  can 
come  but  once. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  second  probation. 
Although  we  may  not  be  able  in  all  cases  to  determine,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  reason,  when  probation  ends,  the 
Scriptures,  I  think,  determine  most  decisively  that  it  ends  in 
this  life. 

It  is  clear  that  the  longer  men  live  in  dissimilarity  of  feeling 
with  God,  the  .longer  they  are  likely  to  do  so.  As  character 
may  attain  a  final  permanence  in  evil,  the  soul  may,  without 
losing  freedom,  fall  into  eternal  sin.  It  may  acquire  an  un- 
changing bent  in  evil  habit,  without  losing  freedom.  It  is  a 
fact  of  experience  that  character  may  acquire  a  final  perma- 
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nence  of  evil  habit.  I  believe  that  Satan  is  free,  but  that  he  has 
acquired  a  final  permanence  of  evil  choice.  He  could  not  be  a 
sinful  creature  if  he  were  not  free.  But,  without  losing  free- 
dom at  all,  an  unchanging  bent  of  disposition  may  be  reached. 
And  I  maintain  that  whoever  falls  into  an  unchanging  bent  of 
evil  disposition  may  fall  into  eternal  sin.  While  sin  continues, 
its  consequences  will  continue.  Eternal  punishment  must  fol- 
low eternal  sin. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  self-evident  truths,  that  the  soul 
must  be  delivered  from  the  love  and  the  guilt  of  sin  in  order  to 
have  peace  in  the  presence  of  infinite  Holiness. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  and  of 
an  atonement  may  be  made  to  appear  from  strictly  self-evident 
truths. 

And  I  maintain,  that  Christianity  in  its  undistorted  form^ 
vnth  its  doctrines  of  a  new  birth  and  of  an  atonement,  meets,, 
and  is  the  only  religion  known  under  heaven  or  among  men  that 
does  meet,  this  highest  human  necessity.     [Applause.] 

V. 

The  doctrinal  unrest  of  our  age  is  to  be  cured  by  appeals  to^ 
self-evident  truth. 

We  are  told  that  the  age  is  progressive,  and  that,  until' 
psychology  has  passed  through  its  fingers  every  morsel  of 
observed  fact  concerning  the  human  spirit,  we  shall  not  know 
what  final  opinions  are  to  become.  Professor  Ladd  tells  us 
that  psychology  just  now  is  engaged  in  investigating  hypnot- 
ism and  even  spiritualism,  of  which  I  think  nine  tenths  are 
fraud;  and  as  to  the  remaining  tenth,  I  usually  say  either 
Satan  is  in  it,  or  nothing  is  in  it.  The  attitudes  of  diseased 
minds  are  to  be  studied  by  psychology,  so  this  professor  tells  us. 
All  morbid,  as  well  as  all  healthy  spiritual  moods,  are  to  be  ex- 
amined.  Psychology  is  broadening  its  outlook,  and  we  must 
hold  opinion  in  suspense  until  these  details  are  settled.  A 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  tells  us  that  so  much  tiiat  is  new 
is  coming  to  light  under  modem  investigations,  that  no  one 
knows  what  the  system  of  exegetical  science  may  be  fifty  years 
hence. 

VOL.  vn.  —  NO.  40.      19 
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In  oppoflition  to  all  this  uneasiness  produced  by  the  advanoe 
of  knowledge,  I  maintain  that  — 

1.  The  great  truths  in  the  Scriptures  are  n<>t  in  debate ;  end- 
less questions  are  raised  only  concerning  smaller  matters. 

2.  The  indispensable  in  Scripture  is  the  clear. 

8.  Eminent  truths  in  Scripture  are  mountain  peaks.  Emi- 
nent verities,  when  once  ascended,  give  wide  views  of  everything 
around  them. 

4.  The  self-evident  truths  of  Scripture  are  among  the  most 
eminent  of  all  its  truths.  They  are  the  indispensable  portion 
of  all  religious  truth,  and  they  are  wholly  unchangeable  and 
unassailable. 

Even  if  we  cannot  look  through  space  and  see  the  skirts  of 
the  universe,  we  yet  know  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  con- 
stellations are  realities.  You  are  to  wait,  you  say,  until  science 
has  sounded  the  infinities  and  the  eternities,  and  then  you  will 
settle  your  opinions  in  theology.  If  one  waits  in  this  fashion,  he 
will  wait  forever.  Science  never  will  sound  the  infinities  and 
the  eternities.  But  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  lies  be- 
hind the  most  distant  constellations  the  telescope  has  reached, 
does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  that 
the  queen  of  night  is  there,  that  certain  constellations  look  upon 
us  as  they  did  upon  our  fathers.  What  I  insist  on  is,  that  the 
indispensable  in  theology  was  actually  known  in  part  to  our 
fathers  themselves.  Our  fathers  were  not  all  fools ;  if  they 
were,  what  are  we  ?  [Applause.]  I  go  into  a  strange  conn- 
try,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Cascades  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas.  I  remember  the  mountain  peaks,  I  know  something  of 
the  mighty  rivers  and  the  plains.  But  if  you  question  me  as  to 
minute  details  in  any  of  the  glorious  landscapes  that  are  new 
to  me  and  that  I  have  seen  but  a  few  tiroes,  I  shall  show  my- 
self to  have  a  confused  memory.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
photographed  everything  on  my  mind's  sensitive  plates.  But 
confuse  me  as  often  as  you  please  by  cross-examination  as  to 
minute  details,  I  yet  retain  perfect  faith  that  I  have  seen  the 
mountain  peaks,  that  I  have  crossed  the  mighty  rivers,  and  that 
I  know  what  the  prairies  are.  And  now  I  maintain  that,  what- 
ever you  say  of  Calvinistic  theology,  of  Arminian  theology,  of 
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liberal  theology,  of  evangelical  theology,  of  old  theology,  or  of 
new  theology,  there  are  certain  things  that  are  absolutely  clear, 
paramount,  unassailable,  in  what  we  ought  to  call  indispensable 
theology.  That  is  the  theology  that  leads  to  what  I  call  fruit- 
ful faith. 

VI. 

The  most  eminent  truths  of  Scripture  have  self-evidence  be- 
hind them. 

That  you  may  not  misunderstand  my  appeal  to  self-evident 
truth,  I  beg  you  to  remember  constantly  that  I  regard  it  as  a 
Biblical  quite  as  much  as  a  scientific  appeal. 

The  fall  of  man  ?  What  is  it,  but  his  dropping  out  of  har- 
mony with  those  ineradicable  instincts  that  God  created  in  him, 
demanding  self-surrender  to  rationality,  self-surrender  to  right- 
eousness, self-surrender  to  beauty.  As  long  as  man  does  not,  in 
his  every  choice,  agree  with  God,  so  long  God,  acting  through 
man,  will  convince  him  that  he  is  a  fallen  creature.  There  are 
people  who  tell  us  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  is  outgrown.  I 
pity  those  who  have  so  low  an  idea  of  man  that  they  think  he  can 
have  Tcached  his  present  low  estate  and  not  have  fallen.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  fall,  because  I  believe  that  man's  nature  was  meant 
to  act  in  harmony  with  itself.  It  does  not  so  act,  and  only  once 
on  earth  have  we  seen  man  at  his  climax,  man  harmonious,  fac- 
ulty with  faculty,  conscience  always  obeyed. 

Any  religion  that  is  fit  to  be  adopted  as  harmonizing  with 
human  nature,  must  harmonize  with  man  at  his  best,  must  har- 
monize with  man  with  all  his  faculties  acting  in  accord  with  each 
other ;  must,  in  short,  harmonize  with  man  at  his  climax,  that 
is,  with  perfect  humanity  in  Christ  our  Lord.  It  is  a  very 
familiar  doctrine,  I  hope,  to  most  of  you,  that  human  nature  is 
harmonious  with  itself  only  when  all  the  faculties  are  at  their 
best ;  and  all  the  faculties  cannot  be  taken  at  their  best  unless 
conscience  is  taken  at  its  best ;  that  is,  as  it  existed  in  Christ. 
It  actually  is  demonstrable  that  the  natural  is  the  Christ-like. 

The  faU  of  roan  appears  in  his  dissonance  with  self-evident 
truths  in  the  region  of  rationality,  in  the  region  of  righteous- 
ness, and  in  the  region  of  beauty.  We  are  birds  flying  against 
the  wind  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence.     The  wind  is  not  made 
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a  harricane,  beooase  it  is  not  sent  to  overpower  our  wills.  Of 
course,  were  it  to  do  so,  we  might  make  mere  prudence  of 
virtue.  Why  have  we  not  been  given  any  more  light  ?  Pascal 
used  to  say,  ^^  There  is  light  enough  to  save  those  who  love  it. 
There  is  darkness  enough  in  the  world  to  ruin  those  that  like 
it."  ("  Thoughts,"  xviii.)  One  evident  reason  why  the  power 
of  the  Divine  in  us  has  not  been  made  greater  is,  that  we  are  not 
to  be  overpowered.  Our  freedom  is  respected  by  our  Creator. 
We  do  not  know  how  great  the  power  of  the  Divine  in  us  would 
be  if  we  would  move  with  the  Divine.  If  we  were  to  recover 
the  harmony  of  our  faculties,  and,  instead  of  moving  against 
this  sweeping  breeze  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  fills  creation,  were 
to  move  with  it,  we  should  find  that  all  the  stars  in  their  courses 
and  all  the  winds  in  the  heavens  support  the  Divine  tendency 
in  human  nature.     [Applause.] 

The  fact  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  guaranteed  by  self 
evident  truth. 

Any  full,  scholarly,  and  thoroughly  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  asserts  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Keason,  which  is  the 
eternal  Word.  And  the  Eternal  Reason  is  only  the  self-evident, 
the  eternal  truths,  revealing  the  Divine  Omnipresence  and  prob- 
ably a  part  of  it. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  self-evident  truths  have 
much  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  conscience 
touches  the  Divine,  and  God  within  us  reveals  himself,  by  the 
very  plan  of  our  faculties ;  He  calls  us  to  harmony  with  our- 
selves, to  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  to  harmony  with  univer- 
sal law,  to  harmony  with  self-evident  truth,  to  harmony  with 
himself.  He  asks  us  to  attain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  A  lack  of  peace  and  of  its  results  is  one  of 
the  chief  tests  of  a  counterfeit  religious  faith. 

The  self-evident  truths  have  a  kingdom ;  but,  as  God  is  behind 
them,  it  is  certain  that  He  has  a  kingdom,  and  that  the  government 
is  on  his  shoulders;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  connects  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  self-evidence  in  truth. 

And  I  have  just  shown  that  the  definition  of  salvation  as  de- 
liverance from  the  love  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of  it  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  self-evident  truth  that  while  we  love  what 
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Ood  hates,  and  hate  what  He  loves,  we  cannot  be  at  peace  in 
his  presence.  The  necessity  of  a  new  birth  and  of  an  atone- 
ment to  man's  harmonization  with  his  spiritual  environment  is, 
therefore,  a  self-evident  necessity. 

Aristotle  said  ages  ago,  with  the  victorious  accent  of  complete 
conviction  and  yet  with  a  certain  searching  plaintiveness  of  tone, 
that  those  who  abandon  self-evident  truth  will  find  nothing  safer 
on  which  to  build.  In  presence  of  both  Scripture  and  science 
we  need  make  no  apology  for  adopting  as  our  watchword  in  life 
and  death  and  beyond  death,  immediate  self-surrender  to  the 
self-evident.  That  means  immediate,  affectionate,  total,  irrever- 
sible self-surrender  to  God  in  the  Eternal  Reason,  who  became 
the  Eternal  Word.     [Applause.] 
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Souvenir  Volume  of  the  Centeknial  Celbsration  and  Catholic 

CoNOBESS  :  178&-18a9. 

This  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  authoritative  Roman  Catholic  vol- 
nme.  The  book  is  somptuous  in  binding,  paper,  print.  It  is  also  multitu- 
dinons  with  the  portraits  of  the  gentlemen  figuring  in  that,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  aagust  occasion.  Moreover,  its  pages  bear  the  official  **  Imprim- 
atur" of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Detroit.  In  additi<m,  the  book 
«is  respectfully  dedicated  to  His  Eminence,  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Catholic  Hierarchy,  Clergy,  and  Laity 
of  the  United  States.** 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  esteemed  unfair  if  one  suppose  that  what  ho  finds 
in  such  pages  does  accurately  represent  the  feelings  and  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

Besides,  I  confess,  it  shocked  somewhat  my  American  consciousness  and 
notion  of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech,  when  I  discovered 
that  in  the  pages  of  this  book  it  was  deliberately  affirmed  that  all  the 
papers  read  before  the  Congress  had  first  to  be  submitted  to  an  advisory 
committee  of  Bishops.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  Protestant  blindness,  as  I 
suppose  it  would  be  called  —  which  blindness  I  am  most  frank  to  confess, 
however,  I  personally  utterly  prefer  to  any  vision  which  can  come  from 
such  iron,  ecclesiastical,  beforehand  inquisition  of  thought  and  speech  — 
that  it  would  have  been  manlier  and  decidedly  more  American  to  tr  it  the 
gentlemen  requested  to  read  papers  on  so  august  an  occasion,  to  their  own 
intelligence  and  general  good  sense.  But,  however  that  may  be,  such 
precaution  is  surely  still  further  evidence  of  such  anxious  ecclesiastical 
scrutiny  and  care,  that  for  this  reason,  in  addition,  the  greater  trust  may 
be  yielded  these  pages  as  real  and  true  expression,  if  not  of  the  thought 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity,  at  least  of  the  thought  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  so  fortified,  defended,  anxiously 
guarded,  I  find  the  following :  — 

The  only  serious  defect  from  which  we —  the  Roman  Catholics — are  likely 
to  suffer  in  the  future,  as  we  have  suffered  in  the  past,  is  in  llie  matter  of  edaca> 
tion.  The  fact  is  that  in  English-epeaking  countries  Catholios  are  less  educated 
than  non-Gatholios.  Whatever  cause  we  may  ascribe  it  to,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  ascribe  it  to  any  cause  not  honorable  to  them  as  Catholics,  llie  fact  renuuns  that 
the  mass  of  Catholics  are  comparatively  uneducated,  and  the  graduates  of  our 
institutions  of  learning  are  inferior  in  literary  and  sdentifio  soholaiship  to  those 
trained  in  other  schooU.    If  there  are  any  among  us,  clergy  or  laity,  that  seem  to 
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be  ezoepdoiiB,  I  think  th«y  will  all  be  found  to  haTe  reoeiTed  a  partf  at  least,  ol 
their  ednoation  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  authorized  statement  and  confession  ;  it  is  not 
a  Protestant  slander.  I  have  quoted  from  this  Roman  Catholic  volume 
precisely. 

And  now,  alongside  of  this  Roman  Catholic  confession  will  you  put  the 
statement  of  an  observer,  whose  scholarship  and  accuracy  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  who  was  a  recognized  expert  in  matters  of  social  and  economic  ad- 
vance ;  who  was  employed  both  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  realm  of  revenue  and  taxation  ;  and 
whose  fifteen  reports  upon  such  subjects  have  been  reproduced  in  England, 
France,  and  Grermany.  Will  you  consider,  in  the  light  of  the  above  Roman 
Catholic  confession,  what  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  has  told  us  concerning 
the  social  and  educational  effects  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  a  country  where, 
for  three  long  centuries,  that  Roman  Catholic  system  had  the  most  unques- 
tioned and  unhindered  chance  to  try  and  show  its  hand  ? 

In  his  book,  **  A  Study  of  Mexico,"  Mr.  Wells  has  this  to  say  of  the 
social  and  educational  results  of  Roman  Catholicism  —  and  this  after  three 
hundred  years  of  the  completest  opportimity  for  the  sowing  of  its  seeds 
and  the  reaping  of  its  harvests. 

Of  the  present  population  of  Mezioo,  probably  three  qnarterB,  and  possibly  a 
larger  proportion  ~  for  in  respect  to  this  matter  there  is  no  certain  information  — 
cannot  read  or  write,  possess  little  or  no  property,  and  have  no  intelligent  ideas 
about  civil  as  contradistinguished  from  military  authority,  of  political  liberty,  or 
of  constitutional  government.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  express  in  words,  to 
those  who  have  not  had  opportnnity  of  judgfing  for  themselves,  the  deg^raded 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Mexico.  The  veil  of  the  pictur- 
esque, which  often  suffices  to  soften  the  hard  lives  of  human  existence,  cannot 
here  hide  the  ugliness  and  even  hideousness  of  the  picture  which  humanity  ex- 
hibits in  its  material  coarseness,  and  intellectual  or  spiritual  poverty.  .  .  .  What 
Mexico  is  to-day,  socially  and  politically,  is  the  natnral  and  legitimate  sequence, 
and  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  artificial  conditions  which 
for  more  than  three  centuries  have  been  forced  upon  her ;  and  history  has  never 
afforded  such  a  striking,  instructive,  and  pitiful  illustration  of  the  effect  upon  a 
country  and  a  people  of  long-continued  absolutism  and  tyranny  in  respect  to 
both  government  and  religion.  But  what  has  the  church,  in  whose  hands  for  so 
many  years  was  exclusively  vested  the  matter  of  education,  and  which  lacked 
nothing  in  the  way  of  power  and  opportnnity,  to  say  to  the  appalling  depths  of 
%noranoe  in  which  she  has  left  the  Mexican  people ;  an  ignorance  not  confined  to 
an  almost  entire  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  simplest  elements  of  scholastic 
learning  —  reading,  writing,  and  the  rules  of  common  arithmetic  — ^but  even  with 
the  commonest  tools  and  mechanical  appliances  of  production  and  civilization. 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  confession  and  our  illustration.  The  confession 
is  by  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  that  in  English-speaking  countries  — 
and  such  are  preponderatingly  Protestant  countries  —  Roman  Catholics  do 
not  educate  into  an  equality  of  scholarship  with  others ;  that,  for  their 
best  scholarship,  both  in  the  clergy  and  laity,  they  are  dependent  upon  those 
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tommg  to  them  from  other  methods  of  edneatioii  than  their  own.  Hie 
illustration  is  Mexico,  —  where  three  hundred  years  of  Roman  Catholic  rule 
and  teaching  or  non*teaching  have  come  such  to  harvests. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  free-horn  American  citizens  hesitate  at  the  enthrone- 
ment of  such  a  system  in  the  place  of  their  public  schools  ?  Let  them 
hesitate.  Let  them  refuse.  Let  them  stand  watch  and  ward  against  the 
stealthy  encroachments  of  such  a  system.  For,  if  history  is  in  anywise  to  be 
trusted,  Roman  Catholicism  does  in  maturity  blossom  as  Mexico,  and  will 
continue  to  blossom  as  Mexico  if  you  ¥rill  give  it  chance  ;  it  cannot  blossom 
as  a  republic  of  intelligent  manhood,  untrammeled  conscience,  free  press, 
free  state,  free  church.  It  is  only  blight  for  these,  and  ultimately  the 
sternest  doom  for  them. 

Wayland  Hoyt. 

Afro-American  Educational  Convention,  at  Atlanta,  1890. 

Afro  -  American  educators  begin  to  speak  for  themselves.  We  have 
been  favored  with  advanced  slips  of  ^  The  Southland,"  which  publishes  in 
full  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  recent  gathering  of  educators  of 
Afro-American  youth  in  Atlanta.  Of  these  discussions,  "  The  Southland  " 
says:  — 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  contents  of  this  iasne.  The  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ednoatora  of  Colored  Yonth  cannot  but  be  interesting  and 
highly  instmotiye  to  our  readers.  We  call  especial  attention  to  the  admirable 
papers  published  herewith  as  read  before  the  association.  They  represent  discus- 
sions prepared  especially  for  the  recent  meeting  and  have  never  appeared  in  public 
print  before  ;  and  they  will  be  found  of  vital  importance  to  all  students  of  onr 
race  situation  more  particularly  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  We  bespeak 
for  them  careful  as  well  as  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  readers. 

The  report  begins  with  the  address  to  the  public  prepared  by  the  conven- 
tion. It  is  thoughtful  and  able.  It  opens  with  an  expression  of  gpratitude 
for  the  progress  of  the  colored  man  in  education  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  then  proceeds  to  notice,  that  last  year  there  were  1,103,000  persons 
of  school  age  who  attended  no  school ;  that  school-houses  are  poor,  and  im- 
perfectly supplied,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  laborers.  On  the  basis 
of  these  facts  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for  a  more  certain  and  hearty 
support'  of  such  efforts  ;  especially  is  it  regarded  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
furnish  some  kind  of  national  aid.  An  urgent  plea  is  made  for  the  *'  higher 
education  ;"  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  in  colored  institutions  taking 
a  college  course.  Permanent  endowments  are  needed,  especially  in  the 
form  of  scholarships.    We  quote  a  paragraph  on  this  subject :  — 

A  form  of  endowment  that  u  greatly  needed  and  that  will  yield  speedy  and 
abundant  fruit  is  that  of  scholarships.  There  are  many  young  men  and  women 
who  are  almost  op  to  the  standard  of  self-support,  that  wonld  be  greatly  helped 
by  a  scholarship  of  small  income-  Some  of  these,  without  such  aid,  will  never 
receive  the  training  they  ought  to  have,  and  so  fail  of  the  highest  usefulness  in 
life. 
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An  appeal  is  also  made  for  longer  terms  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
South  ;  for  justice  in  awarding  to  colored  pupils  positions  of  honor  which 
they  deserve,  and  finally  to  colored  people,  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
their  educational  facilities.    The  address  doses  thus  :  — 

In  yiew  of  the  great  importance  of  increasing  the  length  of  term  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  South,  and  increasing  their  efficiency,  as  set  forth  in  the 
address  to  the  country  issued  by  the  American  Association  of  the  Educators  of 
Colored  Touth,  it  is  hereby  recommended  that  a  committee  of  fire  members  of 
this  association  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee  to  present  our  views  to 
Congress  during  its  present  session,  and  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  which  the 
efforts  of  the  Southern  States  to  provide  efficient  public  schools  shall  be  assisted 
by  funds  from  the  national  money. 

The  two  addresses  of  welcome,  which  are  published  by  <<The  Southland," 
were  made  by  Dean  J.  H.  Hincks,  of  Atlanta  University,  and  by  Prof.  St. 
Geo.  Richardson,  of  Morris-Brown  College.     Dean  Hincks  thus  closes  :  — 

From  the  first  Atlanta  University  has  believed  in  the  high  possibilities  of  the 
negro  race.  Its  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  with  passionate  ardor  to 
bringing  out  the  angel  imprisoned  in  the  rough  stone  of  the  material  put  into 
their  hands.  Through  good  report  and  evil  report  it  has  persisted  in  its  aim  to 
develop  the  whole  man,  body,  mind,  and  soul  —  the  trained  hand,  the  cultivated 
intelligence,  the  heart  of  purity  and  truth  and  love  t  It  has  scorned  any  bribe 
which  could  be  offered  to  make  it  treat  the  neg^  as  anything  less  than  a  man, 
with  all  the  rights  and  susceptibilities  and  possibilities  of  human  nature.  It  has 
its  reward  in  the  grateful  devotion  of  its  children  and  in  the  loyal  adherence  of 
the  people  before  whose  breast  it  has  interposed  its  shield.  Encouraged  by  vast 
success  and  by  greater  responsivenees  than  ever  to  its  efforts,  it  is  glad  to  join 
hands  with  you  in  more  effectual  service  for  training  leaders  and  educatots  and 
skilled  workers  for  the  race  which  stands  in  such  greater  need  of  these.  It  con- 
gratulates you  on  the  large  results  already  achieved  and  it  looks  forward  with  you 
in  hopeful  anticipation  to  the  time  when  a  whole  people  shall  be  transformed  — 
fitted  for  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  and  privileges  which  have  come  to 
them  with  the  gift  of  manhood  and  of  freedom.  The  emancipation  which  they 
shortly  celebrate  will  have  its  full  significance  only  when  it  is  celebrated  by  eman- 
cipated minds. 

Prof.  Richardson  represented,  as  he  says,  the  only  Atlanta  school  that 
"  is  purely  and  entirely  negro  ; "  **  founded  by  negroes,  built  by  negroes, 
owned  by  negroes,  conducted,  taught,  and  supported  by  negroes." 

His  words  of  welcome  were  very  eloquent  and  hearty.  Here  are  some  of 
them : — 

Tes,  we  welcome  you  to  this  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,  the  youngest  of 
the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  State  whose  noble 
and  liberal-hearted  founder,  James  Oglethorpe,  had  the  British  courage  and  un- 
daunted will  to  prohibit  during  his  ten  years  administration  that  pernicious  system 
of  slavery  from  existing  and  disg^cing  the  thrifty  and  prosperous  colony. 

We  gladly  welcome  you  to  the  State  that  boasts  of  recording  $13,000,000  worth 
of  taxable  property  accumulated  and  owned  by  the  neg^.  Still  more  especially 
de  we  welcome  you  to  the  metropolis  of  the  South,  where  everything  that  tends 
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towards  progtii  and  adTaBoemant  k  to  be  fonnd  atanding  out  in  bold  reliaf .  On 
our  atreets  ia  to  be  aeen  erery  Tariety  of  looomotioii.  If  yon  daaire  to  ride  and 
do  not  care  to  take  an  open  Tehiole,  yon  can  ohooae  either  the  mnle  oar  or  the 
hoFM  car,  or  the  tteam  car  or  the  electric  car ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  will  haTe  the 
eleTated  car. 

We  welcome  yon  to  the  *'  Qate  City  of  the  South,**  a  city  that  is  reached  by  at 
least  seTen  different  and  distinct  lines  of  railroad,  thns  making  it  the  railway 
centre  of  the  South. 

We  welcome  yon  to  the  Chicago  of  the  South;  for  being  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  Union,  and  on  account  of  its  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  its  varied  and  extensiTe  interests,  it  well  deeerves  the 
title. 

Moreover,  Atlanta  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  state 
capitals  in  the  country.  The  ci^tol,  bnilt  of  stone  and  white  marble,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  South.  The  legislature  is  now  in  session,  and  we 
invite  yon  to  vint  the  capitol  and  see  the  beautiful  building  that  is  modeled 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  grand  capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Finally  we  do  cheerfully  welcome  you  to  the  great  seat  of  learning  in  the  South, 
a  sort  of  educational  nucleus,  to  which  gravitates  by  the  force  of  its  many  attrac- 
tive institutions  a  large  number  of  aspirants  for  intellectual  fame.  We  cordially 
invite  you  to  visit  our  schools,  that  are  well  equipped  and  properiy  officered,  and 
so  doing  a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  toward  the  solution  of  the 
perplexing  **  Race  Problem.** 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  the  city  officials,  but  they  are  not  re- 
ported. 

In  response,  Prof.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Howard  University,  president  of 
the  association,  was  very  felicitous.  It  was  with  the  alumni  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity that  the  idea  of  the  convention  originated.    Said  Prof.  Gregory  :  — 

We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  these  hearty  greetings  are  spoken  on  a 
soil  where,  less  than  a  generation  ago,  schools  and  colleges  for  colored  children 
and  youth  were  institutions  unknown.  The  world*8  history  fails  to  record,  in  a 
like  period  of  time,  a  revolution  more  complete  in  public  sentiment,  affecting  the 
educational  interests  of  a  people,  and  a  progress  more  remarkable  consequent 
upon  such  change  in  opinion.  We  accept  in  good  faith  the  views  you  express,  as 
embodying  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  all  liberal-minded  Americans,  not  only 
of  your  beautiful  and  enterprising  city,  Atlanta,  in  respect  to  the  education  of  col- 
ored youth,  but  of  the  great  State  of  Georgia  and  the  entire  Southland  as  welL 

We  are  not  unmindful  in  what  preaenoe  we  stand.  Here  are  assembled  the 
most  distinguished  instructors  of  our  youth,  representing  the  univenity,  the  o<d- 
lege,  the  academy,  and  the  common  school  Here,  too,  have  come  to  participate 
in  these  deliberations  many  of  the  true  friends  of  the  negro,  who  believe,  with  us, 
that  his  elevation,  to  be  sure  and  permanent,  must  be  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  Christian  education. 

The  first  paper  reported  in  "  The  Southland,"  and  the  only  one  yet  in 
hand  by  us,  is  on  The  Relative  Mortality  of  the  Colored  Race,  by  W.  S. 
Montgomery,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Montgomery  begins  by  alluding  to  the  fictions  abont  the  colored  man. 
Among  them  is  the  one,  that  by  his  very  constitution  he  is  doomed  to  earij 
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and  untimely  death.  He  admits  their  mortality  as  twofold  that  of  the 
whites,  but  attributes  it  largely  to  deaths  in  infancy.  Among  the  adults 
throughout  the  South,  race  mortality  is  about  equal.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1889,  the  ratio  was  15.96  whites  and  30.49  colored  in  1,000;  the  mortality 
rate  of  the  colored  population  having  decreased  3.62  below  the  mean  aver- 
age of  the  previous  thirteen  years.  Of  charity  oases  treated  by  physicians, 
at  public  expense,  9,733  were  colored,  4,892  were  white.  In  epidemic  dis- 
eases the  chanoes  of  death  are  12  per  cent,  to  the  white,  and  5  per  cent,  to 
the  colored  ;  in  acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  children  under  5, 
18  per  cent,  of  colored  to  9  per  cent,  of  white  ;  in  constitutional  diseases,  for 
whites,  3u^  per.  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  colored.  Dr.  Montgomery  traces  the 
larger  mortality  of  colored  children  to  crowded  alleys,  improper  food,  too 
little  care,  both  of  nursing  and  medical  treatment. 

This  association  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
colored  race.    It  is  homogeneous,  intelligent,  and  of  a  high  moral  elevation. 

J.  £.  Rankin. 


VITAL  POINTS  OP  EXPERT  OPINION. 

UNIVERSITT   AND  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 

We  rejoice  iu  the  progress  of  UniTersity  Extension,  by  which  is  meant 
the  instruction  of  the  pe<^le  at  large  by  experts  iu  yarions  oniTersity  studies 
of  the  highest  praetical  interest  It  has  long  been  one  of  our  watchwovds  of 
reform,  that  in  a  republic  all  that  anybody  knows  on  the  most  important 
topics,  everybody  should  know.  Chautauqua  assemblies,  now  so  numerous 
in  various  parts  of  the  land,  have  been  many  of  them  good  examples  of 
University  Extension. 

Chickering  Hall  in  New  York  was  filled  on  the  evening  of  March  11 
with  a  distinguished  audience  to  listen  to  advocates  of  the  new  educa- 
tional departure.  The  representatives  of  the  various  universities  who 
were  present  promised  their  cordial  support  of  the  movement,  and  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  its  possible  influence  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
James  W.  Alexander,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Extension,  presided  and  introduced  the 
speakers.  On  the  platform  at  his  side  sat  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight, 
president  of  Yale  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  president  of  Princeton; 
Dr.  Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  ;  Dr.  Scott,  president  of  Rutgers  ;  Dr. 
J.  L.  N.  Hunt,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  F.  B.  Pratt,  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn ;  Matthew  J.  Elgas,  secretary  of  the  University  and 
School  Extension,  and  William  B.  Hubbell,  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Alexander,  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Patton,  and  Dr.  Low,  in  eloquent  and  scholarly 
addresses,  extracts  from  which  are  given  below,  explained  the  new  move- 
ment in  all  its  particulars,  and  what  it  was  proposed  to  accomplish.  To  the 
great  regret  of  the  audience,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  unable  to  be  present 
Mr.  Alexander,  in  expUining  Mr.  Depew's  absence,  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Depew  had  charged  him  to  say  that 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  its  success  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
extend  its  influence. 

The  purpose  of  university  extension  is  to  carry  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  university,  —  as  many  indeed  as  possible,  — 
in  the  way  of  education  and  stimulating  influence,  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  university  itself  to  persons  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
full  privileges  which  it  offers.  We  know  that  the  fuD  privi- 
leges can  never  be  enjoyed  except  by  thpse  who  live  within  uni- 
versity walls.     But  we  desire  that  what  may  be  given  should  be 
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given  to  all  who  may  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  that  some- 
what of  that  which  is  within  may  be  sent  forth  without  for  the 
furtherance  of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  the  educational 
sphere. 

The  university  is  like  the  true  home  in  this  regard.  Those 
who  are  outside  of  it  cannot  apprehend  or  take  into  their  own 
possession  all  that  is  inside  of  it.  They  may  have  many  other 
things,  and  many  other  good  things,  but  they  cannot  have  the 
whole  of  this.  We  would  not,  therefore,  —  because  we  are 
aware  of  this  fact,  —  give  ourselves  to  any  movement  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  turn  aside  any  from  the  university  career. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  to  diminish 
the  number  of  those  who  would  seek  for  the  education  of  the 
highest  schools,  or  to  say  to  any  questioning  or  doubting  person, 
whom  we  should  find  hesitating  as  he  was  drawing  near  the 
gate,  that  he  might  better  go  backward  than  go  forward. 

What  is  suggested  and  aimed  at  by  us  is  to  bring  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  best  teaching  and  the  best  learning,  together  with 
the  impulse  and  inspiration  which  these  may  bear  with  them,  to 
those  who  desire  larger  measures  of  knowledge  in  different  lines, 
—  and  to  do  this  to  the  extent  which  may  be  profitable  within 
the  limitations  of  time  and  circumstance  which  we  must  in  all 
cases  recognize.  Time  itself  becomes  longer  and  more  free  from 
limitations  when  the  working  is  of  the  better  sort  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wisest  plan.  Time  extends  itself  for  us  just  in 
proportion  as  we  find  ourselves  able  to  do  more  in  the  hours  as 
they  pass.  It  realizes  for  us  greater  results  as  we  gain  by  right 
methods  and  make  the  acquirements  and  thoughts  which  come 
to  our  possession  more  efEective  for  the  attaining  of  what  is 
beyond  them.  While  we  may  not  do  the  whole  university  work, 
nor  attempt  any  such  thing  in  any  of  our  efforts,  for  those  who 
are  beyond  the  university  limits,  we  would  do  a  part  of  it  efEec- 
tively.  In  this  sense  we  would  extend  the  university,  —  not  in 
the  peculiar  life  and  gifts  which  must  belong  only  within  itself, 
but  in  the  influence  which  may  go  forth  from  it  for  true  learn- 
ing and  culture.  —  President  Timothy  Dwight^  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  interesting  movement  to  de- 
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mocratize  learning,  carrying  it  down  from  onivenity  to  the  peo- 
ple, began  in  monarohic^l  England.  We  cannot  expect  to  do 
all  that  they  have  done  in  England.  We  have  not  no  many 
men  here  who  have  the  leisure  to  teach.  It  is,  however,  not 
our  object  to  duplicate  the  English  system.  But  we  can  try  to 
adapt  the  system  to  the  conditions  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

There  are  many  people  who  can  be  aided  by  this  movement. 
There  are  many  who  have  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  uni- 
versity education.  We  can  help  them.  We  do  not  belie'e 
that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  useful.  We 
do  not  expect  to  supplement  the  university  or  g^ve  degrees  to 
people  who  have  listened  to  a  certain  course  of  lectures. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  who  feel  that  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  all  their  opportunities  while  at  college  ;  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  certain  tlass  of  studies.  We  can  help  them. 
There  are  also  the  specialists,  men  who  devote  their  time  to  one 
thing,  but  who  desire  to  have  a  general  knowledge.  They  de- 
sire this  on  the  theory  that  he  who  knows  all  of  something  must 
know  something  of  everything.  We  can  help  the  specialist  in 
attaining  this  general  knowledge. 

But  how  are  we  to  do  this  ?  It  can  be  done  only  by  organ- 
ization and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  difiPerent  universities 
of  the  country.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  G)lumbia  have 
entered  into  the  work  with  hearty  enthusiasm.  They  have  the 
support  of  the  other  colleges  in  this  city  and  in  other  cities. 
The  professors  in  all  of  the  institutions  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  ready  to  help  this  movement  and  popularize  learning,  and 
give  the  results  of  what  is  done  in  the  universities  to  the  peo- 
ple. By  doing  this  the  professors  will  help  learning  generally 
and  help  the  universities.  The  professors  will  get  out  of  their 
habit  of  academic  talking. 

I  am  certain  that  this  movement  will  be  welcomed.  There 
is  a  deep  desire  for  culture  among  the  people.  Men  who  are 
simply  entertaining  no  longer  occupy  the  place  in  society  which 
they  once  did.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  something 
solid,  something  wider.  The  people  wish  to  diink.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  great  opportunity  in  this  extension  movement,  and 
it  will  make  a  mistake  if  it  does  not  take  advantage  of  it 
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It  will  bring  about  a  better  elementary  training,  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  teachers  in  the  colleges  will  get  to  imderstand  one  another 
better.  It  will  become  a  general  conviction  that  the  proper 
finishing-place  for  a  boy  is  college.  Good  elementary  training 
will  then  save  him  many,  many  years.  The  extension  move- 
ment will  i*esult  in  filling  our  colleges.  All  persons  will  be 
benefited  in  the  end  by  it.  —  President  Francis  L.  PaUon, 
of  Princetoiv^  College. 

I  agree  with  President  Patton  that  this  university  and  school 
extension  movement  is  like  the  quality  of  mercy ;  it  will  bless 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  To-day  you  find  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  ten  thousands,  in  the  grammar  grades  thousands, 
and  in  the  colleges,  only  hundreds.  That  has  been  caused 
partly  by  raising  the  standards  of  the  colleges.  A  man's  influ- 
ence increases  in  proportion  to  bis  education.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  some  fear  that  higher  education  removes  the  students  from 
the  people.  But  they  should  remember  that  they  are  studying 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  A  man  who  gets  learning  and 
locks  it  up  is  of  no  more  use  than  the  rich  man  who  hoards  his 
money. 

The  influence  of  this  movement  will  be  reflected  back  upon 
the  university.  The  teachers  who  take  part  in  it  will  learn  how 
to  put  things  in  the  best  way.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  pro- 
fessors will  be  made  shallow  in  learning  to  do  this.  They  will 
learn  how  to  escape  the  danger  of  pedantry.  That  they  cannot 
learn  when  they  speak  ex  cathedra  in  the  class  room. 

The  meeting  of  so  many  college  presidents  here  to-night  is 
important.  It  shows  that  we  are  not  rivals,  but  that  we  are 
marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  common  foe,  igno- 
rance. It  has  been  said  that  the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
attracted  larger  numbers  of  students  than  those  of  to-day.  That 
was  due  to  various  reasons.  Universities  were  not  so  necessary 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Books  went  to  every  home. 
Good  results  followed.  Good  results  will  also  follow  this  effort 
to  carry  the  teacher  to  the  homes.  The  University  and  School 
Extension  is  meant  for  the  people.  It  is  meant  for  adults, 
those  who  hunger  for  knowledge.     The  great  man  must  be  a 
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teachable  man.  This  moYement  presupposes  that  there  are 
teachable  men.  The  lectures  will  be  given  by  men  who  are 
authorities  in  their  branches  of  study.  Those  people  who  lis- 
ten to  these  lectures,  and  read  the  books  which  they  advise,  will 
be  able  to  get  a  good  education.  The  courses  will  be  thorough 
and  systematic,  and  will  give  a  reasonably  complete  view  of  the 
subjects  presented.  Every  opportunity  will  be  given  to  indus- 
trious students.  Columbia  will  give  every  aid  in  her  power. 
Those  students  who  have  proper  credentials  will  be  allowed  the 
use  of  her  library,  and  will  have  every  advantage  which  the 
university  can  extend.  —  President  Seth  Xoto,  of  Columbia 
University. 


QUESTIONS  TO  SPECIALISTS. 

REPLY  BY  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  W.  DIKE,  D.  D.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DIVORCE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

102.  What  are  the  Results  and  Prospects  of  the  Work  of  the  National 
Divorce  Reform  League  t 

Secretai^  Dike  sends  to  us  the  following  highly  snggestiTe  passage  from 
his  official  report  for  1890,  in  reply  to  our  question  as  to  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the  League  was  made  January  24, 1881, 
the  day  on  which  a  lecture  had  heen  giyen  by  its  present  Secretary  in  the 
Boston  Monday  Lectureship  on  Facts  as  to  Divorce  in  New  England.  That 
lecture  used  this  specific  subject  to  show  that  the  Family  is  the  real  and 
inclusive  problem  before  us  ;  that  this  question  confronts  us  and  the  civil- 
ized world  ;  and  that  its  solution  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
other  g^eat  social  problems  of  our  times. 

A  little  group  of  a  dozen  gentlemen  met  that  day,  effected  a  prelim- 
inary organization  of  the  New  England  Divorce  Reform  League  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  the  next  month.  It  was  nearly  two  years  before  pub- 
lic interest  and  our  funds  justified  putting  a  Secretary  into  the  field,  and 
not  until  1887  did  our  annual  receipts  rise  above  $1,601.  That  year  they 
were  a  little  over  92,500,  and  the  past  year  they  have  reached  $2,926.03, . 
being  the  largest  in  our  history,  meeting  all  dues  and  leaving  $16.84  in 
the  treasury.  In  1885,  the  Society  became  The  National  Divorce  Reform 
Jjeague.  It  retained  the  substance  of  the  original  title  for  reasons  that  then 
were  felt  to  be  imperative.  But  the  object  of  the  League  was  more  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  new  constitution,  which  reads  :  **  Its  object  shall 
be  to  promote  an  improvement  in  public  sentiment  and  legislation  in  the 
institution  of  the  Family,  especially  as  affected  by  existing  evils  relating  to 
Marriage  and  Divorce." 

From  the  first  it  has  aimed  to  be  Chrbtian,  catholic,  and  free  from  dog- 
matic utterances  and  from  everything  like  shibboleths.  It  has  sought  to 
oombine  in  wise  proportions  scientific  and^practical  methods,  and  to  be 
ready  to  move  into  its  various  fields  as  tAsi  as  fit  opportunities  and  its 
slender  means  permitted. 

At  the  completion  of  the  tenth  year  of  our  existence  as  a  League,  our 
progress  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  — 

In  Investigation,  we  began  on  Divorce  with  the  few  tables  which  Dr. 
Woolsey,  our  first  President,  had  given  us,  increased  a  little  by  those 
figures  I  had  myself  been  able  to  collect,  and  with  the  registration  reports 
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of  half  a  dozen  States.  We  now  have  the  large  volame  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  Washington  on  Marriage  and  Divoroe  in  the  United  States  and 
£arope,  of  which  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  says,  after  a  year's 
ase  of  it  in  his  special  courses,  that  it  **  makes  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  our  social  philosophy  which  this  country  has  yet  produced." 

In  Legislation^  which  necessarily  waits  on  the  education  of  public  senti- 
ment, good  progress  has  been  made.  The  tide  of  loose  legislation  has 
turned  ;  the  old  notorious  omnibus  clauses  have  nearly  disappeared  from 
our  statutes.  Positive  improvements  have  been  made  in  both  marriage  and 
divorce  laws  in  several  States.  Much  more  might  have  been  done,  but 
legislative  reform  was  temporarily  suspended  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
larger  information  we  needed,  and  now  it  again  waits  for  the  development 
of  a  promising  plan  for  uniformity  of  action.  For  this  year  we  note  the 
inauguration  under  the  lead  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  of  a  move- 
ment for  concurrent  legislation,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  most  important  legislative  experiments  in  our  recent  political 
history. 

In  Education  the  gain  is  still  more  important.  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
no  distinct  study  of  the  Family  in  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  No 
books  exclusively  on  this  subject  existed  in  the  language.  Only  here  and 
there  a  solitary  review  article  could  be  found,  though  some  work  had  been 
done  in  legislation  and  in  two  or  three  newspapers  for  three  or  four  years. 
But  within  this  time  lectures  have  been  introduced  by  us  and  others  into 
the  majority  of  all  these  iustitutions  in  the  East  and  many  elsewhere.  The 
study  of  Sociology  and  particularly  of  Social  Structure  and  of  the  Family 
is  rapidly  extendinir.  Scores  of  instructors  of  the  highest  grade  have  come 
to  us  for  literature,  references,  suggestions,  plans,  or  more  direct  aid. 
Many  of  the  students  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  are  now  themselves 
teaching  these  subjects.  Sociological  Notes  are  now  a  distinct  department 
in  reviews  and  other  periodicals,  and  able  writers  have  contributed  to  these 
publications  and  written  books  on  our  problems.  Our  work  has  tried  to 
keep  abreast  of  progress  in  sociological  study,  while  it  has  led  in  some  of 
its  departments. 

In  Practical  work  attention  is  turned  to  the  evils  of  licentiousness,  the 
criminal  dearth  of  children,  the  use  of  the  Home  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  intemperance,  in  the  cure  of  poverty  and  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  education  in  Church  and  School.  The  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  for  reaching  homes  outside  the  ordinary  congregations  and  quicken- 
ing the  interest  of  the  Family  in  its  own  work,  is  a  recognized  success. 
Surely  these  results  are  the  proper  occasion  of  devout  g^titude  and  an 
incentive  to  continue  the  work  now  well  begun.  We  can  report,  too,  that 
in  many  directions,  in  these  and  in  other  things,  other  persons  and  other 
societies,  and  also  some  of  the  great  Christian  bodies,  have  entered  parts  of 
the  field,  incited  by  our  work,  and  also  independently.  We  do  this  gfrate- 
f  ully,  though  we  may  well  believe  that  our  League  is  the  one  special  society 
that  can  most  efficiently  and  economically  grow  into  the  field  which  it  has 
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done  ranch  to  open  and  possess.  Yet  our  best  record  b  unwritten,  in  the 
change  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  and  its  better  moral  tone. 

A  common  system  for  registration  reports  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  sach 
as  a  few  States  now  have  in  considerable  fullness,  should  be  extended  over 
all  the  country  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Discussion  will  be  fruitless  and  endless 
over  such  a  point,  for  example,  as  the  actual  effect  of  restrictions  upon  the 
remarriage  of  the  divorced,  as  it  was  regarding  migration  for  divorce  until 
it  was  put  under  the  light  of  statistics,  unless  we  can  tell  how  many  divorced 
persons  actually  remarry.  But  let  it  be  required  by  law  that  every  applica- 
tion for  a  second  marriage  license  shall  set  forth  among  its  facts  the  date, 
place,  and  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  former  marriage  or  marriages,  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to  do,  and  every  one  can  see  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  we  should  gain,  whether  for  legislation  or  social  study.  The 
check  on  bigamous  marriages  would  be  very  great,  especially  if  the  more 
difficult  practice  for  us  of  some  European  countries  should  be  adopted,  by 
which  an  entry  of  dissolution  is  always  made  on  the  original  marriage 
record  and  thence  certified  on  the  following  marriage  license. 

Our  report  of  last  year  said  regarding  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Legislation,  "  Our  simple  contention  has  been  that  the  question  could  not 
be  taken  up  seriously,  with  a  view  to  positive  advance  towards  its  practical 
solution,  until  the  country  should  be  in  possession  of  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained facts  bearing  upon  it  than  those  supplied  by  common  observation." 
This  position  has  been  held  by  us  for  years.  Indeed,  no  other  has  ever 
been  taken  in  our  annual  reports.  We  have  simply  declined  to  oppose  or  to 
advocate  national  legislation  under  a  constitutional  amendment  until  we 
could  get  at  the  facts.  The  report  of  Mr.  Wright,  with  its  demonstration 
that,  notwithstanding  the  migratory  character  of  our  population,  80.1  per 
cent,  of  the  divorces  from  American  marriages  of  the  entire  country  in 
twenty  years  occurred  in  the  very  States  where  the  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated, put  the  subject  in  a  new  light  before  the  people.  The  popular  pleas 
for  constitutional  amendment  as  a  present  and  leading  necessity  have  prac- 
tically ceased. 

The  popular  demand  for  amendment  and  also  attempts  at  reform  in  State 
Legislation  have  been  temporari^ly  suspended  for  another  reason.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  two  annual  messages,  noted 
in  our  former  reports,  has  been  adopted.  That  leading  State  has  now 
created  by  statute  a  "  Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Uniform  Legislation 
in  the  United  States."  The  commissioners  are  Henry  R.  Beekman,  formerly 
Corporation  Counsel  for  the  City,  William  L.  Snyder  of  New  York,  and 
Irving  Browne  of  Albany,  editor  of  the  "  Law  Review."  Mr.  Snyder  is  the 
author  of  several  law  books,  one  of  which,  **  The  Greog^raphy  of  Marriage," 
treats  of  the  special  problem  of  our  conflicting  laws.  It  was  immediately 
felt  on  all  sides  that  this  practical  opening  should  be  carefully  tried.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  in  consonance  with  our  own  general  course  than  to  co- 
operate in  such  a  plan,  which  our  own  President  Woolsey  had  been  the  first 
to  suggest  many  years  ago,  and  which  Governor  Robinson  of  Massachusetts 
officially  recommended  in  1884. 
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Some  will  remember  that  the  American  Bar  Associatioii  has  had  a  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Legislation  for  two  jears.  I  brought  the  work  of  the 
Association  to  the  notice  of  the  commission,  and  by  agreement  we  met  the 
committee  in  Saratoga  in  August.  On  looking  into  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  association  soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  common 
aim  would  be  best  advanced  by  heartily  entering  into  the  plan  to  get  as 
many  other  States  as  possible,  and  also  Congress  in  behalf  of  its  own  special 
jurisdiction,  to  establish  Commissions  on  Uniformity  of  Legislation  on  the 
several  subjects  which  either  they  or  the  State  of  New  York  had  in  contem- 
plation, namely,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Insolvency,  the  form  of  Notarial 
Certificates,  Descent  and  Distribution  of  Property,  Acknowledgment  of 
Deeds,  and  Execution  and  Probate  of  Wills. 

Uniformity  is  not  the  centre  of  the  legal  problem  any  more  than  legisla- 
tion is  the  leading  part  of  the  social  problem  of  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
One  great  result  of  the  government  report  has  been  to  make  this  clear  to 
others.  The  operation  of  the  commissions  will  undoubtedly  make  it  still 
more  distinct. 

We  need  immediately  in  the  field  of  Divorce  Reform  and  Family  Life 
something  like  University  Extension.  Courses  of  scientific  and  practical 
lectures  on  the  topics  already  named  should  be  given  in  all  summer  schools, 
and  also  in  such  other  places  that  pastors  in  active  service,  women,  and 
others  interested  in  the  Family  and  its  problems  can  readily  attend  them. 
Every  considerable  city  should  have  courses  of  this  kind  each  year,  while 
regular  or  occasional  lectures  ought  to  be  given  in  the  smaller  centres. 
After  a  time  educational  institutes  might  be  held  in  rural  districts  for  the 
people  generally,  and  these  topics  made  prominent  in  them  under  skillful 
teachers.  I  have  lately  called  the  attention  of  those  concerned  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  the  need  of  both  kinds  of  in- 
struction, and  am  assured  that  the  suggestions  made  are  most  welcome. 

Irreligion,  ignorance,  poverty,  and  intemperance  ;  lust  and  crime  ;  base 
divorces  and  wretched  marriages,  and  the  greed  of  wealth,  are  the  social 
evils  of  our  times.  But  nearly  every  one  of  them  is  peculiarly  an  evil  of 
the  Home.  No  small  part  of  them  really  originate  in  the  Home,  whence 
they  find  their  way  into  the  saloon,  the  brothel,  the  almshouse,  and  the 
prison,  every  one  of  which  institutions  would  shrink  into  small  proportions 
if  the  conditions  of  Home  and  Family  life  were  generally  sound.  For  even 
organized  vice  can  make  small  headway  against  wholesome  domestic  life. 
So,  while  we  strike  at  evil  institutions  directly,  we  must  also  put  forth  cor- 
responding effort  to  build  strong  Family  life  against  tbem.  As  we  look  to  its 
needs  and  to  the  meagre  sums  given  to  the  support  of  work  for  the  Family, 
and  the  small  effort  yet  made  in  its  interests,  we  are  oppressed.  But  as  we 
look  back  over  ten  years,  or  a  little  more,  and  see  what  has  been  done,  we 
are  greatly  encouraged.  The  times  and  their  needs,  the  great  and  coming 
science  of  Sociology,  and  the  larger  thought  and  life  of  the  Christian  church 
are  working  for  ua. 
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Jews  continue  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  world.  A  power- 
ful movement  has  been  initiated  in  the  United  States  to  se- 
cure their  return  to  Palestine.  In  connection  with  the  Jewish 
Christian  conference  lately  held  in  Chicago,  the  Rev.  William 
E.  Blackstone  of  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  that  conference, 
started  a  most  important  petition  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asking  him  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  an  International 
Conference  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Palestine  to  the  Jews. 
This  petition  has  been  signed  by  hundreds  of  the  foremost 
journalists,  preachers,  lawyers,  and  prominent  business  men  of 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington. 
The  list  of  the  names  of  these  supporters  of  the  movement  is 
an  imposing  one.  The  petition,  which  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Harrison  in  March,  is  in  the  following  words,  all  of  which 
we  very  cordially  indorse :  — 

Copy  of  Memorial  presented  to  President  Harrison :  — 

What  shall  be  done  for  the  Russian  Jews  ?  It  is  both  unwise  and 
useless  to  undertake  to  dictate  to  Russia  concerning  her  internal 
affairs.  The  Jews  have  lived  as  foreigners  in  her  dominions  for  cen- 
turies, and  she  fully  believes  that  they  are  a  burden  upon  her  re- 
sources and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  her  peasant  population,  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  remain.  She  is  determined  that  they  must  go. 
Hence,  like  the  Sephardim  of  Spain,  these  Ashkenazim  must  emigrate. 
But  where  shall  2,000,000  of  such  poor  people  go?  Europe  is 
crowded  and  has  no  room  for  more  peasant  population.  Shall  they 
come  to  America  ?  This  will  be  a  tremendous  expense,  and  require 
years. 

Why  not  give  Palestine  back  to  them  again  ?  According  to  Grod*8 
distribution  of  nations  it  is  their  home  —  an  inalienable  possession 
from  which  they  were  expelled  by  force.  Under  their  cultivation  it 
was  a  remarkably  fruitful  land,  sustaining  millions  of  Israelites  who 
industriously  tilled  its  hillsides  and  valleys,     lliey  were  agriculturists 
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and  prodacen  as  well  as  a  nation  of  great  commercial  importance  ^- 
the  centre  of  civilization  and  religion. 

Why  should  not  the  powers  which  under  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  in 
1878,  gave  Bulgaria  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Servia  to  the  Servians  now 
give  Palestine  back  to  the  Jews  ?  These  provinces,  as  well  as  Rou- 
mania,  Montenegro,  and  Greece,  were  wrested  from  the  Turks  and 
given  to  their  natural  owners.  Does  not  Palestine  as  rightfully  belong 
to  the  Jews  ?  It  is  said  that  rains  are  increasing,  and  there  are  many 
evidences  that  the  land  is  recovering  its  ancient  fertility.  If  they 
could  have  autonomy  in  government,  the  Jews  of  the  world  would 
rally  to  transport  and  establish  their  suffering  brethren  in  their  time- 
honored  habitation.  For  over  seventeen  centuries  they  have  patiently 
waited  for  such  a  privileged  opportunity.  Tliey  have  not  become 
agriculturists  elsewhere  because  they  believed  they  were  mere  sojourn- 
ers in  the  various  nations,  and  were  yet  to  return  to  Palestine  and  till 
their  own  land.  Whatever  vested  rights,  by  possession,  may  have 
accrued  to  Turkey  can  be  easily  compensated,  possibly  by  the  Jews 
assuming  an  equitable  portion  of  the  national  debt 

We  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  all  nations,  and  especially 
tlie  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  to  show  kindness  to  Israel.  A  mil- 
lion of  exiles,  by  their  terrible  sufferings,  are  piteously  appealing  to 
our  sympathy,  justice,  and  humanity.  Let  us  now  restore  to  them  the 
land  of  which  they  were  so  cruelly  despoiled  by  our  Roman  ancestors. 

To  this  end  we  respectfully  petition  his  excellency  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Honorable  James  6. 
Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  to  use  their  good  offices  and  influence  with 
the  governments  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  :  — 

Alexander  III.,  Czar  of  Russia ; 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Empress  of  India ; 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany  ; 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary ; 

Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey ; 

His  Royal  Majesty  Humbert,  King  of  Italy ; 

Her  Royal  Majesty  Marie  Christiana,  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  ;  and 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  France  and  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  to  secure  the  holding,  at  an  early  date, 
of  an  international  conference  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  their  claims  to  Palestine  as  their  ancient  home,  and  to  pro- 
mote in  all  other  just  and  proper  ways,  the  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ing condition. 
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Under  existing  laws,  Jews  in  Bussia  can  own  and  till  no  soil, 
can  reside  only  in  certain  specified  towns,  often  so  crowded  as 
to  be  exceedingly  unhealthful,  can  engage  in  no  profession,  hold 
no  office,  and  send  only  a  limited  number  of  their  children  to 
schools.  These  laws,  too,  are  enforced  to  the  letter,  are  made 
more  oppressive  at  the  option  of  a  class  of  petty  officials  always 
prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  and  the  injury  they  work  supple- 
mented by  the  hatred  of  the  peasants,  which  often  breaks  forth 
in  mob  violence.  That  such  persecution  is  utterly  futile  to 
attain  the  object  aimed  at  has  been  learned  by  other  govern- 
ments by  painful  experience,  the  only  result  of  the  English  per- 
secution of  the  Catholics,  for  example,  being  a  hatred  which 
has  defied  all  attempts  at  removal,  and  which  even  now  weak- 
ens the  British  power  all  over  the  world.  In  like  manner,  no 
matter  how  long  continued,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia will  be  barren  of  all  profitable  result,  for  it  will  neither 
remove  any  obstacle  from  the  path  of  the  Czars  nor  increase  the 
loyalty  of  the  peasants,  while  every  Hebrew  banker,  journalist, 
and  statesman  —  and  they  are  many  and  strong  —  who  attains 
to  power,  will  do  his  best  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  Rus- 
sian state.  There  must  be  some  among  the  growing  men  of 
Russia  who  realize  this,  and  who  must  know  that  the  reasons 
which  render  the  hatred  of  the  peasants  for  the  Jews  explicable 
enough  —  their  separateness,  religious  belief  and  skill  in  bar- 
gaining—  can  matter  nothing  to  the  Czar  and  his  ministers. 
They  may  not  deem  it  wise  to  permit  Jews  to  hold  office,  in 
the  certainty  that  they  will  rise  and  the  inability  of  uneducated 
Russians  to  bear  such  rise,  or  to  practice  a  profession  lest,  as  in 
Germany,  they  should  fill  the  ranks  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
slower-going  natives.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  Hebrews 
should  not  hold  land  and  have  access  to  the  schools,  or  why,  as 
long  as  they  respect  the  laws,  pay  taxes,  and  serve  in  the  army, 
the  same  toleration  and  protection  should  not  be  given  them 
that  is  extended  to  the  Moslem  population  in  the  south  of  the 
empire.  It  is  probable  that,  being  barred  from  other  pursuits, 
the  Jews  do  keep  saloons  and  practice  usury,  prefening  to  keep 
alive  by  questionable  trades  rather  than  to  starve,  but  the  rem- 
edy for  this  is  not  to  expel  them  but  to  make  better  lines  of 
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industry  easily  accessible.  The  Bussiaa  gOTemment  professes 
a  desire  to  convert  the  Jews,  yet  refuses  to  adopt  the  means 
that  elsewhere  have  most  facilitated  their  conversion  —  the  re- 
moval of  all  distinctions  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  desires  to  expel  them,  yet  fastens  them  to  the  soil  by 
accustoming  them  to  confinement  in  specific  localities.  Nothing 
but  misery  can  come  of  such  persecution,  a  persecution  so  utterly 
stupid  as  to  betray  on  the  part  of  the  governing  men  of  Russia 
an  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  merest  rudiments  of  civilization. 

Serfdom  of  our  colored  population,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  never  be  allowed  by  Americans  to  succeed  slavery.  With 
curious  lack  of  insight,  English  journals  have  recently  been 
proposing  the  disfranchisement  of  Afro-American  citizens  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  practical  reduction  of  eight  millions, 
soon  to  be  sixteen  millions  of  our  people  to  a  condition  of  peon- 
age, and  this  solely  on  account  of  their  color.  The  repeal  of 
the  great  constitutional  amendments,  securing  the  political 
rights  of  the  freedmen,  is  advised  in  a  tone  that  reminds  one  of 
the  barbaric  political  and  moral  code  of  those  who  brought  on 
the  civil  war.  The  correspondent  of  the  ^^  London  Times,"  on 
whose  letters  concerning  the  negro  problem  this  discussion  is 
chiefly  based,  seems  to  have  obtained  his  information  chiefly 
from  Bourbon  Democrats  in  the  Southern  States. 

As  curiosities  of  misinformation  and  superficiality  in  the  study 
of  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  current  history,  these  other- 
wise unimportant  English  journalistic  utterances  deserve  to  be 
noticed  in  some  detail.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  no  seri- 
ous political  danger,  that  is,  anything  approaching  a  race  war,  is 
threatened  by  the  presence  of  the  large  and  increasing  body  of 
blacks  in  the  population,  the  military  ability  of  the  races  being 
too  unequal,  and  the  blacks  inevitably  having  to  face  the  entire 
white  population.  Even  should  the  negroes  increase  to  thrice 
their  present  number,  have  a  territory  from  which  to  operate  and 
upon  which  to  fall  back  wholly  their  own,  and  be  armed  with 
modern  weapons,  they  could  not  wage  a  successfid  war,  the  lack 
of  cohesion,  incapacity  for  permanent  organization  and  inherent 
fear  of  the  white  man,  defeating  any  effort  they  might  make. 
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Scattered  as  tbey  are  at  present,  without  arms  or  organization, 
insurrection  would  be  stamped  out  in  a  week,  though  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  attempted,  the  negro 
being  unable  to  rid  himself  of  belief  in  the  white  man's  superior- 
ity and  always  placing  him,  however  unconsciously,  upon  a 
plane  higher  than  his  own.  The  crux  of  the  question  is,  then, 
not  how  the  whites  shall  protect  themselves  against  the  blacks, 
but  how  to  devise  a  social  scheme  under  which  they  may  live 
peacefully  together,  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter,  because  of 
the  deep-seated  prejudice  that  has  always  existed  against  a 
black  skin,  and  because  in  a  few  years  the  negro  will  compete 
with  the  white  man  for  the  same  labor.  The  difficulty  has  been 
increased,  moreover,  by  the  crowning  efiFort  to  remove  it  and  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  inferior  race  —  the  admission  of  the  ne- 
groes to  citizenship  —  the  unreadiness  of  the  latter  for  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  franchise  and  the  rebellion  of  the  whites 
against  government  by  them,  having  immensely  deepened  the 
cleavage  between  them.  The  whites,  refusing  to  recognize  the 
political  superiority  of  the  blacks,  have,  wherever  outnumbered, 
fofced  them  aside  by  threats  and  violence,  and  feel  their  possi- 
ble supremacy  so  unbearable  that  nothing  short  of  military 
enforcement  of  the  law  establishing  political  equality  will  ever 
make  it  effective.  How  this  deadlock  is  to  be  broken  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see,  for  the  negroes  cannot  be  exterminated  as  if  they 
were  Indians,  nor  can  seven  millions  of  people  be  transported  to 
Africa,  nor  driven  overland  to  Central  America,  where  suffi- 
cient room  might  possibly  be  found  for  them.  The  suggestion 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  Southern  States  might  be  set 
aside  for  their  exclusive  use  is  impracticable,  in  the  certainty 
that  its  only  result  would  be  to  reproduce  Hayti  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  United  States,  the  blacks,  more  than  other  peoples,  re- 
quiring constant  contact  with  civilization  to  prevent  them  from 
relapsing  into  savagery. 

The  only  safe  policy,  it  is  insisted,  is  to  recast  the  constitu- 
tion and  declare  the  negroes  foreigners,  entitled  to  protection 
but  not  to  political  power,  and  then  to  see  that  they  are  as 
amply  protected  and  benefited  by  the  laws  as  is  the  remainder 
of  the  population.     This  done,  the  root  of  bitterness,  the  strife 
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for  au  equality  that  does  not  and  never  will  exist,  will  disap- 
pear, and  with  time  the  races  will  settle  upon  some  social 
adjustment  that  will  not  excite  hostility  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
involve  injustice  or  incivility  on  the  other.  That  such  a  scheme 
would  succeed  cannot  now  be  known,  no  precedent  existing  by 
which  to  judge,  but  as  placing  the  races  in  their  natural  posi- 
tions, the  whites  in  that  of  kindly  superiority  and  the  blacks  in 
that  of  persons  wa^x^hed  over  and  cared  for,  it  would  do  much 
to  allay  bitterness  and  prevent  conflict. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  the  English  view,  biased  largely  by  the 
situation  in  India,  and  which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  edu- 
cating and  Christianizing  influences  at  work  for  the  elevation 
of  the  negroes  and  the  wonderful  powers  of  assimilation  of  the 
American  people. 

Sabbath  reform,  like  the  Sabbath  itself,  is  not  Hebrew,  but 
human  and  humane.  The  Hebrews  claim  no  monopoly  of  this 
Divine  invention  by  which  one  can  at  once  increase  his  products, 
his  profits,  and  his  rest  days.  A  Hebrew  proverb  says,  ^^  He 
who  breaks  the  Sabbath  denies  the  creation."  Moses  as  well*as 
Christ  declares  that  ^^  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  for  the 
sons  of  Adam,  not  for  the  sons  of  Jacob  only.  Reason  corro- 
borates revelation.  Why  shoidd  any  one  suppose  that  the  God 
and  Father  of  us  all  sentenced  the  majority  of  the  race  to  fifty- 
two  extra  days  of  "  hard  labor  "  a  year  for  being  Gentiles  ?  Hath 
not  a  Gentile  muscles  that  need  rest,  a  mind  that  needs  change, 
a  heart  that  needs  days  of  fellowship,  a  soul  that  needs  days  of 
worship  ?  Revelation  and  reason  are  both  confirmed  by  the 
records  dug  up  in  ancient  cities,  which  show  us  the  Sabbath, 
under  the  very  name  Sahbatu^  among  the  Accadian  sons  of 
Noah.  The  prejudice  against  the  word  Sabbath  as  Jewish  is 
thus  found  to  be  unscholarly.  ^^  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,"  both  the  thing  and  its  name,  at  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
Fourth  Commandment,  both  the  labor  and  the  rest,  were  given 
to  unfallen  man,  God*s  first  gift  to  the  first  home.  Neither 
week-day  work  nor  Sabbath  quiet  is  a  "  curse,"  though  there 
are  some  who  so  think  of  each  of  them,  but  labor  unbroken  by 
Sabbaths  is  a  curse  that  enwraps  nearly  all  other  curses.     If 
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men  would  generaUy  adopt  the  watchword,  ^'  Rest  and  let  rest 
on  the  Rest  Day,"  it  would  go  far  toward  making  a  Paradise 
regained. 

In  this  season  of  revivals  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
what  the  world  needs  is  not  so  much  more  Christians  as  heMer 
ones.  The  Church  would  be  stronger  without  those  members 
who  substitute  the  gossip  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  for  the  gos- 
pel of  home  worship  ;  who  keep  their  employees  at  Sunday 
work  while  they  are  themselves  singing  in  church,  ^'  Thine 
earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love  ;  '*  who  devoutly  say  after  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  ^^  Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law ; " 
and  then  hurry  from  the  benediction  to  the  post-office  to  make 
their  ^^  manservant,"  the  carrier,  serve  them  by  handing  out  the 
Sunday  mail,  and  other  manservants,  their  clerks,  by  answering 
it  forthwith  ;  and  who  save  a  day  to  themselves  by  starting  for 
New  York  on  Saturday  night  at  the  cost  of  the  railroad  man's 
right  to  rest  and  his  rights  of  conscience.  Unless  men  are 
"converted"  from  such  "inhumanity  to  man,"  it  is  better 
their  selfishness  should  not  have  the  Christian  label  put  upon  it. 
The  servants  at  their  tables  and  in  their  stables  to  whom  the 
Rest  Day  is  made  a  day  of  heavy  toil  will  be  apt  to  turn  their 
hatred  of  the  selfishness  into  hatred  of  the  Christianity  whose 
label  it  bears.  The  grocer's  clerk  will  be  the  harder  to  win  to 
the  church  if  shiftless  Sunday  shoppers  are  called  "  Christians." 
The  evangelist  when  he  deals  with  the  inquirer  in  the  valley  of 
decision,  and  the  pastor  when  he  examines  him  at  the  portals 
of  the  church,  for  the  convert's  sake,  and  for  the  church's  sake, 
and  for  the  world's  sake,  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  en- 
listing a  Sabbath-breaker  to  defend  the  Decalogue.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  most  sepous  impediments  to  Sabbath 
reform  are  "  Sabbath-breaking  Christians."  Revivals  ought  to 
decrease,  not  increase,  them.  The  best  fruit  of  revival  is  not 
emotion,  but  morals.  That  man  is  not  only  unchristian  but 
*^ immoral ^^  who  breaks  any  part  of  "the  moral  law."  Let 
evangelists,  when  souls  are  at  white  heat  in  their  hands,  reshape 
their  world-born  opinion  that  the  commandment  which  God 
wrote  longest  is  least.     When  an  unwasting  God  wrote,  "  Thou 
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shalt  not  steal/'  in  half  a  line,  and  gave  the  Sabbath  law  twenty- 
eight  times  as  much  space,  He  manifestly  did  not  think  a  thief 
worse  than  a  Sabbath-breaker.  He  would  have  us  also  rise 
above  a  selfish  public  opinion  into  the  divine  opinion  that  to 
steal  a  dollar  is  a  less  offens^  than  to  steal  a  day  that  enwraps 
both  the  rights  of  God  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man.  He 
who  rides  on  a  Sunday  train,  though  he  pays  palace  car  rates, 
^^  steals  a  ride.''  Discussions  of  Sabbath  questions  among 
Christians  usually  lack  seriousness.  The  debates  are  about 
"  Which  is  worse  ?  "  not  about  "  Which  is  right  ?  "  Conscience 
becomes  convenience.  A  God's-eye  view  of  the  commandments 
at  the  start  will  give  us  Sabbatb-keeping,  not  Sabbath-breaking, 
recruits. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  Sabbath  questions  to  earnest 
Christians  is  that  of  Sunday  street  cars.  It  is  known  that  many 
street  car  men  do  two  years'  work  in  one.  He  who  works  four- 
teen hours  a  day  for  seven  days  iu  the  week,  does  more  than 
twice  the  year's  work  of  government  employees,  who  work  eight 
hours  a  day  for  six  days  per  week.  The  pay  of  these  car  men 
has  been  so  rearranged,  on  the  expectation  of  Sunday  work, 
that  they  get  a  week's  pay  for  seven  days'  work,  instead  of  six, 
and  can  only  have  a  day  of  rest  by  buying  it  as  a  luxury.  Ac- 
cordingly some  of  them  take  only  two  or  three  rest  days  a  year. 
Every  thoughtful  man  sees  there  is  some  wrong  in  this  mak- 
ing of  human  life  itself  into  a  car-wheel,  an  unceasing  round  of 
toil.  Some  would  remedy  the  evil  by  a  law  making  the  week 
of  these  car  men  six  and  a  half  days,  with  half  a  Sabbath  pro- 
tected ;  but  it  is  always  hard  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  fighting 
for  half  the  right.  Toronto  proves  Sunday  horse  cars  unne- 
cessary. It  is  better  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  passengers,  as  well  as  ^or  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  car  men,  that  walking  to  church  there  becomes  ^^  the  work  of 
necessity."  Americans,  too,  would  learn  how  to  walk  on  other 
days  if  there  were  one  day  when  they  could  not  ride.  A  recent 
lesson  about  Emraaus  tells  us  that  on  the  first  Lord's  Day  two 
disciples,  after  having  taken  a  walk  of  eight  miles  with  each 
other  and  with  Christ,  shortly  proceeded  to  walk  another  eight 
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miles  to  the  first  Lord's  Day  gathering  of  worshipers.  Let  us 
become  more  stalwart  or  get  our  worship  and  rest  near  home  on 
the  Best  Day. 

Let  every  church,  every  society,  every  citizen  who  believes 
the  Columbian  Exposition  should  not  be  opened  on  Sundays 
indorse  the  following,  or  some  similar  protest  or  petition,  and 
send  by  mail  to  ^^  Columbian  Commission,  Chicago,  111." 

To  the  Columbian  Commission:  The  undersigned  societies, 
churches,  and  citizens  earnestly  petition  you  to  decide  at  once  that  the 
Columbian  Exposition  shall  not,  by  Sunday  opening  of  any  depart- 
ment, increase  the  toil  and  traffic  and  turmoil  of  Chicago's  Sunday, 
which  its  churches  and  workingmen  alike  are  seeking  to  reform  ;  shall 
not  break  the  Sunday  laws  of  Illinois  and  disregard  the  Sunday  laws 
of  the  States,  which  both  Commission  and  Exposition  are  expected  to 
represent ;  shall  not  trample  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty 
to  rest,  of  the  exhibitors  and  the  army  of  employees  whose  powers  will 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  transporting  and  feeding  visitors,  and  work- 
ing the  Exposition  on  other  days ;  shall  not,  under  the  shallow  plea 
of  gratifying  workingmen  for  a  Sunday  or  two,  help  to  destroy  their 
Rest  Day  altogether ;  shall  not  proclaim  to  the  world  that  since  the 
Centennial  our  country  has  surrendered  the  American  Sabbath,  the 
most  distinctive  of  American  institutions,  and  enthroned  in  its  place 
the  Continental  Sunday,  ^^  the  holiday  of  despotism ; "  shall  not  en- 
danger its  own  success  in  the  country  at  large  by  outraging  the  Chris- 
tian sentiments  of  the  best  citizens  to  gratify  the  miserly  greed  for 
gold,  and  the  prodigal  greed  for  amusement,  and  the  infidel  hatred  of 
Christianity  that  together  make  most  of  the  clamor  for  Sunday  open- 
ing. 

Dr.  Pentecost  in  January  and  February  has  been  address- 
ing great  audiences  in  Calcutta  on  the  most  vital  religious  top- 
ics. His  discourses  on  the  evidences  of  the  supernatural  origin 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  his  evangelistic  presentations  of  exclu- 
sively Biblic^  truths  have  been  especially  powerful  and  con- 
vincing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins  have  assisted  him  most  effi- 
ciently in  the  service  of  song.  Visitation  from  house  to  house 
and  office  to  office,  especial  conferences  with  students  and  high- 
caste  Hindus,  prayer-meetings,  inquiry-room  conversations,  as 
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well  as  Bible  readings  and  sermons  are  among  the  instrumental- 
ities employed.  All  these  have  had  most  excellent  results.  An 
impulse  that  will  not  soon  lose  its  force  has  been  given  to  vital 
religion  in  a  land  containing  twice  as  many  people  as  any  Csesar 
ever  governed.  Cooperation  by  missionaries  and  other  teach- 
ers on  the  ground  has  been  most  strenuous  and  devoutly  cor- 
dial, with  a  single  exception,  which  is  described  so  vividly  in 
one  of  Dr.  Pentecost*s  few  published  references  to  his  own 
work,  and  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  what  we  know  from 
similar  expeiience  to  be  the  religious  situation  in  Calcutta,  that 
we  make  it  a  part  of  our  record  and  review  of  current  ecclesias- 
tical reform.  To  an  intimate  American  friend  Dr.  Pentecost 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

Od  the  Wednesday  after  our  arrival  we  were  tendered  a  reception 
by  all  the  mbsionaries  in  Calcutta  except  those  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  t.  &., 
the  High  Church  Episcopalians.  There  were  about  two  hundred  pres- 
ent, including  many  of  the  voluntary  lay  workers  and  residents,  mostly 
Eurasians,  who  are  descendants  of  European  fathers  and  native 
mothers,  the  legacy  left  by  the  early  East  India  Company.  After  this 
the  immediate  question  arose  as  to  how  and  where  to  begin  our  work. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  were  anxious  for  us  to  begin  at  once  on  their 
fields,  especially  among  the  Eurasian  class,  which  is  the  most  numer- 
ous in  Calcutta.  I  mean  the  most  numerous  in  the  constituency  of  the 
missionary  churches.  Several  difficulties  arose  here.  First,  the  inevi- 
table sectarian  jealousies  which  had  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  sec- 
ond, it  was  very  evident  that  if  we  began  work  here  we  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  securing  a  hearing  from  the  '^  high  caste  **  Europeans. 

I  determined  at  once  that  I  would  not  begin  work  at  all  until  I  had 
had  time  to  look  over  the  field  and  gain  personal  knowledge  of  the  sit- 
uation for  myself,  I  so  announced.  The  announcement  was,  by  the 
oldest  and  best  missionaries,  declared  to  be  wise,  though  some  of  the 
others  strongly  advised  that  the  European  residents  be  given  the  go-by 
altogether,  alleging  that  they  were  both  a  '^  godless  and  hopeless  lot," 
and  not  worth  spending  time  upon  them.  But  as  my  plan  was  t(Mry 
and  interest  them,  both  for  their  own  soul's  sake  and  for  the  cause  of 
God,  I  refused  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter. 

However,  how  to  get  at  this  society  class  (by  which  is  meant  only 
the  Europeans)  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  In  the  first  place, 
these  people,  almost  without  exception,  are  attached  to  the  High 
Church  order  and  have  been  systematically  taught  that  any  religious 
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nervice  conducted  by  non-Episcopal  ministers  is  inyalid  if  not  abso- 
lutely perilous  to  tbe  soul. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  thougbt  and  prayer  I  determined  to  call  upon 
the  Bishop  and  his  chaplains  and  tell  them  frankly  what  my  plans 
were  and  ask  their  cooperation,  assuring  them  that  my  mission  was 
not  denominational,  or  in  any  wise  sectarian,  and  so  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  them  on  purely  Christian  grounds.  The  chaplains  of  the 
Cathedral  received  me  with  courtesy,  but  at  once  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  cooperate  with  me,  as  it  would  be  recognizing  the  validity 
of  my  right  to  preach  the  gospel  and  teach  the  way  of  life,  which  was 
the  very  thing  they  were  set  to  controvert. 

The  Bishop  was  out  of  town,  but  I  waited  till  he  returned  and  then 
went  to  call  on  him.  He  received  me  very  coolly,  and  told  me  ex- 
actly what  the  chaplains  had  told  me.  I  did  not  remonstrate,  but  told 
him  I  was  aware  of  the  position  of  the  English  Church  in  respect  to 
ministers  of  other  churches ;  but  mildly  intimated  to  him  that,  as 
seven  tenths  of  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  especially  as  held 
and  taught  by  Protestants,  was  being  done  by  Dissenting  ministers 
and  laymen  ;  and  that,  as  God  seemed  not  to  withhold  his  Holy  Spirit 
from  us  because  we  had  not  been  Episcopally  ordained,  I  thought  it  a 
strange  thing  that  he  and  his  clergy  would  not  give  fellowship  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  did.  To  this  he  replied  that  it  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  make  a  Dissenter  understand  this  matter.  To  which  I  replied 
that  I  certainly  thought  it  was. 

Our  interview  was  entirely  courteous  on  both  sides  and  lasted  an 
hour,  with  the  result  that  the  Bishop  finally  condescended  to  say  that 
he  wished  God  speed  to  every  effort  made  by  any  Christian  for  the 
salvation  of  men  ;  but  that  he  really  could  not  give  any  personal  fel- 
lowship to  work  that  was  not  done  under  Episcopal  authority.  Later 
in  the  day  I  mentioned  to  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Cathedral  that 
we  were  all  thinking  of  coming  to  the  early  morning  Communion  ;  to 
which  he  hemmed  and  hawed  a  little,  and  said  that  he  was  sorry  tliat 
I  had  intimated  my  intention  ;  for,  reluctant  as  he  was  to  take  such  a 
position,  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  have  to  refuse  Communion  to 
me.  When  I  asked  him  on  what  grounds,  he  replied,  simply  and 
solely  on  the  ground  that  I  had  not  been  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  admitted  that  many  persons  in  Calcutta  did  come  who 
were  not  confirmed,  and  many  who,  being  confirmed,  were  not  spirit- 
ually qualified ;  yet  in  the  one  case  they  were  not  supposed  to  know 
it,  and  in  the  other  case  the  fact  of  confirmation  was  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  they  were  true  children  of  God.     At  any  rate,  he  told  me 
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not  to  offer  mjself  at  the  Communion-rail  mitil  he  had  consolted  the 
Bishop.  That  eyening  I  receiyed  the  following  note  from  the  senior 
chaplain :  — 

Calcutta,  Saturday  nighty  Nov.  22d. 

Dear  Dr.  Pentecost.  —  The  Bishop  thinks  that,  heing  ayowedlj 
not  a  memher  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  would  be  well  that  yon 
should  not  come  to  Conmiunion  to-morrow.  But  I  hope  you  will  not 
infer  from  this  that  he  feels  anything  like  antagonism  to  you  or  your 
work.     Belieye  me  yours  sincerely, 

Welbore  MacCarthy. 

I  ought  to  say  that  the  Bishop  told  me  that  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  do  so»  yet,  if  I  would  promise  not  to 
participate  in  the  Lord's  Supper  any  place  else  (that  is,  with  Dissenters) 
while  I  was  in  India,  he  would  allow  me  to  come  to  Holy  Communion 
at  the  Cathedral.  This  proposition  I  declined  with  thanks,  telling 
him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  manifest  my  fellowship  with  the  English 
Church  if  they  would  receive  it ;  but  I  would  not  accept  their  fellow- 
ship on  condition  that  I  non-fellowshiped  other  Christians  and  non- 
churched  other  Christian  churches.  So  closed  my  interviews  with 
bishops  and  chaplains.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  C.  M.  S.  missionaries 
(that  is,  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society)  have  ^ven 
me  cordial  fellowship,  except  that  they  cannot  open  their  churches  to 
me,  which  they  regret  I  felt  that  I  had  exhausted  the  courtesies  in 
the  cose,  and  now  began  to  make  my  arrangements  without  reference 
to  the  Establishment 
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This  paper  was  read  at  a  "  Conyention  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath/'  held  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  February,  1891, 
and  is  published  by  request  of  those  present. 

That  our  Christian  Sabbath  is  in  great  danger  is  a  fact  so 
patent  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  Its  enemies  are  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  they  are  growing  stronger  and  more  defiant  year 
by  year.  The  Continental  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  of  the  holidat/j 
is  fast  supplanting  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  of  the 
holyday^  in  our  land.  Lord's-Day  lawlessness  may  yet  make 
our  representative  government  itself  unsafe. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  any  set  de* 
fense  of  the  Sabbath,  to  ofiFer  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Divine 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  day,  or  to  show  its  necessity  to 
the  Christian  church,  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. These  we  assume.  We  claim  that,  in  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, history,  reason,  and  human  experience  they  are  undeniable. 
Our  task  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
formidable  rank  of  the  enemies  that  now  threaten  our  Sabbath, 
and  imperil  its  life.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  afiBrm  that  this  bad 
eminence  belongs  to  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  our  purpose 
now  is  to  sustain  this  charge.  How  many  among  the  professed 
friends  of  the  Sabbath  are  ready  to  admit  the  charge,  I  can- 
not say.  Certain  it  is  that  among  many  of  these  there  is  a 
strange  apathy,  an  alarming  indifference  to  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things. 
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Although  there  have  sonnded  out  here  and  there  waraing 
cries  from  isolated  sentries  in  the  Christian  press  and  pulpit, 
yet  have  they  been  but  little  heeded,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  full  extent  of  this  evil,  and  the  dangerous  increase 
of  its  influence  have  been  at  all  adequately  measured  by  Chris- 
tian parents  and  teachers,  or  dwelt  upon  as  they  should  be  by 
the  leaders  of  Christian  thought  No  general  or  organized  effort 
has  yet  been  made  to  cope  with  it,  and  its  influence  against 
religion  is  all  the  more  disastrous  because  so  silent  and  unrec- 
ognized. 

Probably  few  realize  the  extent  of  the  circulation  which  Sun- 
day newspapers  have  reached.  Let  us  cite  a  few  figures  and 
facts  bearing  upon  this  point :  — 

The  regular  issue  of  a  single  one  of  the  New  York  dailies,  as  offi- 
cially announced,  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  every  Sunday, 
and  the  Sunday  issue  of  three  leading  New  York  and  three  leading 
Philadelphia  papers  is  considerably  over  half  a  million  of  copies.  The 
three  leading  Sunday  papers  of  Boston  claim  a  weekly  circulation  of 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  copies.  One  of  these  journals  adver- 
tises that  more  than  twenty  thousand  new  regular  readers  have  been 
gained  within  the  past  six  months,  and  the  printed  circulation  of  another 
shows  that  an  addition  of  thirty-five  thousand  copies  has  had  to  be 
made  within  the  same  period.  To  these  more  than  half  a  million 
copies  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  pages  of  unsifted  reading,  that  every 
Sunday  morning  are  flung  broadcast  from  two  cities  to  all  points  of 
the  compass,  and  are  seen  by  millions  of  eyes,  there  must  be  added 
many  more  journals  in  the  same  cities,  and  all  the  Sunday  journals  of 
all  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  AVhen  in  1825 
the  first  Sunday  paper  made  its  appearance  in  New  York,  it  lived  but 
for  a  few  months  ;  and  prior  to  the  Civil  War  only  a  few  such  jonrnab 
managed  to  survive  the  prevailing  sentiment  against  them.  It  is 
within  the  last  two  decades  that  they  have  sprung  up  in  great  numbers 
and  become  prosperous  and  powerful.  In  1880  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  papers  published  on  Sunday  in  our  country.  Of 
these,  more  than  one  half  were  Sunday  journals ;  the  others  were  Sun- 
day issues  of  daily  jonmals.  Since  1880  their  growth  in  numbers  and 
their  gain  in  circulation  have  been  unparalleled. 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  statement  that  the  Sunday  news- 
paper is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  enemies  to  the  Christian  Sab- 
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bath.  Our  first  specification  under  this  charge  is,  that  this 
paper  is  thoroughly  secular,  and  its  whole  tendency  is  to  secu- 
larize the  day  which  ought  to  be  kept  holy,  which,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  God,  the  American  people  have  consecrated 
to  sacred  uses.  Its  origin,  its  producing  cause  is  in  that  worst 
form  of  the  secular  spirit,  the  avarice  which  is  so  marked  an 
element  in  the  disposition  of  men  in  our  times.  The  Sunday 
paper  is  a  purely  business  enterprise ;  it  is  published  for  money. 
If  there  were  no  money  in  it,  it  would  not  be  issued.  And  all 
such  enterprises  are  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  Only  that  which.is  of  necessity,  or  charity, 
or  religion  has  place  on  that  day.  From  it  all  that  is  purely 
secular,  purely  worldly,  is  so  far  as  possible  to  be  barred  out, 
and  all  its  hours  devoted  to  that  which  makes  for  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests  of  man.  The  Sunday  paper  is  an  open 
and  defiant  violator  of  this  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Sabbath  ;  it 
tends  to  defeat  all  its  holy  and  beneficent  aims.  It  seizes  on 
the  time  which  should  be  devoted  only  to  the  higher  ends  of 
man's  being,  and  makes  it  common  with  that  which  is  employed 
for  the  lower.  It  is  strange  that  we  are  not  more  alarmed  at 
this  aspect  of  the  case,  for,  to  the  thoughtfid,  candid  mind,  it 
is  certainly  alarming.  The  Sunday  paper  owes  its  existence 
largely  to  that  spirit  of  greed  which,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other,  threatens  to-day  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  church 
and  the  nation.  Well  says  a  recent  writer  on  this  point,  "  We 
are  drifting  in  sight  of  disaster  here,  and  little  effort  is  made  to 
stem  the  tide  or  stay  the  ruin.  Greed  for  gain  blinds  men's 
minds,  and  deadens  their  moral  feelings.  They  rush  for  money 
into  the  jaws  of  moral  death.  In  this  mad  rush  they  forget 
God,  forget  his  law,  forget  death  and  judgment,  and  forget 
their  souls."  This  spirit  of  greed  demands  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  Sabbath  goes  down  before  the  demand.  The  voice,  of  con- 
science is  drowned  in  this  din,  and  the  demands  of  God,  the 
teachings  of  history,  and  the  needs  of  Christian  civilization  are 
alike  unheeded. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  Not  only  is  the  Sunday 
paper  secular  in  itself,  but  it  is  also  an  open  door  for  any  other 
secular  pursuit  which  men's  cupidity  or  pleasure  may  demand. 
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If  this  has  a  right  to  exist,  then  others  of  a  like  nature  may 
claim  an  equal  right.  No  valid  argument  can  be  offered  for  it 
which  may  not  also  be  presented  for  many  other  things  which 
some  would  be  pleased  to  have,  but  which  are  utterly  hostile  to 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a  sacred  day.  Sunday  papers  are 
made  and  sold  because  they  bring  money  to  their  proprietors, 
and  pleasure  to  their  readers.  No  other  reason  can  be  offered 
for  their  existence.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  a  necessity, 
"  they  bring  nothing  to  men  which  could  not  just  as  well  be 
brought  on  some  other  day." 

If  then  gain  and  pleasure  justify  the  existence  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  why  may  they  not  also  justify  other  pursuits  and  enter- 
prises in  which  men  may  wish  to  engage  with  the  same  motives  ? 
Indeed,  this  is  the  complexion  to  which  we  are  already  come  in 
some  sections  of  our  land,  and  to  which  we  are  coming  more 
and  more  each  year.  Recreations  and  amusements  of  every 
sort  are  indulged  because  they  bring  money  to  corporations  and 
individuals,  and  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  participate  in 
them.  Certain  kinds  of  business  are  encroaohing  steadily  upon 
the  Sabbath ;  in  some  places  they  have  become  established,  and 
flourish  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  and  even  of  the  law  which 
may  be  against  them.  And,  certainly,  no  argument  can  be 
used  against  them  which  may  not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  used 
against  the  Sunday  paper.  On  the  abstract  principle  of  right 
the  one  can  stand  as  firmly  as  the  other.  If  gain  and  pleasure 
are  legitimate  in  the  one,  we  cannot  see  why  they  are  not  legiti- 
mate in  the  other.  And  who  can  fail  to  see  what  the  end  of  it 
all  must  be  ?  Evidently,  the  ultimate  utter  secularization  of 
the  Sabbath,  its  banishment  from  our  calendar  as  a  sacred  day. 
This  is  our  first  indictment  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  if  we 
had  no  other  we  could  confidently  rest  our  case  here.  It  stands 
condemned  at  the  tribunal  of  our  Christianity,  in  the  presence 
of  all  its  sanctions  and  restraints. 

Our  second  specification  in  the  charge  against  the  Sunday 
paper  is  that  it  unfits  the  reader  for  a  right  use  of  the  Sabbath. 
We  mean,  of  course,  a  religious,  a  Christian  use  of  the  holy 
day.  It  is  surcharged  with  worldliness,  and  so  becomes  the 
gpreat  destroyer  of  religious  faith,  thought,  and  zeal. 
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Let  us  imagine  ourselves  present  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning 
when  the  paper  is  brought  in.  By  the  first  glance  we  are  open- 
ing the  flood-gates  of  the  world,  and  inundating  our  being  with 
doings,  and  thinkings,  and  feelings  as  far  removed  from  godli- 
ness as  earth  is  from  heaven.  Suppose  we  confine  our  reading 
to  that  which  on  any  other  day  would  be  proper,  to  the  legiti- 
mate sayings  and  doings  of  the  world  without,  —  then  the  mind 
which,  on  that  day,  shoidd  be  empty  of  worldly  things  and 
fresh  for  communion  with  God  is  preoccupied  with  that  which 
it  has  absorbed.  After  an  hour  spent  in  such  communion,  even 
if  one  were  disposed  to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  he  must  cer- 
tainly be  in  a  very  unfit  mood  to  do  so.  After  the  channels 
leading  inward  have  been  choked  up  by  such  a  worldly  mass, 
surely  there  must  be  little  opening  for  the  inflowing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  I 

And  evidently  these  efiFects  must  become  all  the  more  marked 
when  the  mind  is  given  to  that  portion  of  the  paper  which,  to 
many  if  not  the  majority  of  readers,  is  considered  the  most  at- 
tractive, and  to  which,  we  may  confidently  assume,  these  will 
give  the  most  attention.  We  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  Sunday  paper,  for  they  are  spread  before  us  in  the  papers 
that  we  read  on  the  week-day.  We  call  attention  first  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  destructive  to  religion  and  sober  morality ; 
they  teach  us  to  trifle  with  what  is  noble,  sacred,  and  holy. 
Side  by  side  with  articles  of  merit  there  are  others  that  lower 
the  moral  sense  by  the  unseemly,  often  the  irreverent  jest,  and 
humor,  and  these  are  the  raciest  articles,  and  are  always  read. 
Thus  these  papers  are  robbing  us  and  our  children  of  reverence 
and  of  moral  earnestness. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  case.  Would  that  it  were  I 
The  newspaper  does  not  ask.  What  is  pure,  good,  elevating  ? 
but.  What  will  please  ?  "  As  the  human  heart  is  sinful,  and 
human  eyes  are  allured  by  what  is  forbidden  ;  as  the  fulfillment 
of  law  does  not  startle  like  its  transgression,  the  attractive 
newspaper  does  not  present  a  wholesome  picture  of  human  life. 
Not  the  pure  but  the  impure ;  not  the  sound  but  the  diseased 
life ;  not  a  modest  but  a  showy  and  immodest  demeanor ;  not 
a  moral  but  an  immoral  culture  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
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family,  and  slowly  stealing  into  the  consciousness,  rob  it  of  pare 
and  lofty  feeling ! ''  The  most  innocent  mind  cannot  wade 
through  foulness  and  emerge  unstained.  To  fill  the  mind  with 
social  and  business  scandals  and  unholy  gossip,  and  with  play- 
ful palliations  of  what  is  termed  ^^the  frailty  of  human  na- 
ture," must  blunt  the  moral  sense.  Even  the  most  intellec- 
tual are  susceptible  to  moral  taint,  for  they  are  but  human. 
^^  Sublimated  voluptuousness  deftly  embodied  in  fine,  glittering 
phrase,  and  clothed  over  with  rhythmic  dignity,  will  yet  creep 
forth  into  the  soul,  and  leave  its  mark  there."  Said  a  great 
secular  editor,  ^^  I  have  banished  that  paper.  I  cannot  asso- 
ciate with  it  without  injury  to  myself."  Let  us  quote  from 
a  recent  writer :  — 

Do  yoa  doubt  whether  these  are  the  tendencies  of  the  better  class 
of  Sunday  papers  ?  Here  is  a  part  of  the  table  of  contents  of  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  papers,  as  advertised  in  its  daily  issues  of 
the  previous  week  :  "  Special  Cable  Letters  from  London  and  Paris. 
—  Atlantic  City's  Belles  ;  "  nearly  a  page  of  pictures  of  the  leaders  of 
the  searside  gayeties  of  the  season.  —  **  Gotham's  Dressy  Women ;  so- 
cial leaders  who  spend  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  for  clothes.  —  Oddi- 
ties of  London  Police  Life  sketched  and  described.  —  The  World  of 
Women ;  information  and  gossip  for  the  household.  —  Political  Lead- 
ers and  Movements.  —  The  Week  in  the  Street ;  Stock  Speculation 
and  Railroads.  —  Outrof-town  Society  and  Social  Etiquette.  —  Letters 
from  all  the  Searside  Resorts.  —  Base-ball  Games.  —  General  Sport- 
ing News.  —  The  Secret  Societies  and  National  Guard  Gossip  of  the 
Week.  —  The  World  of  Humor,"  illustrated  by  a  score  or  more  of 
comic  illustrations,  etc. 

This  is  the  paper  that  thousands  of  Christians  carry  in  their  pock- 
ets when  they  enter  the  sanctuary  to  speak  with  the  Almighty,  and 
to  tell  Him  that  they  are  sorry  for  their  sins,  and  sincerely  repent.  No 
sooner  do  many  of  them  come  out  than  they  bury  themselves  again  in 
its  worldliness.  This  exit  and  sudden  scamper  from  heaven's  gate  to 
a  heathen  symposium  with  the  gods  of  fashion,  gossip,  fun,  and  gam- 
ing would  be  ludicrous  in  its  contrasts  were  it  not  so  serious  in  its 
significance. 

I  hold  another,  a  winter  issue,  in  my  hand.  Almost  a  page  is 
given  to  theatres,  amusements,  and  Washington  gossip.  Then  we 
have  a  long  article  on  "  Club  Men  and  Houses ;  "  others  on  "  Why  We 
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Marry,"  "  What  a  Prying  Guest  Discoyered  at  a  Millionairess  Wed- 
ding," "  A  Famous  Society  Woman,"  "  The  Dilkes  Case,"  "  How 
Millionaii^es  Qathe,"  '*  The  Latest  Affectation  of  Gallantry,"  ''  Flounces 
and  Furbelows." 

Is  this  Sunday  reading  for  any  follower  of  Chidst  ?  This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Sunday  papers.  It  is  not  a  representative  of  the  vile 
and  scurrilous  Sunday  publications  that  also  flourish  in  cities  and  in 
the  larger  towns  of  our  land,  and  are  largely  read  by  our  youth.  This 
one  is  a  standard  in  its  line. 

The  United  States  Census  Report  of  1880  tells  us  these  papers  are 
*'  made  up  of  a  lighter  character  of  reading  matter  than  that  which  is 
found  in  the  daily  issues,"  and  the  description  it  gives  of  them  as  they 
originally  were  is  not  entirely  untrue  of  them  at  the  present  day.  It 
says :  *^  They  were  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  miscellaneous  reading, 
partly  literary,  partly  political,  much  given  to  gossip  of  the  society 
newspaper  style,  and  frequently  addicted  to  the  effort  to  increase  their 
circulation  by  the  publication  of  sensational  matter,  sometimes  of  a 
prurient  character."  We  turn  with  horror  from  the  laxity  of  the  Con- 
tinental Sunday  ;  but  this  report  states  that  '*  Sunday  journalism  has 
developed  in  this  country  to  an  extent  not  seen  in  £ngland  or  on  the 
Continent"  • 

Will  the  Christian  reader,  after  scanning  the  above  mentioned 
contents  of  Sunday  papers  —  and  they  are  a  fair  sample  of 
them  all,  certainly  not  helow  the  average  —  propose  to  himself 
this  question,  —  What  chance  has  the  preacher  and  his  mes- 
sage with  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hearers  that  are  filled  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  this  kind  of  reading  is  likely  to 
produce  ?  It  is  admitted  that  preachers,  and  teachers  of  re- 
ligious truth  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  at  best  with  many  for 
whom  their  efforts  are  put  forth.  But  when  those  whom  they 
seek  to  benefit  come  to  the  sermon  and  the  lessons  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  such  matter  as  the  Sunday  pa- 
per offers,  we  submit  that  this  disadvantage  must  be  immensely 
increased.  It  is  certainly  hard  enough  for  them  to  be  compelled 
to  contend  with  those  forms  of  wordliness  which  are  more  or 
less  necessary  to  human  life,  and  are  unavoidably  a  drag  upon 
the  spirit  of  devotion  and  a  hindrance  to  spiritual  improvement. 
How  much  worse  must  it  be  when  to  this  is  added  these  need- 
less and  formidable  drags  and  hindrances  which  the  reading  of 
Sunday  papers  must  impose. 
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My  third  specifioation  in  the  charge  against  the  Sunday  news- 
paper is  that  it  violates  the  laws  of  many  of  our  States,  and  so  is 
a  teacher  of  lawlessness,  as  well  as  a  transgressor  of  law.  There 
are  laws  on  the  statute  book  of  most  of  the  States  which  forbid 
all  work  on  the  Lord's  Day,  except  works  of  necessity  or  charity. 
Does  the  Sunday  paper  violate  these  laws  ?  Let  us  use  an  illus- 
tration which  we  have  recently  found. 

In  a  recent  sermon  in  Chicago,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Fawcett  en- 
forced some  points  against  the  Sabbath-violating  newspaper,  as 
follows  2  — 

Tes,  the  Sunday  newspaper  violates  the  law  of  €rod  and  the  law 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  inflaence  it  is  a  promoter  of  law- 
lessness. Does  the  Sunday  newspaper  violate  the  law  of  God  and  the 
law  of  the  State  ?  Let  us  illustrate  by  a  supposed  case  that  may  fill  all  the 
conditions  of  violating  this  law.  Suppose  Marshall  Field  were  to  send 
out  notices  all  over  this  city  on  Saturday  morning  that  his  best  and 
most  attractive  goods  would  be  on  exliibition  and  on  sale  on  Sabbath 
morning ;  and  suppose  when  the  Sabbath  morning  came  those  g^oods 
were  not  only  on  sale  at  Mr.  Field's  establishment,  but  he  has  sent  his 
salesmen  out  into  the  streets  of  the  city,  with  their  arms  full  of  these 
best  and  richest  goods ;  and  these  salesmen  rush  into  every  street-car, 
under  the  window  of  every  home,  stand  on  every  street-corner ;  thrust 
the  goods  into  the  faces  of  the  multitudes  on  the  road  to  worship,  and 
stand  at  the  very  door  of  God's  sanctuary,  crying  into  the  ears  of  all 
the  superior  qualities  and  attractions  of  these  goods.  In  what  rela- 
tion, I  ask,  would  such  conduct  place  Mr.  Field  with  the  law  of  Grod 
and  the  law  of  the  land  regarding  the  holy  Sabbath  ?  And,  to  go 
further,  suppose  Mr.  Field  were  to  charter  a  railroad  train  on  Sabbath 
morning,  and  load  it  with  these  richest  goods  of  his  ;  and  suppose  he 
cover  the  outside  of  this  train  with  huge  handbills  announcing  '*  Marshall 
Field's  Sunday  silks  and  velvets ;  "  and  then  he  starts  this  train  out  from 
Chicago  in  all  directions  over  the  country  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  stopping  just  long  enough  at  all  towns  on  the  line  of  the  road  to 
distribute  and  sell  these  goods.  In  what  relation,  I  ask,  would  such 
a  business  course  place  Mr.  Field  with  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of 
the  land  regarding  the  holy  Sabbath  ?  You  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  such  a  case  Mr.  Field  would  be  a  flagrant  violator  of  the  law  of 
Grod  and  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  influence  he 
would  be  a  promoter  of  lawlessness  in  both  city  and  country.  But  do 
you  not  see  in  this  supposed  case  a  true  photograph  of  the  Sunday 
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newspaper  ?    Read  thia  announcement  of  a  Saturday  morning  Chicago 

paper :  "  The  Sunday will  be  the  finest  paper  ever  presented 

to  the  public.  Among  its  chief  attractions  will  be  the  following :  .  .  . 
Do  not  fail  to  buy  it  and  read  it"  And  has  not  the  Sunday  newspa- 
per its  salesmen  out  on  Sabbath  morning  in  all  parts  of  this  city,  push- 
ing and  crying  its  wares  into  the  doors  of  all  sanctuaries  and  homes, 
and  into  the  faces  of  all  the  worshipera  of  God  ?  And  does  not  the  Sun- 
day morning  paper  charter  Sunday  morning  trains  and  cover  those 
trains  with  flaming  handbills  announcing  ^^  The  Sunday 's  spe- 
cial train,"  and  on  Monday  morning  does  not  this  same  newspaper 
boast  that  its  Sunday  wares  were  '^  at  the  breakfast-table  of  hundreds 
of  readers  fifty  and  sixty  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  the  sales  of  the 
paper  were  the  largest  ever  known  ?  "  Answer  me,  my  people,  in 
what  relation  does  such  conduct  place  the  Sunday  newspaper  with  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land  regarding  the  holy  Sabbath  ?  If 
in  the  supposed  case  Mr.  Field  would  be  a  culprit  before  God  and  man, 
surely  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  the  culprit  to-day.  To  willfully  vio- 
late law  is  to  promote  lawlessness,  and  to  promote  lawlessness  is  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  government.  Anarchy  is  only  Sabbath  vio- 
lation extended.  A  man  or  an  institution  promotes  lawlessness  when 
their  actions  are  made  the  reasonable  excuse  for  others  to  violate  any 
law  of  the  land.  This  statement  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  doubt 
whether  the  actions  or  the  demands  of  any  person  or  people  can  be 
made  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  land. 

There  is  a  saloon-keeper  in  this  city,  a  very  intelligent  man,  into 
whose  home  I  have  been  called  in  the  hour  of  his  bereavement.  One 
day  I  reproved  him  and  strove  to  reason  with  him  against  his  busi- 
ness in  general,  and  most  especially  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Hear  his 
answer :  "  Why  don*t  you  stop  the  Sunday  papers  ?  They  do  business 
all  day  Sunday ;  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  sell  my  goods  on  Sunday 
as  they  have  ;  I  don't  break  the  law  any  more  than  they  do,  nor  near 
as  much,  for  I  am  not  out  on  the  streets  yelling  my  goods.  I  only 
sell  to  those  who  come  in  and  ask  for  my  goods."  Does  this  saloon- 
keeper violate  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  land  by  selling  his  goods  on 
the  Sabbath  day  ?  So  does  the  newspaper ;  and  I  will  leave  the 
question  of  this  saloon-keeper's  justification  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  remembering  that  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
some  violations  are  worse  than  others,  but  whether  it  is  proper  and 
safe  to  live  in  violation  of  any  law  of  Grod  or  of  the  land.  As  a 
witness  that  the  Sunday  newspaper  promotes  lawlessness,  I  present 
the  statement  of  the  "  Commercial  Grazette."     In  its  issue  of  March 
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31,  1882,  it  says :  ^*  The  Sunday  newspaper  qoietly  but  sorely  breaks 
down  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Grant  to  the  newspaper 
the  right  to  publish  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  it  will  be  bat  a 
few  years  till  merchants  will  claim  the  same  privilege.  And  why 
not  ?  "  The  New  York  "  Tribune,*'  in  its  issue  of  November  16, 1861, 
before  it  was  a  violating  paper,  says  :  ^^  The  Sunday  paper  increases  the 
already  too  great  tendency  to  break  down  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath/' Let  the  Sunday  morning  paper  stop  violating  the  law  of  Grod 
and  the  law  of  the  land !  Stop  promoting  lawlessness,  and  thereby  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  our  government 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Sunday  paper  is  not  without  its 
apologists  and  defenders.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  apology 
and  defense  offered,  we  must  infer  that  they  regard  its  case  as 
far  from  good  and  in  need  of  any  support  that  can  be  used  with 
even  the  smallest  show  of  reason.  We  are  told  it  keeps  its 
patrons  from  things  which  are  worse,  the  open  saloon^  the  gam- 
bler's den,  or  the  house  of  infamy.  If  the  people  have  not  the 
Sunday  paper  to  claim  their  attention  they  will  resort  to  evil 
associations.  Thus  this  demon  is  clothed  in  the  garb  of  an 
angel  of  light,  and  is  paraded  before  us  as  a  reformer,  and  bent 
only  on  a  beneficent  mission. 

The  depravity  of  men  calls  for  it,  and  so  the  call  must  be 
heeded,  or  they^will  turn  to  something  worse.  It  is  granted 
that  the  Sunday  paper  is  a  sort  of  intruder,  but  we  must  toler- 
ate it  because  of  this  good  office  which  it  performs. 

Again  we  are  told  that  there  is  much  good  reading  in  the 
Sunday  paj^r ;  that  it  sometimes  publishes  sermons  of  noted 
preachers,  and  praises  them  ;  that  while  it  gives  disgusting  de- 
tails of  the  evil  things  in  life  and  in  human  conduct,  it  always 
condemns  them,  and  on  the  whole  contains  much  to  commend 
it.  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  wholly  bad,  and  so  should  not  be  un- 
sparingly condemned. 

The  answer  to  all  such  pleas  is  obvious  and  cogent.  Over 
against  the  number  that  may  be  kept  on  the  Sabbath  from  evil 
resorts  and  evil  practices,  put  the  large  number  who  are  doubt- 
less kept  from  the  house  of  God  by  the  attractions  of  the  Sun- 
day paper,  and  the  evil  which  is  insinuated  into  mind  and  heart 
by  its  perusaL  Strike  the  balance,  and  we  are  confident  it  will 
not  be  in  favor  of  the  Sunday  paper. 
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Again,  over  against  the  little  of  unobjectionable  reading 
which  its  pages  may  contain,  and  the  very  little  which  is  suitable 
to  the  Sabbath,  put  the  much  which  is  more  or  less  objection- 
able at  the  best,  and  the  majority  which  has  no  place  whatever 
in  the  Sabbath.  Strike  the  balance  once  more,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  plea  for  the  Sunday  paper  from  this  point 
will  seem  very  weak  indeed. 

Still  another  plea  in  its  behalf,  and  one  heard  oftener  per- 
haps than  any  other,  is  that  it  is  the  Monday  and  not  the  Sun- 
day paper  which  is  made  on  Sunday,  and  causes  the  violation  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  This  claim  has  been  often  refuted,  but  it  comes 
up  again  with  as  much  confidence  as  though  it  were  unanswera- 
ble. But  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  We  give  them  in  the 
words  of  one  who  speaks  from  actual  knowledge  :  — 

The  Monday  paper  is  made  on  Sunday  only  when  there  is  a  Sun- 
day paper  to  take  the  work  of  Saturday.  The  Saturday  paper  is 
made  up  on  Friday,  except  the  news  items  inserted  Saturday  morning 
just  before  going  to  press ;  and  the  work  of  Saturday  will  prepare  the 
bulk  of  the  paper  for  Monday,  when  there  is  no  Sunday  issue,  leaving 
space  for  late  news  items  to  be  put  in  on  Monday  morning  while  prep- 
aration is  made  to  start  the  press.  The  Monday  paper  requires  no 
work  on  the  Sabbath.  The  twenty-four  working  hours  between  Satur> 
day  morning  and  Monday  morning  afford  ample  tiiDe  for  getting  out 
the  paper  without  touching  one  of  the  twenty-four  Sabbath  hours.  Let 
no  one  be  deceived  again  by  this  fallacious  statement  that  it  is  the 
Monday  paper  that  breaks  the  Sabbath.  It  is  a  hollow  pretense,  which 
a  little  thought  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the  business  destroys.  Yet 
good  men  have  been  deceived  by  it,  some  conscientiously  refusing  to 
buy  the  Monday  paper,  after  paying  for  the  Sunday  paper  and  read- 
ing it  on  the  holy  day. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter?  We  give  it  in 
the  words  of  one  who  has  made  the  subject  a  special  study,  and 
has  written  on  it  most  ably  and  impressively :  — 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  antagonizing  the  Church  and  the  Son- 
day-school.  It  is  the  word  of  the  world,  and  has  silently  developed 
the  most  formidable  competition  perhaps  of  the  century  with  the 
Word  of  God  for  the  possession  of  the  people's  time  and  minds.  By 
its  very  genius  it  tends  to  disintegrate  what  the  church  has  labored 
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to  constract.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful,  persistent,  and  populav 
forces,  ever  advancing  directly  in  the  face  of  the  command :  '^  Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy."  It  leads  us  not  a  step  toward 
purifying  our  soub.  It  does  not  lift  up  to  God,  nor  to  noble  human- 
ity ;  but  sinks  us  into  a  sinning  world.  Not  Grod,  nor  man  as  he 
ought  to  strive  to  be,  but  man  as  he  is,  is  its  theme  and  song.  What 
John  Ruskin  says  of  a  school  of  art  may  not  be  too  strong  to  apply  to 
some  of  these  papers :  **  It  is  man  and  his  aberrations,  man  and  his 
trickeries,  man  and  his  inventions,  poor,  paltry,  weak,  self-sighted  man 
which  the  reporter  forever  seeks  and  worships.  Among  potsherds  and 
dunghills,  among  drunken  boors  and  withered  beldams,  through  every 
scene  of  debauching  and  degradation,  we  follow  the  error-painting 
word-artbt,  not  to  receive  one  wholesome  lesson,  not  to  be  touched 
with  pity,  nor  moved  with  indignation,  but  to  absorb  the  colored 
poison,  and  gloat  over  the  glittering  strokes  of  sin,  and  then  remark : 
**  So  goes  the  world." 

George  S.  Chadboubne. 

Cambridgeportf  Mass. 


SIR  W.  W.  HUNTER  ON  POPULAR   MOVEMENTS  IN 

INDIA. 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAX  CONGBBS0. 

Thb  Indian  National  Congress  consists  of  delegates  from  the  yarious 
proyinces  of  India,  who  meet  together  in  the  last  week  of  each  year  to  dis- 
cuss the  political  needs  of  the  country.  The  Congress  has  been  in  active 
existence  throughout  six  years.  It  selects  as  its  place  of  annual  meeting 
one  of  the  Presidency  towns,  or  some  other  great  centre  in  India,  and  has 
in  this  way  familiarized  the  various  divisions  of  the  country  with  its  work. 
During  the  past  five  years  its  numbers  have  increased  from  a  few  hundred 
to  over  a  thousand  delegates.  At  its  sixth  session,  held  in  Calcutta  a  month 
ago,  fourteen  hundred  delegates  attended.  Indeed,  it  is  now  stated,  that  to 
prevent  the  Congress  growing  into  too  unwieldy  a  body,  arrangements  have 
had  to  be  made  to  keep  down  the  number  of  delegates  to  one  thousand. 
Whether  we  agree  with  the  proposals  of  the  Congress  or  not,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  its  significance.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India 
the  ruling  power  has  thus  been  brought  into  contact  with  an  authoritative 
expression  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  races  whom  it  governs. 
Under  the  Mnghal  Emperors  of  India,  such  an  assemblage  would  not  only 
have  been  impossible  from  want  of  means  of  communication  between  the 
provinces,  but  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  danger  to  the  throne.  The 
railways  have  made  an  Indian  National  Congress  possible,  and  the  loyal 
sentiments  of  the  people  towards  the  Queen  have  rendered  it  safe. 

What  is  it  that  the  educated  classes  of  India,  as  represented  by  their 
delegates  in  the  Indian  Congress,  now  ask  of  their  British  rulers  ? 

Some  of  their  requests  deal  with  questions  of  local  administration.  They 
ask,  for  example,  that  the  excise  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  lead  to  the  growth  of  intemperance  and  to  drinking  habits  among  the 
people.  They  ask  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  bear  arms  as  volunteers  in 
the  defense  of  the  Empire.  They  ask  for  certain  changes  in  the  revenue 
system,  so  that  taxation  in  the  form  of  the  salt-duty  shall  press  less  heavily 
on  the  poor.  They  ask  that  they  shall  be  more  largely  admitted  to  the  public 
services  which  administer  the  affairs  of  their  districts  and  provinces.  They 
ask  that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  exercise  a  more  effective  control 
over  the  Indian  revenues  and  expenditure,  by  taking  up  the  Indian  Budget 
at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Session,  instead  of  hurrying  through  it  in  the  last 
days  of  Parliament  before  empty  benches. 

DEMAND  FOR  RRPRESENTATiyE  GOVERNMENT. 

Bnt  beyond  all  such  requests  for  administrative  improvements,  the  Indian 
National  Congress  asks  that  the  natives  of  India  shall  have  a  more  effective 
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Toioe  in  making  their  own  laws.  Thirty  years  ago,  shortly  after  India  had 
passed  from  the  Company  to  the  Queen's  Goyemment,  Legislative  Councils 
were  created  for  India  hy  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  educated  classes  among  the  natives  now  point  out  certain  defects  in 
its  working,  and  ask  that  these  defects  shall  be  remedied.  For  example, 
they  urge  that  it  is  not  right  that  the  whole  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Indian  Empire  should,  except  when  a  new  tax  is  required,  be  exempted 
from  discussion  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council.  As  the  British  Parliar 
ment  only  deals  with  the  Indian  Budget  during  the  last  expiring  hours  of 
each  session,  the  natives  complain  that  the  Indian  national  expenditure  is 
subject  to  no  real  constitutional  control,  either  by  the  Legislative  Council 
in  India  or  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  They  accordingly  ask 
that  the  Indian  Budget  shall  be  regularly  discussed  every  year  in  the  Vice- 
roy's Legislative  Council 

In  the  next  place,  the  educated  natives  of  India,  speaking  through  their 
National  Congress,  desire  that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
shall  have  the  right  to  ask  questions,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as,  but  in 
a  less  degree  than,  the  members  of  the  English  Parliament  have  this  right. 
At  present  no  member  of  an  Indian  Legislative  Council  can  bring  forward 
any  business  without  the  consent  of  the  Government.  Nor  can  he  ask  any 
question  as  to  alleged  miscarriages  of  justice,  or  as  to  alleged  abuses  in  the 
administration,  or  in  fact  as  to  any  subject  whatever.  This  is  now  found  to 
be  not  only  a  substantial  grievance  to  the  natives,  but  also  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  Government.  For  it  often  happens  that  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment is  misunderstood  by  the  Indian  press,  and  bitterly  condemned  for 
want  of  proper  information,  when  a  few  words  asked  and  answered  in  the 
Legislative  Council  would  make  the  whole  matter  clear. 

A  still  more  important  request  is  being  made  by  the  natives,  through  their 
annual  National  Congress,  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Legislative  Councils.  The  constitution  of  the  Viceregal  and  the  chief  Pro- 
vincial Legislative  Councils  was  practically  fixed  thirty  years  ago,  when  no 
large  class  of  highly  educated  English-speaking  natives  existed  who  could 
supply  efifective  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  But  during  the  past 
thirty  years  a  new  generation  of  influential  natives  has  grown  up  into  mid- 
dle life,  trained  in  our  Indian  state  schools  and  colleges,  and  perfectly  com- 
petent to  assist  in  the  task  of  Indian  legislation.  The  natives  of  India  now 
ask  that  this  important  change  shall  be  recognized,  and  that  the  number  of 
the  non-official  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  shall  be  increased. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  of  India  and  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters at  home  have  admitted  in  principle  the  reasonableness  of  the  three 
foregoing  requests  in  regard  to  the  Legislative  Councils. 

There  is,  however,  a  fourth  request  put  forward  by  the  natives  through 
their  yeai'ly  National  Congress,  with  regard  to  which  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  Hitherto,  all  the  non-official  members  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  have  been  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  for  his  own  Council,  and  by 
the  Provincial  Governors  for  their  Councils.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
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the  Viceroy  and  the  Provincial  Goyemors  have  eoosolted  the  leading  native 
and  mercantile  bodies  in  making  their  selections.  For  example,  it  is  now 
understood  that  the  commercial  member  in  the  Viceroy's  Coimcil  represents 
the  views  of  the  British  commercial  community  in  Calcutta.  The  great 
Native  Landholders'  Association  in  Bengal  is,  as  a  rule,  represented  in  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  by  a  native  gentleman  or  nobleman  who  gives 
utterance  to  its  wants.  To  a  certain  moderate  extent,  therefore,  the  Indian 
Legislative  Councils  have  assumed  a  quasi-representative  character. 

The  educated  natives  of  Lidia,  speaking  through  their  annual  National 
Congress,  now  ask  the  Government  to  go  a  step  farther  and  to  allow  them 
to  elect  their  own  representatives  to  the  Legislative  Councils.  One  party 
among  them  went  so  far  as  to  create  a  paper  constitution  for  all  India,  with 
a  cut-and^ried  scheme  of  electoral  colleges  and  constituencies,  which  should 
return  so  many  members  to  the  Legislative  Councils  calculated  per  million 
of  the  population.  A  bill  embodying  that  scheme  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  last  session,  but  little  practical  progress  was 
made  with  it.  The  Indian  National  Congress  has  now  given  up  this  hasty 
proposal,  and  wishes  to  leave  it  to  the  Government,  under  the  control  of 
Parliament,  to  work  out  such  an  elective  system  for  India  as  may  be  found 
to  be  really  suited  to  the  country. 

The  views  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  elective 
principle  are  not  so  clear  as  in  regard  to  other  requests  made  by  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  It  is  stated  that  no  fewer  than  three  Viceroys  and  sev- 
eral eminent  Governors  of  Indian  Provinces  are  disposed  to  g^ve  a  cautious 
trial  to  representative  government  in  India.  Lord  Cross's  bill,  as  intro- 
duced last  session,  did  not,  however,  accept  this  principle.  But  on  an  amend- 
ment made  by  Lord  Northbrook,  a  very  distinguished  former  Viceroy  of 
India,  it  appeared  that  her  Majesty's  Ministry  were  not  unwilling  to  re- 
consider the  question,  and  that  a  qualified  recognition  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciple mig^t  be  introduced  at  a  later  stage  into  the  bill. 

The  various  measures  now  put  forward  enable  Parliament  to  understand 
what  the  educated  classes  in  India,  as  represented  by  their  yearly  political 
Congress,  desire.  They  wish  for  a  recognition  of  the  elective  principle  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Councils  ;  they  wish  for  a  numerical 
expansion  of  the  Legislative  Councils  ;  they  wish  that  more  extended  pow- 
ers shall  be  granted  to  those  bodies.  Many  of  them  wish  for  these  reforms 
in  a  larger  n^asure  and  at  a  quicker  pace  than  the  Government  deems 
prudent. 

SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  REVOLUTIONS. 

The  new  awakening  of  the  Indian  intellect  and  conscience  is  making 
itself  felt  not  only  in  the  political  aspirations  of  India,  but  is  working  a 
social  and  domestic  revolution  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  We  sometimes 
hear  those  who  are  opposed  to  political  gatherings  in  India  advising  the 
political  leaders  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  to  look  into  the  institutions 
of  their  own  family  life.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  leaders  of  Indian 
thought  are  doing.    For»  aa  at  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  so  at  all 
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tunes  ftnd  in  all  lands,  a  great  human  morement  advances  not  in  one,  Imt 
in  many  directions.  In  India,  we  see  it  take  an  industrial  direction,  we  see 
it  take  an  intellectual  direction,  we  see  it  take  a  political  direction,  we  see 
it  take  a  religious  direction,  we  see  it  rush  into  a  hundred  social  and  domes- 
tic channels.  You  cannot  let  loose  the  mighty  waters  of  knowledge,  and 
then  command  them  to  flow  only  in  one  narrow  course.  We  have  thrown 
open  the  flood-gates  of  a  new  moral  and  intellectual  life  in  India.  The 
result  is  a  new  energy  which  is  making  itself  felt  in  every  department  of 
human  effort  in  India. 

In  economics,  it  is  developing  the  old  industrial  system  of  India,  which 
was  conducted  by  household  manufactures,  into  a  system  of  production  on 
a  great  scale.  For  the  old  basis  of  production  by  the  family,  or  the  unit,  it 
is  substituting  the  modem  organization  of  labor  and  capital.  The  Indian 
artisans  are  ceasing  to  weave  each  at  hb  own  loom  in  his  own  cottage,  and 
are  working  by  thousands  in  steam-mills  and  factories.  In  religious  life,  it 
is  profoundly  modifying  ancient  superstitions,  and  giving  birth  to  new  spir- 
itual movements,  some  of  which  may  yet  be  destined  to  compare  with  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  £urope.  In  intellectual  life,  it  is  creating  writ- 
ten languages  ont  of  what  were  down  to  our  own  day  only  spoken  dialects ; 
it  is  producing  a  vast  new  literature,  issuing  six  thousand  printed  books 
each  year,  and  circulating  daily  and  weekly  a  powerful  newspaper  press. 

The  rising  generation  of  young  men  are  becoming  imbued  with  our  West- 
em  ideas  as  to  the  trae  position  of  woman.  They  desire  wives  who  will  be 
helpmates  to  them,  capable  of  understanding  their  aims  and  of  sharing 
their  thoughts.  The  remedy  at  first  sight  seems  simple.  The  system  of 
public  instruction  established  by  the  British  Government  in  India  provides 
as  liberally  for  the  education  of  girls  as  of  boys.  The  girls'  schools  are 
open  to  all  who  choose  to  go,  and  at  fees  so  moderate  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indian  girls  do  go  to 
school  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in  no  department  of  public  instructicm 
has  the  proportionate  rate  of  increase  been  so  rapid  as  in  female  education. 
But  the  remedy  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  looks.  For  there  are  two 
influences  at  work  in  India  which  hamper  and  curtail  the  progress  of  female 
education.  The  fli'st  is  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  girls  going  out  from 
the  seclusion  of  their  homes  after  the  early  years  of  childhood.  Until  the 
establishment  of  British  rule  this  feeling  was  no  prejudice  at  all,  and  but  a 
very  well-founded  conviction  of  tWe  dangers  which  lay  in  wait  for  female 
honor  in  a  despotic  and  badly  governed  country. 

OPPOSITION  TO  CHILD  MARRIAGES. 

Another  obstacle  to  female  education  in  India  is  early  marriage.  Hie 
first  duty  of  an  Indian  father  is  to  secure  a  provision  for  his  daughters,  and 
in  Eastern  countries  that  provision  has  almost  always  taken  the  shape  of  an 
early  marriage.  The  great  majority  of  Indian  girls  of  respectable  position 
are  accordingly  married  before  they  are  eleven  years  of  age.  Practically 
speaking,  the  school  education  of  Indian  girls  comes  to  an  end  between  the 
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ages  of  ten  and  eleven  —  that  is  to  say,  just  at  the  age  when  the  real  school 
edncation  of  English  girls  begins.  This  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  elevat- 
ing the  position  of  women  in  India.  But  it  is  an  obstacle  which  many  ear- 
nest reformers  in  India  are  trying  to  overcome.  A  great  native  movement 
is  taking  place  to  persuade  Indian  public  opinion  against  early  marriages. 
The  evils  of  such  marriages,  physical,  mora],  and  intellectual,  are  being 
powerfully  insisted  on  by  native  writers  in  himdreds  of  publications,  and 
eloquently  denounced  by  native  speakers  on  scores  of  platforms.  Associa- 
tions are  being  formed  in  which  the  members  bind  themselves  under  penal- 
ties not  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  or  to  allow  their  sons  to  marry 
wives  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  wealthier  classes  to  some  extent  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  by  retaining  aged  Brahman  teachers  to  instruct  their 
daughters  and  girl-relatives  in  their  own  homes.  But  it  is  gradually, 
although  slowly,  being  accepted  by  the  native  leaders  of  thought  that  female 
education  in  India  will  not  be  possible  on  an  adequate  scale  until  the  pre- 
judice against  girls  going  out  to  school  dies  away,  and  until  very  early  mar- 
riages are  discountenanced  by  native  public  opinion.  A  Social  Conference 
with  this  and  similar  objects  is  now  held  yearly  during  the  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  and  is  largely  made  up  of  its  members.  But  the 
two  bodies,  having  different  ends  in  view,  the  one  political  and  the  other 
social,  wisely  maintain  their  organization  separate,  and  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other's  work. 

Side  by  side  with  the  advance  of  female  education,  a  movement  is  taking 
place  to  mitigate  the  harsh  restrictions  laid  upon  Hindu  widows.  The  whole 
structure  of  Hindu  society  is  arranged  to  give  every  woman  one  chance  in 
life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  Hindu  girl  of  respectable  position  g^ts 
married,  and  the  failure  of  a  father  to  secure  a  husband  for  his  daughter 
would  be  considered  not  only  dishonorable  to  himself,  but  a  crime  against 
religion.  In  order,  however,  that  every  girl  shall  be  sure  of  marriage,  it 
seems  expedient  to  Hindu  society  that  no  woman  shall  have  two  husbands. 

RE-BfARRIAGB  OF  HINDU  WIDOWS. 

Apart  from  the  strong  religious  views  of  the  Hindus  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  celibate  life  for  widows,  a  view  which  Saint  Paul  enforces  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  the  custom  of  prohibiting  widows  to  re-marry  had  a  prac- 
tical basis  of  social  expediency  in  India.  For  in  India,  under  native  rule, 
male  life  was -subjected  to  many  risks,  and  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to 
disproportionately  large  numbers  of  females.  A  state  of  almost  constant 
war,  or  invasion,  or  tumult,  means  a  steady  drain  on  the  manhood  of  a 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  provision  of  a  married  home  for  the 
daughters  of  respectable  families  was  an  even  greater  difficulty  during  the 
rough  medieval  ages  in  India  than  it  was  in  Europe.  For  the  difficulty  in 
Europe  was  to  some  extent  met  by  convents,  nunneries,  and  various  sister- 
hoods. Mediaeval  India,  after  the  political  expulsion  of  Buddhism,  had  not 
these  devices  on  an  adequate  scale  for  providing  for  its  surplus  women.  It 
accordingly  placed  harsher  checks  on  their  disproportionate  numbers  by 
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female  infanticide,  by  the  prohibition  of  widow  re-marriage^  and  by  the 
Toluntary  burning  of  widows  of  certain  of  the  higher  castes  upon  their  bus* 
band's  funeral  pile.  The  British  GoTemment,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
wars  and  tumults  which  formed  a  constant  drain  on  male  life  in  India,  also 
put  an  end  to  the  female  infanticide  and  the  yoluntary  widow  burning, 
which  tended  to  keep  down  the  surplus  of  female  life.  The  growth  of  the 
two  sexes  was  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  laws,  with  the  natural  tendency 
towards  an  equilibrium.  The  census  of  1881  showed  that  the  male  popula- 
tion is  now  in  excess  of  the  female  population  of  British  India,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  101  men  to  97  women.  An  important  survival  of  the  old  system 
remains,  however,  in  the  strong  public  sentiment  that  every  girl  should  be 
married ;  but  that,  having  been  once  married,  if  her  husband  dies,  she 
should  not  marry  again. 

A  large  and  enlightened  section  of  the  Indian  community  is  now  asking 
Government  to  remove  by  legislation  the  restrictions  thus  imposed  by  cus- 
tom on  the  re-marriage  of  Hindu  widows.  They  point  out  that  the  practice 
of  child  marriage  leaves  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  large  numbers  of 
Hindu  child  widows,  and  that  there  are  over  two  million  of  young  widows 
in  India  to  whom  enforced  celibacy  is  an  injustice  and  a  wrong.  The  evil 
is  cruelly  intensified  by  the  custom  of  child  marriage,  and  by  the  multitude 
of  child  widows  who  are  left  without  having  been  really  wives  at  all.  The 
reformers  accordingly  ask  Government  to  do  one  of  two  things  :  either  to 
refuse  to  recognize  child  marriage  as  binding  —  that  is  to  say,  to  treat  the 
religious  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Hindus  as  merely  a  betrothal ;  or  by 
law  to  remove  all  restrictions  placed  by  custom  on  the  re-marriage  of 
widows. 

The  Government  finds  it  impossible  to  accede  to  either  of  these  appar- 
ently reasonable  requests.  For  the  British  Government,  when  it  took  over 
India  from  the  native  dynasties,  repeatedly  assured  the  people  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  their  family  customs  ;  and  these  solemn  assurances  helped 
to  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  native  races  in  our  rule.  Now  the  most 
imperative  custom  of  Hindu  family  life  is  that  every  Hindu  girl  shall  be 
married,  and  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  convictions  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  Hindus  is  the  necessity  of  very  early  marriages  in  order  to  secure 
this  end.  The  necessity  is  not  one  of  expediency  alone,  but  a  solemn  obligar 
tion  imposed  on  parents  by  the  Hindu  religion.  The  Government  cannot, 
therefore,  interfere  without  breaking  its  promise  to  the  people.  But  it  can 
show  its  sympathy  with  the  movement  of  the  educated  classes  against  child 
marriage  ;  and  it  can  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  wUling  to  legislate  as  soon  aa 
it  can  do  so  with  the  support  of  the  Hindu  community. 

The  other  proposal  of  the  social  reformers  is  for  Government  to  legislate 
in  favor  of  the  re-marriage  of  widows.  This  also  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight.  For  if  the  Hindu  law  attaches  severe  restraints  to  the 
position  of  a  widow,  it  also  grants  her  important  privileges.  According  to 
Hindu  law,  the  widow  has  always  a  right  to  be  maintained  by  her  husband's 
family.    Among  the  poorer  working  Hindus,  a  widow  forms  a  recognized 
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charge  on  the  labor  of  the  male  members  of  the  household.  In  well-off 
Hindu  families,  if  the  husband  leaves  no  son,  the  widow  succeeds  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  not  by  favor  or  by  testament,  to  her  husband's  property.  In 
son&e  parts  of  India  she  takes  all  his  movable  wealth  as  her  own,  and  has  a 
life  interest  in  his  landed  estate.  In  other  parts  of  India  she  has  only  a  life 
interest  in  both  his  real  and  personal  property.  But  in  all  parts  she  succeeds 
to  very  substantial  legal  advantages  as  a  widow,  because  the  law  regards 
her  as  continuing  the  religious  persona  of  her  deceased  husband  in  this 
world,  and  as  ministering  to  his  soul's  welfare  in  the  next  by  her  round  of 
pious  ceremonies,  her  prayers,  and  self-denying  life.  If  she  marries  again, 
she  gives  up  her  religious  status  of  widow,  and  therefore  has  no  claim  to 
carry  away  into  her  new  husband's  family  the  property  to  which  she  suc- 
ceeded for  the  express  purpose  of  benefiting  her  late  husband's  soul  by  the 
ceremonies,  prayers,  and  self-denials  of  Hindu  widowhood. 

The  British  Government  has  tried  to  cut  the  knot  by  a  law  allowing  every 
Hindu  widow  to  re-marry  if  she  pleases,  but  attaching  to  her  re-marriage 
the  condition  that  she  shall  give  up  to  her  late  husband's  family  the  usufruct 
which  she  had  inherited  from  him  to  maintain  her  religious  status  as  his 
widow.  The  reforming  Indian  party  now  ask  that  this  unpleasant  condition 
shall  be  abolished  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that  Hindu  widows  may  be 
allowed  to  re-marry  without  giving  up  their  late  husbands'  property.  The 
British  Grovemment  can  only  answer  that  if  the  reformers  will  persuade  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen  of  the  expediency  of  the  change,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  ready  to  legislate  in  the  manner  proposed.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Hindu  public  opinion  is  at  present  opposed  to  such  a  change. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Government  does  not  find  it  possible  to  at  once 
accede  to  either  of  the  demands  of  the  social  reformers,  whether  in  regard 
to  placing  restrictions  upon  chUd  marriage  or  in  re^fard  to  removing  the 
restrictions  on  the  re-marriage  of  Hindu  widows.  Yet  it  has  been  able  to 
do  something  towards  social  reform.  It  declines  to  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gious marriage  of  the  Hindus,  and  it  refuses  to  declare  such  marriages  (in 
however  early  childhood  the  marriage  may  be  contracted)  as  inoperative. 
It  respects  the  religious  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Hindus  as  a  valid 
and  binding  act  of  marriage.  It  refuses  to  treat  that  ceremony  as  a  mere 
betrothal,  as  some  of  the  social  reformers  suggest,  or  to  allow  a  right  of 
repudiation  to  the  boy  and  girl  before  the  marriage  is  actually  consummated. 
But  it  is  about  to  pass  a  law  which  will  practically  defer  the  consummation 
of  marriages  in  India  until  the  child  bride  reaches  the  age  of  twelve.  It 
will  thus  indirectly  aid  in  extending  the  unmarried  years  of  g^l-life  in 
India,  but  extending  them  only  to  the  age  of  twelve.  This  may  seem  a 
small  advance.  But  it  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  already  developed  among  the  orthodox  Hindus  proves  how 
necessary  is  the  caution  which  has  been  observed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 
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HlNiW   KEFOBMEKS  HI  EKOUkKD. 

Lost  year  tbe  leading  Indian  Boeial  reformer,  Mr.  Malabari,  eame  to  Eng^* 
laod  to  plead  his  caose.  A  strong  depntation  of  Indian  political  reformers 
also  ^»ent  aeyeral  months  in  this  eountrj  in  explaining  their  wants.  The 
telegraph  annonnoed  a  feir  weeks  ago  that  the  Indian  National  Congress  ia 
again  going  to  appeal  to  the  British  nation  during  the  present  year.  It  ia 
said  to  hare  appointed  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  delegates  to  eome  to 
£ngland  and  state  their  ease  on  British  platforms.  Sneh  a  spectacle  most, 
I  thxak»  stir  the  hearts  of  ns  all.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  British 
GoTemment  to  grant  all  that  the  Indian  political  reformers  desire  in  the 
way  of  political  progress,  jast  as  it  has  not  been  fomid  possible  to  grant  all 
that  the  Indian  social  reformers  desire  in  legislative  restrictioBS  iqK>n  child 
marriage.  Yet  the  fact  of  such  a  deputation  coming  to  us  from  India  forma 
a  splendid  recognition  of  Britain's  position  as  the  mother-country  of  her 
great  Empire  througlioot  the  world.  It  makes  us  realize  not  only  the  soli- 
darity which  is  growing  up  between  India  and  Britain,  but  also  tbe  confidence 
which  the  Indians  themselves  feel  that  they  can  lay  their  requirementa 
before  the  British  people,  with  tbe  certainty  of  a  fair  hearing  and  of  a  fair 
consideration  of  their  wants.  The  sig^t  of  the  Indian  troops  hunying  to 
the  aid  of  the  Queen's  armies  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Egypt,  taught 
the  mintary  nations  of  Europe  a  lesson  as  to  the  power  and  resources  of 
Greater  Britain.  But  the  present  project  of  a  hundred  delegates  coming 
from  India  to  explain  their  political  needs  to  Englishmen  strikes  me  as  a 
far  more  imposmg  spectacle.  For  it  tells  the  world  in  anmistakable  lan- 
guage that  India  herself  believes  in  the  justice  of  England,  aad  in  the 
determination  of  the  British  nation  to  do  what  is  right  by  the  Asiatic  Em- 
pire which  Providence  baa  committed  to  their  care.  —  Contemporary  Review, 


A  NEW  GOVERNMENT  FOB  INDIANS. 

The  present  Indian  agency  government  has  been  in  existence 
for  about  an  hundred  years,  and  there  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  it  since  the  passage  of  the  Intercourse  law  in  1838. 
It  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a  man  called  an  agent  to  rule 
an  Indian  reservation,  and  gives  this  man  almost  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  all  who  reside  on 
that  reservation.  It  provides  for  no  courts,  sheriffS|  judges,  or 
juries.  All  these  are  combined  in  the  will  of  the  agent.  There 
is  no  written  law  aside  from  the  few  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Indian  bureau.  The  agent's  will  is  the  supreme  and  only  law. 
To  enforce  his  decrees  he  has  a  standing  army  that  is  absolutely 
obedient  to  his  orders,  called  the  Indian  Police.  If  an  Indian 
displeases  him  and  he  desires  to  administer  punishment,  he 
simply  calls  on  his  police  to  arrest  the  man  and  put  him  in  jail, 
and  it  is  done.  There  is  no  trial,  no  hearing  of  the  case  by 
disinterested  parties  who  may  render  judgment,  no  appeaL 
Such  things  are  not  known  under  this  form  of  agency  govern- 
ment. 

The  selection  of  the  man  who  is  to  exercise  this  almost 
unlimited  power  and  occupy  this  office — often  imposing  graver 
duties  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  the 
governor  of  a  State  —  is  not  governed  by  any  rule  requiring 
examination  as  to  his  ability  to  make  laws,  command  armed 
forces,  or  administer  justice. 

At  the  Pine  Ridge  agency  a  country  doctor,  vnth  no  experience 
as  an  administrator,  or  commander  of  men,  was  recently  put  in 
control  of  5,000  Indians,  who,  aside  from  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  among  themselves,  had  claims  against  the  United  States 
of  such  a  complicated  nature  that  they  would  have  taxed  the 
energies  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the  country,  and  he  was 
expected  to  govern  that  people,  to  be  to  them  in  the  hundreds 
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of  cases  that  most  arise,  judge,  jury,  and  executor.  The  result 
the  country  knows. 

Outside  of  Russia  and  America  there  is  now  no  government 
ruling  through  bureaus,  and  the  result  in  both  countries  is  much 
the  same.  Any  one  going  to  an  Indian  reservation  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  at  once  be 
struck  with  the  likeness  it  bears  to  old  feudal  times.  The  feudal 
lord  is  the  agent,  the  retainers  are  the  Indian  police,  the  courtiers 
are  the  higher  employees,  the  lackeys  are  the  lower  grades,  and 
the  place,  station,  and  living  of  every  one  of  them  depends  on 
pleasing  the  agent.  It  would  require  a  very  strong  man  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  such  a  lot  of  persons.  They  would  report  to 
him  only  what  they  think  he  would  like  to  hear,  or  that  which 
would  advance  them  in  his  estimation.  It  is  the  worst  form  of 
government  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  degrading  to  every  man 
connected  with  it,  to  the  people  governed  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ing squad  of  whites  who  administer  it.  It  kills  the  very  spirit 
of  manhood.  Under  it  the  American  Indians  —  the  finest  race 
of  primitive  people  on  the  globe  —  have  been  reduced  to  servile 
beggars. 

It  does  the  Indian  no  good  for  the  philanthropist  to  report 
his  wonderful  advancement.  As  a  race  they  are  not  advancing. 
According  to  General  Anthony  Wayne's  report,  he  destroyed 
more  corn  in  his  campaign  agains^  the  Indians  than  the  whole 
race,  with  all  their  present  advantages,  produced  in  1890.  The 
value  of  their  property  is  less  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  I  do  not  deny  that  some  tribes  are  advancing,  but 
they  are  those  that  are  largely  outside  of  the  worst  forms  of  the 
present  government  of  Indians,  like  the  Santees  and  Omahas 
and  the  Five  Nations  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  manhood  of  the  American  Indian  which 
commands  the  respect  of  such  officers  as  Miles  and  Crook  and 
Howard  disappears  when  he  is  long  kept  on  the  reservation, 
under  the  present  system  of  government,  and  in  the  end  he 
becomes  a  cringing  beggar. 

The  reason  for  this  will  become  very  plain  to  any  one  who  will 
slightly  investigate  the  present  agency  government.  Suppose 
fifty  wagons  are  sent  to  an  agent  to  be  distributed  to  a  tribe  in 
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which  there  are  500  families.  Who  gets  them?  The  men  who 
have  courted  the  favor  of  the  agent  or  fawned  most  upon  the 
employees.  It  is  the  result  of  fallen  human  nature  that  this 
should  be  so.  The  Indian  who  stands  on  his  dignity  and  simply 
demands  his  rights  gets  nothing.  He  soon  learns,  however,  that 
he,  too,  must  cringe  and  flatter,  and  his  manhood  and  indepen- 
dence are  gone  forever. 

I*  have  looked  upon  scenes  illustrating  all  these  mischiefs. 
An  agent  in  his  office  is  in  the  full  glory  of  his  power.  White 
employees  and  Indians  are  around  him  in  large  numbers,  paying 
him  every  honor  and  attention,  anticipating  every  desire  and 
wish,  when  suddenly  a  telegram  comes  announcing  that  the 
agent  is  dismissed  and  another  appointed.  In  twenty  minutes 
the  office  is  empty.  Every  follower  and  retainer  has  left,  and 
if  any  of  them  afterwards  meet  the  agent  on  the  street  he  is 
hardly  noticed.  When  the  new  man  comes  into  office,  the  same 
Indians  and  a  new  lot  of  white  men  gather,  and  pour  their 
adulation  upon  him.  Human  nature  does  not  change.  It  is  the 
old  cry:  "The  king  is  dead;  long  live  the  king."  The  system 
that  created  cringing,  fawning  beggars  400  years  ago  produces 
them  now.  When  the  American  lands  in  Europe,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  attracts  his  attention  is  the  disgusting  servility 
of  the  common  people;  and  the  system  of  government  which 
produced  it  in  them  we  have  forced  upon  the  American  Indian 
for  100  years,  and  then  we  complain  because  he  does  not  be- 
come an  independent  American  citizen. 

There  are  other  causes  for  the  degradation  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  chief  among  them  are  the  so-called  Intercour3e 
laws.  Under  these  laws  it  is  an  impossibility  for  an  Indian  to 
accumulate  property.  An  Indian  cannot  sue  or  be  sued,  for  he 
is  a  ward.  It  is  a  penal  offense  for  a  white  man  to  buy  any- 
thing from  him,  or  sell  anything  to  him  except  furs  and  pelts, 
save  the  licensed  trader  at  the  agency.  He  cannot  ship  his 
grain  or  cattle  or  hogs  to  market,  for  the  railroad  is  forbidden 
to  make  a  contract  of  shipment  with  him.  If  a  man  owes  him 
anything,  he  cannot  collect  it.  If  he  has  more  land  than  he 
can  cultivate,  or  is  sick  or  old  or  unable  to  labor,  he  cannot  rent 
laud.     An  Indian  can  make  a  contract  if  he  gets  it  approved 
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by  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  by  the  agent,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
But  as  this  is  practically  impossible  it  is  almost  exactly  the 
truth  that  he  cannot  make  a  contract  at  alL 

With  the  exception  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  who  have  a 
government  of  their  own,  and  those  Indians  who  have  been 
made  citizens  under  the  Severalty  bill,  an  Indian  cannot  acca- 
mulate  property,  and  under  the  present  government  of  Indians 
must  always  be  a  pauper  and  a  beggar. 

I  will  give  one  case,  in  which  the  facts  can  be  established  by 
living  witnesses,  of  the  effect  of  these  laws.  An  Indian  went 
into  partnership  with  a  Frenchman  and  made  a  long  trip  into 
the  mountains,  —  all  in  violation  of  law,  —  where  they  bartered 
for  a  large  amount  of  furs.  The  Frenchman  took  the  furs  to 
St.  Louis  and  sold  them,  and  returned  to  the  Indian  as  his  share 
of  the  proceeds,  $20,000  in  gold.  The  Indian,  being  afraid  to 
keep  this  amount  of  money  in  his  tent,  consulted  a  lawyer,  who 
advised  him  to  lend  it  and  get  interest.  The  most  of  the 
money  was  lent  to  a  firm  doing  a  large  business,  and  a  note  was 
given  to  the  Indian  for  the  amount.-  The  note  became  due, 
and  the  firm  refused  to  pay.  When  the  lawyer  undertook  to 
collect  the  money  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  under  the 
law  a  tribal  Indian  was  a  ward,  and  could  not  sue  or  be  sued, 
and  not  a  cent  of  that  money  has  been  paid  to  this  day,  although 
the  men  are  still  in  business  and  are  well  known. 

So  obnoxious  is  this  system  of  government  that  every  State 
in  which  large  reservations  have  been  located,  as  soon  as  people 
have  settled  around  them,  has  found  means  to  abolish  them, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not  the  Indian  the  frontier 
whites  hate,  so  much  as  the  system  of  government. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  this  system  of  government  were  put 
into  force  in  any  county  of  New  England  it  would  produce 
civil  war  in  less  than  a  year.  If  business  required  a  man  to  go 
to  the  other  side  of  that  county  and  he  must  go  100  miles  out 
of  his  way  to  get  around  it,  or  subject  himself  to  arrest  and 
search  if  he  undertook  to  go  across,  he  would  not  tamely  submit, 
even  if  he  had  no  ill  feeling  for  the  people  who  resided  therein. 
I  do  not  deny  that  many  of  the  ignorant  hate  the  Indian  instead 
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of  the  system  of  government  under  which  he  lives,  putting  the 
effect  for  the  cause,  as  such  people  often  do ;  but  if  trade  and 
commerce,  courts  and  laws,  existed  there,  there  would  be  no 
such  feeling. 

Disturbances  will  not  cease  to  arise  while  this  system  endures. 
The  fulfilling  of  every  treaty  and  the  keeping  of  every  promise 
will  not  make  the  Indian  contented  under  it,  or  the  white  man 
curse  less  the  reservation  and  its  feudal  lord.  We  must  have  a 
new  government  for  Indians.  It  must  be  a  government  of  law. 
A  bill  providing  such  a  government  was  drawn  up  in  Boston 
about  six  years  ago  and  submitted  to  Professor  Thayer  of  Har- 
vard College,  to  Justice  Strong  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  many  other  lawyers  of  eminent  ability,  and  before 
now  would  have  been  enacted  into  law  had  not  certain  parties  in 
Congress,  who  of  all  others  ought  to  have  supported  it,  contin- 
uously opposed  its  passage. 

If  agencies  and  reservations  are  to  be  continued,  —  and  they 
must  for  some  length  of  time,  —  then  army  officers  should  be 
appointed  agents.  The  situation  demands  men  of  honor,  men 
trained  to  command,  drilled  in  routine  duties,  and,  above  all, 
men  of  great  physical  courage. 

T.   H.   TiBBLES. 

Bancroft f  Nebraska. 


DR.  STORRS  ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OP  MISSIONS. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Storrs  at  the  missionary  convention  in 
Park  Street  Church  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  literature  of  missions.  It  is  characterized,  not  only  by  Dr. 
Storrs'  usual  eloquence,  richness,  aud  grace  of  diction,  but  its 
philosophical  sweep,  deep  and  broad,  has  carried  the  discussion 
beyond  the  accustomed  boundaries  of  such  discourse.  It  brings 
into  view  the  condition  of  all  the  missionary  efforts,  home  and 
foreign.  The  condition  of  the  American  Board  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  societies  may  be  even  better  than  theirs,  but  there 
is  a  general  decline  in  the  intensity  of  zeal  for  foreign  missions 
seen  very  clearly  in  this,  —  that  while  the  church  has  increased  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  almost  incred- 
ible, there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  missionary 
work.  This  fact  affects  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Home 
Missionary  Boards  as  well  as  ours.  The  church  enlarges,  her 
work  lingers :  the  reasons  of  this  are  very  cogently  and  admi- 
rably given.  In  the  secularizing  of  the  general  Christian  mind 
by  the  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth  in  great  and  successful 
enterprises,  preaching  has  lost  its  fervor  and  become  educational 
and  ornamental.  There  are  doubts  about  the  atonement,  about 
the  character  of  God,  the  plan  of  distributive  justice  in  the 
divine  government.  In  this  secularized  state  of  the  general 
Christian  mind  revivals  have  largely  ceased. 

Then  there  is  a  multitude  of  other  important  charities,  all 
demanding  recognition  and  intercepting  enthusiasm  for  mis- 
sions. The  work  all  round  becomes  complex.  Schools,  col- 
leges, churches  must  be  built,  and  all  the  time  there  comes  a 
call  for  fresh  institutions,  —  hospitals,  asylums,  institutes  for 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
crippled. 

Again,  the  missionary  work  has  become  so  broad  and  ex- 
tended that  no  individual  missionary  or  mission  stimulates  the 
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feelings  as  in  former  times.  Over  Harriet  Newell  and  Ann  Has- 
seltine  Judson  and  their  compeers,  what  tears  have  been  shed  I 

There  is  also  a  feeling  that  a  mission  once  planted  should  be 
left  to  itself  to  its  own  self-development,  aided  by  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  commerce,  —  a  very  false  and  despicable 
idea,  since  such  influence  is  oftener  diabolical  than  Christian. 

Some  believe  that  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Board  would  at  once  set  things  all  right.  Dr.  Storrs  declares 
this  ^^  the  most  preposterous  nonsense  that  ever  got  uttered  in 
human  speech."  In  the  remainder  of  the  address  he  advocates 
eloquently  a  new  consecration  to  the  cause  of  missions,  a  resto- 
ration of  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer,  reading  of  memoirs  like 
that  of  John  G.  Paton,  and  he  might  have  added  Mackay  of 
Uganda.  His  eloquent  peroration  must  be  read  in  full ;  it  can- 
not be  condensed.  It  is  an  epistle  that  should  be  read  in  all 
the  chuix^hes. 

The  financial  statement  by  Dr.  Alden  preceding  the  address 
shows  not  a  falling  off  but  an  annual  increase  of  donations  of 
il7,750  and  of  legacies  $47,422.  The  work  on  mission  fields 
has  expanded  at  a  far  greater  ratio.  The  educational  institu- 
tions have  prepai'ed  a  great  number  of  native  assistants,  young 
men  and  women,  each  one  of  whom  in  the  direct  work  of  evan- 
gelization, in  getting  access  to  the  people  in  their  homes,  and  in 
bringing  gospel  truth  to  the  common  mind,  is  worth  at  least  two 
or  three  missionaries  and  will  not  cost  half  as  much  as  one. 
The  missionaries  for  this  country  have  been  sent  out  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before.  The  increase  in  funds  has  not 
equaled  the  increase  in  men.  The  result  is  most  disastrous  in 
the  missions.  The  ardent  and  consecrated  young  missionaries 
recently  sent  out  must  not  be  abandoned.  They  must  be  sup- 
ported and  must  have  the  means  of  studying  the  language  and 
of  preparing  for  their  life's  work.  But  for  every  such  new 
missionary  sent  into  the  field,  that  same  field  has  been  desolated 
by  the  dismissal  of  most  useful  native  laborers  or  by  the  closing 
of  schools  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  career.  All  this  is  a  set-back 
to  the  whole  work,  unless  immediately  relieved  by  more  gener- 
ous and  abundant  gifts. 

But  the  laborers  are  pressing  forward  with  a  seal  anknown 
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in  asy  former  period.  There  are  said  to  be  six  thousand  sto- 
dents  who  have  declared  their  readiness  to  enter  upon  work  in 
foreign  bmds  so  soon  as  their  studies  are  finished.  We  cannot 
but  regard  this  as  the  result  of  a  Divine  influence  in  answer  to 
prayer.  It  seems  to  say  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  waking 
up  to  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
all  nations.  Great  is  the  company  of  them  that  publish  it 
*'*'  The  women  that  publish  the  tidings  are  a  great  host.''  But 
how  shall  they  go  except  they  be  sent  ?  The  church  of  Christ 
is  not  yet  ready  to  assume  her  part  of  the  responsibility.  Very 
few  of  these  prospective  missionaries  are  able  to  go  at  their 
own  charges.  Happy  are  those  who  are  able  thus  to  go.  Now 
until  this  condition  of  the  work  changes,  and  gifts  are  poured 
into  the  treasuries  of  missionary  societies  answering  in  some 
degree  to  the  demands  of  the  work,  there  must  be  a  period  of 
suspense  and  alarm.  There  seems  to  be  a  call  like  that  of  the 
prophet  Malachi,  ^  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
and  now  prove  me  herewith^  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will 
not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  bless- 
ing, that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it" 

There  are  two  movements  of  great  importance  and  promise 
coming  forward  and  claiming  serious  attention  from  the  friends 
of  missions.  One  is  a  wider  introduction  of  the  lay  element 
into  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen*  It  has  had  its  dis- 
appointments, and  so  every  form  of  labor  has  had.  But  one 
such  lay  missionary  as%Mackay  of  Uganda  is  a  demonstration 
of  what  a  lay  missionary  may  do.  He  was  a  most  accomplished 
and  ingenious  mechanic  His  resources  of  skill  and  invention 
were  great ;  but,  aside  from  all  this,  he  was  a  true,  able,  faithful 
Christian  teacher,  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  and  one  skill- 
ful in  leading  souls  to  Christ.  His  mechanical  ability  made 
him  very  important  to  King  Mtessa,  who  spared  him  while 
Bishop  Hannington  and  so  many  converts  were  slaughtered. 
He  held  on  alone,  often  facing  death  daily,  for  twelve  long 
years.  His  work  has  been  most  fruitful  of  good  for  Africa, 
and  the  mission  which  he  did  so  much  to  found  and  maintain  is 
now  a  most  successful  enterprise.  The  only  diiBculty  is  to  find 
the  Mackays.    That  many  such  are  in  the  church  of  Christ  is 
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not  to  be  doabted,  and  some  of  our  own  niiwionaries  would 
welcome  micb  eoadjutors  with  great  joj.  If  the  lay  missionary 
is  a  man  of  tact,  a  master  of  the  industries  of  commoD  life,  of 
good  judgment  and  earnest  piety,  he^will  easily  fall  into  the  right 
place  and  supplement  grandly  the  work  of  the  preacher. 

The  other  movement  is  that  of  industrial  education  for  all 
missionaries*  The  teacher,  the  professor  in  any  institution  of 
learning  in  heathendom,  and  the  preacher  of  the  gospel,  all 
need  it.  Such  a  training  will  make  them  greater  blessings  to 
the  people  to  be  brought  up  out  of  poverty,  stupidity,  and  dark- 
ness into  a  better  life.  It  is  a  mistaken  and  very  pernicious 
idea  that  the  missionary,  while  laboring  for  the  spiritual,  is  to 
do  nothing  for  the  temporal  condition  of  the  people.  He  can 
often  reach  the  spiritual  through  the  temporal.  To  teach  one 
heathen  convert  how  to  support  himself  and  live  a  life  of  civil- 
ized and  Christian  industry  is  better  than  to  make  a  dozen 
rice  Christians^. 

In  the  earlier  missionary  work  in  India  the  convert  was  im- 
mediately driven  out  from  among  his  friends  and  fellopw  country- 
men, and  be  had  to  flee  to  the  ^  compound  "  of  the  missionary. 
The  missionary  could  not  allow  him  to  starve,  and  a  porticm  of 
rice  was^  given  him  daily ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do 
besides  cooking  and  eating  his  rice.  Now  the  object  is  to  make 
these  ocmverts  support  themselves  by  honest  labor.  The  mis- 
sionary win  have  use  for  aU  bis  mechanical  and  agricnltural 
knowledge,  for  all  his  invention  and  skill,  for  all  his  practical 
knowledge  of  all  departments  of  human  life.  No  real  know- 
ledge will  come  amiss.  It  will  all  be  called  into  use.  The  mis- 
sicmary  work  by  long  experience  is  establishing  for  itself  a 
sound  basis  of  more  efficient  work,  and  looks  for  and  waits  for 
the  promised  coming  of  the  Spirit  before  whom  the  mountains 
shall  flow  down  and  all  obstacles  disappear. 

Cntus  Hamlik. 


BOSTON  HYMN. 


HE  SUFFICETH. 

SUNG  AT  TREMONT  TEBCPLE. 

At  the  218th  Boston  Monday  Lecture,  Febbuabt  9, 1891. 
TuKS  —  Last  Hope, 

1.  Soul  Whom  dazzled  ages  scan, 
Man  in  God  and  God  in  man. 

Who  sees  Him  the  Father  sees, 
Who  loves  Him  with  God  agrees. 

2.  Bliss  were  it  to  see  afar 

What  Timers  coming  wonders  are; 
But  One  Highest  hath  been  here; 
Higher  never  shall  appear. 

8.  Sinless  sonl  with  God  made  one, 
Seen  but  once  beneath  the  sun. 
With  that  Vision  we  content, 
Futures  veiled  do  not  lament. 

4.  Every  star  about  Him  wheels; 
Every  penitent  He  heals; 

Higher  than  the  highest,  He, 
Son  and  Soul  of  Deity. 

5.  We  are  sinful  and  undone; 

God  and  man  the  Christ  makes  one; 
Rebels,  perjured,  lawless,  we; 
Ransom,  Ruler,  Healer,  He. 

6.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
With  Thy  ransomed,  heavenly  host. 

Give  us  grace  forevermore. 
Thee  to  know,  obey,  adore. 

Joseph  C!ook. 
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Season  of  1801. 

PRELUDE  II. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  THE  RED  MEN.  ^ 

A  LARGE  audience  was  present  at  the  218th  Boston  Monday  Lecture, 
in  spite  of  unfavorable  weather.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Plumb  presided,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Alaska,  offered  prayer.  He  also  made,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  an  ad- 
dress on  the  duties  of  Congress  to  Alaska.  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Wash- 
ington, paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  temperance  principles  of  the  late  Sec- 
retary Windom.  At  2.30  P.  M.,  in  the  Bromfield  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Dr.  Jackson  spoke  again  on  Alaska,  and  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Boston 
Monday  Lectureship  audience,  favoring  the  extension  to  Alaska  of  educational 
and  other  laws  now  in  force  in  other  Territories,  was  adopted  by  the  audience 
and  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge,  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in 
Congress. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  REFORM. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  243,000  red  men.  Of 
these  185,000  are  self-supporting  and  receive  nothing  whatever 
from  the  government.  More  than  37,000  Indians  pay  taxes. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has  1,700  Sioux  Indian  communicants 
and  nine  full-blooded  Sioux  clergymen.  The  venerable  and  ven« 
erated  Bishop  Hare  said  last  night  in  Boston  that  prolonged 
personal  experience  has  convinced  him  that  the  Indians  in  gen- 
eral are  a  gentle,  tender-hearted,  hospitable,  courteous,  and 
attractive  people.  And  he  comes  from  the  frontier,  where 
metallic  men,  half-civilized  border  ruffians,  say  that  the  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian. 

It  is  twelve  years  since  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  Bright 
Eyes  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  to  advise  her  to  go 
East.  She  has  been  East ;  to  Chicago,  to  Washington,  to  New 
York,  to  Boston,  to  England,  and  awakened  great  sympathy 
everywhere  for  the  cause  of  Indian  reform.    It  is  not  wholly. 
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but  very  largely,  due  to  her  efforts,  that  Indian  Reform  Associ- 
ations have  sprung  up  in  nearly  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
northern  portion  of  our  Republic.  It  is  about  ten  years  since 
Bright  Eyes  was  first  introduced  to  a  Boston  audience  from 
this  platform,  and  since  Longfellow  when  he  first  saw  her  in  his 
own  home  said,  ^^This  is  Minnehaha."  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  afiBrm  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  American  Indians 
have  made  more  educational,  political,  and  religious  progress 
than  in  any  similar  period  of  their  whole  history.  This  advance 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  philanthropic  and  educational,  and  not  of 
political  influences.  A  few  years  ago  Congress  was  induced 
with  difficulty  to  appropriate  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing Indians ;  in  the  last  fiscal  year  it  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose $2,000,000. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  keep  peace  with  the  remnant  of  the 
proud  tribes  that  once  possessed  our  continent  ?  Is  the  Indian 
to  fade  out  of  existence  ?  If  he  is  treated  with  justice,  his 
numbers,  as  recent  statistics  show,  are  likely  to  increase.  We 
may  probably  say  of  the  red  man,  as  we  certainly  must  of  the 
yellow  man  and  of  the  black  man,  that  he  is  in  our  republic  to 
stay.  Indians  of  full  blood,  as  Senator  Dawes  says,  are  de- 
creasing, but  those  of  mixed  blood  are  increasing  in  numbers. 
We  have  just  had  a  short,  sharp  Indian  war,  costing  $2,000,000 
and  many  lives. 

It  will  be  safe  to  assert,  I  suppose,  that  General  Crook  and 
General  Sherman  and  General  Miles  are  competent  experts 
in  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Indian  service.  General 
Crook  once  said,  ^^  The  Indian  inspires  respect  for  his  rights 
only  so  long  as  he  inspires  terror  for  his  rifle."  General  Sher- 
man, speaking  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Sioux  in  1868,  said, 
"  Have  we  been  uniformly  unjust  ?  I  unhesitatingly  answer. 
Yes."  General  Miles  says  that  ^^  our  chief  troubles  with  the 
Indians  come  from  the  fact  that  they  will  not  starve  to  death 
peaceably."  Any  one  of  these  opinions  would  be  a  significant 
sign  of  the  times,  but  the  agreement  of  three  such  opinions 
from  military  experts  has  a  startling  meaning.  All  this  is  an 
addition  to  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  indictment  of  our  nation 
in  her  brave  book  entitled  *^  A  Century  of  Dishonor." 
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PABTI8AN  APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  INDIAN   SERVICE. 

What  are  the  chief  causes  of  our  trouble  with  the  Indians? 

1.  Partisan  greed  for  office,  or  the  spoils  system  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Indian  service. 

Men  are  now  chosen  as  Indian  agents  largely  because  of  their 
partisan  services.  President  Cleveland  removed  more  than  fifty 
oot  of  fifty-eight  Indian  agents.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  President  Harrison  thus  far  has  followed  the  same 
policy.  This  rotation  of  agents  prevents  them  from  acquiring 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  so  destroys  harmony  and 
efficiency  in  the  Indian  service. 

All  the  Territories  north  of  Utah  and  south  of  Alaska  have  V 
now  been  organized  as  States.  The  deluge  of  advancing  civili- 
zation has  reached  the  Pacific.  Indian  reservations  are  fading 
islands  in  the  torrent.  The  new  States  of  the  Northwest  have 
senators  and  representatives  who  carry  the  offices  of  the  Indian 
reservations  as  pocket-pieces,  and  like  to  toss  them  out  to  their 
henchmen  in  reward  for  partisan  service.  And  the  watchword 
of  "  Home  Eule,"  or  at  least  the  cry,  "  Spoils  to  the  victors, 
and  spoils  in  each  State  to  the  victors  in  each  State,"  has  been 
raised  by  the  new  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  claim  is 
set  up  that  the  congressmen  from  any  State  in  which  an  Indian 
reservation  exists  should  appoint  the  agents  for  that  reserva- 
tion. Thus,  practically,  the  President  himself  is  not  the 
appointing  power  in  the  Indian  service,  nor  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  nor  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  some  good  men  obtain  office  as  Indian  agents 
even  under  this  partisan  system.  They  are  the  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule.  Appointments  are  usually  made,  not  from  the  l^t 
motives,  but  actually  from  the  worst.  A  wretchedly  poor  salary 
is  paid  to  the  average  Indian  agent.  Able  men  do  not  like  to 
spend  their  time  on  Indian  reservations.  In  October  last  I 
passed  through  the  vast  levels  of  the  Dakotas  on  my  way  to  and 
from  Winnipeg.  Although  I  could  enjoy  such  scenery  for  possi- 
bly a  number  of  months,  I  should  soon  prefer  to  sleep  there  in  the 
day  and  be  awake  at  night.  The  canopy  of  heaven  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  seen.     The  little  green  or  brown  disk  of  the  world, 
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only  a  few  miles  broad  around  you,  is  a  monotonous  affair. 
There  are  few  men  of  high  natural  qualifications  in  the  posi- 
tions of  Indian  agents ;  and  under  our  wretched  rule  of  rotation 
in  office  there  can  be  no  experienced  men,  for  Indian  agents  can 
hold  their  places  only  while  parties  hold  their  places  at  Wash- 
ington. The  experts  in  the  study  of  Indian  affairs,  like  those 
who  meet  annually  at  the  Mohonk  Conference,  like  the  Indian 
Association  at  Philadelphia,  or  like  that  Ponca  committee 
which  has  dignified  the  history  of  reform,  even  in  Boston,  by  its 
championship  of  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  all  make  precisely 
the  same  complaints  of  the  spoils  system  in  its  application  to 
the  affairs  of  the  red  men.  It  is  my  fortune  to  meet  very  fre- 
quently members  of  our  Indian  Reform  Associations  here  and 
at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  They  are  all  of  one 
mind  on  this  matter.  The  spoils  system  is  the  chief  thing  to 
blame  for  the  poor  quality  of  our  Indian  service. 

A  difficulty  arose  lately  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ?  An  agent  of  inferior  qualifica- 
tions had  been  sent  there  lately,  and  one  day  undertook  to 
arrest  an  Indian  in  front  of  the  agency  buildings.  There  was 
some  resistance,  with  threats  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
young  Indians.  The  agent  was  unreasonably  frightened,  fled 
from  the  agency,  went  to  a  neighboring  town  and  telegraphed 
for  the  military.  And  he  came  back  in  great  state,  with  horse 
and  foot  and  artillery,  to  protect  his  post.  The  Indians  re- 
garded this  as  an  expression  of  suspicion  of  their  loyalty.  They 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  to  be  attacked  treacherously 
or  not.  Many  engagements  of  the  national  government  with 
them  had  not  been  kept.  Several  nights  the  Indians  sat  up 
with  their  ponies  saddled,  the  bridles  in  the  hands  of  the  own- 
ers, so  that  speedy  flight  might  rescue  the  tribes  from  these 
soldiers.  Then  the  non-progressive  party,  who  do  not  care 
much  for  civilization,  decamped.  The  hostiles  went  away  to 
the  Bad  Lands.  The  military  were  then  employed  to  break  up 
the  ghost  dances,  which  were  supposed  to  have  some  treason- 
able purpose.  Bright  Eyes  has  informed  the  public  lately  that 
these  dances,  although  very  foolish  and  superstitious,  had  no 
treasonable  purpose,  and  that  one  of  the  rules  was  that  no 
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weapon  should  be  brought  into  the  dance  circles.  The  deploying 
of  our  soldiers  into  these  circles  further  infuriated  the  Indians. 
And  so,  to  quote  what  one  of  the  Indians  said  in  the  ^'  New 
York  Independent,"  out  of  the  mistake  of  ''  a  fool  of  an  agent  ** 
the  flame  burst. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  service  without 
the  rules  of  the  civil  service.  What  do  we  want?  The  rules 
of  the  civil  service  applied  to  the  Indian  service.  Let  agents 
be  appointed  after  due  examination  and  kept  in  office  during 
good  behavior,  and  not  removed  for  merely  partisan  reasons. 
In  short,  let  the  Indian  service  be  managed  as  Washington 
managed  the  whole  civil  service,  as  Jefferson  did,  and  as  every 
President  up  to  Harrison  did,  through  the  whole  period  of  our 
era  of  good  feeling  in  national  politics. 

Canada  makes  few  changes  in  her  Indian  agencies  and 
schools,  and  those  only  for  better  cause  than  partisan  greed. 
Her  Indian  service  is  far  more  successful  than  ours  in  prevent- 
ing wars,  advancing  education  among  the  red  men,  and  trans- 
forming Indian  nomads  into  civilized  farmers.  A  Canadian 
report  for  1890,  covering  24,159  Indians,  shows  that  they  have 
5,285  comfortable  dwellings,  or  one  to  less  than  five  Indians, 
are  well  supplied  with  agricultural  tools,  and  are  tilling  11,950 
acres. 

CAMPS  AND  HOMES  ON  THE  FRONTIEB. 

2.  Frontier  settlers'  greed  for  land. 

It  is  impossible  to  impress  on  Eastern  audiences  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  new  Northwest. 
Within  a  few  months  I  have  been  studying  the  cities  around 
Puget  Sound,  and  have  met  many  audiences  in  all  the  large 
towns  from  Canada  to  Mexico  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Rufus  Choate  were  once  opposed  to  each  other  in 
this  city  in  the  famous  case  concerning  the  removal  of  Judge 
Loring.  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  very  able  plea.  He  had  been 
educated  as  a  lawyer  and  was  quite  competent  to  make  a  learned 
legal  argument.  Mr.  Choate  was  asked  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  speech.  He  replied,  "  Sir,  the  speech  was  outrage^ 
ously  magnificent."     That  is  the  phrase  to  be  applied  to  the 
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growth  of  the  cities  on  the  Pacific  slope,  especially  in  the  Norths 
west,  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound.  The  growth  of  these 
towns  is  outrageously  magnificent.  There  is  little  chance  for 
an  Indian,  anywhere,  to  save  his  tribal  lands.  We  must  con- 
cede that  the  reservation  system  will  be  broken  up.  The  allot- 
meut  system  will  be  invaded  in  many  cases  by  fraud,  or  by 
force,  if  necessary,  unless  the  strong  arm  of  the  nation,  backed 
by  the  sober  portion  of  the  people,  restrains  the  greed  of  the 
frontier  for  land.  I  hope  I  have  some  friends  on  the  frontier. 
I  know  that  there  are  men  there  just  as  earnest  as  we  are  on  the 
topic  of  Indian  reform.  The  great  fact  about  our  frontier  is 
that  it  is  disappearing.  Very  soon  we  shall  have  no  Territories. 
The  camp  is  being  superseded  by  the  home  all  through  the 
Northwest  and  far  down  the  Pacific  coast.  As  the  home  comes 
in,  the  school  and  church  follow  it.  These  three  corner-stones 
of  civilization  will  be  the  basis  on  which  great  reforms  must  be 
built  up  in  politics.  Vagabonds  on  the  frontier  may  be  mere 
white  savages,  but  the  people  who  go  to  the  frontier  to  stay 
want  peace  with  the  Indians.  They  wish  to  give  the  red  man 
his  rights  in  order  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  his  rifle.  You 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  certain  newspapers  on  the  fron- 
tier echoing  the  sentiment  of  rude  men,  that  the  Indians  should 
be  exterminated.  But  this  is  not  the  sentiment  that  I  have  met 
with  in  parlor  after  parlor  in  some  cities  yet  guarded  by  mili- 
tary posts.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  assert  that  the  heai*t  of 
the  frontier  loves  justice,  that  the  red  man  is  recognized  as  a 
human  being,  and  that  the  white  savages  of  the  frontier  are 
regarded  by  civiUzed  men  there  as  quite  as  req)onsible  for 
many  Indian  outbreaks  as  the  Indians  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less, this  greed  for  land  is  so  intense  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  unscrupulous  men  among  the  whites  make  trouble.  But  it 
is  wonderful  that  the  nation  does  not  arouse  itself  to  the  neces- 
sity of  legal  action  that  will  enable  the  Indian  to  protect  him- 
self under  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  Oppression  by  the  white 
man  and  lack  of  means  of  self-protection  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  are  the  two  great  predominating  causes,  of  Indian 
troubles. 
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HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON   AND   RAMONA's   RANCH. 

8.  National  treachery  in  violation  of  solemn  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes. 

When  you  visit  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  sublime  burial  spot 
near  Pike's  Peak  you  will  throw  a  stone  on  the  cairn  above  her 
grave.  Many  a  tourist  has  done  that  already.  And  here  and 
now  I  ask  you,  remembering  what  she  did  to  convict  us  of  hav- 
ing lived  through  a  century  of  dishonor  in  our  treatment  of  the 
red  men,  to  cast  some  spiritual  stone  on  that  cairn,  and  give 
her  name  yet  greater  honor  than  it  now  possesses.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  timely,  strategic,  indispensable  reformers  of  our 
day.  It  was  only  a  little  while  ago,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
December,  that  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  ivy-bordered  and 
grapcH^anopied  walks  of  Ramona's  ranch,  so-called,  that  lies 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. This  spot  has  become  classic  ground.  Visitors  pause 
there  and  spend  hours  just  because  the  now  classic  book  ^^  Ra- 
mona  "  describes  the  ancient  Spanish  house  and  the  estate  and 
the  scenery.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  volume,  admirably  illus- 
trated by  local  photographs  by  a  lady  whom  I  must  not  name. 
Mrs.  Jackson  herself  was  there  but  two  hours,  but  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  place  in  her  book  are  true  to  fact  in  amazing  detaiL 
When  I  left  that  scene,  remembering  all  that  Mrs.  Jackson  has 
done  for  the  Indian ;  when  I  sat  down  at  twilight  while  waiting 
at  the  lonely  railway  station,  and  looked  up  at  the  stars ;  when 
I  saw  the  cross  standing  on  one  of  the  hills  that  gaze  upon  this 
ranch,  —  my  secret  thoughts  were  full  of  the  old  question,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long?  "  "  Ramona"  appeals  to  you.  Bright 
Eyes  appeals  to  you,  the  spirits  of  our  own  fathers  appeal  to 
you,  the  God  of  your  own  consciences  appeals  to  you,  to  per- 
form your  duties  to  the  red  men  in  such  a  way  that  the  reign 
of  injustice  toward  the  weak  shall  be  short.     [Applause.] 

ROBBERY   AND  MURDER   OP  INDIANS   BY  WHITES. 

4.  Outrages  against  Indians  by  border  ruffians. 
Not  long  ago,  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  utterly  infernal  border 
scoundrels  burst  into  an  Indian  camp  when  the  men  were  hunt- 
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iDg,  and,  after  outrages  that  ought  to  make  a  beast  shudder, 
plinked  the  babies.  What  does  "  plink  "  mean  ?  It  is  a  term 
used  for  shooting  a  pistoL  The  mothers,  screaming,  tried  to 
rescue  their  offspring,  and  the  mothers  were  shot  down  until 
more  than  one  hundred  corpses  covered  the  sands.  That  mas- 
sacre by  white  border  savages  preceded  a  massacre  by  red  sav- 
ages. You  have  heard  of  the  savages  that  have  red  skins  ;  very 
little  has  been  said  against  those  that  have  white.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  before  the  Great  White  Throne  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion made  between  criminals  on  account  of  their  color  here. 
And  so,  at  the  bar  of  our  public  indignation,  whatever  a  man's 
color  be,  we  should  judge  him  as  God  judges  him.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  to  echo  God. 

5.  Retaliation  by  the  savages  for  the  injustice  of  white  men. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Indian,  when  aroused,  has  many  trouble- 
some traits.  He  is  a  human  savage.  As  was  said  of  a  certain 
girl  in  the  primer,  when  he  is  good,  he  is  very,  very  good ;  and 
when  he  is  bad,  he  is  horrid. 

6.  Conflicts  between  the  progressive  and  non-progressive  por- 
tions of  the  Indian  population. 

7.  Starvation  from  robbery  of  Indians  by  Indian  agents  and 
from  failure  of  crops. 

Bright  Eyes  lately  visited  the  Sioux  camps.  Among  the 
causes  of  the  outbreak  at  Pine  Ridge,  she  places  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  pay  the  $50  per  head  which  the  Indians  under- 
stood they  were  to  receive  shortly  after  Gen.  Crook  left  them ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  government  to  issue  wagons  and  imple- 
ments, which  the  Indians  supposed  were  to  be  sent  immedi- 
ately. For  a  long  time  the  flour  used  by  the  Indians  was  full 
of  worms.  The  coffee  had  been  wet  and  was  mixed  with  dirt  and 
had  little  strength  in  it.  The  rations  were  so  small  that  many, 
especially  the  children,  died  of  starvation.  An  educated  woman 
told  Mr.  Tibbies  that  she  went  through  a  hundred  tents,  and 
that  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  double  handful  of  flour  or 
other  food  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them.  Sl^e  could  not  tell 
how  the  Indians  lived.  She  expected  them  to  die.  The  Indi- 
ans were  in  despair  when  they  learned  of  General  Crook's  death. 

8.  Religious  fanaticism  industriously  fostered  by  designing 
agents  for  selfish  purposes. 
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It  is  believed  in  the  mountain  States,  by  men  who  ought  to 
know  what  the  facts  are,  that  certain  Mormons  have  stimulated 
Indian  revolts,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  Jesuit  agents 
have  done  the  same. 

^.  Dissolution  of  tribal  relations  and  the  hereditary  forms  of 
Indian  government,  and  consequent  impunity  from  much  dis- 
order once  punished  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

10.  And  lastly,  failure  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  States 
to  give  the  Indians  the  right  of  self-protection  under  federal 
and  state  laws. 

UHGENT  MEASURES  OF  IKDIAK  BEFORM. 

What  are  the  chief  remedies  for  our  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians? 

1.  Let  the  Indian  service  be  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 
party  polities,  as  the  army  and  navy  have  been ;  and  let  us 
apply  to  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  the  rules  of  the  civil 
service.  The  President  has  the  power  to  make  this  change. 
General  Armstrong  has  lately  been  calling  on  him  to  do  this ; 
the  St.  Paul  "  Pioneer  Press  "  and  many  other  journals  of  the 
Northwest  are  very  emphatic  in  the  demand  for  this ;  every  In- 
dian association  in  the  land  is  asking  for  this. 

2.  Without  transferring  the  whole  Indian  service  to  the 
army,  let  experienced  officers,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  be  appointed  occasionally  as  Indian  agents  in  the  most 
important  posts.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  some  would  say.  Give  the  whole  service  over  to  the 
charge  of  the  army.  But  what  the  best  judges,  as  I  suppose, 
advocate  is,  that  occasionally  officers  be  taken  from  the  army 
and  detailed  to  the  Indian  service,  and  not  that  the  whole 
service  be  put  under  military  rule. 

8.  Advance  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  and  reservation 
system,  and  let  the  Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  own  land  in  sev- 
eralty, as  is  provided  in  the  bill  of  Senator  Dawes  from  this 
Com  mon  wealth. 

4.  Let  Indians  who  hold  land  in  severalty  on  the  allotment 
system  be  taught  not  to  throw  away  their  opportunity  of  self- 
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help.  Many  of  them  are  renting  their  lands  and  living  them- 
selves as  idlers.  A  fair  degree  of  assistance  from  government 
for  a  year  or  two  in  furnishing  tools,  seed,  and  especially  in  sur- 
veying the  land,  is  due  to  all  Indians  to  whom  the  allotment 
system  is  a  novelty. 

5.  Admit  Indians  to  citizenship  and  give  them  the  right  of 
self-protection  under  national  and  state  laws. 

6.  Promote  all  methods  by  which  Indians  can  become  self- 
supporting. 

7.  Now  that  the  whale,  the  walrus,  the  seal,  and  the  larger 
kinds  of  fish  have  been  to  a  gresit  degree  driven  out  of  the  seas 
of  Alaska,  and  many  natives  there  reduced  almost  to  starvation, 
let  Congress  imitate  Siberia  and  introduce  into  Alaska  the  do- 
mesticated reindeer,  which  serves  as  many  purposes  of  food, 
implements,  and  clothing  to  inhabitants  of  northern  as  the  palm- 
tree  does  to  those  of  southern  climes. 

8.  Enlarge  educational  agencies  for  Indians,  and  teach  indus- 
trial branches  as  well  as  the  usual  topics  of  school  instruction. 
For  a  while  government  must  teach  the  outlines  of  unsectarian 
Christian  faith  and  morals  to  Indians  who  are  its  wards ;  but 
our  aim  ought  to  be  to  divorce  all  sectarian  religious  instruction 
from  support  by  the  state. 

9.  Let  an  adequate  number  of  Indians  be  assisted  and  taught 
to  build  homes  of  their  own.  Senator  Dawes  says :  "  The  only 
persons  I  have  met  who  fully  comprehend  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring a  new  home  before  the  old  one  falls  down  are  those 
women  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mrs. 
Einney,  have  accomplished  so  much  in  building  houses  for  the 
Indian."     ("  Eighth  Mohonk  Conference,  1890,"  p.  83.) 

10.  And  lastly,  sustain  missionary  efforts  so  that  evangelical 
religious  truth  may  reach  all  frontier  savages,  both  white  and 
red.    [Applause.] 
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Judaism  and  Christianitt.  A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Thought  from 
Old  Testament  to  New  Testament.  By  Crawfokd  Howell  Toy,  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1890. 

A  hell  containing  moch  fine  metal,  hnt,  alas !  flawed  with  two  or  three 
serious  cracks  from  top  to  hottom,  —  such  is  this  new  volume  of  Professor 
Toy.  The  flaws  are  so  serious  as,  notwithstanding  many  extraordinarily 
fine,  valuable,  and  inspiring  pages,  nevertheless  make  it  impossible  to  com- 
mend the  book  to  young  students  who  wish  to  gain  right  views  of  the  Divine 
revelation.  The  bell  does  not  give  the  clear  note  ;  it  lacks  that  perfect 
soundness,  such  as  Schiller  would  demand  for  the  bell,  — 

"  That  the  voice  may  fall  and  clear 
Wake  the  echoes  of  the  sphere,*' 

One  of  these  flaws  pervading  the  volume  is  the  failure  to  regard  religion  as  a 
supernatural  revelation  of  God  to  man.  In  the  '*  Introduction,"  the  author 
states,  initially  and  emphatically,  as  a  key-note  :  '<  Religion  must  be  treated 
as  a  product  of  human  thought."  ^  On  what  compulsion  must "  it  ?  What 
data  of  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  criticism  of  our  day  compel  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  movements  of  the  human  mind  towards  God  have 
been  substantially  self-originated  —  so  that  even  "  supposing  a  supernatural 
intervention  for  the  communication  of  truth,"  the  '*  genesis  "  of  all  religious 
thought  must  have  been  *'  in  man's  mind  "  ?  In  other  words,  all  of  man's 
thought  about  God  has  been  *'  a  groping  after  God,  if  haply  we  may  find 
Him,"  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  all  our  religion  is  our  relations  to  God 
viewed  from  a  finite  standpoint,  but  never  rising  to  the  certainty,  breadth, 
and  dignity  of  a  view  of  our  relations  to  God  from  an  infinite  standpoint 

It  would  seem  that  a  thinker  like  Toy  —  and  he  is  a  thinker  —  ought  to 
have  reached  another  conclusion  ;  or,  if  his  thought  would  not  permit  him 
to  go  in  that  direction,  he  should,  at  least,  show  evidence  that  he  has  given 
adequate  study  to  that  theme,  foundational  in  our  day,  and  in  all  days, 
which  Bushneli  studied  in  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural."  To  certify 
one's  self  of  the  affirmative  or  of  the  negative  on  this  foundational  theme, 
whether  or  no  the  Infinite  has  spoken  to  the  finite,  whether  the  heavens 
have  opened  to  us,  is  certainly  the  first,  the  prime  duty  of  a  philosophi- 
eal  thinker,  especially  in  contemplating  the  very  theme  itself  of  God's  rela- 
tions to  man.  For  this  would  seem  of  supreme  philosophical  as  well  as  per- 
sonal and  practical  importance,  whether  one  is  aiming  to  know  what  are 
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man's  conjectares  and  theories  aboat  his  relations  to  Grod,  or  whether  he 
seeks  to  know  what  are  God's  revelations  as  to  man's  relations  to  Him. 

If  God  has  not  spoken  to  man,  why  has  He  not  ?  Is  it  because  the  finite 
is  quite  competent  to  know  the  Infinite  as  well  as  is  practically  necessary  ? 
because  man  has  had,  or  now  has,  by  nature,  all  the  light  he  needs,  on  the 
fundamental  questions  on  which  his  peace  and  well-being  depend  ?  Bat 
eren  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations  said  on  Immortality  that  it  was  a 
problem,  and  that  he  was  like  a  sailor  on  a  raft  in  a  fluctuating  sea,  ^  tafi- 
quam  in  rate  in  marl  immenso"  —  now  moving  this  way,  now  that,  as  to  his 
faith  in  it.  Is  it  because  man  is  so  small  and  of  so  little  importance  in  the 
eye  of  the  Maker  of  tl  e  heavens,  whose  spaces  are  billions  of  billions  of 
miles  ?  That  might  be  ;  for  the  earth's  inhabitants  are  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance  to  Him.  Webster  was  staggered  by  that  thought,  as  he  tells 
us :  **  Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  the  vastness  of 
the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  insignificance  of  this  globe, 
has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,"  —  neverthe- 
less, he  adds,  **  but  my  heart  has  assured  and  reassured  me,  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a  Divine  reality."  Chalmers's  mind  had  met  that 
vast,  that  apparently  reasonable  doubt,  whether  God  could  care  for  this 
mere  pebble  of  a  world  or  what  might  happen  here.  Yet  great  problems 
have  been  wrought  out  ou  small  slates,  "  decisive  battles  "  fought  at  ham- 
lets, God's  fine  work  lavished  on  a  snowflake  or  a  diatom.  Perhaps  Grod 
would  not  speak  to  man  because  man  is  so  errant,  so  wicked.  Why  clean 
a  stained  lily  ?  —  pluck  another.  God  from  the  stones  can  *'  raise  up  children 
to  Abraham."  It  b  easier  for  Him  to  destroy  a  sinner  and  make  a  saint 
than  to  turn  the  sinner  into  a  saint ;  why  do  it  ?  Yet  no  thinkers  would  be 
more  loath  than  those  who  deny  a  revelation,  to  admit  that  man  is  too  mean 
and  worthless  for  the  Divine  Being  to  notice.  They  —  blessed  be  God  1  — 
are  as  unwilling  as  we,  to  cease  to  call  God  *'  Father."  But  if  He  is  a 
"  Father,"  where  is  his  paUmal  speech  to  his  ignorant,  erring,  fearing, 
questioning  child  ? 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  "  hear  his  voice."  The  Septenary  Sabbath, 
it  would  seem,  could  never  have  been  even  (iscribed  to  man  as  the  inventor. 
The  "  Ten  Commandments  "  are  certainly  superhuman.  They  convinced  a 
skeptical  lawyer  of  the  divinity  of  the  Word  of  God.  **  What  shall  I  read 
on  evidences  ?  "  was  his  question.  "  The  Bible,"  was  the  reply.  He  read 
as  far  as  the  ''  Ten  Commandments,"  and  this  lawyer  needed  to  read  no 
farther.  The  contents,  the  comprehensiveness*,  the  structure,  the  balance, 
the  completeness,  made  this  law  seem  more  than  human.  The  cosmogony 
of  Genesis,  if  true,  says  Dana,  "  stamps  its  authorship  as  Divine."  But 
the  cosmogony,  he  says,  is  discernibly  true,  in  just  those  features  that  no 
ancient  investigator  could  have  known  or  imagined.  The  special  prophecies 
as  to  Egypt,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Jerusalem,  which  cannot  be  interchanged,  mark 
the  presence  of  one  who  "  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning."  "  What  is  your 
brief,  comprehensive  proof  of  inspiration  ? ''  asked  the  g^at  Frederick  of 
bis  ehaplain.    *<The  Jews,  your  majesty."    Who  can  read  Deuteronomy 
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zzviii.,  and  look  abroad  on  that  scattered  people,  who,  as  Byron  says, 
der  witberingly  '*  and  not  feel  that  there  is  an  exact  foretold  chastisement, 
which  is  not  a  mere  lucky  guess  ?  And  who  can  but  see  that  prophecy  now 
being  fulfilled  of  Jerusalem,  "  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled  "  ?  And  who  can  help  observing  the 
claimed  supernatural  revelation  as  appearing,  in  one  nation  alone,  along  a 
certain  line  alone  ?  Mahomet  promulgated  a  revelation,  a  solitary  peak  in 
his  nation's  history  ;  so,  also,  Buddha.  In  Israel  alone  we  have  a  con- 
tinuous religious  development,  a  series  of  supernatural  revelations,  a  sacred 
literature  in  sixty-six  books,  covering  at  least  a  thousand  years,  which  can 
be  consistently  bound  up  together.  Our  author  catches  glimpses  of  this, 
pp.  23,  238,  240,  304,  305,  426  ;  why  does  he  not  ponder  the  reason  for  the 
uniqueness  of  Israel's  religion  ?  Above  all,  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,"  — 
is  not  that  a  supernatural  fact,  that  life  which  is  as  much  above  all  earthly 
lives,  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  as  the  gilded  dome  of  our  State  House  is 
elevated  and  transcendent  and  resplendent  above  the  slate  roofs  of  the  city, 
that  life  which,  studied  by  such  men  as  Bajme  and  Bushnell,  iu  his  famous 
"  Tenth  Chapter,"  shows  such  characteristics  as  *'  forbid  his  possible  classi- 
fication with  men  ;  "  whom  Goethe  and  Rousseau  and  Carlyle  regarded  as 
beyond  humanity  ;  and  of  whom  Napoleon  said  :  "  I  know  men  ;  and  I  tell 
yon  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  man."  Surely  it  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  a  man's  think- 
ing, if  he  starts  out  by  saying,  "  Religion  must  be  treated  as  the  product  of 
human  thought." 

A  second  fatal  flaw  in  this  bell  is  the  unwarranted  and  summary  treatment 
of  the  Biblical  canon.  To  be  sure,  the  author  is  not  original  in  that ;  he  falls 
in  with  some  of  the  audacious  and,  as  we  cannot  but  regard  them,  reckless 
champions  of  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  past  forty  years,  many  of  whom 
are  now  presenting  old  criticism  in  new  forms.  His  view  postdates  Moses 
and  all  the  sacred  literature  by  five  hundred  years  or  more,  and  assumes  the 
non-genuineness  of  much  of  it.  He  holds  also  the  Deutero-Isaiah  notion, 
and  serenely  assumes  all  the  views  of  that  school.  From  this  comes  the  mis- 
nomer of  his  volume,  "  Judaism  and  Christianity."  By  "  Judaism  "  we  are 
accustomed  to  mean  the  '*  religion  of  the  Jews, ".as  shaped  and  perverted 
by  Rabbinism  into  what  it  is  now,  something  very  different  from  Mosaism, 
in  many  respects  its  very  opposite.     (Weill,  "  Moise  et  le  Thalmud.") 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  decry  criticism,  and  of  the  most  searching 
kind.  Cross-examine  the  sacred  writings,  or  any  other  of  our  beliefs,  as 
keenly  as  can  be  done  ;  only  let  it  be  done  fairly,  and  the  results  carefully 
weighed.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  legal  mind,  your  Green- 
leaf,  as  well  as  the  popular  mind  are  agreed  and  right  in  holding  that  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  documents  is  prima  facie,  and  until  proved 
to  the  contrary,  that  which  the  holders  of  the  documents  have  maintained. 
Let  the  fires  of  criticism  be  sevenfold  hotter  ;  we  want  the  abiding  truth. 
Peter  Bayne  expresses  our  feeling :  "  Let  them  be  bold  to  treat  us  as  men. 
Let  them  make  a  clean  sweep  of  our  cherished  ineptitudes.  The  rock  of 
truth  may  be  bare,  but  there  are  Christians  among  as  who  can  believe  it 
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better  to  have  the  foot  nambed  bj  its  oold  hardnew  and  torn  bj  its  tplia- 
tered  ruggeduess,  than  pUced  on  the  softest  carpet  of  faiaehood  ;  naj, 
whose  faiih  is  immovable,  that  its  sur&ce,  barren  at  first  as  the  rock  fonn- 
datiotis  of  the  world,  will  soften  in  rain  and  quicken  in  sunshine,  and  bear 
in  doe  time  the  g^oodly  flower  and  the  golden  grain.  Away  with  falsehood  ; 
let  truth  be  revealed.  Only  let  the  work  be  done  soberly,  avowedly,  delib- 
erately.^ We  do  not  forget  that  the  most  unwarrantable  theories,  like 
those  of  Strauss  and  Wolf,  have  provoked  most  fruitful  inquiry.  Nor  are 
we  forgetful  that  in  the  long,  critical  processes  some  misconceptions  may 
have  rolled  away  like  mists,  only  to  leave  the  mountain  in  clearer  view. 
But  what  we  do  demand  is,  that  these  cross-examiners  shall  not  only  be 
keen  in  sight,  but  also  what  too  often  they  are  not,  judicial  in  estimating 
the  weight  and  the  relation  of  the  facts,  their  proportions  and  perspective. 
The  cautious  Scotch  verdict  is  often  the  best  one,  **  Not  proven."  Above 
all,  men  should  not  build  such  a  volume  as  this  upon  an  unproved  series  of 
assumed  facts.  '*  The  Progress  of  Thought "  —  in  order  to  determine  that, 
we  must  know  the  real  priorities  and  the  real  successions. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck,  and  even  smar-ed  —  amused,  too,  often  —  with 
the  arbitrariness  and  the  peremptoriness  of  men  who  start  novel  theories. 
Much  evidence  for  the  non-genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  sacred 
writings,  is  utterly  uncritical,  while  put  forth  with  learning  and  in  the  name 
of  high  criticism.  But  a  critic,  as  his  name  implies,  is  not  a  mere  sharp  ob- 
server, but  a  kriteSf  — a  '*  judge,''  whose  work,  when  done,  should  deserve  to 
form  part  of  the  enduring  fabric  of  decisions.  Much  of  what  is  given  as 
criticism  is  keen,  but  unjudicial.  Moses  could  not  have  written  thus,  be- 
cause the  law  is  too  carefully  drawn  ;  his  age  was  semi-barbaric,  and  the 
like  allegations.  According  to  this  fashion  of  criticism,  Bryant  must  have 
written  "  Thanatopsis  '*  after  bis  hair  had  grown  white  ;  probably  in  view  of 
his  own  near  departure  ;  it  could  not  have  been  written  when  he  was  only 
eighteen.  Longfellow  could  not  have  composed  the  **  Psalm  of  Life  "  when 
thirty  ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  maturity,  of  long  and  wide  experience  and 
sympathy  with  human  care  and  trouble.  Criticism  as  to  the  period  of  the 
world,  or  of  a  man's  life,  at  which  the  conditions  would  permit  mature 
thought  and  great  plans,  must  proceed  on  other  grounds  than  this.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  attempts  to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  Shakes- 
peare, or  that  Napoleon  never  existed.  About  1795,  Frederick  Augustus 
Wolf  startled  the  literary  world  by  his  theory  that  there  was  no  Homer ; 
but  that  a  group  of  rhapsodists  composed  the  songs  which  some  one  later 
gathered  into  a  connected  poem,  and  ascribed  to  Homer.  Some  men  love 
such  brilliant  novelties  of  speculation  ;  for  ourselves,  we  admire  stars  more 
than  sky-rockets. 

As  to  Moses  and  the  Pentateuch,  his  historic  existence  and  legislative 
greatness  are  not  denied.    Gladstone  weightily  observes,  — 

We  have,  in  the  historic  Moses,  a  gpreat  and  powerful  gnenins,  an  organizing  and 
constructive  mind.  Degenerate  ages  cannot  equip  and  furnish  forth  illustrious 
founders :  at  the  most,  only  names  and  shadows  of  them.    Moses  belongs  to  the 
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olasB  of  natioo-makeTS ;  to  a  oUim  of  men  who  haTe  a  place  by  tliemselyes  in  the 
history  of  politics,  and  who  are  among  the  rarest  phenomena  of  oar  race.  And  he 
stands  in  historic  harmony  with  his  work.  But  we  are  now  sometimes  asked  to 
seyer  the  work  from  the  worker,  and  to  refer  it  to  some  doubtful  and  nameless 
person;  whereas  it  is  surely  obvious  or  probable  that  the  author  of  a  work  so 
wonderful  and  so  far  beyond  example,  so  elaborate  in  its  essential  structure,  could 
hardly  fail  to  associate  his  name  with  it  as  if  written  upon  a  rock  and  with  a  pen 
of  iron.  For,  be  it  recollected,  that  nagae  was  the  seal  and  stamp  of  the  work 
itself. 

The  view  which  sets  aside  Moses'  authorship  of  the  Pentatench,  presents 
many  more  difficulties  than  does  his  authorship.  No  Hebrew,  in  all  the 
times  previous  to  Ezra,  nor  even  he,  nor  any  after  him,  had  such  opportuni- 
ties for  learnuig  and  literary  culture  as  Moses  ;  he  lived  at  the  Golden  Age 
of  Egyptian  literature  ;  and  Brugsch  presents  an  Egyptian  document  similar 
in  development  of  literary  style  and  method  to  that  of  Moses.  Now,  if 
Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  who  did  ?  Where,  among  all  men  of 
Israel,  can  we  find  a  man  capable  of  it,  or  believed  to  be  capable  of  it,  but 
him  ?  This  courtly,  learned,  literary  man,  this  leader  and  lawgiver  of  his 
people,  this  giver  of  the  "  Mosaio-germ,"  as  they  admit,  if  he  did  not  de- 
velop it,  why  did  he  not  ?  Forty  years,  the  years  of  his  maturity,  the  years 
of  the  cousolidation  of  the  nation  under  his  brooding  care,  he  had  in  which  to 
construct  the  Mosaic  system  ;  he  had  every  reason,  if  the  historic  oonditidns 
are  correctly  represented,  to  do  it ;  if  he  did  not,  must  we  not  consider  him 
strangely  derelict,  as  derelict  as  our  Revolutionary  fathers  would  have  been, 
had  they  not  constructed  the  constitution  and  foundations  of  an  infant  na- 
tion ?  Certainly  the  Tabernacle  with  its  Priesthood  is  not  a  growth,  but 
a  creation.  We  discover  Moses,  indeed,  in  the  very  act  of  building  ad- 
ditions to  the  fabric  represented  as  substantially  complete,  as  in  the  case  of 
2ielophehad's  daughters.  If  Moses  did  not  write  about  the  Exodns,  which 
he  led,  why  did  he  not  ?  If  this  wise  lawgiver,  the  **  all-great  Moses,''  as 
Philo  calls  him,  desirous  to  make  a  nation  conscious  of  its  nationality,  did 
not  write  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  unless  it 
were  already  written,  why  did  he  not  ?  If,  furthermore,  this  monotheistic 
lawgiver,  the  whole  might  of  whose  mind  was  bent  on  making  Israel  a  pure 
monotheistic  people,  did  not  write  a  monotheistic  cosmogony,  or  creation 
account,  unless  one  were  already  written,  why  did  he  not  ? 

As  to  two  Isaiahs,  we  must  hold  that  they  are  *'  not  proven  ; "  that  such 
a  phenomenon  would  be  a  well-nigh  or  absolutely  unheard-of  phenomenon 
in  literary  history  ;  that  what  Tholuck  says  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel  and 
John's  Revelation  here  applies,  that  difference  in  style  between  the  same 
person's  performances  at  different  ages  is  not  extraordinary  ;  and  he  in- 
stances the  "  Orators  "  and  **  Annals  "  of  Tacitns,  the  sermons  and  satires 
of  Swift ;  and  Schaff  adds  that  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
—  Schleiermacher's  "Religion"  and  "Dialektik,"  Hegel's  "Logik"  and 
".Ssthetik,"  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Goethe's  "Faust;"  Carlyle's 
"  Life  of  Schiller  "  and  "  Latter  Day  Pamphlets." 
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Let  DO  one  now  imagine  that  this  Tolnme  is  andevoat  or  ralneless.  It 
contains  a  vast  deal  of  patient,  conscientious  study  and  thought.  It  con- 
tains many  passages  which  minister  to  our  religious  life,  some  which  thrill 
us  like  the  sentences  of  **  £cce  Homo  **  or  the  outbursts  of  K^nan.  The  vol- 
ume seems  admirably  laid  out,  on  the  whole  ;  after  the  Introduction,  and 
the  first  chapter  on  "  The  Literature,"  these  topics  are  next  treated,  with 
great  fullness  and  detail :  "  The  Doctrine  of  God  ;  "  <*  Subordinate  Supei^ 
natural  Beings  ; "  "  Man  ;  "  "  Ethics  ;*'  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  ; "  "  Eschar 
tology  ; "  with  a  concluding  chapter,  *<  Relation  of  Jesus  to  Christianity.'' 
The  '* Index  of  Citations"  contains  eight  pages;  the  ''Subject  Index," 
twelve. 

The  diction  of  this  writer  we  find  scholarly,  clear,  charming  ;  it  has  a  flow 
which  irresistibly  bears  one  on  ;  its  golden  sands  of  detail  of  thought  and 
learning  make  it  seem  sufiBciently  Pactoltan  ;  we  felt  forced  to  read  the 
Tolume  by  sentences  rather  than  by  pages.  But  he  sometimes  passes  at 
once  from  clear  fact  or  sterling  sense  into  some  extraordinarily  reckless 
statement.  We  listen  enchanted,  as  one  listens  with  a  sort  of  fascination  to 
the  regular,  unswerving  ticking  of  a  watch,  true  to  the  second  and  to  the 
eternal  sun,  when,  to  our  dismay,  he  "  jumps  "  in  a  manner  unaccountable, 
as  in  these  specimens  :  '*  Jesus  apparently  began  his  career  as  a  disciple  of 
John,"  of  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  but  every  fact  stated 
militates  against  it ;  "  He  began  his  own  preaching  after  John's  arrest ;  and 
it  was  in  prison  that  John's  attention  was  for  the  first  time  directed  to  the 
work  of  the  new  teacher.'*  How  could  such  a  scholar  as  wrote  some  of  this 
book  make  such  a  reckless  statement  ?  *'  The  expiation  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement  was  of  a  purely  national  character,  and  could  have  had  no  bearing 
on  individual  sins,"  with  which  compare  Lev.  xxiii.  29,  30.  "  This  discourse 
(Matt,  xxiv.)  must  have  been  composed  or  finally  redacted  about  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  holy  city."  "  With  such  evidence  as  lies  before  us,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Jesus  did  not  claim,  in  thought  or  in  word, 
to  other  than  human  nature  or  power."  "  Whether  Jesus  himself  claimed  to 
perform  miracles,  the  data,  as  it  seems  to  me,  do  not  enable  us  to  decide." 
Yet  he  claimed  to  lay  down  and  retake  his  life,  presented  his  miracles  to 
John  Baptist^s  disciples  as  evidential  of  who  and  what  He  was  ;  and  even 
the  Jews  have  never  denied,  in  the  "  Talmud  "  or  the  "  Toledoth  Jeshu,"  that 
"  Jeshu  chisheph  (Jesus)  performed  magical  deeds."  Satan  is  **  a  servant 
of  Yahwe  (Jehovah),  though  an  enemy  of  Yahwe's  friends  ; "  "  the  Fifty- 
first  Psalm  is  apparently  a  cry  out  of  the  time  of  the  Exile  ;  "  "  the  Tom 
was  originally  the  divine  word  which  came  to  the  prophets."  **  Did  he 
(Moses)  regard  the  godlike  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  as  a  misfortune, 
and  the  desire  for  it  as  a  crime  ?  "  All  these  astonishing  statements  remind 
us  how  Professor  Sophocles  would  sometimes  remark  in  his  dry  way,  with 
a  drawl  as  delightful  and  effective  as  Speaker  Reed's,  "  If  the  facts  do  not 
agree  toith  the  theory ^  so  much  the  worse  for  the  fads, ^^ 

Some  of  Toy's  analyses  and  syntheses  of  facts  on  a  given  topic  are  re- 
markably succinct,  clear,  comprehensive :  his  Scriptural  account  of  Satan, 
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for  instance,  p.  163 ;  also  his  synthesis  of  the  Biblical  ideas  of  the  '*  de- 
mons," p.  170. 

Many  of  his  judgnnents,  when  not  warped  by  the  theories  before  adverted 
to,  are  extraordinarily  and  even  unexpectedly  independent,  sound  and  sure, 
and  clearly  and  succinctly  delivered.  Such  is  his  judgment  that  the  temp- 
tation of  Eve  was  not  some  unknown  and  occult  incitement  to  passion,  but 
the  plain  appeal  to  ambition,  mostly,  as  the  face  of  Scripture  narrates, 
p.  203 ;  that  the  demoniacs  are  distinguished  from  the  sick,  in  the  New 
Testament,  170  ;  that  El  Oibhor  means  the  "  Mighty  God,"  317  ;  that  John 
Baptist  is  like  Elijah,  334  ;  Paul's  dealing  with  Circumcision,  268  ;  that  the 
Scripture  doctrine  is  that  punishment  is  endless,  407  ;  that  annihilation  can- 
not be  taught  from  the  New  Testament,  511 ;  that  probation  after  death  is 
scripturally  untenable,  411,  412  ;  that  '*  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  an 
Essene  must  be  pronounced  baseless,  and  even  bizarre." 

Some  passages  are  very  profitable  reading,  as  Philo  on  the  Logos,  103- 
121 ;  the  New  Testament  representation  of  sin,  206-209,  220  ;  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Light-doctrine,  283,  284;  the  New  Testament  ethics,  as 
compared  with  Judaism,  294,  295  ;  the  Jewish-Christian  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  414  ;  "  It  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  etc.,  417  ;  salvation, 
428  ;  and  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  Christianity,  483. 

Mostly  or  wholly  superb  are  these  passages — we  regret  that  space  does 
not  allow  citation  :  the  nature  of  sin,  193  ;  Psalm  li.  187  ;  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  sin,  183  ;  new  birth,  182  ;  Paul's  theory  of  salvation,  273-281 ; 
"  self-perfection  considered  in  the  New  Testament  as  moral  union  with  Grod 
as  the  moral  ideal,"  299  ;  the  atonement  of  Christ,  290  ;  the  power  of  Christ, 
433,  434  ;  and  the  final  sentence  of  the  discussion,  433  and  435« 

We  think  we  must  snatch  space  to  present  two  of  these  passages.  One 
is  Paul's  account  of  the  new  life  in  the  soul,  which,  although  Toy  does  not 
fully  accept,  he  states  thus  worthily  :  — 

''  Paul  does  not  develop  in  detail  the  way  in  which  this  transformation  of  soul 
is  accomplished^  but  we  may  gather  his  idea  with  sufficient  distinctness  from  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  the  CorinthianSf  and  the  Romans.  In  the  first  place, 
faith  for  him  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  belief  that  Jesns  of  Nazareth  is  the  Mes- 
nah  and  the  ISavionr.  It  is  a  confiding,  loving  attitude  of  the  soul  toward  God  and 
Christ,  a  completely  sympathetic  acceptance  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  object 
not  only  of  affectionate  reverence,  but  also  of  intimate  communion,  whence  results 
an  appropriadcm  of  and  assimilation  to  the  Divine  nature.'*  (Qal.  iii.  27 ;  Rom. 
vi.  5.)  *^  It  is  clear,  from  the  Apostle's  description  of  his  own  experience  (as  in 
Rom.  vii.),  that  he  conceived  of  it  on  the  human  side  as  a  radical  psychological 
process,  the  basis  of  which  was  desire  to  be  free  from  the  mastery  of  sin,  and  the 
culmination  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  hearty  and  intimate  friendship 
with  God.  It  is  here  that  Paul  shows  his  deep  insight  into  human  nature.'*  **  It 
was  the  power  of  an  ideal  to  which  Paul  appealed.  His  experience  and  his  re- 
flection led  him  to  see  that  the  mightiest  instrument  for  the  transformation  of 
character  was  the  hearty  devotion  of  the  soul  to  a  supreme  model  of  truth  and 
holiness ;  and  so  he  trusts  confidentiy  to  the  power  of  faith  to  reorganize  and  per- 
feet  niau^s  nature.    This  is  the  highest  development  of  the  individual,  when  he  is 
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fHot^wA.  not  by  >  let  of  aAwta  rwlai^lmt  Vy  kk  lo^  for  —  ofcj^et  wliiA  iaalBifai 
in  Itself  all  good,"  pp.  277,  278. 

**  We  may  som  «p  Paol*a  doctriaa  of  mtib^  rigliteoMiBeai  aa  foOowa :  ita  lagal 
eonditaoB  is  the  aacrifieial  death  of  Jeans  Chriat ;  ita  ethical  eoatent  is  the  penooal 
righteouaneas  of  Chriat ;  its  aouroe  is  the  power  of  the  living,  glovified  Christ  oom- 
nutted  to  Him  by  Qod,  and  exercised  through  the  spirit ;  its  hnmaa  ooaditioa  ia 
the  homble  and  grateful  reeogDitio&  of  Jeans  wm  the  perfect  ideal,  throng  whose 
pceaenoe  the  sool  is  transfornied.^ 

As  Toy  is  laying  down  his  oftrs,  he  says  with  a  deTont  glow :  — 

*'  The  Tariety  and  TiTidneaa  ol  theae  porliaiUirea  of  Jeaoa,  the  aetiTity  and  •»> 
thoaiasm  of  thoogbt  they  show,  is  an  indication  of  his  woaderf  ol  power.  Hia  per- 
aoo  asrimilated  all  the  elementa  of  thought  of  the  time.  In  whaterer  drcle  hia 
name  made  ita  appearance,  it  there  became  the  controlling  factor..  He  repre- 
aented  pnrity  and  salration,  and  arooad  Uim  as  a  centre  all  systems  of  life  and  of 
the  nmrerse  arranged  themselTes.  The  church  in  expanding  and  embellishing 
hia  theology  still  made  Him  the  essence  of  her  theology.  With  all  the  variations 
in  other  points,  she  beld  fast  to  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  exalted  Safionr. 
SalTation  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  person,*'  p.  433. 

**  In  all  this  freedom  of  movement  the  person  of  Jesus  has  maintained  its  place 
as  the  centre  of  religious,  life.  Whatever  the  particular  construction  of  the  the- 
ology, whether  He  be  regarded  as  substantially  Divine  or  only  as  a  profoundly  in- 
spired man,  whether  his  death  or  his  life  be  most  emphasised,  whether  church  or 
Bible  be  accepted  as  infallible  gruide,  He  is  ever  the  leader  and  model  of  religioaa 
experience.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  fundamental  truths  whieh 
He  announced  are  as  new  as  they  were  in  his  time,  and  that  He  alone  is  in  the 
bluest  sense  the  founder  of  Christianity.'' 

Several  Christological  considerations  connected  with  the  Tolnme  mart 
conclude  onr  review. 

Jemis  cannot  he  regarded  as  the  mere  evolution  of  his  time  or  even  of  aU  the 
past  It  is  trne  He  came  in  the  '*  fullness  of  time  ;"  He  is  in  place  in  his 
time  ;  but  He  is  unique.  *'  It  cannot  be  considered  an  accident  that  Jesns 
of  Nazareth  and  Hillel  stand  historically  so  near  together,"  p.  266.  Hillel 
gave  an  expansion  to  Jewish  legalism  of  his  time,  as  contrasted  with  Sham- 
mai ;  there  are  two  or  three  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  liberality,  gentle- 
ness, and  patience  ;  there  is  his  famous  negative  statement,  the  Silver  Role 
we  might  call  it,  *'  What  is  hateful  to  yon,  do  not  to  your  associate  ; "  he 
has  three  or  fonr  original  apothegms  in  the  **  Pirke  Avoth."  But  Hillel  is 
utterly  wanting  in  any  such  exhibition  of  God  as  reaching  out  to  save  mas, 
as  is  seen  in  Jesus.  As  our  studies  in  the  Talmud  have  led  us  to  conclude, 
Jesus  must  have  been  synchronous  with  Hillel,  as  facts  show,  but  He  is  as 
unlike  any  Talmud  sage,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  is  unlike  the  surrounding 
ocean. 

The  miraculous  exists  in  all  the  records  of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  from  Moses 
to  Christ  This  Yolume  ignores  this  succession  of  miraculous  facts.  The 
progress,  in  character,  of  the  miraculous  from  the  rod  of  Moses  to  Christ's 
thirty  and  more  recorded  miracles,  would  be  a  study.  The  incarnation,  the 
cmcifizion,  with  its  supernatural   meaning,  and  the  resurrectiou,  thoogh 
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ignored  by  Toy,  will  always  seem  essential  in  Christ's  life.    Trenoh's  word 
stands  as  good  sense :  — 

**  Miracles  belong  to  the  very  idea  of  a  Redeemer,  which  wonld  remain  most 
incomplete  without  them.  We  ooold  not  onrselTes,  without  having  that  idea  in- 
finitely weakened  and  impoverished,  conceiTe  of  Him  as  not  doing  such  works ;  and 
those  to  whom  we  presented  Him  might  make  answer,  *  Strange  that  one  should 
come  to  deliver  men  from  the  bondage  of  nature,  which  was  crushing  them,  and 
yet  himself  have  been  subject  to  its  heaviest  laws,  —  himself  wonderful,  and  yet 
his  appearance  accompanied  by  no  analogous  wonders  in  nature,  —  claiming  to  be 
the  Life,  and  yet  himself  helpless  in  the  encounter  with  death ;  however  much  He 
promised  in  word,  never  realizing  any  part  of  his  promises  in  deed,  giving  nothing 
in  hand,  no  first  fruits  of  power,  no  pledge  of  grater  things  to  come/  They 
wonld  have  a  right  to  ask,  *  Why  did  He  gfive  nosig^  that  He  came  to  connect  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  world  ?  Why  did  He  nothing  to  break  the  yoke  of  cus- 
tom and  experience,  nothing  to  show  men  that  the  constitution  which  He  pretended 
to  reveal  has  a  true  foundation  ?  *  And  who  would  not  feel  that  they  had  right  in 
this,  that  a  Saviour  who  so  bore  himself  during  his  earthly  life,  and  his  actual  daily 
encounter  with  evil,  would  have  been  felt  to  be  no  Saviour  ?  that  He  must  needs 
show  himself,  if  He  were  to  meet  the  wants  of  men,  mighty  not  only  in  word  but 
in  work  ?  When  wS  object  to  the  use  that  has  often  been  made  of  Uiese  works,  it 
18  only  because  they  have  been  forcibly  severed  from  the  whole  complex  of  Christ's 
life  and  doctrine." 

If  Moses  behaved  himself  as  a  servant  in  the  house,  Christ  as  a  son  in  his 
own  house. 

The  doctrine  of  mediation  has  a  progression  in  the  Divine  revelation,  through- 
oui  its  course.  It  is  exhibited  in  Moses  as  prophet,  in  Aaron  as  priest. 
Christ  is  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  There  is  this  threefold  mediation. 
Toy  supposes  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be  a  mediator,  by  which  he  means  an 
atoning  mediator.  Yet  Christ  says,  **  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  But  Christ  is  also  a  mediator  between  God  and  man  when  He  Says, 
**  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father."  Some  suppose  there  is  no  mediator  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  because  it  does  not  close,  **  For  Christ's  sake."  But  the 
very  name,  **  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  discloses  the  mediator  Jesus,  as  He  stands 
before  us,  informing  our  finite  ignorance  how  to  pray.  Toy  says  :  **  Jesus 
brings  the  soul  face  to  face  with  Grod  ;  Paul  interposes  the  person  of  the 
Christ  as  reconciler."  But  Jesus  says  :  ''  He  that  seeth  me  hath  seen  the 
Father  ;  how  then  sayest  thou  '  Show  us  the  Father  ? '  " 

The  religious  perfection  of  man  was  considered,  from  Afotes  to  Christ,  as  con- 
sisting in  life  with  God.  We  do  not  quite  understand  Toy,  yet  he  makes  on 
the  whole,  on  us,  the  impression  that  life  like  God  is  the  highest  ideal.  "  God, 
the  moral  ideal,  as  objective  law  and  aim,"  p.  287.  He  sometimes  seems 
to  say  more,  pp.  290,  240  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  **  similarity  to  God  " 
is  superlative  ethical  perfection.  But  we  understand  Toy  to  go  no  farther. 
The  course  of  Divine  revelation,  from  Adam  who  communed  with  his  Maker, 
to  Aaron  with  whom  God  communed  from  off  the  mercy-seat,  to  Christ  and 
his  disciples,  makes  man  to  be  religiously  complete  only  when  he  lives  with 
God  as  well  as  like  Him.     Man  may  be  conceived  to  have  the  ^  geaesb  **  im 
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his  own  mind,  of  likeness  to  God  ;  bat  reconciliation  and  life  with  (rod  i 
sitates  a  revelation.  But  tliis  life  with  God  culminates  in  the  GospeL  "  As 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  Grod." 
"  We  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father." 
And  the  crown  of  Jesus'  own  manhood  was  that  he  lived  with  his  Father, 
and  was  like  Him. 

We  Lty  down  this  volume  with  an  unusual  personal  feeling  towards  the 
author,  whom  yet  we  have  never  seen.  We  want  him  to  write  something 
along  these  lines  which  shall  be  wholly  noble  and  sound,  as  many  parts  of 
this  book  are,  and  not,  as  this  is  now,  '*  part  iron  and  part  clay."  Professor 
Toy  is  not  too  old  to  reconsider  and  revise  his  fundamental  view  as  to  na- 
ture and  the  supernatural  in  the  Hebrew  religion.  We  devoutly  vdsh  he 
would  do  so.  If  he  will  recognize  what  the  religion  of  Israel  is  from  Moees 
to  Christ,  or  that  it  is  God  in  Israel  from  Moses  to  Christ,  he  has  the  mental 
requisites  and  charm  of  presentation  which  will  mould  a  bell  worthy  of  a 
Schiller's  praise,  whose  resounding  will  never  cease.  If  he  will  "  hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star,"  he  will  rise  and  abide  among  the  stars. 

y^nx  C.  Wood. 

The  Abiding  Sabbath.     By  Rev.  George    Elliott,  D.  D.  (Fletcher 

Prize.)     American  Tract  Society,  New  York.     12mo,  pp.  280.     $1.25. 
The  Lord's  Day.     By  Rev.  A.  E.  Waffle.     American  Sunday  School 

Union  (81,000  Prize),  Philadelphia,  Pa.     12mo,  pp.  419.     31.25. 
Four  Prize  Essays  on  the  Sabbath.    By  Rev.  Thomas   Habolton, 

Rev.  Will  C.  Wood,  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.  D.,  and  "  A  Member  of  the 

College  of  Justice  "  (Edinburgh).    James  Gemmel,  Edinburgh.     Sold  by 

Ward  &  Drunmiond,  New  York.     8vo,  pp.  600.     82. 

These  six  prize  essays,  three  American,  three  British,  were  drawn  from 
men  rich  in  thought  by  men  rich  in  money  and  wise  in  its  investment 
There  are  but  two  faults  in  any  of  these  essays  that  seem  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  essay  of  Rev.  Will  C.  Wood,  otherwise  strong,  weakens  its 
case,  and  hurts  its  cause  by  tying  Sabbath  observance  to  millenarian  fancies. 
On  p.  25,  he  says  in  italics  :  "  The  seventh  day  represents  the  millennium,  btU 
the  resurrection  day  ['  the  eighth  day  which  is  also  the  first ']  secures  and  rep- 
resents that  which  is  Just  beyond  the  millennium,  which  is  heaven.''^  Hence 
his  essay  is  called  "  Heaven  Once  a  Week."  Both  in  writing  and  speaking, 
the  advocates  of  Sabbath  reform  should  avoid  all  needlessly  divisive  issues 
and  uncertain  speculations. 

The  other  fault  is  the  attempt  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton  to  make  Matt, 
xxiv.  20,  "  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  winter  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day," 
prove  that  Christ  called  the  then  future  Lord's  Day  "  the  Sabbath,"  —  a  bad 
instance  of  weakening  a  strong  case  by  overstatement.  The  only  argument 
offered  is  that  otherwise  **  it  makes  Christ  speak  of  his  disciples  as  being 
Jews  forty  years  after  his  death."  But  this  proves  nothing  to  those  who 
most  actively  controvert  the  change  of  day,  for  these  seventh-day  Chris- 
tians keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath  eighteen  and  a  half  centuries  after  his  death. 
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The  '<  Fonr  Prize  Essays  on  the  Sabbath  "  all  agree  in  rejecting  as  not 
proven  the  theory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  and  Rev.  James  Johnston,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  set  back  one  day  at  the  Exodus.  The  strongest  reply  is  that 
of  the  last  essay  in  its  third  chapter.  The  theory  referred  to  has  never  had 
any  value  except  negatively  as  one  of  the  many  things  that  must  be  dis- 
proved by  those  who  make  a  fetich  of  Saturday.  They  must  show  that  the 
Saturday  of  this  week  and  of  this  place  is  the  exact  successor  of  the  orig- 
inal Sabbath  of  Adam,  and  that  it  is  the  only  "  seventh  day  "  to  which  the 
fourth  commandment  can  apply,  and  that  the  Lord's  Day  observed  in  the 
early  church  as  the  successor  of  the  Sabbath,  and  recognized  as  such  by 
the  friendly  Constantine,  was  so  observed  without  Divine  approval. 

What  is  advocated,  and  what  is  opposed  in  all  these  essays,  and,  it  might 
be  added,  in  all  the  ten  books  by  evangelical  authors  issued  in  the  last  five 
years,  may  be  thus  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Orr's  essay  :  — 

The  views  which  we  oppose  are  the  three  f ollowiiig :  — 

1.  That  there  is  no  Divine  institute  in  the  matter,  but  that  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  Day  of  Rest,  must  be  based,  like  any  other  human  institution,  solely 
on  considerations  of  humanity,  or  of  expediency. 

In  opposition  to  this,  we  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  institute  of  God, 
clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  resting,  therefore,  on  a  basis  of  Divine  Law. 

2.  That  the  Sabbath  in  tiie  Old  Testament  is  a  purely  Jewish  institution,  taking 
its  origin  at  Sinai,  or  a  few  weeks  earlier,  at  the  giving  of  manna  in  the  wilder- 


In  opposition  to  this,  we  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  primeval  institution, 
appointed  in  Eden,  desig^ned  for  man  as  such,  and  needed  for  his  mental,  moral, 
and  religions,  as  well  as  for  his  physical,  gfood. 

8.  That  the  Sabbath,  as  a  Jewish  institution,  ended  with  the  Dispensation  of 
Moses,  and  that  the  Lord^s  Day  is  a  distinct  institution,  having  no  connection  with 
the  former,  but  resting  on  some  basis  of  its  own  —  the  command  of  Christ  or  his 
Aposties,  apostolic  practice,  or  the  authority  of  the  ohnroh. 

In  opposition  to  this,  we  maintain  that  the  Lord^s  Day  of  the  Christian  ohnroh 
is  the  New  Testament  representative  of  the  Sabbath  of  Creation  and  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  comes  under  the  law  of  Sabbath  observance  laid  down  in  the 
Decalogue- 

We  maintain,  in  short,  that  the  Sabbath  is  of  primeval  origin,  of  moral  char- 
acter, of  perpetual  oblig^on,  and  that  its  New  Testament  representative  is  the 
Lord^s  Day. 

We  shall  best  serve  our  readers  by  g^nping  onr  extracts  from  all  these 
essays  under  chronological  topics  of  onr  own. 

THB  SABBATH  OLDEB  THAN  THB   DBCAIiOOUB  AKD  THE  JEWS. 

Take  the  other  Edenic  ordinance,  marriag^e  —  how  could  we  tell,  on  Paley*s  prin- 
ciples, that  it  was  instituted  in  Eden  ?  The  acconnt  g^i^^n  of  its  institution  may 
be  proleptical  as  well  as  that  given  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  No  history 
could  stand  if  subjected  to  such  treatment.  .  .  .  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot  prefaces  his 
translation  of  the  Fifth  (Assyrian)  Tablet  with  this  note :  "  The  Fifth  Tablet  is 
very  important  because  it  clearly  affirms,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath  was  coeval  with  Creation.''    Professor  Sayoe  has  published  a  similar  opin- 
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Km.  .  .  .  God  the  Creator,  wlio  wmugbi  during  ihc  periods,  rated  doriag  tiM 
eerentli  period,  mad,  ee  we  h«Te  no  eridenoe  whateTer  that  He  reeommeseed  his 
work  of  ereatioa,  —  as,  on  the  eootnuy,  man  seems  to  be  the  last  f  onned  dt  ewt^ 
tains,  —  Qod  may  be  resting  stilL  The  presumption  is  strong^  that  his  Sabbath  is 
an  extended  period,  not  a  natoral  daj,  and  that  the  work  of  Redemption  is  his 
Sabbath-day  work.  And  so  I  cannot  see  that  it  in  the  least  interferes  with  the 
itttegn^ty  of  the  reason  rendered  to  read  it  as  follows :  Wcnk  dnring  six  periods 
and  rest  on  the  seventh ;  for  in  six  periods  the  Lord  ereated  the  heaTens  sod  the 
earth,  and  in  the  seTenth  period  He  rested.  ...  In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others  in 
which  man  can  be  an  imitator  of  God,  the  imitation  [is]  a  miniature  one.  .  .  . 
The  adTocates  of  the  Dominical  theory  hold  that  example  is  the  charter  of  the 
day.  yfhj  should  they  lay  such  stress  on  the  example  of  the  Master  and  his 
Apostles  after  the  Resnrrection,  and  refuse  all  weight  and  significance  to  the 
example  of  the  Dirine  Being  after  creation  ?  ...  In  addition  to  resting  on  that 
first  Sabbath,  the  Creator  "■  blessed,"  constitnted  it  a  rehide  of  bleanng  to  mam- 
kind,  and  **  sanctified,"  set  it  apart  to  a  holy  ose.  —  Hawalton, 

Even  could  it  be  shown,  which  it  cannot,  that  the  patriarchs  did  md  obserre  any 
stated  days  of  worship,  this  would  not  overthrow  the  testimony  in  Genesis  ii.,  any 
more  than  their  admitted  polygamy  orerthrows  the  primeral  institntioo  of  mar- 
riage. ...  On  the  snpposition  that  tho  days  of  creation  were  lengthened  periods, 
God's  seventh  day  was  not  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  at  all,  and  the  week  for 
man  began  absolutely  with  the  day  which  God  sanctified  and  blessed.  ^  SeTenth," 
in  this  case,  means  only  seventh  in  proportion,  or  as  commemoratare  of  God's 
serenth-day  rest ;  it  does  not  imply  that  the  day  termed  seventh  was  not  properly 
man*s  first  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  inherent  incredibility  in  the  theory,  sup- 
ported by  many  learned  writers,  that,  in  the  way  of  reckoning  among  the  patri- 
archs, it  was  the  first  day  of  the  week  which  was  kept  holy.  .  .  .  The  difficulty 
felt  on  this  theory,  that  it  seems  to  introduce  an  equivocal  use  of  the  word  "  day  " 
into  the  fundamental  text  in  Genesis,  God's  day  being  a  long-continuing  period, 
but  man*s  day  an  ordinary  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  met  by  pointing 
out  that,  even  in  the  latter  case,  "  day  "  is  used  in  a  certain  generic  sense.  It  is 
not  one  solitary  day  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  beginning  of  man's  history  which 
God  blessed  and  sanctified,  but  each  successive  seventh  day  in  all  the  ages  of 
man's  existence.  It  needs,  as  it  were,  all  man's  recurring  Sabbaths  to  equate  in  this 
passage  with  God's  one  Sabbath.  The  representation  in  Gen.  iL  4  is  simply  that  of 
a  great  week  of  work,  and  no  information  is  given,  absolutely,  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  week,  or  of  the  days  which  compose  it.  The  object  is  to  bring  God's  work, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  line  with  man's,  with  the  riew  of  setting  an  example ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  scale  of  duration  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same.  Just  as 
we  can  speak  of  '*  degpree  **  in  geography,  meaning  at  one  time  the  extensive  seo- 
tion  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  at  another,  the  tiny  section  which  represents  this 
on  a  map,  so  we  can  speak  at  one  time  of  Gk>d's  day,  and  at  another,  of  man's.  — 
Orr, 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  first  grand  idea  of  the  Sabbath,  that  it  b  the  period 
when  God,  having  made  his  vast  preparations  to  make  a  home  for  man,  and  a 
world,  a  universe  which  should  fitly  display  his  love  and  wisdom  to  man,  and  hay- 
ing introduced  man  into  the  world,  paused  and  sought  the  fruition  of  his  labors  in 
imparting  himself  to  man.  All  the  creative  and  formative  activities  have  ceased, 
or  largely  so;  and  now,  in  this  after-age,  God  is  occupying  himself  with  that 
which  is  his  life  and  joy,  the  imparting  of  himself  to  his  children.    We  there- 
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fore  regard  as  iihe  firat  Sabbatih  to  be  set  before  the  thougbt,  the  present  period  of 
the  world's  existence,  in  which,  by  God's  pUui,  He  was  no  more  to  oconpy  himself 
with  azoic  rocks,  and  senseless  saurians,  and  decaying  carboniferous  forests,  but 
would  deyote  himself  in  this  yast  and  amply  furnished  world  He  had  constructed 
for  them,  to  loving  his  children  and  being  loyed  by  them.  This  is  the  seyenth 
day  and  God^s  rest.  .  .  .  **  And  God  blessed  the  seyenth  day  (man's)  and  sancti- 
fied it ;  because  that  in  his  own  seventh  day  He  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  God  created  and  made."  ...  It  is  hardly  possible  that  we  can  be  wrong  in 
tracing  the  establishment  of  this  septenary  period  [the  **  week  "]  far  beyond  Laban 
the  materialistic  and  gross,  even  back  at  least  to  Nahor,  his  great  grandfather, 
who  was  brother  to  Abraham.  If,  in  addition,  we  suppose  this  word  37!l3tC?>  ^^ 
weeky  to  have  been  well  known  to  Jacob  in  his  father's  home,  then  it  would  nat- 
urally be  traced  back  to  Abraham.  And  having  traced  it  thus  far,  to  about  1990 
B.  o.,  or  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  Moses,  we  can  hardly  stop  there. 
Abraham  was  bom  about  1946  Anno  Mundi;  and  at  this  time  there  were  still  liv- 
ing Terah,  Reu,  Peleg,  Eber,  Salah,  Arphaxad,  and,  what  is  startling,  Shem,  and 
even  Noah  himself.  Noah  died  2001  A.  m.,  so  that  Abraham  lived  contemporane- 
ously with  him  during  sixty  years.  Coming  now  to  Noah,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
his  employment  of  septenary  periods.  Seth,  indeed,  died  only  fourteen  years 
before  Noah  was  bom,  and  Adam  had  been  dead  only  a  little  over  one  hundred 
years.  But  Methuselah  his  gfrandf ather,  whom  Noah  knew  for  about  six  hundred 
years,  had  been  contemporary  with  Adam  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  — 
Wood. 

The  Sabbath  shares  with  marriage  the  glory  of  being  the  sole  relics  saved  to 
the  fallen  race  from  their  lost  paradise.  These  two  fair  and  fragrant  roses  man 
bore  with  him  from  the  blighted  bliss  of  Eden.  —  Elliott. 

Dr.  Elliott's  book  abounds  in  such  eloquent  passages,  several  of  which  I 
have  quoted  in  my  pamphlet  on  **  Sabbath  Reform.'* 

THE  UNTVERSAL  SABBATH  OF  THE  FOUBTH  OOMMAKDMBNT. 

Some  have  thoughtlessly  drawn  an  argument  against  the  present  binding  nature 
of  the  Decalogue  from  the  words  of  the  preface :  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  that 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  They  say, 
**  We  were  never  in  either  the  land  of  Egypt  or  the  house  of  bondage  —  what 
therefore  can  we  have  to  do  with  a  law  which  begins  thus  ?  "  Now  this  argument 
either  proves  too  much  or  too  little.  If  the  commandments  bind  none  but  those 
literally  brought  up  out  of  Eg^pt,  then  they  did  not  bind  even  all  the  Jews,  but 
only  the  generation  of  the  Exodus.  .  .  .  We  observe  that  much  error  has  arisen 
from  the  confounding  of  "  law  "  and  **  covenant."  At  Sinai  God  made  a  covenant 
with  Israel,  or,  to  speak  with  stricter  correctness,  He  renewed  the  covenant  which 
He  had  made  long  previously  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  That  covenant 
He  founded  on  his  law,  which,  for  clearer  understanding,  He  formally  recited  in 
a  summary  form  in  the  Decalogue.  Now  the  Decalogue  was  not  the  covenant. 
It  was  its  basis,  not  itself.  God  would  have  Israel  to  know  the  terras  on  which  He 
would  bless  thetn  and  be  their  God.  Those  terms  were  —  a  kept  law.  That  cove- 
nant with  Israel  is  now  abrogated.  It  is  done  away  in  Christ.  But  the  abrogation 
of  the  covenant  does  not  abrogate  the  law.  That  law  existed  before  the  covenant, 
and,  as  it  had  a  separate  and  independent  existence  before  it,  so  it  had  a  separate 
and  independent  existence  still,  though  the  covenant  no  longer  exists.  —  HamiiUnL 
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The  Sabbftth  u  a  sign  from  a  preTioas  reasoa,  at  when  aa  EaglklimaB  floats  kia 
flag  c»  the  Queen's  hirthdayf  or  the  Ameriean  on  Independenee  day,  that  u  a  ngm 
of  their  nationality  and  loyalty.  Bnt  the  gronad  why  those  days  rather  than 
others  become  a  «i'^  is  in  the  events  they  coounemorate.  God  called  his  cbosea 
people  to  obeerre  the  serenth  day,  by  perpetual  statute ;  in  so  honoring  them  that 
they  should  obeerre  and  promulgate  the  Sbfabbath,  it  was  a  sign  that  He  had  chosen 
and  sanctified  them ;  in  their  obserring  it,  there  was  a  sign  that  they  stood  to  the 
eoTenant  to  be  his  people.  But  the  choice  of  this  day  as  a  sign  between  them 
was  not  arbitrary,  but  was  g^unded  in  the  great  Sabbatic  rest  of  God,  imparted 
to  man,  to  be  kept  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  are  his.  —  Wood. 

The  mind  of  God  in  this  matter  is  dearly  revealed  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
The  will  of  God  is  there  revealed,  not  only  that  the  laraelitiah  nation,  but  that  all 
nations,  should  keep  every  seventh  day  holy ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  one  day 
after  every  six.  .  .  .  Therefore  by  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  there 
is  no  change  from  the  Fourth  Command ;  but  the  change  is  from  another  law, 
which  determined  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  working  days. — Jonathan 
Edwards's  Works,  viii.  Serm.  26,  quoted  6y  Wood. 

The  able  writer  of  the  article  '*  Sabbath  "  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,** 
thinks  the  argument  for  a  primeval  Sabbath  ^*  precarious,"  but  has  no  doubt  from 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  ground  on  which  the  Commandment  is  placed  in 
Exodus  that  the  Sabbath  is  intended  as  an  institute  for  all.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  the 
Decalogue  is  a  code  of  universal  human  duty,  it  might  be  argued  either,  that  if  the 
Sabbath  is  primeval,  it  would  be  likely  to  find  a  place  in  this  code ;  or,  conversely, 
that  since  it  is  found  in  this  code,  it  must  be  an  institution  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  man's  history.  Both  arguments  are  in*  favor  of  the  institution  at  Crea- 
tion. .  .  .  What  formerly  appeared  as  boon,  gift,  privilege,  rather  than  as  com- 
mandment, now,  in  accordance  with  the  severer  attitude  which  man's  ^n  compels 
God  to  take  up  toward  him,  appears  as  law  —  is  couched  in  the  form  of  the  im- 
perative. .  .  .  Works  of  mercy,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  among  the  works  to 
which  the  prohibition,  even  in  its  letter,  applies.  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  positive  duties  of  the  day  embraced  in  the  command  to  keep  it 
holy.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Conomandment  proves  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  of  one 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  law,  by  the  fact  that  without  it  obedience  to  the  remain- 
ing precepts  could  not  long  be  maintained.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show 
the  truth  of  this.  The  Sabbath,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Decalogue,  is  guard- 
ian at  once  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  and  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
men.  —  Or. 

This  importance  [of  the  Fourth  Commandment]  is  indicated  in  a  Tariety  of 
ways:  (1)  By  the  awful  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  and  glory  which  ao- 
oompanied  the  promulgation  of  the  law  on  Sinai  (2)  By  the  form  in  which  the 
oommand  to  observe  it  was  given.  We  have  already  noticed  its  minuteness  and 
length  as  bringing  it  into  contrast  with  the  others.  It  was  also  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  being  affirmative  in  its  form.  (3)  By  the  events  with  which  the 
command  was  associated.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  was  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (4)  By  the  number  of  times  the  oommand  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy  is 
repeated.  In  the  law  given  by  Moses  it  occurs  not  less  than  eight  times.  No 
other  command  except  the  first  —  that  prohibiting  idolatry  —  is  thus  emphasised. 
(5)  By  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  (6)  By  the  prom- 
inence which  is  given  to  it,  in  the  reproof  and  instruction  of  the  ref ormen  and 
prophets  of  IsraeL 
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The  attempt  to  make  love  the  sole  foimdatioii  of  the  obligatioD  to  obeerre  the 
Lord's  Day  is  unsafe,  because  it  will  be  understood  by  those  in  whom  this  motiTe 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  that  they  need  not  keep  it  at  all.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  ought  to  love  Cbristf  and  that  this  is  the  first  oblififation  to  put  before  them. 
We  grant  it ;  but  we  must  not  tell  them  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  lie  or  steal 
until  they  do  loye  Him.  .  .  .  Suppose  we  admit  that  a  '*  church  "  may  legislate 
for  its  own  members,  its  action  in  no  wise  affects  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Are  they  at  liberty  to  enact  contradictory  and  conflicting  laws  ?  If  one  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  may,  on  its  own  motion,  require  its  members  to  keep  the  Lord's 
Day  holy,  another  denomination  may  certainly  give  its  members  liberty  not  to  keep 
it,  or  may  even  require  them  not  to.  What  would  we  say  of  a  '*  church  "  which 
should  take  such  action  ?  We  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  it  had  transcended 
its  rights,  and  violated  the  law  of  God.  But  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  race 
eap  be  made  to  see  these  reasons.  They  require  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord.*'  A 
manufacturer  might  feel  that  his  employ^  were  just  as  well  off  without  a  Sab- 
bath, and  so  an  appeal  to  his  **  humanity ''  would  be  vain.  The  practical  results 
of  placing  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  upon  such  grounds  alone  have  always 
been  disastrous.  It  is  g^iving  the  average  roan  a  much  larger  measure  of  liberty 
than  he  is  capable  of  wisely  enjoying.  —  Wt\ffle, 

THB  NATIONAL  ADVEBSITIBS  OF  THE    JEWS   ATTRIBUTED  BT  THE    PB0PHBT8  TO 
SABBATH-BBSAKINO. 

No  sin  calls  forth  more  awful  threatentngs  from  Jehovah  through  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets  than  this.  For  the  sin  of  **  polluting  the  Sabbath"  multitudes  of 
Israel  perished  in  the  wilderness;  for  the  same  sin  the  people  were  scattered 
among  the  heathen  (Ezek.  zx.  12-24;  Neh.  xiiL  15-22;  Jer.  zvii  27;  Ezek. 
ndi.  8).  —  Elliott. 

HOW  CHRIST  BROKE  THE  PHARISAIC  SABBATH  TO  PIECES  TO  TrNCOVEB  AKD 
PRESERVE   THE  SABBATH   OF  THE   FOURTH  OOMMAKDMENT. 

The  very  frequency  and  patience  with  which  Jesus  sought  to  explain  the  true 
nature  of  the  institute,  and  to  present  it  before  men  in  its  primeval  beauty,  placed 
it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  things  which  were  to 
be  shaken  or  removed.  Suppose  we  saw  a  man  removing  the  rubbish  and  the 
tangled  weeds  from  the  base  of  an  ancient  monument,  chiseling  out  the  moss  from 
its  inscriptions,  sharpening  the  edge  of  its  every  letter,  and  even  adding  to  the 
inscription,  we  should  conclude,  without  fail,  that  it  was  designed  for  perpetuity. 
It  was  thus  that  our  great  Master  and  Lawgiver  did  with  the  Sabbath  law.  He 
removed  the  glosses  and  perversions  with  which  the  Pharisees  had  turned  it  into 
the  opposite  of  itself,  and  beneath  the  word  ** Creation"  which  his  hand  had  en- 
graved on  it  at  the  beginning  of  time,  carved  out  the  words  *'  Resurrection  and 
Redemption,"  not  abrogating  its  earlier  memorial  use,  but  adding  to  it  a  seoond 
and  a  greater.  —  Thomson* 

THE  ABROOATIOK  OF  THE  SATURDAY-SABBATH  BT  CHRIST  AND  HIS  AP06TLB8 
AND  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE   IX)RD'SDAY  SABBATH. 

In  the  notice  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  it  is  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  era  was  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
(John  XX.  19 ;  Luke  xxiv.  29 ;  Acts  xx.)  The  practice  of  the  early  church  fully 
ecmfirms  the  fact  pf  the  Roman  day  having  been  adopted  from  apostolic  times, 
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and  it  appears  from  tlie  example  of  Christ  and  Paul  that  we  hare  the  same  DiTiae 
authority  and  inspired  warrant  for  beginning  our  Christian  Sabbath  at  midnigbt 
that  we  have  for  changing  it  from  the  seyenth  to  the  fint  day  of  the  week.  — 
JoktutOH,  Prtm.  Sabb.  28,  29,  quoUd  bg  W,  C.  Wood, 

We  are  in  our  age  in  a  position  to  discern  surely  :  Jirstj  that  the  New  Testaroest 
contains  no  abrogation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment;  second ^  that  nature  ia 
more  and  more  disclosing  emphatic  affirmations  of  that  law ;  thirds  that  chnn^ 
history  shows  that,  by  Christ's  example  and  the  sense  of  the  church,  the  day  was 
ehanged.  —  Wood, 

That  there  is  a  law  other  than  the  ceremonial  law,  which  is  **  holy  and  just  and 
good,"  the  ^commandments**  of  which  are  still  binding  in  *' the  Kingdom  of 
HeaTcn,*'  which  the  gospel  does  not  **  make  void,**  but  *'  establishes,"  and  teaches 
men  to  *' fulfill,*'  and  through  the  application  of  which  to  the  conscience  is  **the 
knowledge  of  sin/*  is  declared  in  so  many  words  by  Christ  and  the  Apoet]^  .  .  . 
'*  Our  English  phrase,  the  week,'*  says  Mr.  [Brewin]  Qnint,  ^*  where  it  occurs  in 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  is  but  another  word  for  *  the  Sab- 
bath,* or  ^  Sabbaths,'  in  the  origfinal,  and  the  word  is  tliere  used  lor  the  whole 
Sabbatic  period  of  six  working  days  and  one  worshiping  day.**  Now  the  impor- 
tant fact  to  be  noiiced  is,  that  Christianity,  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament, 
does  not  ignore,  but  explicitly  adopts,  the  week  under  this  Sabbatic  aspect  of  it, 
that  the  Lord's  Day  is  historically  built  into  the  structure  of  this  week  as  its 
sacred  day,  that  it  is  named  and  dated  with  reference  to  the  week  as  a  Sabbatic 
institution.  The  proof  of  this  is  given  in  a  very  iugeuious  way  by  Mr.  Grant,  who 
takes  the  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Paley  and  Dr.  Hessey,  with  the  statements  of  the 
writers  founded  on  the  passages,  and  by  inserting  throughout  the  New  Testament 
term  ** Sabbath**  for  "week,**  shows  how  entirely  Sabbatic  the  passages  are  in 
their  complexion.  .  .  .  Dean  Alford  infers  **  that  Sabbatical  obligation  to  keep 
any  day,  whether  seventh  or  first,  was  not  recognized  in  apostolic  times,**  and 
that  such  a  verse,  Qal.  iv.  10,  **  is  at  variance  with  any  and  every  theory  of  a 
Christian  Sabbath,  cutting  at  the  root,  as  it  does,  of  all  obligatory  observance  of 
times  as  such.**  From  another  sentence  it  appears  that  it  is  only  days  of  Dttnne, 
not  days  of  humane  obligation,  that  the  Dean  objects  to,  —  "  It  must  carefully  be 
remembered  that  this  inference  does  not  concern  the  question  of  the  observance 
of  the  Lord*s  Day  as  an  institution  of  the  Christian  church  analogous  to  the  an- 
cient Sabbath,  binding  on  us  from  considerations  of  humanity  and  religious  expe- 
diency, and  by  the  rules  of  that  branch  of  the  church  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  us ;  but  not  in  any  way  inheriting  the  divinely  appointed  obligation  of  the 
other,  or  the  strict  prohibitions  by  which  its  sanctity  was  defended.**  The  logic 
here  is  surely  eurious.  Christianity  is  opposed  to  the  observance  of  times  as  such, 
and  forbids  such  observance.  But  this  applies  only  to  days  of  Divine  obligation. 
It  does  not  touch  days  of  church  obligation.  To  observe  the  Lord*s  Day  as  of 
Divine  appointment,  would,  it  appears,  be  to  observe  **  days,**  and  Dean  Alford  is 
afraid  of  us.  But  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day  because  appointed  by  the  church  is 
not  to  observe  **  days,'*  and  Christianity  allows  it.  This,  plainly,  will  not  stand. 
.  .  .  Christian  days  such  as  the  Lord's  Day  —  whether  Sabbatic  in  character  or 
not  ^-  were  not  in  the  least  in  question,  any  more  than  was  ordinary  food,  when 
the  Apostle  wrote  of  "  meat  and  drink.'*  Dr.  Hessey  puts  the  matter  unexoep- 
tionably  when  he  says :  *'  Not  days  simply  are  before  his  thoughts,  but  Sabbath 
days,  festal  seasons  or  times  (as  the  seven  days  of  the  Passover),  new  moons,  Sab- 
batioal  yean,  all  of  them  distinctive  features  of  Judaism,  are  aimed  at.    He  is 
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not  thinkingf  so  far  as  we  can  gather  hiB  thonfi^htB  from  the  context,  of  anything^ 
Christian,  bat  simply  protesting  against  the  retention  of  anything  Jewish."  He 
adds,  **  It  is  worth  notice,  that  St  Paul,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  had 
already  urged  on  the  yery  ChJatians  whom  he  desires  not  to  be  bound  by  Jewish 
days,  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  almsgiving  on  a  certain  Christian  day,  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  He  would  therefore,  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  himself  had  he  intended  to  state  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  at  any  rate,  tiiat  all  days  are  alike  under  Christianity.*'  The  plain  refer- 
ence of  the  passage  is  —  not  to  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  —  but  to 
the  days  which  alone  were  in  dispute,  days  observed  as  Jewish  festivals.  —  Orr. 

A  general  survey  of  what  they  [the  Apostles]  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  Mosaic 
law  brings  out  clearly  three  points :  First  y  the  ceremonial  law  was  fulfilled  in  the 
death  of  Christ  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  spiritual  church,  and  is  no  longer 
in  force.  Second^  Christians — believers  in  Christ  —  are  no  longer  subject  to  the 
law  as  a  standard  of  final  judgment.  Thirdy  true  Christians  are  not  subject  to 
the  bondage  of  the  law.  A  fourth  point  seems  equally  clear,  namely,  that  the 
law  still  remains  as  a  restraining  and  constraining  power  upon  those  who,  because 
of  weak  faith,  do  not  enjoy  this  liberty,  and  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  all,  *'  en- 
lightening the  eyes  *'  even  of  those  who  have  the  most  perfect  love.  While  the 
Christian  should  be  able  to  obey  its  precepts  with  a  different  spirit,  he  must  still 
obey  them.  .  .  .  There  is  no  record  that  the  early  Christians  were  commanded 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  not  to  eat  the  paasover,  and  not  to  offer  sacrifices ; 
and  yet  they  felt  at  liberty  to  abandon  these  and  other  ceremonies  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  their  example.  On  what 
authority  do  we  neglect  these  things,  which  the  Jews  were  so  strictly  commanded 
to  observe  ?  On  the  authority  of  apostolic  example  and  of  fair  inference  from 
what  they  taught  concerning  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Jewish  church.  These  things  disappeared  because  they  were 
shown  not  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its  nature  and  purpose. 
Here  we  do  not  question  the  authority  of  apostolic  example.  In  like  manner,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  gave  up  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  and  transferred  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  such  of  its  duties  and  privileges  as  were  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  forbade  Jewish  Christians  to  impose  its  observance 
upon  their  Gentile  brethren,  we  need  not,  in  this  also,  hesitate  to  follow  their 
example.  —  W<\ffie, 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

It  does  not  prove  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  does  not  apply  to  the  Lord's 
Day  because  the  Fathers  did  not  know  it.  .  .  .  The  Fathers,  I  am  ready  at  once  to 
concede,  in  their  antagonism  to  a  Judaism  which  ivas  hostile  to  Christy  may  not  have 
fuUy  appreciated  a  Judaism  which  was  preparatory  to  his  coming,  .  .  .  The  early 
Fathers  of  the  church  never  asserted  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  wcut  abrogated. 
This  is  just  as  universal  as  the  last  proposition.  The  Fathers  honor  the  Deca- 
logue. Ireneussays:  **  The  Lord  did  not  abrogate  the  natural  precepts  of  the 
Law :  preparing  man  for  this  life,  the  Lord  himself  did  speak  in  his  own  person 
to  all  alike  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  ;  and  therefore,  in  like  manner,  do  they 
remain  permanently  with  us,  receiving,  by  means  of  his  advent  in  the  flesh,  ex- 
tension and  increase,  but  not  abrogation."  Clement  of  Alexandria  teaches  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  the  source  of  all  moral  truths.  Tertnllian  speaks  of  **  the 
pximordial  law  of  Qod  .  .  .  given  to  Adun  and  Eve  in  Paradise."    The  Clement- 
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ine  Homilies  wt,  "TIm  original  btw,  perpetual  to  all,  and  eannot  be  abrogated.** 
The  Apoetolioal  ConstitutioDS  aaeert:  **The  law,  complete  in  ten  eommandii,  ia 
nerer  to  fail ;  the  additional  precepts  Christ  abolished,  but  He  confinned  the 
Decalogae.**  Archelaos:  **The  law  of  Moses  is  established,  and  is  consonaat 
with  the  law  of  Christ'*  Angnstine  says :  **  A  law  which  Christ  came  not  to  de- 
stroy bat  to  fulfill ;  parts  of  a  law  were  in  Christ  fulfilled  and  remoyed.**  Th* 
permanence  of  the  Decalogoe,  thoogfa  not  asserted  so  strongly  by  the  Fathers,  and 
so  universally  as  we  could  haye  wished,  was  perhaps  spoken  of  as  emphatically  as 
we  could  have  expected,  considering  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  an  effete  Juda- 
ism in  which  they  had  been  embedded.  .  .  .  Peibaps  the  most  striking  of  all 
proofs  is  the  simplest  consideration  of  all,  yet  I  believe  first  brought  out  by  die 
writer  in  the  **  fiibliotheca  Sacra,*'  which  we  prefer  to  present  in  his  own  words: 
"  It  was  assumed  by  all  of  the  early  Chnstiane  that  their  first  or  Lord*s  Day  was 
to  come  as  often  as  the  seventh  day  had.  In  effect,  they  assumed  that  the  septen- 
ary proportional  time  element  was  to  remain.  This  came  by  intuitive  deduotiona 
and  divine  assumptions,  and  therefore  was  not  debated.**  This  we  regard  as  a 
most  significant  fact,  the  quiet  assumption  that  the  new  day  was  to  come  as  often 
as  the  old.  Why  did  they  suppose  that  Christ's  resurrection  was  to  be  observed 
more  frequently  than  once  a  year,  at  Easter  ?  They  fell  naturally  into  the  road 
so  long  trodden  and  divinely  ordained  of  keeping  sacred  one  day  in  seven.  It  is 
significant  also  that  Christianity  had  its  dajf.  "  The  modem  view  of  some  that 
keeping  every  day  alike  (Rom.  xiv.  5)  involved  no  special  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  not  only  had  no  favor,  but  seems  to  have  had  scarcely  a  thought  from 
the  Fathers."  Whatever  they  do  on  that  day  to  distinguish  it,  they  feel  they  are 
doing  by  Divine  constraint.  They  say,  We  do  so  and  so,  implying  that  they  feal 
it  is  to  be  done.  —  Wood, 

W.  F.  CRArre. 


VITAL  POINTS  OF  EXPERT  OPINION. 

AFRO-AMERICAN   EDITORS. 

The  most  important  session  ever  held  by  the  Afro-American  Press 
Association  of  the  United  States  occurred  recently  in  Cincinnati.  The 
journalists  composing  this  body  are  able  men,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  their  race  for  advancement  in  learning  and  the  moulding  of 
public  sentiment.  To-day  therie  are  in  this  country  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  Afro-American  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
show  thought  and  careful  study  of  the  work  of  journalism. 

The  opening  session  was  begun  by  devotional  exercises  led  by  the 
Rev.  C.  D.  Cooley,  editor  of  the  "  Caret,"  Newport  News,  Va.  The 
first  business  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Syndicat- 
ing the  News  for  the  Afro- American  newspaper  editors.  T.  Thomas 
Fortune,  of  the  ''  Age,"  New  York,  read  a  report  which  was  adopted, 
as  follows :  — 

To  our  Fellow  Citizens :  —  At  the  conclusion  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  successful  meeting  of  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion, we  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  ourselves  in  par- 
ticular and  the  race  in  general  from  a  business  and  social  point 
of  view,  upon  the  remarkable  advancement  made  in  the  char- 
acter and  the  tone  of  our  newspapers  in  the  past  decade.  No 
one  who  has  watched  this  development,  we  feel  sure,  can  with- 
hold admiration  for  it ;  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  surest  indica- 
tions that  the  race  is  making  permanent,  if  slow,  progress  in  all 
the  elements  of  civilization  and  of  approved  manhood.  The 
development  of  the  press  is  an  index  everywhere  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people.  The  freedom  and  the  growth  of  a  newspaper 
go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  one  and  inseparable.  In  view  of 
the  gratifying  fact  here  stated,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  transcend 
the  legitimate  aim  of  the  Press  Convention  in  giving  attention 
here  to  matters  of  national  importance,  with  which  our  race  at 
large,  the  Afro- American  Press,  and  the  entiro  country,  are  so 
nearly  concerned. 
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Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  few  years  about  ways 
and  means  to  transport  the  race  or  members  of  it  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  to  Africa.  We  look  with  disfavor  upon 
any  proposition  asking  for  our  expatriation,  but  we  regard  with 
favor  such  immigration  from  our  over-populated  districts  in  the 
South  to  the  West  and  Southwest  as  will  relieve  such  over- 
population, and  thus  better  the  condition  of  those  who  remain, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  seek  relief  by  such  removal. 

We  have  to  regret  the  failure  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to 
enact  into  law  a  measure  of  national  education.  The  tenth  cen- 
sus showed  such  a  terrible  condition  of  ignorance  in  one  section 
of  the  country  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  national 
well-being,  and  one  party  at  least  in  its  national  platform  prom- 
ised to  afford  such  relief  as  the  importance  and  the  exigency  of 
the  grievance  demanded.  Failure  to  do  this,  therefore,  we  re- 
gard as  a  national  calamity,  affecting  all  the  people  alike.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  argument  that  such  legislation  would  be 
extra-constitutional,  but  we  believe  this  objection  could  be  easily 
surmoimted  by  an  equal  distribution  of  the  benefits  among  all 
the  States  according  to  the  ratio  of  illiteracy.  The  promise  to 
furnish  the  national  aid  to  education  has  been  broken.  We 
have  to  regret  that  this  is  so  and  to  visit  upon  the  delinquents 
the  displeasure  of  this  a:&sociation. 

We  have  also  to  notice  the  failure  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  federal  election  law,  after  promise  had  been 
given  that  such  a  law  would  be  enacted,  after  it  had  been  in- 
dorsed by  President  Harrison,  to  whom  emphatic  commendation 
should  be  given  for  his  earnest  interest  in  this  as  in  the  edu- 
cational measure,  and  after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, having  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  defection 
of  eight  Senators,  who  made  a  corrupt  and  vicious  and  demoral- 
izing bargain  with  the  minority  to  defeat  this  righteous  meas- 
ure and  in  the  interest  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  calculated  to 
inflate  the  currency  and  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  republic. 
A  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  re- 
publican government.  No  honest  man  in  the  republic  believes 
that  any  such  ballot  has  existed  in  large  parts  of  the  Southern 
States  anywhere  outside  of  the  imagination. 
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Failure  to  pass  an  honest  election  measure  intended  to 
secure  fair  elections,  a  law  solemnly  promised  to  be  enacted,  is 
regretted  by  the  association,  and  responsibility  for  the  derelic- 
tion is  here  placed  where  it  properly  belongs. 

We  here  denounce  as  an  outrage  the  jim-crow  car,  and  all 
discrimination  practiced  iu  places  of  public  amusement  and 
accommodation,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
to  be  arraigned  upon  proper  occasion,  and  to  be  resisted  by  all 
legal  and  other  force  effective  to  rectification  of  the  unjust 
infamy. 

We  denounce  the  penal  system  of  the  South  as  an  outrage 
upon  free  men  and  free  institutions ;  and,  while  directing  the 
attention  of  universal  mankind  to  its  enormity,  we  demand  that 
it  be  made  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  civilized  society  and  the 
divine  law. 

We  denounce  the  ballot  laws  of  Florida,  of  South  Carolina, 
of  Mississippi,  of  Tennessee,  of  Virginia,  of  Arkansas,  as  in- 
tended and  devised  and  executed  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  undemocratic  infamy  of  minority  and  of 
caste  rule. 

We  insist  that  the  honest  sentiment  of  this  country  sympa- 
thizes with  and  favors  the  honest  administration  of  the  laws,  but 
that  for  some  reason  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  people  at  large  had 
ceased  to  consider  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  —  the  new  prob- 
lem arising  when  Lee  surrendered  his  sword  to  Grant.  We  can- 
not account  for  this  apathy  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try. We  deplore  it,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  in  our  possession 
a  power  capable  of  awakening  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  We  feel  that  the  work  before  us  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  others 
of  the  pioneers  who  led  in  the  grand  work  of  battering  down 
the  walls  of  the  slave  system  ;  and  we  feel,  further,  that  we  are 
equal  to  the  great  work  before  us,  but  we  solicit  the  honest 
opinion  of  mankind  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  full  measure  of 
justice  and  fair  play  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution, 
but  denied  by  the  several  States.  The  principal  mission  of  the 
Afro-American  press  is  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  race 
under  the  Constitution,  federal  and  state. 
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BEPORTS  OF  DEBATES  IK  CONGRESS. 

To  make  a  coDiprehensive  and  most  suggestive  oompariaon, 
let  it  be  stated  that  from  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  in 
1789,  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  in  1865,  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  for  the  entire  seventy-six  years,  filled 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  pages.  From  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  1865  to  the 
first  day  of  October  last,  being  twenty-five  years,  the  number  of 
words  employed  in  reporting  Congress  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  million.  Hence  the  congressional  reports  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  contained  one  hundred  and  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  words  more  than  all  the  reports  from 
1789  to  1865.  It  should  of  course  be  said  that  the  reports  of 
the  seventy-six  years  were  not  throughout  in  as  full  detail  as 
the  more  recent  and  current  reports,  but  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  makes  the  first  class  valuable,  and  practically  ruins  the 
second  class  to  the  ordinary  reader  by  its  inaccessibility.  The 
annals  of  Congress  in  the  first  thirty-six  years  named  are  read- 
ily accessible,  easily  handled,  and  well  indexed,  and  give  an 
accurate  report  of  all  the  proceedings  and  of  all  the  speeches 
that  had  special  value.  If  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for 
the  next  thirty-six  years  from  this  time  are  reported  upon  the 
increasing  ratio  that  has  distinguished  the  reports  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  aggregate  will  probable  require  four  hun- 
dred large  volumes,  or  six  hundred  million  words  —  equiva- 
lent to  a  librai*y  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  volumes  of  the 
ordinary  octavo  and  duodecimo  editions.  This  evil  has  grown 
to  such  gigantic  projwrtions  that  every  one  will  admit  a  re- 
form is  not  only  necessary  but  inevitable.  As  to  the  various 
phases  of  that  reform,  much  might  be  said.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  involve  personal  criticism,  not  of  individuals  but  of 
classes ;  and  if  the  reports  are  limited  to  readable  dimensions, 
the  remote,  if  not  the  immediate,  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the 
list  of  eligibles  for  effective  service  in  Congress.  The  method 
of  reform  might,  therefore,  better  be  left  to  the  day  when  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work.  It  is  sufficient  at  pres- 
ent to  call  attention  to  the  abuse,  and  to  illustrate  its  magni- 
tude. —  Hon.  'James  G>  Blaine^  in  the  YoutKs  Companion. 
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THE  REGULATION  OP  IMMI6BATION. 

The  present  new  immigration  law  defines  more  accnrately 
the  classes  of  immigrants  that  are  to  be  excluded,  and  it  ex- 
pressly requires  a  more  stringent  and  special  investigation  of 
the  cases  of  assisted  immigrants  —  those  who  have  their  tickets 
paid  for  by  other  people.  Then  it  has  some  penalty  clauses 
more  carefully  worded.  It  will  make  the  steamship  companies 
stop  the  abuses  of  which  they  are  guilty  in  bringing  in  people 
just  to  get  the  passage  money.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  they  increase  the  excluded  classes,  mean 
to  keep  out  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  objectionable  persons  whom 
the  present  law  excludes.  The  laws  are  to  be  enforced,  whether 
the  steamship  companies  like  it  or  not. 

The  Senate  Committee  and  House  Committee,  which  made 
a  joint  investigation,  probed  this  question  of  enlarging  the  ex- 
cluded classes.  The  idea  most  talked  about  was  that  of  educa- 
tional qualification.  But  difficulties  arose  at  once,  because  im- 
migrants come  in  families.  How  much  education  should  be  made 
the  condition  of  the  admission  of  a  family  ?  Should  the  father 
be  able  to  read  ?  Should  the  mother  ?  Or  should  the  children 
be  able  to  read  ?  Suppose  the  father  can  read  and  the  mother 
cannot,  will  you  exclude  the  family  ?  Suppose  the  father  and 
mother  cannot  read,  but  have  bright,  well-educated  children? 
How  much  education  in  a  family  will  let  it  in,  and  what  mem- 
ber of  a  family  has  to  have  the  education  ?  Do  not  you  see  the 
difficulty  of  making  an  education  test  applied  to  families  ?  The 
only  real  test  is  whether  an  immigrant  is  a  good  immigrant  or 
a  bad  immigrant?  We  have  not  reached  the  point  in  this  coun- 
try yet  of  excluding  good  immigrants  —  people  who  will  make 
good  citizens.  We  have  not  reached  the  point  of  saying  *  You 
shall  not  come,'  and  therefore,  as  we  have  not  reached  that  point 
and  are  not  likely  to  reach  it  for  many  years,  what  chance  is 
there  for  enlarging  the  excluded  classes?  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  We  only  made  one  addition  to  the  excluded  list  —  poly- 
gamists.  Various  bills  were  introduced  for  excluding  Social- 
ists and  Anarchists,  and  we  considered  these.     But  who  is  to 
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determine  as  to  the  Socialist  or  Anarchist  who  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded ?  A  man  might  theoretically  be  very  much  of  a  Social- 
ist or  very  much  of  an  Anarchist  and  yet  not  be  a  law-breaker ; 
and  we  found  we  could  not  carry  through  Congress  without  dif- 
ficulty, if  we  tried,  a  prohibition  against  the  coming  of  Social- 
ists and  Anarchists.  So,  adding  merely  the  word  ^  polygamists ' 
to  the  exclusion  list,  we  confined  ourselves  to  making  more 
stringent  the  methods  of  keeping  out  the  classes  already  ex- 
cluded, and  we  prepared  a  very  efficient  law.  It  is  an  admi- 
rable law,  and  is  a  great  help. 

About  half  a  dozen  bills  were  introduced  requiring  immi- 
grants to  bring  certificates  from  the  consuls.  I  introduced  a 
bill  of  that  sort,  and  so  did  Senator  Morrill.  We  found  that 
very  few  congressmen  were  willing  to  make  that  a  compulsory 
requirement.  Then  I  drew  up  at  Mr.  Owen's  suggestion  a  bill 
allowing  immigrants  to  get  such  a  certificate  if  they  chose,  pro- 
viding that  consuls  might  examine  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  im- 
migrant or  his  family  to  come  into  the  United  States  under  the 
existing  law,  and  to  receive  such  evidence  as  the  immigrant 
chose  to  give  them,  and  then  issue  a  certificate  which  the  immi- 
grant could  present  here  for  what  it  was  worth.  Or  he  could 
come  without  it  if  he  pleased  and  submit  to  a  more  rigid  exam- 
ination here  than  if  he  had  a  consul's  certificate.  But  we  oould 
not  get  some  members  of  Congress  to  agree  to  that,  and  we 
dropped  it  out. 

This  Italian  incident  has  created  a  sentiment  more  favor- 
able to  stringent  immigi*ation  laws  than  existed  before,  but 
whether  when  December  comes  the  majority  of  congressmen 
will  be  willing  to  make  the  laws  much  more  stringent  than  they 
now  are  or  to  make  any  new  machinery,  like  the  compulsory 
requirement  of  a  consular  certificate,  is  doubtful.  But  differ- 
ent bodies  —  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  for  instance 
—  are  passing  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  undoubtedly  where 
there  were  about  a  dozen  bills  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
there  will  be  two  dozen  in  the  next.  —  Senator  Chandler  in 
New  York  city* 
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DEFEAT  OF  THE  ANTI-FRAUD   BILL. 

At  present,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  so  much  of  the 
Fourteenth  as  relates  to  suffrage,  are  absolutely  nullified.  The 
condition  of  things  in  this  country  to-day,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  election  of  representatives  and  presidential  electors,  is  as  if 
those  two  amendments  did  not  exist. 

It  has  frequently  been  demonstrated  that,  by  reason  of  this 
usurpation,  a  number  of  representatives,  varying  from  thirty- 
nine  to  about  sixty,  sit  in  the  House,  in  places  which,  without 
such  usurpation,  would  be  filled  by  Republicans.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  presidential  electors  and  many  senators  owe  their 
appointments  to  the  same  practices,  although,  in  the  case  of 
presidential  electors  and  senators,  a  remedy  by  national  power 
is  more  difficult.  The  votes  of  these  men  have  always  been 
thrown  against  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  business  men 
and  of  the  so-called  reformers  of  the  North  who  have  been  in 
such  large  degree  their  political  accomplices. 

Committees  visit  Washington  to  utter  earnest  protests,  almost 
every  man  of  whom  has  given  all  his  influence  toward  the  elec- 
tion of  these  representatives  and  toward  the  overthrow  of  every 
practical  measure  which  would  have  prevented  thirty-nine  seats 
from  being  wrongfully  filled  by  the  advocates  of  free  silver 
coinage.  They  tell  us  that  the  proposition  to  make  a  silver 
dollar  of  the  present  weight  equal  in  value  and  in  debt-paying 
power  to  a  gold  dollar  of  the  present  weight,  is  debasing  the 
currency ;  that  such  a  dollar  is  only  another  form  of  the  old 
dipped  dollar  and  of  the  old  clipped  sovereign  which  Macaulay 
said  wrought  more  harm  to  the  people  of  England  than  all  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  And  yet  to-day  the  danger  of  the  de- 
based dollar  comes  solely  from  the  political  action  of  these  gen- 
tlemen who  profess  to  be  so  earnest  in  their  opposition  to  it.  Do 
they  think,  when  they  have  introduced  in  the  United  States  a 
clipped  Constitution,  a  clipped  manhood,  a  clipped  suffrage,  and 
a  debased  franchise,  that  clipped  coinage  and  debased  currency 
will  not  follow?  Do  they  think,  when  every  American  is  him- 
self a  clipped  sovereign,  that  he  can  hope  very  long  to  carry 
an  honest  dollar  in  his  pocket,  if  the  men  who  debased  him  are 
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under  any  temptation  to  debase  that  dollar?  In  the  Senate 
every  Democratic  vote  but  three  was  given  for  this  proposition 
to  lower  the  standard  of  the  currency,  while  every  Republican 
vote  but  sixteen  was  given  against  it  Even  the  senators  from 
the  six  newly -admitted  States,  —  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  —  in  spite  of 
the  excitement  of  the  people  on  that  subject,  in  spite  of  the 
fancied  interests  of  their  mines,  were  evenly  divided  by  their 
votes,  or  by  their  pairs,  on  this  question.  Every  senator  from 
the  States  the  honesty  of  whose  elections  is  in  question,  voted 
for  the  measure  which  their  northern  and  eastern  allies  and 
accomplices  profess  so  much  to  detest. 

While  the  suffrage  is  violated  or  debauched,  no  interest  of 
the  country  is  safe.  If  injustice  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
political  power,  justice  will  not  long  be  found  anywhere.  The 
pestilence  which  has  its  origin  in  the  hovel,  fills  the  palace  also 
with  mourning.  Where  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  his  vote, 
the  wealth  of  the  rich  man  loses  its  value.  The  peaceful  rem- 
edy which  has  just  been  defeated  would  have  saved  many  a 
disaster  that  is  to  fall  most  heavily  on  the  men  upon  whose 
blindness,  or  indifference,  or  cowardice,  rests  the  blame  of  this 
defeat.  The  question  will  not  down.  Nothing  is  settled  that 
is  not  right.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when,  in  1892,  a  new 
appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  conscience  and  understanding  of 
the  American  people,  they  will  put  forth  strength  enough  to 
throw  off  the  nightmare  which  oppresses  them,  and  that  it  will 
still  be  in  their  power  to  vindicate  in  peaceful  ways  the  rights 
which  otherwise  will  surely  be  asserted  through  convulsion  and 
in  blood.  —  Senator  George  F.  Hoar^  in  April  Forum. 


QUESTIONS  TO  SPECIALISTS. 

REPLY    BY    THE    REV.  SHELDON    JACKSON,  D.   D.,  U.   S.  COMMISSIONER    OF 
EDUCATION  IN   ALASKA,  AT   TREMONT  TEMPLE,  FEBRUARY  9. 

103.  WTtat  ought  Congress  to  do  to  prevent  starvation  in  Alaska  t 
For  months  past,  one  of  the  great  iDternational  questions  of  the  day  has 
been  the  Behring  Sea  difficulty,  occupying  the  attention  of  our  State  Depart^ 
ment,  occupying  more  latterly  the  attention  of  our  Supreme  Court,  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  our  President,  our  Cabinet,  our  Congress.  As  we  look 
over  the  daily  journals  of  the  country,  we  find  constant  and  almost  daily 
mention  of  the  fact.  The  whole  English  world  in  the  two  great  nations 
is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  few  thousand  seals.  And  yet,  up  along 
the  Behring  Sea  coast  of  Alaska,  north  from  Behring  Strait,  along  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Alaska,  are  thousands  of  human  beings  that  stand  to-day 
face  to  face  with  starvation  ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  attention  is  awarded  to 
them  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  public  press.  They,  and  their 
fathers  before  them,  for  a  generation,  had  a  comfortable  living  after  their 
sort.  Plenty  to  eat  came  from  the  pursuit  of  the  seal,  the  whale,  and  the 
walrus  that  abounded  in  their  waters  and  along  their  coasts.  But  New 
England  fishermen  and  whalers  have  sent  their  ships  for  fifty  years  into 
those  waters  ;  and  more  latterly,  fleets  fitted  out  at  San  Francisco  have 
gone  up  into  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  and,  in  their  relentless  pursuit 
after  whalebone,  they  have  practically  destroyed  and  driven  out  the  whales 
from  that  whole  region.  Then,  turning  their  attention  to  the  walms  which 
abounded  in  the  waters,  for  the  sake  of  twenty-two  pounds,  perhaps,  off 
ivory  pe^  animal,  they  have  destroyed  two  thousand  pounds  of  flesh  and  meai 
that  was  the  food  of  the  native  populations.  The  whale  and  the  walrus  are 
gone.  Three  fourths  of  the  natural  food  products  of  the  populations  of  those 
eoasts  is  g^ne,  and  to-day  famine  stares  them  in  the  face  ;  they  are  dying 
of  starvation  ;  and  yet  this  great  land  with  its  plenty  can  scarcely  pause 
long  enough  to  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress  to  take  some  actios 
that  shall  relieve  that  population.  And  I  am  glad  of  a  few  moments  before 
tins  representative,  influential,  law-creating  public  audience,  that  speaks 
from  Boston,  and  that  affects  the  whole  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  be 
ftble  to  bring  this  one  point  to  bear  upon  this  assembly  this  morning. 

The  power  of  Congress  suggests  the  question.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Pcf- 
haps  the  very  first  remedy  is  for  Congress  to  vote  an  appropriation  to  feed 
Alaskans  as  they  have  done  the  Indians.  But  if  they  vote  this  in  one  Con- 
gress, they  must  vote  it  the  next  Congress,  and  they  must  vote  it  the  follow- 
ing Congress  ;  and  those  people  are  human,  — they  will  learn  to  lean  upon 
Congress,  and  not  attempt  to  do  what  they  might  to  support  themselves,  and 
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the  end  will  be  panperixation,  the  loss  of  self-esteem,  and  extinotioiL  Crais- 
ing  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  last  summer,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Alaska,  I 
found  the  native  population  in  the  possession  of  thousands,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  domestic  reindeer.  What  the  domestic  reindeer  of 
Lapland  are  to  the  Laplanders,  where  they  sustain  a  population  of  27,000 
civilized  Christian  men  and  women  and  their  children,  the  reindeer  is  to  the 
nomadic  tribes  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Siberia.  Now  it  is  but  a  very 
simple  process  for  the  government  to  take  and  transport  a  sufficient  number 
of  reindeer  from  Siberia  ;  twenty-four  hours  of  steaming  will  carry  them 
from  one  coast  to  the  other.  Li  connection  with  the  government  industrial 
schoob,  engage  promising  yonng  men,  put  them  with  the  herders,  teach  them 
the  proper  management  and  propagation  of  the  reindeer,  and  not  only  pro- 
vide a  subsistence  that  will  sustain  the  present  starving  population,  but  pro- 
vide a  support  that  will  perpetuate  itself  year  after  year,  with  the  increase 
of  herds  and  with  an  increase  of  population  coming  from  a  better  support. 
You  will  find  that  to  take  those  barbarous  tribes,  and  bring  them  up  to  be 
herders,  will  be  the  very  first  upward  step  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  lead- 
ing to  a  Christian  civilization  in  connection  with  the  schools.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  do  this  in  Congress  in  the  extension  of  the  agricultural  laws  of 
the  country  to  Alaska.  Congress  has  provided  for  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical instruction  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  but  Alaska. 
Alaska  has  no  territorial  legislature,  and  consequently  it  cannot  avail  itself 
of  the  present  law,  for  it  has  no  legislature  officially  to  receive  that  whieh 
Congress  has  offered  them.  House  bill  or  resolution  No.  258,  which  has 
been  introduced,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
tend to  Alaska  the  same  privileges  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  every  other 
Territory  and  State  in  the  Union.  The  extension  of  those  privileges  to 
Alaska  will  solve  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  tame  reindeer  into 
Alaska,  and  the  providing  of  a  permanent  and  continuing  support  through- 
out all  generations  for  the  population  of  that  country.  They  have  in  that 
land  at  least  200,000  square  miles,  —  if  yon  can  grasp  it,  —  200,000  square 
miles  of  rolling,  Arctic,  moss-covered,  lichened  bowlders  of  the  Arotio 
regions,  just  the  native  food  of  the  reindeer.  The  introduction  of  the  tame 
reindeer,  and  the  utilizing  of  the  200,000  square  miles  will,  in  addition  to 
the  bringing  up  of  the  population  to  a  state  of  civilization,  create  a  great 
and  remunerative  industry  that  will  utilize  those  vast  frozen  plains  that  are 
ntteriy  worthless  for  any  other  purpose.  And  I  ask  your  influence.  I  trust 
that  all  the  men  and  women  in  this  audience  whose  hearts  are  touched  or  can 
be  touched  by  those  starving  hundreds  of  Alaska,  will  write  to  their  repre- 
sentatives and  to  their  senators  in  Congress,  urging  the  immediate  passage 
of  that  bill.  Tliere  is  only  one  month  more  of  this  present  Cong^ress.  And 
if,  in  the  hurry  and  the  press  of  business,  they  fail  to  pass  this  resolution, 
before  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  succeeding  Congress,  hundreds  of  those 
poor  people  will  have  starved  to  death,  —  starved  to  death  unnecessarily, 
because  it  is  the  power  of  the  American  people  to  reach  them  and  to  save 
them  from  starvation. 
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Papal  claims  are  so  arrogant  that  it  is  a  question  of  mueli 
international  interest,  Who  will  be  the  next  pope  ?  The  ad- 
vanced age  of  Leo  XIII.,  now  nearly  eighty-one,  and  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  his  health,  are  bringing  this  question  up  for 
discussion,  and  especially  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe. 
While  no  cardinal  is  singled  out  by  general  consent  as  particu- 
larly eligible  to  the  papacy,  the  consensus  of  progressive  opinion 
in  the  church  is  that  the  next  pontiff  should  be  a  man  of  practi- 
cable and  modern  ideas,  and  that  relief  should  be  found  from 
the  existing  predominance  of  Italian  influence  in  the  Vatican. 
It  is  felt  that  the  present  strained  relations  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Quirinal  cannot  be  maintained  forever,  that  the 
continued  refusal  of  the  papacy  to  accept  the  benefits  and  con- 
ditions of  the  law  of  guarantees,  and  the  reiterated  demands  for 
the  restoration  of  temporal  power,  must  end  in  a  situation  dan- 
gerous if  not  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  The 
present  pontiff,  it  is  urged,  has  done  little  to  bring  the  papacy 
into  accord  with  the  new  order  in  Europe  and  especially  in 
Italy,  for  although  a  far  more  astute  statesman  than  his  prede- 
cessor, Pius  IX.,  the  concessions  gained  in  his  contests  with 
secular  governments  have  been  yielded  at  the  demand  of  the 
people  rather  than  of  himself.  The  abrogation  by  the  Prussian 
government  of  the  Falk  laws,  for  example,  under  which  the 
appointment  of  priests  and  bishops  was  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  tlie  state,  was  a  concession  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Prussia  that  their  religious  freedom  was 
unwarrantably  interfered  with,  and  not  to  the  Pope  either  as 
sovereign  or  pontiff.  In  no  way,  indeed,  has  the  Pope  proved 
modern  or  practicable,  regarding  himself  as  did  his  predecessor 
as  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  in  his  letters  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy  contravening  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  by  insisting 
that  the  source  of  power  is  not  the  people,  but  God,  as  expressed 
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through  the  church.  Logically,  of  course,  no  power  can  exist 
save  through  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  church,  the  old  claim 
of  the  papacy,  opposed  to  all  progress,  and  the  cause  of  constant 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  church  with  secular  government 
everywhere. 

Whether,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  progressive  element  of 
the  church  in  the  premises  is  due  most  to  a  true  perception  of 
the  situation  or  to  personal  ambitions  and  international  jealous- 
ies, cannot  now  be  known,  though  the  deep  concern  taken  in 
the  discussion  in  France  and  Italy  indicates  that  it  is  not  wholly 
disinterested.  The  French  church  is  more  independent  than 
any  other  branch,  owing  doubtless  to  the  strong  national  senti- 
ment existing  and  the  fact  that  a  large  political  group  would 
like  to  see  it  severed  wholly  from  Rome.  It  has,  moreover, 
a  greater  number  of  cardinals  than  any  other  nationality  save 
Italy.  Naturally  the  French  church  desires  the  next  pon- 
tiff to  be  a  Frenchman,  presumably  Cardinal  L#avigerie,  the 
archbishop  of  Carthage,  whose  anti-slavery  crusade  has  brought 
him  into  prominence,  though  the  hostility  of  Italy  to  such  a 
succession  is  well  nigh  certain  to  defeat  it.  Indeed,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Italian  government  is  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  to 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  that,  in  yiew  of 
the  hostile  spirit  which  exists  in  Paris  and  the  Vatican,  they 
should  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  pontiff 
unfavorable  to  official  Italy  and  favorable  to  France.  In  view 
of  these  antagonisms,  it  is  suggested  that  an  American  or  an 
Englishman  be  chosen,  though  the  probability  is  that  the  next 
conclave  will  be  a  repetition  of  that  of  1878,  and  that  the  for- 
eign and  the  more  moderate  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  cardi- 
nals will  combine  for  the  election  of  a  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory Pope.  But  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  any  one  that  may  be 
chosen  will  be  able  to  free  himself  to  any  appreciable  extent 
from  Italian  influence,  the  present  pontiff  being  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Italians  and  yet  practically  powerless  to  cope  with  it. 

Americans  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  a  very  influential 
political  and  commercial  position.  The  intimate  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  since 
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the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1873  are  not  likely  to  be  in  any 
wise  affected  by  the  death  of  King  Kalakaua.  That  treaty 
established  reciprocal  relations,  this  country  agreeing  to  fur- 
nish a  market  for  the  products  of  Hawaii  in  return  for  the  pur- 
chase here  of  practically  everything  the  kingdom  requires,  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  the  conduct  of  Hawaiian  foreign 
affairs  in  accord  with  American  policy  is  essential.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  Hawaii  in  that  the  knowledge  possessed  by  foreign  pow- 
ers that  she  is  practically  under  the  guardianship  of  the  United 
States  relieves  her  from  the  danger  of  such  interference  as  has 
befallen  Samoa,  and  that  with  her  integrity  thus  assured,  her 
whole  attention  can  be  given  to  the  development  of  resources 
and  the  advancement  of  social  order.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
view  of  the  great  commonwealths  built  up  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
their  growing  commerce  with  the  East  and  the  important  rela- 
tion that  Hawaii  bears  to  that  commerce,  it  is  impossible  that 
there  shall  be  any  change  in  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  not 
sanctioned  by  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 
that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  condition  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Hawaii,  and  it  is  now  known  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
King  Kalakaua's  last  visit  was  to  secure  the  redress  of  a  griev- 
ance brought  about  by  the  tariff  act  of  last  year.  Under  this 
act  duties  were  levied  on  some  of  the  articles  included  in  the  re- 
ciprocity schedules  of  the  treaty  of  1875  without  excepting  them 
in  the  case  of  Hawaii,  and  competition  left  open  with  her  in 
American  markets  with  other  sugar  growing  countries,  both  of 
which  operate  to  her  disadvantage  in  trading  with  the  United 
States.  Happily  the  President  has  already  recommended  the 
desired  change,  which  Congress  will  no  doubt  make  valid,  and 
so  remove  a  recognized  injustice  in  a  quarter  where,  of  all 
others,  none  is  intended.  Meantime,  the  Spanish  government 
has  issued  two  important  decrees,  one  materially  increasing  the 
import  duties  on  live  stock,  dead  meat,  rice,  and  cereals,  the 
other  announcing  the  early  expiration  of  all  the  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  and  the  establishment  of  a  protectionist  tariff, 
January  1,  1892.  Both  decrees  were  wholly  unexpected,  the 
general  belief  being  that,  owing  to  lack  of  the  popular  indorse- 
ment required  by  constitutional  usage,  shown  in  the  existence 
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of  a  strong  opposition  majority  wlien  the  Cortes  was  dissolved 
last  autumn,  the  Conservative  government  would  take  no  deci- 
sive step  until  after  the  general  election.  Premier  Canovas, 
however,  evidently  regards  the  result  of  the  elections  of  provin- 
cial assemblies,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  Conservative  tendency  of  the  country  and  as  assuring 
popular  support  for  a  protectionist  policy.  True,  the  majority 
secured  at  the  elections  was  small,  but  it  is  probably  this  very 
fact  that  has  induced  the  premier  to  promulgate  the  tariff  de- 
cree in  advance  of  the  general  elections,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
over  thereby  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  vote.  While 
the  United  States  will  thus  lose  a  market  for  some  of  its 
exports,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  complain,  the  more  that  the 
Madrid  government  has  signified  its  willingness  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  a  view  to  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  between 
this  country  and  Cuba. 

Reciprocity  is  unquestionably  a  living,  practical  issue ;  and 
the  alertness  of  our  business  men  to  seize  on  indications,  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  reciprocity,  in  Canadian  elections 
and  legislation,  is  but  one  of  several  witnesses  to  the  main  fact. 
Without  recounting  the  pending  proposals  for  more  intimate 
trade  relations  with  the  countries  of  South  America  and  Central 
America,  we  may  put  in  evidence  the  present  interest  felt  by  our 
commercial  classes,  and  by  diplomats  and  legislators  who  have 
regard  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  in  the  making  of  trade 
treaties  with  those  widely  separated  islands  of  the  sea  —  Cuba 
and  Hawaii.  Before  the  death  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua  in 
San  Francisco,  a  revised  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  designed  to  supersede  an 
existing  treaty,  was  submitted  to  him.  To  that  treaty  he  took 
exception,  because  it  placed  Hawaiian  sugar  and  American 
sugar  on  different  footings  as  to  payment  of  bounty.  Presuma- 
bly the  same  treaty  is  now  under  consideration  by  Queen  Liliuo- 
kalani  and  her  cabinet.  It  is  understood  to  provide  for  the 
unrestricted  exchange  by  the  two  countries  of  all  their  pro- 
ducts, whether  natural  or  manufactured.  Reports  recently  cur- 
rent in  San  Francisco,  where  the  liveliest  interest  is  taken  in 
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Hawaiian  oonoems,  represented  that  English  influences  were  at 
work  to  produce  in  the  Queen's  mind  a  hostility  to  the  proposed 
arrangement,  somewhat  akin  to  that  expressed  by  her  predeces- 
sor. These  influences,  naturally  enough,  would  tend  to  advance 
the  commercial  claims  of  Canada  and  Australia,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Queen,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  American  influences  —  political,  commei^ 
cial  and  social  —  are  very  powerful  in  the  Hawaiian  kingdom, 
and  they  doubtless  will  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  new  treaty.  According  to  a  well  informed  writer,  in  a 
recent  number  of  an  American  review,  these  influences  are  so 
varied  in  form  and  so  manifest  in  action,  that  a  traveler  from 
this  land  sojourning  in  Honolulu  is  forced  to  feel  at  home,  ^by 
the  prevalence  of  American  street  customs,  business  methods, 
social  usages,  and  public  amusements.  In  tlie  other  island 
country  to  which  we  have  referred,  American  visitors  do  not 
experience  the  same  home  feeling ;  but  our  men  of  trade  and 
politics  are  none  the  less  deeply  interested  in  its  commerce. 
Cuba  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  reciprocity  with  tlie 
United  States,  and  such  trade  relations  are  advocated  by  our 
commercial  organizations  for  reasons  quite  apart  from  selfish- 
ness. Our  people  do  not  covet  Cuba  as  a  national  or  geograph- 
ical possession,  and  Spain  need  not  feel  uneasy  or  unfriendly 
on  that  score.  But  they  do  look  with  dissatisfaction  on  the 
miserable  state  of  the  Cubans  under  Spanish  rule,  their  indus- 
trial slavery  and  their  financial  distress,  and  believe  that  well- 
ordered  reciprocity  of  trade  would  be  productive  of  mutual 
advantage.  The  present  state  of  Cuba  is  deplorable.  A  recent 
observer  describes  it  as  a  land  where  enterprise  is  in  terror  of 
the  tax-gatherer ;  where  capital  sees  no  hope  of  gain,  and  in- 
ventive genius  is  not  tempted  to  experiment.  For  such  a  coun- 
try, reciprocity  with  a  powerful  and  wealthy  neighbor  would  be 
a  summons  to  revived  activity  and  self-respect. 

Opinion  is  growing  that  the  new  treaty  with  Brazil  is  one  of 
the  wisest  acts  of  the  present,  if  not  of  any,  administration,  and 
that  its  importance  is  only  begun  to  be  realized.  Its  immediate 
advantages  are  readily  apparent — the  extension  of  trade  in 
many   natural  products  of  the  United  States,  production   of 
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which  is  only  limited  by  demand,  and  an  open  market  for 
many  classes  of  manufactured  articles,  with  a  large  reduction 
of  duties  on  others.  The  United  States  purchased  of  Brazil, 
last  year,  products  to  the  value  of  $70,000,000,  or  about  one 
half  of  all  she  had  to  seU,  including  two  thirds  of  her  coffee  and 
one  half  of  her  rubber,  while  Brazil  sent  to  this  country  about 
$7,000,000,  the  remaining  $63,000,000  going  to  European 
countries.  Under  the  new  treaty,  and  with  frequent  and  rapid 
communication  with  Brazilian  ports,  the  latter  balance  should 
be  transferred  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  its  farmers, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  sending  natural  products  and 
manufactui*es  to  Brazil,  instead  of  monej  to  be  expended  for 
European  wares.  But  the  treaty  will  mean  more  than  the  mere 
extension  of  trade  and  closer  political  relations  with  Brazil, 
in  that  the  act  of  the  latter  must  exert  a  strong  pressure  upon 
the  other  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  in  the  end 
force  them  to  follow  her  example.  Brazil  is  not  now  a  great 
sugar  producing  country,  but  her  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
to  its  production  in  unlimited  quantity,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
mense stimulus  given  the  industry  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  by 
reciprocity,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Brazil  might  occupy  the  place 
of  Cuba,  should  the  Spanish  government  refuse  to  accept  a  sim- 
ilar arrangement.  A  like  pressure  would,  of  course,  be  put 
upon  other  American  sugar  producing  countries,  and  indeed, 
with  Brazil  accepting  reciprocity  and  seeking  closer  commerciid 
and  political  union  with  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  other  South  and  Central  American  States  can  remain 
isolated  without  disaster.  It  may  be  urged  with  some  show  of 
truth  that  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  union 
will  be  small,  in  the  meagre  population  of  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  limited  demand  and  production  consequent  upon 
their  different  habits  of  life  and  labor,  but  the  criticism  will 
apply  only  to  the  conditions  existing  to-day.  Demand  is  a  cre- 
ative force,  and  with  new  lands  opened  to  American  enterprise 
and  energy,  American  settlement  in  those  countries  will  follow, 
with  the  development  of  new  industries,  new  lines  of  produc- 
tion and  new  habits  of  labor,  and  a  larger  market  for  American 
products.     And  with  this  commercial  and  industrial  unity  will 
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oome  an  assimilation  of  political  interests  and  those  closer  rela- 
tions of  dependence  undefined  by  treaties  yet  welding  peoples 
strongly  together,  and  involving  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
all  for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  each.  But  these  results  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  frequent  and  adequate 
means  of  communication  between  the  countries,  —  even  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  trade  with  Brazil,  immensely  helped  as 
it  will  be  by  reciprocity,  being  impossible  so  long  as  time  and 
freight  rates  remain  in  favor  of  England.  The  testimony  of 
consuls  and  ministers  to  Central  and  South  America  all  lead  to 
one  conclusion  —  that  high  freights  and  slow  and  infrequent 
communication  alone  keep  the  United  States  out  of  southern 
markets,  and  that  without  a  radical  change  in  these  conditions, 
either  commercial  or  political  unity  is  impossible. 

Italy  has  been  much  too  peremptory  in  her  denxands  upon 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  lynching  of  Italians  in  New 
Orleans.  The  recall  by  the  home  government  of  Baron  Fava, 
the  Italian  minister  at  Washington,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  total  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, a  charg^  d'affaires  being  left  in  charge  of  the  Italian  lega- 
tion, but  it  is  taken  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Italian 
government  with  the  reparation  offered  by  this  country  for  the 
injury  done  its  subjects.  The  Italian  demand  for  reparation 
embraces  two  points  —  that  the  Washington  government  should 
give  assurance  that  the  persons  who  murdered  Italian  citizens 
in  New  Orleans  should  be  punished,  and  that  it  should  recog- 
nize the  principle  that  an  indemnity  is  due  to  the  relatives  of 
the  victims.  On  the  latter  point  Italy  was  informed  that  the 
United  States,  though  not  admitting  its  legal  responsibility  for 
damages,  distinctly  recognized  the  principle  of  indemnity  as  a 
proper  matter  for  diplomatic  discussion,  but  that  with  respect 
to  the  former  the  assurance  demanded  could  not  be  given. 
Under  the  Constitution,  prosecution  for  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  persons  and  property  committed  in  the  States  are 
reserved  for  the  States  in  which  they  occur,  and  a  guarantee,  in 
advance  of  trial,  that  the  alleged  murderers  would  be  punished, 
would  be  a  violation  of  both  the  federal  Constitution  and  that 
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of  Louisiana.  Even  had  the  Washington  government  complete 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  it  could  do  nothing  more  than  promise 
that  the  persons  guilty  of  the  murder  should  be  prosecuted,  the 
ascertainment  of  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  resting  wholly 
with  the  grand  and  petit  jurors.  The  Italian  government,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  holding  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system,  its  only  duty  being  to  demand,  under  its  treaties, 
the  full  measure  of  protection  for  its  citizens  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  this  country.  Its  subjects  had  been  arrested  for  crime,  tried 
under  American  laws,  and  acquitted  by  an  American  jury,  and 
so  were  presumably  innocent,  and  in  their  subsequent  murder 
treaties  pledging  their  protection  had  been  violated  and  Italy 
insulted.  As  the  federal  government  had  failed  to  give  official 
assurance  that  the  murderers  would  be  brought  to  justice,  only 
one  method  of  marking  its  dissatisfaction  remained,  the  recall 
of  its  minister  and  the  severance  of  all  serious  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. That  in  taking  this  step  the  Italian  government  acted 
hastily  and  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation  there  is 
no  doubt,  neither  the  action  of  the  New  Orleans  grand  jury 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  lynching  having  been 
awaited,  nor  the  federal  government  given  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  nationality  of  the  Italians  who  were  killed.  At 
the  most  but  three  of  the  number  were  Italian  subjects,  and  for 
these  Italy  is  entitled  by  treaty  to  demand  only  such  protection 
as  the  United  States  extends  to  its  own  citizens,  and  only  such 
reparation  for  the  violence  done  them  as  our  laws  afford  Ameiv 
ican  citizens  similarly  injured.  Happily,  Mr.  Blaine's  reply  to 
the  demand  of  the  Italian  government  as  set  forth  in  Baron 
Fava's  last  official  communication,  stilting  explicitly  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  in  the  premises,  is  so  conclusive  that 
premier  Rudini  has  so  far  modified  his  tone  that  nothing  is  now 
asked  for  but  the  regular  institution  of  proceedings  against  the 
guilty  parties  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  probable,  indee<l,  that  the 
hasty  action  of  the  Italian  ministry  has  been  dictated  by  the 
apparent  necessity  of  conciliating  public  opinion  in  Italy  and 
the  desire  to  retain  office,  rather  than  by  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  United  States  is  either  insincere  or  impotent. 
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Canadian  elections  have  recently  been  of  mncli  interest  to 
Americans.  Important  contests  at  the  ballot-box  have  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  Conservatives,  though  the  majority  support- 
ing the  government  in  the  new  Parliament  will  probably  be  little 
more  than  half  that  in  the  old.  The  issue  has  been  one  of  the 
most  stubbornly  contested  as  well  as  the  most  significant  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  heavy  vote  polled  by  the  Lib- 
erals goes  far  to  show  that  if  the  country  had  been  given  time 
to  compare  schemes  and  to  make  up  its  judgment,  the  result 
would  have  been  reversed.  It  is  a*  peculiarity  of  the  British 
system,  however,  that  a  government  is  able  to  order  elections  at 
any  time  that  may  best  suit  its  interests  and  without  previous 
notice  to  the  electors,  an  advantage  of  which  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  one  of  the  most  astute  of  politicians,  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  avail  himself.  No  public  necessity  existed  for  a  disso* 
lution  o£  Parliament  at  this  time,  political  questions  being 
precisely  those  of  the  past  three  years,  with  no  new  issues  pre- 
sented to  cause  a  change  of  party  positions,  and  the  govei*n- 
ment  having  as  compact  and  reliable  a  majority  as  at  any  period 
since  the  last  elections.  But  for  the  last  three  years  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  Canada  has  been  advocating  unrestricted  recipro- 
city with  the  United  States,  and  for  the  last  year  has  made  it 
the  chief  plank  in  its  platform,  and  despite  prejudice  and  mis- 
representations of  all  sorts,  the  movement  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  favor.  If  further  time  was  given  them,  the  coun- 
try might  be  won  over,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  new 
tenure  of  power  before  this  occurred  that  led.  the  Conservative 
premier  to  take  a  verdict  from  the  country  before  it  had  time 
to  compare  the  schemes  presented  and  to  render  impartial  judg- 
ment. The  issues  presented  were  plain  and  of  tremendous 
importance  —  unrestricted  reciprocity  or  a  high  protective  tariff, 
involving  not  only  the  trade  policy  but  political  destiny  of  the 
Dominion,  questions  which  claim  the  most  deliberate  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  electors.  The  Conservatives  championed  a 
high  tariff  and  the  maintenance  of  the  closest  trade  relations 
and  political  associations  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Liberals 
absolute  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  obviously  involving 
uniform  tariff  regulations  against  Europe  and  a  political  inti- 
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macy  with  the  United  States  exceeding  that  now  existing  with 
£ngland.  Instead,  however,  of  discussing  the  wisdom  of  these 
schemes,  the  Conservative  canvass  was  conducted  on  the  lines 
on  which  it  was  begun,  the  real  issues  being  befogged  by  bitter 
personalities,  appeals  to  patriotism,  the  introduction  of  social 
and  religious  questions,  anything,  in  brief,  that  would  divert 
4jie  attention  of  voters  and  enable  a  snap  judgment  to  be  taken. 
In  marked  contrast  to  these  methods  were  those  of  the  Lib- 
erals, who  while  remorselessly  exposing  the  hypocrisies  and 
misrepresentations  of  their  opponents,  adhered  closely  to  the 
real  issues,  and  sought  by  facts  and  logic  to  convince  the  elec- 
tors that  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  are  indissolubly  linked 
with  those  of  American  nations  generally.  Had  they  succeeded, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  their  policy  could  have  been  carried 
out,  in  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  meet  advances 
made  in  a  just  and  friendly  spirit,  and  as  it  is,  it  can  only  be 
temporarily  obstructed,  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Canada 
depending  on  its  adoption.  As  against  it,  the  Conservative  poU 
icy  is  a  laiasezfaire  policy,  standing  only  for  delay  and  disaster, 
and  representing  nothing  that  will  advance  the  wealth  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Dominion,  and  certain  soon  to  give  way  under  the 
stress  of  necessity.  The  Tory  success  can  be  interpreted  only 
as  a  renewal  of  antagonism  to  the  United  States,  leaving  the 
latter  no  option  save  to  bar  the  doors  more  closely  against 
Canadian  imports  and  to  regard  the  Macdonald  government  as 
an  unfriendly  if  not  hostile  neighbor. 

Railway  intercommunication  between  Europe  and  Asia  by 
way  of  America  seems  destined  ultimately  to  bridge  Behring 
Strait. 

With  the  completion  of  a  number  of  the  fast  sailing  steam- 
ers intended  to  connect  Vancouver  with  China  and  Japan,  a 
new  commercial  route  is  opened  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East. 
The  line  is  heavily  subsidized  by  England  for  the  privilege  of 
using  its  vessels  as  auxiliary  cruisers  in  the  event  of  war,  as  well 
as  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  her  shipping  in- 
terests ;  and  from  Vancouver  will  be  supplemented,  as  soon  as 
steamers  can  be  built,  by  a  line  to  Australia.     The  latter  will 
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considerably  shorten  the  route  between  England  and  the  island- 
oontineut.  The  time  from  London  to  Japan,  by  way  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  will  be  only  about  twenty-one  days.  The  revolution 
produced  in  the  commercial  and  traveling  world  can  be  readily 
imagined.  Passenger  traffic  to  the  Far  East  will  desert  the 
longer  route  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  be  almost  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  new  one,  while  a  like  consideration  of  time  will 
prompt  the  exporter  and  importer  to  choose  the  same  route  for 
everything  but  the  heaviest  goods. 

With  this  successful  connection  of  the  !East  and  West,  more- 
over, must  open  the  possibility  of  still  more  rapid  oommunica- 
tion, — that  of  a  world-round  railway,  regarded  a  few  decades 
ago  as  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  but  quite  certain  in 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  prove  a  reality.  That  it  will 
be  entered  upon  as  an  international  scheme  and  pushed  to  com- 
pletion is  unlikely,  but  that  it  will  gradually  take  shape  until 
the  desire  to  complete  it  will  be  irresistible  is  undoubted.  The 
vast  reaches  of  continuous  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
globe  will  be  used  to  link  together  the  East  and  the  West. 
From  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  three  lines  of  railway  now 
stretch  to  the  Pacific,  and  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  already 
pushing  north  through  British  Columbia  and  certain  in  time 
to  reach  the  Alaska  boundary,  an  American  branch  down  the 
Yukon  Valley  will  complete  a  continuous  line  to  the  western- 
most point  of  America  on  Behring  Strait. 

That  the  rigors  of  an  arctic  climate  will  not  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  branch  is  evidenced  by  the  laying  of  Rus- 
sian railroads  under  still  more  unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 
At  the  narrowest  part  of  Behring  Strait,  between  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  in  Alaska  and  Cape  East  in  Asia,  the  two  shores  are 
distant  but  thirty-six  miles.  As  islands  exist  in  the  strait,  this- 
space  can  be  bridged,  or  at  least  a  sea  ferry  established,  to  con- 
nect on  the  Asiatic  side  with  the  Russian  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way. Thus,  save  across  the  Atlantic,  railroad  commuuication 
is  likely  to  be  made  continuous  east  and  west  round  the  world. 
That  this  will  every  year  become  more  feasible,  not  to  say 
inevitable,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  with  the  completion  of  the 
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Siberian  road,  certain  within  ten  years,  and  the  northward  ex- 
tension of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  desire  to  link  the  two  con- 
tinents together  by  an  Alaskan  branch  and  a  sea  ferry  will  be 
irresistible. 

With  this  done,  a  continuous  though  circuitous  line  of  rail- 
way will  extend  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
as  the  Argentine  railroads  are  already  pushing  up  toward  the 
isthmus,  the  prediction  is  safe  that  the  gap  through  Central 
America  will  be  bridged  and  an  all-rail  commercial  route  ex- 
tend from  northern  Asia  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  Argentine  collapse,  railways  would  even  now  be  extending 
from  Buenos  Ay  res  toward  Bogota,  and  American  capital  is 
certain  to  push  the  Mexican  line  along  Central  America  and 
southward  across  the  Andes  as  soon  as  orderly  and  stable  gov- 
ernments give  assurance  of  protection  to  property.  Doubtless 
for  another  decade  the  scheme  of  a  world-round  railway  will  be 
treated  as  visionary,  but  after  that,  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
railroad  construction,  it  will  become  yearly  more  feasible  and 
practical,  and  within  thirty  years  at  most  is  certain  to  be  com- 
pleted. If  it  is  not,  it  will  be  because  the  Mongol  has  gained 
the  ascendency  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  have  ceased  to 
interest  the  Caucasian. 

If  Miss  Willard's  remarkable  plan  for  the  re-alignment  of 
the  powerful  organizations  of  women  now  existing  in  the 
United  States  is  carried  out,  as  it  seems  likely  to  be,  there  will 
be  brought  into  existence  a  National  Council  of  women,  with 
State  councils  in  our  various  commonwealths  and  with  county 
and  town  committees  covering  the  whole  land  with  a  net-work 
of  moral,  educational,  social,  and  political  influences  that  will 
advance  a  great  variety  of  reforms.  All  this  may  be  accom- 
plished before  woman  has  the  ballot,  or  even  municipal  suffrage. 
The  wide  use  of  organization  may  make  the  Woman's  National 
Council  a  kind  of  National  Congress,  without  power  to  lay 
taxes  or  make  laws,  but  not  without  moral  authority  of  the 
utmost  value. 


Our   DAY: 

A  RECORD  AND  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  REFORM. 
Vol-  Vn.— JUNE,  189L— No,  42. 


ANTI-AMERICAN  CANADIAN  CATHOLIC  CONVENTIONS. 

Is  New  England  to  become  New  France?      The  Boman 
Catholic  clerical  party  in  Quebec  predicts  that  it  wilL     More  * 
than  one  third  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  is  now  Cath- 
olic.  The  French  Canadian  immigration  into  the  United  States 
has  not  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  to  any  very  great 
extent  until  recently.     For  a  succession  of  years  the  French" . 
have  been  coming  over  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  some  of 
the  Western  States,  in  large  numbers,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  five  hundred  thousand  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  and  no  less  than  one  million  in  the  ^ 
country.     Immigration  increases  that  number  every  year,  and 
there  is  no  very  good  reason  to  think  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
or  the  Canadian  government  will  be  able  to  stop  the  current 
or  turn  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  as  is 
desired  and  hoped. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  French  Canadian  race 
has  been  taught  and  believes  that  God  and  the  church  have  laid 
upon  it  the  duty  of  raising  large  families  of  children.  Elarly 
marriages  and  families  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  children  are  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  While  the  New  England  stock  is  dying ' 
out,  while  the  Puritan  family  with  its  many  children  is  become 
ing  more  and  more  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  French  Canadian  is 
to  be  found  all  over  these  States,  filling  up  the  places  once  occu*^ 
pied  by  the  Yankee. 

What  the  New  England  of  fifty  years  hence  shall  be,  will 
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depend  very  largely  on  the  kind  of  influences  which  will  prevail 
among  this  strong  race.  Will  New  England  institutions  mould 
the  French  Canadians  who  have  come,  are  coming,  and  shall 
come,  so  that  they  may  become  genuine  New  Englanders,  or 
will  the  Ultramontane  institutions,  which  are  now  going  up 
everywhere,  change  the  character  of  New  England? 

Our  purpose  is  simply  to  show  what  view  is  taken  by  those 
who  may  be  called  leaders  among  the  French  Boman  Catholic 
Canadians. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  clergy  and  the  French  press  form 
but  one  voice  to  oppose  every  effort  which  has  in  view  the  unifi* 
cation  of  the  French  Canadian  race  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  warn  the  people  in  season  and  out  of  season 
against  what  they  call  ^'  the  dangers  of  assimilation." 

'It  is  probably  in  the  French  conventions  that  these  views  are 
most  fully  developed  and  proclaimed,  and  for  that  reason  we 
will  devote  this  article  to  the  discussion  of  that  particular  topic. 

The  Church  of  Some  has  for  centuries  believed  in  the  princi- 
ple of  centralization.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been  powerful 
both  as  a  religious  and  political  organization,  because  it  has 
acted  on  the  principle  that  strefngth  lies  in  concerted  action. 

The  French  clergy  have  not  been  behind  the  rest  of  the  hie- 
rarchy in  this  particular  direction.  They  very  soon  saw  that 
the  million  of  French  Canadians  scattered  over  this  country, 
would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  insignificant  factor  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  this  nation,  if  there  were  no  bond  of 
union  between  them,  no  unity  of  aim  and  purpose. 

True  to  the  instincts  of  their  church,  the  French  priests  be- 
gan to  form  societies  and  various  other  organizations,  in  every 
locality  where  the  French  were  found  in  sufficient  numbers. 
These  organizations  for  the  most  part  go  under  the  name  of 
SociHe  St  Jean  Baptiste^  John  the  Baptist  being  the  patron 
saint  of  Canada.  None  but  French  Roman  Catholics  can  belong 
to  them,  and  a  chaplain,  the  parish  priest,  is  de  rigueur. 

A  few  months  ago  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  numbered  600  members ;  the  Corporation  St.  Andr^  200 
members,  and  the  Young  Men's  Society  140  members.  In  the 
same  city  there  are  other  French  Canadian  societies  having  a 
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good  membership.  The  paper  from  which  these  figures  are 
quoted  afiBrms  that  there  are  probably  two  thousand  men  con- 
nected with  the  civic  organizations  of  French  Canadians  in  the 
city. 

These  local  societies  and  all  associations  of  French  Canadians, 
of  whatever  character  they  may  be,  provided  they  are  Boman 
Catholic,  are  invited  to  elect  delegates  to  the  state  convention 
which  meets  annually.  Every  other  year  there  is  a  general 
national  convention,  formed  of  delegates  from  all  the  organiza- 
tions of  French  Canadians  in  the  United  States.  As  a  rule, 
some  distinguished  priests  or  influential  statesmen  from  Canada 
are  present,  with  a  view  of  reviving  or  stimulating  the  national 
sentiment  and  cementing  the  ties  which  bind  the  Canadians  of 
the  United  States  with  those  of  Canada. 

^^  Le  Guide  Fran^ais  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre,"  published 
in  1890,  puts  the*number  of  these  various  societies  at  217,  and 
the  membership  at  31,936.  These  figures  have  no  doubt  in- 
creased since  the  report  here  contained  was  given. 

The  conventions  formed  out  of  these  societies  have  not 
attracted  much  attention,  save  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  which 
they  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place.  The  large  procession, 
with  its  allegorical  cars,  its  banners,  its  bands  of  music,  could 
not  but  produce  the  impression  that  the  French  Canadians  are 
numerically  strong  here.  Beyond  that,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  Everything  being  done  in  French,  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  such  gatherings  have  remained  concealed  from  the 
American  public.  Governors  of  States,  mayors  of  cities,  and 
other  officials  have  not  failed  to  sanction  their  proceedings,  by 
attending  them,  and  the  daily  press  has  lavished  compliments 
of  the  following  character :  — 

The  French  Canadian  Convention  held  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  has 
proved  a  magnificent  success,  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise,  man- 
agement, and  public  spirit  of  this  enterprising  and  progressive  commu- 
nity. The  object  of  the  demonstration  is  one  which  demands  the 
appreciative  recognition  of  our  citizens  of  every  class.  It  was  no  less 
important  an  object  than  the  promotion  of  the  movement  for  naturali- 
zation which  has  been  making  such  immense  strides  of  late  years,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  the  delegates  will  return  to  their 
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homes  more  than  eTer  eonTinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  to  whieh 
thej  are  now  fallj  committed. 

Statements  of  this  kind  show  very  clearly  that  the  purposes 
of  the  gatherings  are  not  at  all  understood,  because  they  do  not 
find  expression,  save  in  the  French  press,  which  is  scarcely  ever 
read  by  the  American  journalists.  If  we  wish  to  know  what  the 
aims  of  these  large  gatherings  are,  we  must  go  to  the  French 
papers. 

^^  Le  Defenseur  "  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare in  terms  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  what  is  desired,  what  is 
sought  after  by  the  various  societies  which  meet  in  convention 
from  time  to  time.  "  Our  societies,"  says  this  paper,  **  have  as 
their  object  the  preservation  of  our  tongue,  of  our  faith,  of  our 
manners  and  customs.'* 

It  then  goes  on  ridiculing  those  who  favor  the  unification  or 
assimilation  of  the  various  races  in  this  country.  It  says  that 
only  superficial  minds  ever  dream  of  uniting  into  one  homo- 
geneous body  the  different  elements  which  now  make  up  the 
American  nation. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe,  or  even  to  suppose,  that  the  various  races 
that  are  now  represented  in  the  United  States  are  prepared  to  abdi- 
cate their  past,  their  religious  principles,  their  national  aspirations,  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  abyss  of  assimilation?  We  esteem  the 
Americans,  we  admire  their  prodigious  activity,  but  we  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  other  elements  in  the  country,  assimilate  with  them. 

Declarations  like  these  can  be  found  in  almost  every  issue  of 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  papers,  and  show  quite  clearly  that 
there  is  no  desire  whatever  on  the  part  of  this  population  to 
fall  in  with  our  American  nineteenth  century  civilization.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  fixed  policy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and 
other  leaders  to  perpetuate  among  the  French  of  this  country 
the  old  mediae valism  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  That  they  are 
succeeding  fairly  well,  no  careful  observer  can  for  a  moment 
doubt. 

It  is  very  clear  that  when  ex -Governor  Sawyer  of  New 
Hampshire  sanctioned  by  his  presence  the  proceedings  of  the 
Nashua  convention  in  1888,  he  was  not  in  the  least  aoquainted 
with  the  measures  which  were  to  be  adopted  by  that  body.  The 
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following  letter  sent  to  us  after  the  convention,  in  reply  to  one 
we  had  addressed  to  him,  is  a  clear  indication  that  he  was  alto- 
gether in  the  dark. 

The  object  of  the  convention  in  Nashaa,  as  stated  by  the  committee 
who  waited  upon  me  with  the  invitation  to  be  present,  appeared  unob- 
jectionable, and,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  apparent  high  charac- 
ter of  the  demonstration,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  consenting  to  repre- 
sent the  State  on  the  occasion. 

The  information  contained  in  your  letter  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I 
should  be  pained  to  learn  that  there  was  any  hidden  purpose  which  was 
inimical  to  the  Republic  and  its  institutions.  If  any  such  purpose 
exists,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  whom  it  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  in  Nashua  were  knowing  to  it 

The  question  Which  concerns  this  country  is :  What  are  these 
conventions?  Do  they  demand  ^^the  appreciative  recognition 
of  our  citizens  of  every  class"  ?  Are  Aey  purely  and  simply 
^^ national*'  gatherings,  a  sort  of  picnic  where  hundreds  of 
people  of  the  same  nationality  meet,  forgetting  differences  of 
creeds  and  of  political  parties,  to  spend  a  pleasant  time  ?  Is  it 
true,  as  some  papers  have  said,  that  ^^  the  proceedings  are  land- 
ably  free  from  a  religious  bias  and  contain  no  element  which 
can  possibly  give  offense  to  Protestant  members  or  visitors  ?  " 

Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these  effusions  of 
good-will  from  an  uninformed  press  can  be  relied  upon. 

About  three  years  ago  we  made  the  charge  against  these  so- 
called  national  conventions,  that  they  had  no  right  to  the  name 
they  assumed,  because  they  did  not  include  all  the  French  Ca- 
nadians of  the  United  States,  but  only  those  who  called  them- 
selves Roman  Catholic.  We  objected  to  the  name,  because  it 
was  misleading  and  likely  to  deceive  the  American  public. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  American  daily,  that  spoke  of  the 
*^  Protestant  members  "  to  whom  no  offense  was  given,  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  make-up  of  these  conventions. 

Before  finding  fault  with  the  name  assumed,  we  asked  to  be 
admitted  as  members  of  the  general  convention  of  1888  held  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  on  the  ground  that  ^^  all  French  Canadian  jour- 
nalists were  members,  ex  officio.^*  Thus  read  the  programme. 
Being  at  that  time,  with  Rev.  J.  Provost  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
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and  Rev.  T.  G.  A.  Cot^  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  publishers  and 
proprietors  of  *^  Le  Semear  IVanoo-Am^rieaiD/'  we  had  the  right 
to  ask  for  our  credentials  and  deliberate  and  vote  at  the  meet- 
ings, if  the  invitations  to  the  ^^  National  Convention  of  the 
French  Canadians  of  the  United  States"  were  not  meant  to 
mislead  people. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiries,  we  received  the  following  letter, 
dated  June  18,  18S8,  signed  by  Emile  H.  Tardivel,  Greneral 
Secretary :  — 

I  have  the  honor  of  informing  yon,  that  the  French  Protestant 
Canadians  cannot  be  represented  at  our  general  conventions,  these 
conventions  being  in  their  very  essence  (I  translate  literally)  Catholic. 
Likewise,  only  members  of  the  French  Canadian  Catholic  press  can 
take  part  in  the  deliberations,  as  delegates  ex-officio. 

This  official  letter  had  the  merit  of  being  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit. We  felt  fully  justified  in  objecting  to  the  name  assumed, 
since  the  35,000  French  Protestant  Canadians  were  excluded, 
and  might  yet  be  held  responsible  by  the  American  public  for 
the  doings  of  these  ^^  national "  gatherings. 

We  went  farther  than  this:  we  made  the  charge  that  these 
conventions  are  anti-Protestant,  anti-American,  and  revolution- 
ary in  their  tendencies.  This  we  did  in  the  public  press,  and 
threw  out  this  challenge :  ^^  If  we  have  misrepresented  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Nashua  convention,  we  make  bold  to  chal- 
lenge its  officers  and  other  leading  men  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  French  Protestantism  in  the  United  States,  in  some 
public  hall,  when  the  former  may  disprove  our  statements  and 
satisfactorily  answer  our  questions." 

The  challenge  has  not  yet  been  taken  up.  It  is  wiser  to 
leave  it  alone.  It  would  give  too  good  an  opportunity  to  place 
before  the  public  facts  which  the  French  clergy  and  their  sup- 
porters do  not  wish  the  American  public  to  know. 

The  French  Protestants  have  no  longer  reason  to  complain 
of  the  name  given  these  gatherings.  When  they  were  simply 
called  ^^  national,*'  the  public  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
all  the  French  Canadians  were  welcome  to  them.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  opinion  of  a  leading  paper  of  New  England,  when  it 
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said  that  the  Nashua  oonvention  ^*  contained  no  element  that 
oould  possibly  give  offense  to  Protestant  members  or  visitors." 

As  French  Protestants,  we  had  reason  to  object  to  the  appel- 
lation, because  we  did  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  these  conventions.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  measures 
fchere  discussed  and  adopted,  because  they  are  anti-Protestant 
and  anti-American,  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
nationality. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  on  American  soil  a  dozen  or  more 
different  nations,  each  with  its  own  mode  of  government,  its 
peculiar  institutions,  its  tongue,  especially  if  some  of  these  na- 
tionalities feel  compelled  to  give  their  allegiance  to  a  monarch 
across  the  sea  first,  and  after  this,  if  possible,  to  the  President 
of  this  nation.  We  believe  in  one  great  American  people,  loyal 
to  American  institutions,  pledged  to  sustain  a  common-school 
system  for  all  the  children  of  this  country,  regardless  of  rank, 
creed,  or  nationality. 

The  reason  why  the  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy  disagree 
with  us,  and  call  the  French  Protestants  traitors  to  their  nation- 
ality, may  once  more  be  stated,  so  that  it  may  impress  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  the  protectors  of  this  nation.  The  genius  of 
the  politico-religious  system  knovni  as  Romanism  and  that  of 
American  institutions  are  mutually  destructive. 

Seeing  that  such  are  our  views,  we  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
thought  that  all  Canadians  shared  in  the  ideas  of  the  so-called 
French  national  conventions. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  these  gatherings  are  now  called, 
"  French  Roman  Catholic  conventions."  By  adding  the  word 
"  Roman  Catholic,"  two  very  good  purposes  have  been  served. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fact  has  been  acknowledged,  that  French 
Protestantism  exists,  and  can  have  and  actually  has  its  general 
gatherings,  such  as  the  picnic  held  last  September  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  In  the  second  place,  French  Protestants  can  no 
longer  be  held  responsible  for  measures  they  disapprove. 

We  have  said  that  these  conventions  are  anti-American  as 
well  as  anti-Protestant.  It  is  for  no  other  reason  that  they 
exclude  the  85,000  Protestant  Canadians  of  the  United  States. 
Had  not  the  latter  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  as  their 
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rule  of  faith  and  oonduot,  they  would  be  admitted.  They  aie 
therefore  turned  away,  because  they  profess  the  same  religious 
views  as  the  bulk  of  the  American  people ;  because  they  love, 
favor,  encourage,  and  sustain  the  public  schools  of  this  land  and 
other  free  institutions,  and  decidedly  object  to  a  separation  of 
the  school  funds ;  because  finally  they  place  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  before  the  Syllabus  of  the  Pope* 

It  follows  that  the  French  priests  are  the  leading  spirits  in 
these  conventions.  All  the  delegates  are,  willingly  or  otherwise, 
the  docile  slaves  of  the  priests.  There  are  among  the  laity  men 
of  intelligence  and  education,  who  desire  a  better  state  of  things 
for  their  countrjrmen.  But  they  are  either  merchants  or  physi- 
cians or  clerks.  They  depend  upon  the  French  population  for 
their  livelihood,  and  this  population  the  priests  controL  In  or- 
der to  keep  caste  with  the  people,  they  feel  compelled  to  abdicate 
all  right  to  think  and  especially  to  give  expression  to  their  con- 
victions. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  there  has  been  no  change  since 
1888.  The  following  extracts  from  two  French  Boman  Catho- 
lic papers  of  October,  1890,  show  that  the  aims  are  the  same. 
''  La  Feuille  d'Erable,"  the  official  organ  of  the  St.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Society  of  New  York,  says :  "  Our  population  is  Catholic, 
seriously  Catholic  and  French  Canadian,  without  reasoning.** 
"  Le  National "  of  Lowell  replies  to  this:  — 

No,  our  population  is  not  French  Canadian,  vnlhout  reasoning. 
On  the  contrary,  it  reasons  very  well,  and  it  says  to  itself  that  it  is 
before  anything  else  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  in  its  national  festivals 
it  desires  the  cooperation  of  the  clergy,  because  no  people  can  prosper 
and  become  great  that  does  not  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  priest. 

The  great  aim  of  these  conventions  is  to  establish  firmly  on 
American  soil,  and  especially  in  New  'England,  the  French 
race,  preserving  its  identity,  its  tongue,  its  modes  of  thought, 
and  especially  its  religion. 

When  ^^  Le  Def  enseur  "  asks  whether  ^^  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  various  races  are  prepared  to  abdicate  their  re- 
ligious principles  in  order  to  assimilate  with  Americans,"  and 
answers  negatively,  it  virtually  says  that  it  is  impossible  for 
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a  Canadian  to  become  a  genuine  citizen  of  this  Protestant  re- 
public. 

This  is  precisely  our  position  in  so  far  as  French  Boman 
Catholics  are  concerned.  The  principles  which  govern  their 
church,  and  which  they  must  blindly  obey,  forbid  that  they  can 
become  loyal  citizens  of  a  free  republic.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of 
London  says  in  a  recent  address :  — 

Popery  is  a  state  policy  first,  and  a  religious  faith  second.  Its 
own  words  are,  **The  temporal  authority  should  be  subject  to  the 
spiritual  power."  (See  the  Unam  Sanctam.)  This  one  sentence 
determines  my  attitude  towards  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  bill.  I  am 
not  in  the  faintest  degree  animated  by  religious  prejudice.  A  man 
can  honestly  be  an  agnostic  and  an  Englishman,  but  he  cannot  be  a 
thorough  Englishnum  and  a  consistent  papist 

Likewise  we  say  a  Canadian  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  papal  church  can  become  a  thorough  American, 
but  it  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  any  man  whose  convictions 
compel  him  to  be  a  consistent  Bomanist. 

The  two  great  questions  which  are  always  sure  to  come  up 
for  discussion  at  the  conventions  of  French  Canadians  are: 
What  are  the  best  means  to  adopt  for  the  establishment  of 
French  parochial  schools,  for  the  preservation  of  the  French 
tongue  ?  This  first  question,  when  sifted  down,  resolves  itself 
to  this :  What  are  the  best  means  to  adopt  to  fight  American 
institutions,  to  destroy  them  and  replace  them  by  others  con- 
trolled by  the  Pope  ?  What  are  the  best  means  to  adopt,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  assimilation  of  the  French  element  into  the 
body  of  mutually  sympathetic  American  citizens  ?  The  second 
question  is.  What  are  the  best  means  to  adopt  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  our  countrymen  ?  This  question  resolves  itself  into  this : 
How  can  we  best  succeed  in  leading  the  French  Canadians  to 
say  they  are  Americans,  by  becoming  voters?  —  when  all  the 
time,  they  have  in  view,  not  the  building  up  of  the  American 
nation,  but  the  growth  of  a  politico-religious  system,  anti-Amer- 
ican to  the  backbone. 

No  good  can  be  hoped  for,  for  our  nationality,  from  these 
conventions.  They  are  controlled  by  men  who  have  selfish  ends 
in  view.    The  few  who  might  feel  disposed  to  take  broader 
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views  of  things  are  compelled  to  keep  silent.    A  layman  who 
had  been  a  leading  spirit  at  the  Holjoke  gathering  said  to  as :  — 

Yon  cannot  conceive  of  the  state  of  things  among  the  Canadians 
of  the  United  States.  The  priests  are  tyrants.  Their  aim  is  to  make 
money.  By  reason  of  ignorance  and  superstition  the  masses  submit 
By  reason  of  fear  and  because  they  wish  to  curry  favor  with  the 
priests,  the  more  intellectual  and  educated  among  the  people  also  sub- 
mit. It  is  a  system  of  tyranny  that  will  end  in  a  bloody  revolution. 
New  England  has  dark  days  in  store.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  Protest- 
ant, but  I  wish  you  every  manner  of  success  in  your  work.  If  Ameri- 
cans would  only  open  their  eyes,  they  would,  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, place  your  work  on  a  solid  foundation.  I  can  say  nothing.  Were 
I  to  speak  I  should  at  once  be  turned  out  of  my  situation.  Both 
Romanists  and  Protestants  compel  us  to  be  silent. 

These  words  need  to  be  weighed  ;  we  know  them  to  be  per- 
fectly true.  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  a  Boman  Catholic  to  leave  the 
Church  of  Borne.  The  business  public  seems  to  be  afraid  to 
give  employment  to  men  and  women  who  have  enough  of  cour- 
age to  break  loose  from  the  power  of  the  priests.  Instead  of 
finding  friends  to  receive  them  and  help  them  to  take  their  rank 
in  society  as  free  men  and  women,  they  are  thrown  upon  a  cold 
and  unsympathetic  world,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  wrong  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  more  religion  among  Protestants  than 
among  Romanists.  Many  of  them  conclude  that  if  American 
Protestants  make  of  their  purse  their  God>  they  themselves 
may  as  well  do  the  same. 

The  strength  of  Rome  is  increasing  every  day,  because  the 
backbone  of  Protestantism  is  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  It 
is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  Christian 
education  can  alone  save  these  vast  multitudes  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  Romanism,  and  this  country  from  the  lawlessness  of  the 
religious  indifference  and  infidelity  into  which  they  are  driven 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  tyranny  of  Ultramontanism. 

Calvin  E.  Amabon. 

French  Protestant  College,  Springfieldy  Mass, 
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Unless  the  liquor  traffic  is  made  an  outlaw,  we  have  no  faith 
in  unmixed  self-rule  for  cities.  One  reason  for  our  lack  of 
confidence  in  that  arrangement  is  that  it  has  always  failed  thus 
far,  under  universal  suffrage,  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in 
protecting  life  and  property  and  securing  purity  of  politics. 
Another  reason  is  that  multitudes  who  own  property  in  cities 
live  outside  their  limits,  and  would  not  vote  in  local  elections, 
and  so  would  have  no  political  power  to  protect  their  own  prop- 
erty. Another  reason  is  that  the  unscrupulous  and  illiterate 
classes  acquire  political  power  more  rapidly  than  the  respecta- 
ble classes,  as  cities  under  a  broad  suffrage  increase  in  size. 
After  about  1920,  the  votes  cast  in  the  cities  of  eight  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  wiU  be  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  in  the  entire  nation.  The  problem  of  the  right 
government  of  American  great  towns  is  the  problem  of  the 
right  government  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  are  not  hope- 
ful, therefore,  that  the  measures  recently  suggested  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  will  protect  the  American  future,  or  even  that 
of  the  Empire  State,  from  municipal  misrule.  These  measures 
look  towards  an  increase  of  self-rule  for  cities  already  notori- 
ously mismanaged  under  self-rule.  But,  in  some  other  respects, 
the  suggested  new  plans  are  in  line  with  the  opinion  of  experts 
in  the  study  of  improved  municipal  arrangements.  We  gladly 
make  an  outline  of  the  report  a  part  of  our  record  of  current 
reform. 

In  the  legislature  at  Albany,  April  15,  Senator  Fassett  presented 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cities,  on  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  made  by  that  committee  in  1890,  in  regard  to  the  government 
of  cities,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  report  contains 
one  hundred  and  six  printed  pages,  and  has  incorporated  within  it 
eleven  hills,  together  with  many  statistics.  Upon  presenting  his  re- 
port, Senator  Fassett  said :  — 
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The  whole  drift  of  the  report  in  this  direction,  Mr.  President,  is  in 
the  line  of  the  old  familiar  doctrine  of  home  rule  for  cities.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  law  the  committee  have  felt  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  satisfactory,  permanently  assured  home  rule.  The  effort 
of  the  committee  has  been  to  direct  the  legislature  and  future  laws  in 
the  direction  of  possible  permanent  home  rule  for  all  the  cities  of  the 
State.  The  third  recommendation  is  in  the  line  of  requiring  statisti- 
cal reports  as  to  the  financial  arrangements  of  each  of  the  thirty-two 
cities  in  the  State  to  be  filed  annually  with  the  Controller,  who  is  re- 
quired to  digest  the  same  and  make  a  report  to  the  legislature  on  such 
statistics,  and  also  to  append  to  his  report  each  such  report  That  is 
regarded  by  the  committee,  who  believe  in  the  value  of  reliable  statis- 
tics, to  be  perhaps  the  most  important  recommendation  made  by  the 
committee,  except  that  provided  for  a  uniform  charter  of  cities  of  the 
same  class. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  report  are  as  follows :  — 

Our  investigations  result  in  the  conclusions  that  the  chief  difficulties 
which  underlie  the  government  of  cities  in  this  State  are  fourfold. 

First  Overlegislation  and  too  frequent  yielding  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  to  the  importunities  of  representatives  of  the  various  cities 
for  the  passage  of  special  or  local  bills.  In  our  opinion,  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  so  amended  as  to  protect  cities  against  the  power  of 
individuals  to  appeal  to  the  legislature,  and  to  protect  the  legislature 
from  the  necessity  of  entertaining  such  appeab  by  restricting  its  power 
to  legislation  by  general  laws. 

Second.  The  absence  of  a  general  law  for  the  government  of  all 
cities  in  the  State,  whereby  larger  powers  should  be  granted  to  local 
authorities  and  the  legislature  correspondingly  relieved. 

Third.  The  absence  of  complete  and  accurate  information  relative  to 
municipal  administration,  and,  as  incident  to  this,  the  necessity  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  require  a  series  of  systematic  annual 
reports  to  be  filed  by  each  municipality,  with  some  proper  state  offi- 
cer, setting  out  with  sufficient  fullness  and  detail  the  classes  of  admin- 
istrative and  financial  facts  which  we  refer  to  hereafter,  in  order  that 
the  leg^lature  and  the  people  may  be  enabled  to  advise  themselves 
fully,  and  at  all  times,  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  apparent  by  means 
of  an  accurate  and  systematic  publication  of  reports  showing  the  in- 
debtedness, taxation,  and  expenditure  of  such  cities. 

Fourth.  The  subordination  of  city  business  to  the  exigencies  of  state 
and  national  politics. 
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Haying  come  to  these  conclusions,  we  have  taken  up  first  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

Under  the  existing  system  stability  of  city  government  is  a  practical 
impossibility.  The  officers  of  our  municipalities  find  it  impossible  to 
determine  upon  any  general  policy  whatever  looking  toward  better 
administration,  with  the  expectation  that  any  such  policy  can  ever  be 
carried  out  to  its  proper  and  logical  conclusion.  For  this  the  people 
are  themselves  very  largely  to  blame,  because  of  their  indifference  to 
the  policy  of  their  local  authorities,  and  their  failure  to  protect  both 
themselves  and  the  legislature  by  a  knowledge  and  disclosure  of  the 
facts. 

The  situation  is  as  follows :  — 

That  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  the  legislature,  the  municipal 
officers,  or  even  for  the  courts  to  tell  what  the  laws  mean.  That  it  is 
usually  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  tell  what  the  probable  effect  of 
any  alleged  reform  in  the  laws  is  likely  to  be. '  That  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one,  either  in  private  life  or  public  office,  to  tell  what  the  exact 
business  condition  of  any  city  is,  and  that  municipal  government  is  a 
mystery  even  to  the  experienced.  That  municipal  officers  have  no 
certainty  as  to  their  tenure  of  office.  That  municipal  officers  can 
escape  responsibility  for  their  acts  or  failures  by  securing  amendments 
to  the  law.  That  municipal  officers  can  escape  real  responsibility  to 
the  public  because  of  the  uhintelligibility  of  the  laws  and  the  insuffi- 
cient publicity  of  the  facts  relative  to  municipal  government.  That 
local  authorities  receive  permission  to  increase  the  municipal  debt  for 
the  performance  of  public  works  which  should  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes. 
That  the  conflict  of  authority  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  result  in  a 
complete  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  service.  That  our  cities  have  no 
real  local  autonomy.  That  local  self-government  is  a  misnomer ;  and 
that  consequently  so  little  interest  is  felt  in  matters  of  local  business 
that  in  almost  every  city  in  the  State  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
professional  politicians. 

THE  AMENDMENT  PROPOSED. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  Article  YIIL,  Section  1,  and  to  Article 
III.  of  the  Constitution. 

Resolved,  That  Article  VllL,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  '^  except  for  municipal  purposes," 
and  so  that  the  same  shall  read  :  — 
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*^  Sscnox  1.  Corporatioiifl  may  be  formed  onder  general  laws,  but 
shall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  in  cases  where,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  legulatnre,  the  object  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  obtained 
under  general  hiws.  The  general  hiws  and  special  acts  passed  purso- 
ant  to  this  section  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  or  r^)ealed." 

Besolvedy  That  the  Third  Article  of  the  Constitation  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  section :  — 

^^  Section  26.  The  l^ruhttore  shall  enact  a  general  law  for  the 
government  of  all  cities  in  this  State,  and  no  monidpal  corporation 
shall  be  hereafter  created  by  special  act,  nor  shall  the  legislature  pass 
any  act  relative  to  the  government  of  any  city  in  this  State  ezc^  by 
way  of  amendment  to  such  general  law." 

QENEBAL  CHARTER  FOR  CITIES. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  is  suggested  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  general 
law  for  the  government  of  cities  not  only,  but  in  order  definitdy  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  the  premises.  Your  committee 
suggests  the  passage  of  the  following  bill,  to  wit :  — 

**  Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  hereof  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
three  Commissioners  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  general  law  for  the  goT- 
emment  of  all  incorporated  cities  in  this  State. 

*^  Sec.  2.  Said  Commission  shall  meet  and  organize  within  thirty  days 
after  its  appointment.  It  shall  appoint  a  chairman  and  secretary.  The 
salary  of  each  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  $5,000  per  annum ; 
and  the  salary  of  the  secretary  shall  be  $2,500  per  annum.  Said  Com- 
mission shall  have  power  to  select  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  properly  to  provide  the  same  with  furniture 
and  stationery  to  enable  it  to  perform  and  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of 
this  act,  and  to  employ  the  necessary  clerks  and  assistants.  Its  sala- 
ries and  expenses  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  State  Treasury,  and  be 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  Controller.  The  sum  of 
$2,500  is  hereby  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

^^  Sec.  3.  Said  Commission  shall  report  to  the  next  legislature  a 
draft  of  the  general  law  for  the  preparation  of  which  it  is  appointed. 
It  shall  have  power  to  require  of  the  Mayor  or  any  other  officer  of  any 
city  in  this  State,  at  the  expense  of  such  city,  a  statement  of  such  facts 
as  said  Commission  may  require  for  the  peiiormance  of  its  duties  rela- 
tive to  administration  of  the  government  of  such  city  as  is  shown  in 
the  books  or  records  of  any  such  city. 

"  Sec.  4.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 
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OTTT  TAXES,  RXPEN8BS,  AND  DEBTS. 

The  entire  expenditure  of  this  State  for  state  purposes  is  only 
aboat  one  fifth  the  expenditure  from  taxation  sum  spent  by  city  gov- 
ernments for  purposes  of  local  administration.  Although  the  expendi- 
tures of  municipalities  for  the  purposes  of  government  vastly  exceed 
the  expenditure  of  the  State,  the  actual  cost  of  performing  the  several 
municipal  services  and  the  condition  of  municipal  finance  generally 
are  practically  unknown  and  extremely  difficult  for  the  legislature  or 
the*  people  to  discover.  The  system  of  accounting  in  the  several  cities 
is  more  unintelligible  and  chaotic  even  than  the  laws  under  which  the 
cities  themselves  are  administered.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
wise  legislation  with  reference  to  the  government  of  cities,  unless  it  be 
possible  for  the  officers  of  this  State  —  and  especially  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  Grovemor  —  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  know  with  definiteness 
and  certainty  the  facts  relative  to  the  general  condition  of  municipal 
administration  in  each  of  the  cities,  and  more  particularly  to  the  exact 
financial  situation  of  each  and  all  of  them.  To  secure  this  object,  we 
therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  shall  require  the  chief 
financial  officer  of  each  city  in  the  State  to  file  annually  with  the  State 
Controller  a  report  of  the  financial  administration  for  the  past  year. 
The  financial  year  of  each  city  should  begin  on  the  first  of  January 
and  end  on  the  31st  day  of  December  of  each  year.  The  ControUer 
should  be  required  to  publish  a  special  report  on  the  municipal  finances 
within  a  certain  fixed  time  after  the  receipt  by  him  of  the  reports  of 
^e  several  cities.  If  the  municipal  fiscal  year  should  end  the  31st  day 
of  December,  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  for  each  city  to  have  its 
report  in  the  hands  of  the  State  ControUer  within  thirty  days  after  the 
year's  close.  The  Controller  would  be  enabled  to  summarize  these 
reports  in  the  form  of  general  tables,  which  general  tables,  together 
with  the  reports  themselves,  could  always  be  ready  for  publication 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature. 

While  we  do  not  estimate  the  Fassett  report  as  highly  as  the 
New  York  "  Tribune  "  does,  we  heartily  second  the  following 
appeal  of  that  journal  for  the  calling  of  a  competent  convention 
to  discuss  the  whole  topic  of  municipal  reform  :  — 

The  committee's  recommendation  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
be  adopted,  applying  to  municipal  corporations  the  same  leg^ative 
restrictions  which  now  forbid  the  organization  of  commercial  or  other 
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societies  ander  special  acts,  and  directing  that  the  legislatore  be  re- 
quired to  frame  a  general  law  onder  which  cities  shall  organize,  meets, 
beyond  doubt,  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  will  be  wise,  not 
only  because  it  will  create  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule  and  a  gen- 
eral method  of  city  government,  but  because  it  will  remove  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature  one  of  thp  largest  sources  of  political 
intrigue  and  corruption. 

In  dealing  with  New  York  the  committee  is  less  satisfactory,  not 
because  its  suggestions  are  bad  or  its  grasp  of  the  situation  is  weak,  but 
simply  because  no  such  thing  as  a  satisfactory  report  can  be  made  of  our 
affairs  until  the  departments  can  be  opened  inside  out,  and  the  whoto 
infamous  method  of  Tammany  rule  exposed.  The  committee  finds 
that  we  are  governed  without  sense,  honesty,  system,  or  shame,  —  and 
all  that  is  true;  that  the  Mayor  is  an  autocrat;  that  the  common 
council  is  usually  as  useless  a  body  of  public  ruffians  as  organized  soci- 
ety could  anywhere  produce ;  that  our  tax-laws  are  absurd,  conflicting, 
and  full  of  opportunity  for  favor  or  prejudice ;  that  our  excise  laws 
are  a  confessed  humbug ;  that  water-front  rights  are  hidden  in  con- 
fused laws  and  administered  with  small  regard  to  justice;  that  the 
entire  municipal  service  is  bad ;  that  the  public  accounts  are  mysteri- 
ous, and  fail  to  show  how  the  $40,000,000  annually  raised  for  the  city's 
revenues  are  spent.  Upon  each  of  those  subjects  the  committee  makes 
recommendations  and  good  ones.  It  does  not  think  well  of  making 
mayors  dictators ;  it  thinks  the  Common  Council  should  be  made  rep- 
resentative and  powerful  or  it  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  tax  laws 
should  be  so  revised  as  to  make  their  burdens  felt  equally ;  that  the 
excise  laws  should  be  reasonable  and  possible  of  execution,  and  that 
the  Dock  Department  should  be  enabled  to  enforce  its  rules.  All  this 
is  good,  but  not  sufficient  It  treats  symptoms,  but  it  does  not  get  at 
the  evil.  Nor  could  any  law  do  that  The  trouble  here  is  with  the 
people.  So  long  as  the  people  place  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
society  formed  for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  gathering  and  distrib- 
uting spoils,  they  cannot  expect  anything  else  but  a  disgraceful  result 
Whatever  the  laws  may  be,  statesmanship  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
framing  laws  that  will  prevent  Tammany  from  plundering  so  long  as 
Tammany's  grip  is  on  the  treasury. 

The  organic  law  under  which  most  of  our  cities  are  now  being  ad- 
ministered is  an  amazing  hodge-podge,  a  jumble  of  inconsistency.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  workings  of  municipal  government  in 
New  York  by  any  process  of  analogy.  In  one  city  the  Mayor  is  a 
dictator,  in  another  a  nonentity.     In  one  place  he  has  a  judicial  f  uno- 
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tion,  in  another  he  is  purely  an  executive.  Here  the  Common  Coon- 
eil  enjoys  a  wide  field  of  legislation,  there  its  powers  are  scarcely 
more  than  advisory.  Here  the  various  departments  and  bureaus  are 
administered  by  individuals,  there  by  commissions.  All  sorts  of  meth- 
ods are  employed  for  the  selection  of  officials,  and  the  difference  in 
their  duties  and  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  responsibility  is  infi- 
nite and  bewildering. 

The  Fassett  Committee  propose  that  a  general  act  be  framed  for  the 
government  of  cities,  and  that  the  legislature  be  constitutionally  for- 
bidden to  pass  special  laws  for  the  government  of  cities  as  now  it 
is  forbidden  to  pass  such  laws  with  regard  to  other  corporations.  If 
these  suggestions  could  be  wisely  carried  out,  it  is  indisputable  that 
a  great  reform  would  be  accomplished.  But  it  needs  to  be  said  that 
the  preparation  of  so  immensely  important  a  measure  as  a  general 
charter  should  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  is  not  less  serious  a  task 
than  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution.  The  interests  of  our  cities 
are  exceedingly  diverse.  They  are  represented  at  present  in  a  body 
of  law  large  enough  in  the  ease  of  every  municipality  to  fill  a  quarto 
volume.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  any  legislature,  unless  it 
spent  a  full  month  of  its  time  in  this  work  and  none  else,  to  study  the 
thousands  of  laws  which  are  now  on  the  statute  book  for  the  govern- 
ment of  cities,  and  ascertain  how  far  they  may  be  expressed  in  general 
principles.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  secure  the  performance 
of  this  vast  labor  by  a  specially  convoked  convention,  drawn  together 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  empowered  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  proposed  gen- 
eral charter  for  submission  to  the  legislature  thereafter  ?  Such  a  body 
would  be  thoroughly  representative ;  it  would  have  but  a  single  duty, 
and  it  might  well  be  expected  to  do  an  inestimable  service  in  the  solu- 
tion of  that  greatest  American  problem,  the  safe  and  pure  government 
of  cities. 
VOL.  VII. — arc.  42.  27 


AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  REFORM;  OR,  EXECUTIVE 
POWER  AND  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAWS. 

ADDRESS  BT  HON.  CHARLES  CARROLL  BONNET,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DCTKR- 
NATIONAL  LAW  AND  ORDER  LEAGUE,  AT  ITS  ANNUAL  MEBTINO  IN 
PITT8BUROH,  NOVEMBER  21,   1890. 

There  are  oertain  transoendent  rules  that  even  rulers  slioiild  obey.  This 
is  true  alike  in  monarohj  and  in  republic  GoTemment  consists,  essentiallj, 
in  making  and  enforcing  roles  of  pablio  or  priyate  conduct,  and  in  expound- 
ing and  applying  those  rules  in  cases  of  oontroTcrsj.  Li  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion and  development  of  civil  government,  it  has  been  found  that  the  duties 
of  these  departments  differ  so  materiallj  in  their  nature  and  circumstances 
as  to  require  different  qualifications  for  proper  fulfillment;  and  that  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  onlj  bj  providing  separate  and  relatively 
independent  ofi&oers  for  each  department,  with  suitable  connecting  links 
between  them. 

In  America  the  constitution  of  government  has  assumed  the  most  definite 
form  ;  and  the  great  departments  of  power  the  highest  relative  importance 
and  independence.  Here  the  great  trinity  of  government  is  most  oonspicu- 
ously  revealed.  Legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary  stand  forth,  each  with 
its  distinct  identity  and  characteristics,  yet  are  all  united  in  the  grand  body 
politic  of  the  government,  and  work  harmoniously  together  like  the  vital 
organs  of  the  human  body. 

If  we  observe,  attentively,  the  course  of  the  various  governmental  opera- 
tions, we  shall  soon  discover  that  while  all  the  work  is  imperfect,  as  every- 
thing human  must  be,  the  best  is  done  by  the  judiciary,  the  most  defective 
by  the  legislative,  and  the  most  inefficient  and  inadequate  by  the  executive 
department  of  power,  alike  in  nation,  province,  state,  and  municipality. 

We  see,  as  we  survey  the  country,  executive  positions  high  as  the  thrones 
of  kings,  and  richly  endowed  with  regal  powers,  occupied  by  commanders- 
in-chief  who  do  not  command;  governors  who  do  not  govern;  executives 
who  do  not  execute. 

The  '^  peace  and  good  order  of  society  "  seem  to  be  preserved  almost  as 
much  by  the  forbearance  of  wrong,  as  by  the  power  of  right 

False  ideas  of  government  infest  the  public  mind,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
common  notion  that  any  person  may,  at  pleasure,  dispute  any  public  author- 
ity, and  that  the  only  recourse,  in  such  a  case,  is  a  lawsuit,  more  or  less 
protracted,  in  which  the  wrong-doer  will  have  a  chance  of  success,  through 
some  technical  defect,  either  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  the  details 
of  the  case  or  the  details  of  the  proceeding. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

To  illustrate  this  department  of  executive  authority,  let  us  take  an  ex* 
ample  from  the  heart  of  the  Union,  where  is  to  be  held  the  next  great 
exposition  of  the  progress  of  the  world,  that  we  maj  see  what  means  exist 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  who  will  yisit  Chicago  on  that  occasion. 
The  organic  law  of  cities  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  under  whicii  Chicago  is 
governed,  provides  that  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  city  shall  be  a 
mayor ;  that  he  may  remove  any  officer  appointed  by  him,  subject  to  resto- 
ration if  the  city  council  shall  disapprove  of  the  removal ;  that  the  mayor 
may  exercbe,  within  the  city  limits,  the  powers  conferred  upon  sheriffs  to 
suppress  disorder  and  keep  the  peace;  that  he  may  release  any  person  im- 
prisoned for  violation  of  a  city  ordinance ;  that  he  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
give  the  city  council,  which  consists  of  a  board  of  aldermen,  information 
relative  to  the  afEairs  of  the  city,  and  shall  recommend  for  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient;  that  he  shall  take 

CARE  THAT  THE  LAWS  AND  ORDINANCES  BE  FAITHFULLT  EXECUTED  ; 
THAT  HE  SHALL  HAVE  POWER,  WHEN  NECESSARY,  TO  CALL  ON  EVERT 
MALE  INHABITANT  OF  THE  CITY,  OVER  THE  AGE  OF  EIGHTEEN  .YEARS, 
TO  AID  IN  ENFORCING  THE  LAWS  AND  ORDINANCES,  AND  TO  CALL  OUT 
THE  MILITIA  TO  AID  IN  SUPPRESSING  RIOTS  AND  OTHER  DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT,  OR  CARRYING  INTO  EFFECT  ANY  LAW  OR  ORDINANCE,  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  AS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE 
MILITIA. 

For  any  palpable  omission  of  duty,  or  any  willful  and  corrupt  oppression^ 
misconduct,  or  malfeasance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
nmyor  may  be  indicted,  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  re- 
moved from  office.    Cities  Act,  art.  2,  sec.  1,  7,  8,  9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

The  right  and  duty  of  arrest  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  criminal  code  of 
this  State:  — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  sheriff,  coroner,  manhal,  policeman,  or  other  offi- 
cer of  any  incorporated  city,  town,  or  village  having  the  power  of  a  sheriff  or 
constable,  when  any  criminal  offense  or  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed  or  at- 
tempted in  hiB  presence,  forthwith  to  apprehend  the  offender  and  bring  him  before 
some  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law ;  to  snppress  all  riots 
and  unlawful  assemblies  and  to  keep  the  peace,  and  without  delay  to  serve  %nd 
execute  all  warrants,  writs,  precepts,  and  other  process  to  him  lawfully  directed. 
Sec.  340. 

An  arrest  may  be  made  by  an  officer  or  by  a  private  person  without  warrant  for 
a  criminal  offense  committed  or  attempted  in  his  presence,  and  by  an  officer  when 
a  criminal  offense  has  in  fact  been  committed  and  he  has  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  committed  it    Sec  342. 

The  United  States  marshal  is  the  officer  of  the  national  government 
who  corresponds  to  the  sheriff  under  the  governments  of  the  several  States. 
The  marshal's  duties  and  liabilities  are  substantially  those  of  a  sheriff.  The 
marshals  are  conservators  of  the  peace  of  the  United  States  in  their  respeo- 
tive  districts.     Murfree  on  Sheriffs,  sec.  10. 
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The  Illinois  constitatioii  requires  the  election  of  a  sheriff  in  ererj  oonntj, 
and  the  statate  of  sheriffs  proTides  that  each  sheriff  shall  he  consenrator  of 
the  peace  in  his  ooontj,  and  shall  keep  the  same,  suppress  riots,  roots,  af- 
frays, fighting,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  pekvkmt  crimb;  and  may  arrest 
offenders  (m  riew,  and  cause  them  to  be  brought  before  proper  magistrates 
for  trial  or  examination;  and  that,  to  kkkp  the  peace  Ain>  preybnt 
CRIME,  or  execute  any  writ,  process,  warrant,  order,  or  decree,  he  mat 

CALL   to    his   aid,   WHEK    KECEB0ART,    ANT   PEB80K,  OR  THE   POWER  OF 

THE  COUNTT.    Sheriffs  Act,  sec.  17, 18. 

Similar  acts,  declaratory  of  the  common-law  powers  and  duties  of  sherilb, 
may  be  found  in  the  statute  books  of  other  states  and  countries.  A  new 
statute  does  not  necessarily  import  a  new  law,  but  is  often  enacted  to  affirm 
and  modify,  or  extend  some  rule  of  the  common  law,  venerable  with  age, 
and  crowned  with  the  honors  of  centuries  of  human  service. 

The  sheriff  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
departments  of  the  government,  and  acts  in  a  dual  capacity.  As  deputy 
governor  he  acts  in  subordination  to  the  chief  executive,  while,  as  the  agency 
by  which  judicial  proceedings  are  enforced,  he  is  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  coufts  of  justice. 

The  first  cause  of  the  widely  prevalent  neglect  of  executive  duty  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  **  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,"  there  has  not,  hitherto,  been  any  general  study  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  nor  any  general  demand  for  its  efficient  exercise.  The  first  rem- 
edy to  be  sought  is,  therefore,  in  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  executive  offioe 
and  functions,  widely  disseminated  among  the  people.  Verifying  the  old 
adage  that  '*  knowledge  is  power,"  such  information  would  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  potent  demand  for  the  protections  which  the  executive  power  was 
created  to  g^ve. 

The  idea  that  government  is  an  active,  ever-present  power,  keeping 
constantly  informed  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  ready  at  every  mo- 
ment to  intervene,  of  Us  own  motion^  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  entered  the  public  mind. 

Those  who  can  spare  the  needed  time  and  means  seek  redress  for  wrongs, 
impending  or  suffered,  by  appealing  to  the  courts.  The  humble,  whose 
present  burdens  are  all  they  can  bear,  endure  a  new  oppression  as  best  they 
can.  The  &u:t  that  there  are  courts  of  justice  to  try  proper  controversies, 
and  adjudge  penalties  incurred,  seems  to  have  had  the  singular  effect  of 
blinding  both  the  people  and  their  public  officers  to  the  greater  fact  that 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  is  the  ever-present  duty  of  the  executive  power,  and  in 
all  ordinary  cases  requires  no  lawsuit,  except  occasionally  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, following  an  arrest,  for  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  incurred. 

The  constitution  and  laws  do  not  say  that  sheriff,  marshal,  mayor,  gov- 
ernor, and  president  shall  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  people,  provided 
that  some  other  department  of  the  government  shall  request,  or  some  par- 
ticularly aggrieved  citizen  shall  petition  therefor;  but  the  command  is  im- 
perative that  the  president  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
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cuted;  and  the  same  command  is  repeated  to  governor  and  mayor,  and 
extended  to  sheriff  and  marshal. 

Over  this  high  execatiye  power  and  datj  the  other  departments  of  the 
government  have  no  control.  Thej  can  neither  annex  conditions  on  which 
it  shall  be  exercised,  nor  relieve  the  incumbent  of  executive  place  from  the 
obligation  to  perform  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  office. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  constitution,  alike  of  state  and  nation, 
distinctly  intends  that  the  executive  shall  move  in  the  first  instance,  and 
without  any  special  application,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  The  constitu- 
tion presupposes  that  by  means  of  the  facilities  at  his  command,  the  execu- 
tive will  be  at  all  times  more  fully  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  people; 
of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them;  the  evils  that  disturb  their  peace;  and 
their  needs  of  protection  and  defense,  than  any  other  person  or  public  officer 
within  the  jurisdiction.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  constitution  requires 
the  chief  executive  to  give  the  legislative  body  information  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  which  it  is  not  presumed  that  they  would  otherwise  acquire. 

Acting  in  good  faith  and  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  execu- 
tive officer  is  as  independent,  and  as  fully  protected,  as  the  legislator  or  the 
judge.  All  may  err,  but  there  is,  in  such  a  case,  no  personal  liability  for 
the  consequences  of  such  sen  error.  Were  the  rule  otherwise,  no  prudent 
person  would  consent  to  hold  an  executive  office.  Burton  vs,  Fulton,  49 
Penn.  State  R.  151. 

It  is  only  when  an  executive  chief  usurps  a  power  not  within  his  province, 
or  violates  a  law  which  he  ought  to  enforce,  that  his  orders  will  not  afford 
protection  to  the  subordinates  to  whom  they  are  directed  for  execution. 

It  is  only  when  such  an  officer  acts  without  authority,  without  probable 
cause,  and  with  actual  malice,  that  he  deserves  impeachment  and  punish- 
ment. 

Judicial  decisions  upon  the  nature,  extent,  and  limitations  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  the  validity,  or  excusability  of  executive  acts  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  are  so  few  and  limited, 
that  for  the  most  part  resort  must  be  had  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
constitutional  and  connnon  law,  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  arise 
in  this  connection. 

Thus,  actual  government  is  by  the  executive  potoer,  under  laws  enacted  by 
popular  representatives,  with  judicial  safegpiards  against  oppression,  through  . 
abuses  of  power  and  violations  of  law.  The  constitution  plainly  intends 
that  in  very  fact  the  executive  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted ;  disorder  promptly  suppressed  ;  crime  firmly  prevented  ;  the  peace 
effectually  preserved,  and  the  people  adequately  protected.  These  things 
can  be  done  only  by  an  executive  ever  on  the  alert,  and  ready  for  instant 
action  as  the  emergency  may  demand ;  and  the  executive  department  of 
government  is  created  for  those  express  purposes,  and  is  endowed  with  am- 
ple power  for  every  contingency  that  may  arise. 

Whether  after  a  suppression  of  disorder  and  an  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
judicial  prosecutions  shall  be  instituted,  is  an  entirely  different  matter.    The 
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judioial  authorities  hare  their  own  means  of  proceeding  for  violations  of  law; 
and  so  far  as  the  ezecntive  is  concerned,  he  niust  judge,  when  obedience  of 
law  has  been  secured,  whether  the  public  welfare  requires  further  proceed- 
ings on  his  part.  The  resting  of  the  power  of  pardon  in  the  chief  execu- 
tive is  a  plain  indication  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  executive  discretion 
in  matters  relating  to  violators  of  law  who  have  submitted  to  its  require- 
ments and  acknowledged  its  supremacy. 

But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  b  no  discretion  to  let  law- 
breaking  continue  ;  none  to  let  the  law  be  defied.  The  wrong-doer  must 
make  his  unconditional  surrender  to  the  commander  before  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ask  for  &ivorable  terms. 

PARTISANSHIP. 

But  another  cause  of  executive  inefficiencj  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
That  cause  is  the  demoralizing  influence  of  political  partisanship.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  with  the  power  to  command  the  aid  of  every  able- 
bodied  man,  including  any  military  force  within  the  jurisdiction,  any  law  of 
the  nation,  any  law  of  a  state,  any  law  of  a  city  can  be  enforced  by  the 
executive  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  it,  in  case  he  really  Qesires 
such  enforcement,  and  has  the  courage  requisite  for  his  position.  With 
practioaUy  unlimited  power  of  law-enforcement,  the  executive  can  surely 
find  a  way  to  proceed,  if  he  have  the  will  to  do  so.  The  old  maxim  is 
true  :  *'  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  also  a  way  I  " 

The  chief  reason  why  there  is  so  much  neglect  of  executive  duty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  laws  enacted  to  secure  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  by 
closing  liquor  saloons,  theatres,  and  other  secular  places  on  Sunday,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  true  story  :  — 

In  a  city  in  which  there  were  numerous  American  theatres,  one  of  them 
commenced  giving  plays  on  Sunday  evening  in  violation  of  the  law.  The 
manager  of  the  leading  theatre  of  the  city  waited  on  the  mayor,  and  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  : 

Manaorr  :  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  called  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance 
of  preventing  the  opening  of  the  theatres  on  Sunday.  It  has  just  begun 
here,  as  you  know,  and  you  can  stop  it,  if  you  will,  but  if  you  do  not,  I 
must  give  you  warning  that  all  the  theatres  will  open  ;  though  none  of  the 
prominent  managers  want  it  so.  We  therefore  ask  you  to  stop  the  evil 
while  you  can. 

Mayor  :  Tes,  Mr.  Manager,  I  know  what  you  say,  but  if  I  should  close 
the  American  theatres,  I  should  be  compelled  to  close  the  Grerman  theatres 
also,  and  that  would  hurt  the  party.     So  I  cannot  do  it. 

Manager  :  That  is  just  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Mayor.  You  think  more 
of  your  party  than  you  do  of  the  public  good,  and  your  official  duty. 
Thank  God  I  I  have  no  such  politics. 

Mayor  :  Well,  I  can't  help  it.    I  must  stand  by  the  party. 

The  manager  went  his  way  ;  and  soon  all  the  theatres  opened  on  Sunday 
night,  and  have  continued  Sunday  performances  to  this  day  — for  the  good 
of  the  party  ! 
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Such  Tiolations  of  law  as  this  story  illustrates  are  notorious  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  fuUy  warrant  the  statement  that  excesnve  Political  Parti' 
sanship  is  to-day  the  deadliest  living  foe  of  the  peace,  good  order,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

It  cripples  executive  administration,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  votes  per- 
mits the  dangerous  classes  to  prey  upon  the  people,  working  incalculable 
injuries  to  them,  through  the  dram-shop,  the  gambling-house,  and  other 
fortresses,  schools,  and  asylums  of  disorder  and  vice.  The  evils  of  that 
partisanship  cannot  possibly  be  overrated  ;  the  necessity  for  reform  cannot 
possibly  be  exaggerated.  But  those  evils  will  continue  till  the  people  rise  and 
break  the  chains  of  partisan  bondage,  and  insist,  as  a  condition  precedent  of 
their  support,  that  devotion  to  the  country,  and  ability  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  not  mere  devotion  to  party,  and  mere  ability  to  promote 
its  success,  shall  determine  the  selection  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  great 
powers  of  government  shall  be  held  and  exercised. 

However  other  reforms  may  be  neglected,  this  grand  work  of  Law  En- 
forcement cannot  wait.  It  must  go  forward,  for  a  crisis  that  threatens  the 
integrity  of  the  government  has  been  reached,  not  merely  in  one  section,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  law-breakers  must  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  laws ;  the  law-abiding  must  be  put  in  control  of  every  department  of 
power  ;  and  the  laws  must  be  made  in  fact,  as  they  are  in  theory,  supreme. 
We  do  not  object  to  political  parties,  for  they  are  indispensable  to  free 
government ;  but  we  do  object  to  all  partisans  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  en- 
force the  laws  **  becatue  it  icill  hurt  the  party  / ''  If  an  individual  betray  his 
country,  we  hold  him  deserving  of  death  for  his  treason,  and  if  a  partisan 
or  a  party  violate  law  and  commit  injustice  to  secure  success,  we  should  be 
equally  ready  to  condenm  the  wrong,  and  insist  that  the  laws  must  be 

OBEYED. 

WASHINOTON  ON  OOVERKMENT  BY  rACTION. 

In  the  language  of  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  we  declare  anew  that  «  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  lava,  all  combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  tJie  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  deliberation  and 
action  of  the  constituted  autJioriiies,  are  destructive  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  government.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force  ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  power  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  a  party,  often  a  small  but  artful  and  erUerprlsing  minority  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make 
the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  illconcerted  and  incongruous  projects 
of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
common  councils  and  modified  by  mutual  interests^'* 

Rarely  have  these  wise  counsels  of  the  Father  of  his  country  been  more 
urgently  needed  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  right  for  good  citizens  to 
divide  on  political  questions  if  they  will ;  but  it  is  not  right  for  them  to 
divide  on  questions  of  Public  Order  and  Morals ;  for  in  comparison  with 
those  crown-jewels  of  the  enlightened  state,  merely  political  diiferences  of 
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opinion  are  inBigpiiflisant  Among  Uie  proo&  of  fitnaaf  lor  lelf-gOTemnienty 
there  is  none  higher  than  the  ability  to  differ  on  a  mere  question  of  political 
policy,  and  to  unite  on  a  question  of  good  gorermnent  and  public  morale. 
That  one  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  is  no  more  a  reason  why  I 
should  support  him  for  an  ezecutiye  or  a  judicial  ofiloe,  than  fdiy  I  dioald 
recommend  him  as  an  expert  bookkeeper,  ixt  surreyor. 

WHAT  THE  EMUGEHCT  REQUIRES. 

The  commanding  need  of  our  time  ieforexecutioeoffieen  who  underttandand 
will  exercise  the  executive  power.  The  laws  do  indeed  need  improTcment,  and 
judicial  proceedings,  reform,  but  not  as  urgently  as  existing  laws  need  better 
enforcement.  In  his  most  exalted  character  of  dignity  and  power,  the 
supreme  executive  is  called  the  chibv  maoibtratb.  In  that  character  he 
organizes  the  administration  of  his  department  of  the  goTcmment,  under 
appropriate  orders,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  carries  into  effect  with 
promptitude  and  efficiency,  that  great  body  of  the  laws  which  do  not  require 
any  judical  interpretation  or  decision,  but  only  executive  directi(m  and  i^ 
plication.  This  is  government.  The  legislative  department  acts  by 
statute  ;  the  judicial  by  judgment ;  and  the  executive  by  proclamation  and 
order ;  and  each  in  its  province  is  supreme.  The  first  enacts^  the  second 
expounds,  the  third  executes;  and  the  result  of  that  triple  supremacy  is  not 
chaos,  but  harmony  and  power.  If  the  existing  laws  were  now  only  suffi- 
ciently enforced,  most  of  the  evils  against  which  new  legislation  is  de- 
manded would  largely  disappear. 

The  mighty  hand  of  executive  power  was  created  to  protect  and  defend 
the  people  and  their  institutions  against  the  assaults  of  fo^  within,  as  well 
as  against  the  attacks  of  enemies  without  Let  it  no  longer  neglect  its  duty. 
On  the  same  table  where  waits  the  pen  of  the  chief  magistrate,  rests  also 
the  sword  of  the  commander-in-chief.  If  evil-doers  heed  not  the  executive 
order  and  proclamation,  the  Constitution  intends  that  they  shall  feel  the 
sharper  argument  of  arms.  The  Constitution  knows  nothing  of  crime  and 
disorder,  defiant  and  unsubdued.  It  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  oom- 
roander-in-ohief  all  the  civil  and  military  forces  of  the  government,  and 
requires  him  to  Execute  the  Laws,  and  maintain  peace.  There  are  no  con- 
ditions ;  there  is  no  alternative.    The  laws  must  be  obe3red. 

The  mode  in  which  the  laws  shall  be  enforced  is  not  prescribed.  That 
is  wisely  left  to  the  good  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  executive,  and 
may  vary  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  occasion.  The  con- 
stitution grants  power,  and  demands  a  result ;  and  he  who  cannot  give  the 
result  has  no  real  right  to  hold  the  power.  Executive  office  is  no  place  for 
timidity  and  indecision.  Alike  in  monarchy  and  in  republic,  but  more 
especially  in  the  latter,  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  people  depend  on  the 
integrity,  the  wisdom,  the  strength  and  the  activity  of  the  executive  power. 
In  the  suppression  of  riot  and  disorder,  and  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  destroy  property,  and  even  to  take  human  life ;  and  the 
people  have  made  their  chief  magistrate  the  judge  of  that  necessity,  and 
have  given  him  authority  to  execute  the  laws,  peaceably  if  he  can,  forcibly 
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if  he  mnst.  It  is  a  seriotis  thing  to  destroy  property ;  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  take  haman  life  ;  and  the  just  executive  will  make  the  utmost  effort, 
hy  warning,  appeal,  and  command,  to  seoore  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  with- 
out injury  to  either  ;  but  if  riot  and  crime  will  not  heed  his  warning,  appeal, 
and  command,  he  must  meet  the  emergency  according  to  his  oath  of  office, 
and  those  who  willfoUy  resist  the  law  must  fall. 

To  take  care  that  the  laws  he  faithfully  executed  y  is  diligently  to  observe  and 
inquire  whether  they  are  obeyed  ;  and  in  case  any  violation  of  law  appears 
or  is  discovered,  to  admonish  the  offenders  to  cease  their  disobedience;  and 
if  the  offense  be  serioas,  to  cause  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the  law- 
breakers for  punishment  in  due  course  of  law ;  and  if  in  other  cases  the  pre- 
liminary warning  is  not  promptly  followed  by  compliance,  to  apply,  without 
needless  delay,  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  obedience  or  the 
laws  ;  and  in  ease  the  wrong  committed  can  be  undone,  to  compel  its  prompt 
undoing ;  and  if  a  repetition  of  the  offense  be  attempted  or  threatened, 
to  interpose  the  necessary  means  of  prevention.  To  preserve  the  peace,  to 
maintain  order,  to  protect  the  people|  —  these  are  the  purposes  for  which 
the  laws  should  be  faithfully  executed. 

It  is  an  impressive  truth  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  executive  author- 
ity is  alert,  active,  and  determined,  will  its  moral  power  be  found  adequate, 
without  a  resort  to  physical  force.  There  will  be  little  resistance  to  law, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  law  is  equally  able  and  ready  to  protect  the  faith- 
ful, and  to  punish  the  refractory. 

The  principle  of  executive  authority  is  essentially  the  same  in  family, 
school,  and  state.  Insubordination  is  fatal  to  peace,  to  prosperity,  to  hap- 
piness. 

The  daim  that  because  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  a  particular 
locality  are  opposed  to  a  particular  law,  it  cannot,  or  should  not  be  en- 
forced, is  too  imbecile  for  serious  discussion.  If  the  laws  are  defective, 
amend  them ;  if  oppressive,  repeal  them,  but  while  they  stand,  enforce 
them.    Only  this  is  rational  government. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  high  and  imperative  duty  to  exalt  the  regal  principle  of 
human  government  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  to  lead  them  to  revere 
and  study  its  majestic  nature  and  lofty  duties  ;  and  to  encourage  them  to 
support  with  all  their  power  those  executive  officers  upon  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  they  must  ever  depend  for  protection  and  defense.  However  per- 
fect may  be  the  laws,  and  the  judicial  decisions  that  expound  them,  the 
people  cannot  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  reign  of  Law  and  Order,  without  a 
faithful  and  efficient  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

The  American  Republic  is  not  the  absence  of  government.  It  aims  to 
be  the  very  perfection  of  government.  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  THE  PEOPLE,  it  exerciscs  sovereignty,  enacts  and  enforces  law,  maintains 
its  independence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  makes  war,  and  establishes 
peace. 

Thus  august,  supreme,  and  irresistible  is  the  regal  principle  in  free  gov- 
ernment, and  upon  its  vigor,  activity,  and  wisdom  depends  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 


ABE  AMERICANS  GROWING  AMBITIOUS? 

Are  the  Ameriouis  growing  ambitiooB,  as  most  prosperous  peoples  do  ? 
It  is  bard  to  answer  the  question,  for  the  sorereigntj  in  America  resides  with 
some  twelve  millions  of  Toters,  and  that  vast  multitude  is  either  babituallj 
silent,  speaking  out  onlj  at  the  quadrennial  elections,  or  it  emits  a  murmur 
so  multitudinous  that  its  definite  will  is  not  to  be  extracted  from  the  sound. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  hear  what  the  sea  is  saying.  Even  the  practiced 
experts  doubt  if  at  this  moment  expanded  currency,  or  Protection,  or  a 
lower  tariff,  or  restriction  on  immigration,  is  the  dominant  wish  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  as  to  its  dominant  sentiment,  nobody  even  pretends  to  give  a 
guess.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  ruling  statesmen  of  the  Union, 
amazed,  even  worried  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Treasury,  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  great  strength  of  the  nation,  and  impatient  for  new 
fields  of  exertion  and  success,  are  revolving  very  large  ideas,  some  of 
them  perhaps  a  little  dangerous.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  evi- 
dences which  show  that  the  old  indifference  about  Canada  is  vanishing,  and 
that  Americans,  who  formerly  regarded  Canada  as  little  as  we  regard  Nor- 
way, would  be  glad  to  absorb  the  Dominion,  if  they  could  do  it  without  a 
war  with  England,  or  the  acquisition  of  hostile  provinces ;  and  this  very 
week  a  prominent  Senator  has  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  feeling  in  his 
heart.  It  is  one  which  will  produce  consequences,  even  if  the  war  of  annoy- 
ances with  which  Canada  is  threatened  should  be  averted,  and  her  means  of 
transporting  goods  into  the  Union  should  not  be  roughly  impeded  by  an 
alteration  in  what  would  be  called  here  the  bonding  system.  So,  we  cannot 
but  think,  will  the  speech  delivered  by  President  Harrison  in  Texas  on 
April  19th.  Though  Canada  is  not  named  in  that  speech,  the  idea  which 
pervades  it  is  that  the  Union  desires  the  leadership  on  both  the  American 
continents,  if  not  a  general  Protectorate.  President  Harrison,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  has  evaded  a  negotiation  with  the  present  government  of 
Ottawa,  obviously  because  it  is  opposed  to  complete  Reciprocity,  speaks  as 
if  the  Union  had  a  natural  right  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America.  **  The  commerce,"  he  says,  **  of  the  Republics 
south  of  us,"  which  stretch,  be  it  remembered,  from  Texas  to  Patagonia,  **  is 
naturally  ours  by  neighborhood,  nearness  of  access,  and  the  sympathy  that 
binds  the  hemisphere  that  is  without  a  King."  That  is  a  strong  utterance, 
that  *<  naturally  ours."  The  President,  in  fact,  desires  to  establish  a  ZoU- 
verein  throughout  the  Americas,  in  which  the  Union,  by  right  of  its 
strength,  its  wealth,  and  its  repute  for  impregnability,  will  take  the  lead, 
dictate  every  change  of  duty,  and  in  no  long  period  exercise  a  direct  control 
over  all  financial  operations.    **  The  Republics  "  are  to  buy  all  goods  of  the 
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Union,  which  will  be  sent  them,  says  the  President,  still  further  developing 
his  thought,  in  subsidized  American  steamers,  and  will  be  protected  bj  a 
reconstructed  and  powerful  American  navy.  **  I  much  want  the  time  to 
come  when  our  citizens  living  in  temporary  exile  in  foreign  ports  shall  now 
and  then  see  fine  modem  men-of-war  flying  the  United  States  flag,  with 
the  best  modem  guns  on  their  decks  and  brave  American  crews  in  their 
forecastles."  This  navy,  we  may  add,  is  being  built,  though  rather  slowly, 
the  politicians  of  Washington  preferring  to  swell  their  gigantic  pension-list 
to  spending  money  on  ships  whose  crews,  when  abroad,  cannot  vote  ;  but  it 
is  rising,  and  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  great  plan  is  the  distance 
of  the  Pacific  coast  from  New  York  by  water. 

President  Harrison  cannot  talk  of  the  '*  nearness  "  of  Valparaiso  or  Callao 
while  they  can  only  be  reached  by  sea  by  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  ;  but 
he  is  ready  to  remove  that  difficulty.  **I  think,"  he  says,  "  we  should  add  to 
all  this,  if  happily  it  is  likely  to  be  accomplished,  by  making  individual 
efforts  for  the  early  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,"  —  a  canal,  be  it 
remembered,  already  under  survey,  and  eveb  construction.  "  The  Pacific 
coast  should  no  longer  be  reached  by  sea  only  by  the  passage  round  Cape 
Horn."  With  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  cleft  open  by  an  exclusively  Ameri- 
can canal,  with  a  powerful  war-fleet  upon  the  ocean  on  both  sides  of  the 
"hemisphere  "  —  "  hemisphere "  is  an  inclusive  word,  at  any  rate,  — with 
Reciprocity  treaties  with  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Republics,  and  with 
the  Monroe  doctrine  in  full  operation,  so  far  as  it  wards  off  all  European 
interference,  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  Westem 
world  would  be  a  very  real  as  well  as  a  very  large  thing  for  diplomatists'  con- 
sideration. They  will  see  how  big  it  is  if  they  will  only  imagine  a  similar 
claim  put  forward  by  any  European  Power, — by  Great  Britain,  for  in- 
stance, in  right  of  American  possessions  larger  in  area  even  than  the  Union. 

So  long  as  the  Government  of  Washington  plays  fair,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  raise  even  to  this  gigantic  scheme.  It  b  for  Canada  rather  than 
for  us  to  say  how  far  she  chooses  to  agree  to  it ;  nor  have  we  any,  even  the 
smallest,  right  to  control  the  treaties  made  by  American  Republics.  They 
have  aright  to  establish  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States  alone,  if  they  so 
please,  and  if  they  are  not  prevented  by  specific  treaties,  or  even,  if  they  see 
fit,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  We  are 
not  afraid  for  English  trade,  which  has  survived  a  "  Continental  System  " 
before  now  ;  and  as  for  the  profitable  supply  of  capital,  we  can  probably 
undersell  any  rivals  whom  the  next  thirty  years  will  bring  into  the  field. 
England  is  a  storehouse  of  accumulated  wealth,  with  too  little  room 
for  its  expenditure.  As  to  the  sale  of  goods,  if  the  Americans  can  beat  us 
in  open  market,  let  them ;  for  even  then  every  second  dollar  they  employ 
will  pay  a  dividend  to  an  English  investor.  All  that  we  ask  in  that  con- 
nection is,  that  Americans  shall  not  offer  Reciprocity  treaties  to  an  entire 
'^  hemisphere  "  and  then  declare  that  they  believe  only  in  the  system  of 
Protection,  because  a  conflict  like  that  betwixt  words  and  acts  is  intellec- 
tually provoking.    But  we  would  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  new  tone 
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Qiiderijiiig  the  President'i  tpeeohy  to  tbe  vMtness  of  the  projects  which  he 
treats  as  if  they  were  details,  —  he  onlj  alludes,  joa  see,  en  pasMtnt  to  that 
mighty  work,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  —  and  to  the  calmness  with  which 
he  asserts  American  right,  as  if  it  were  not  only  unassailable,  but  psst 
question,  to  the  commeroe  of  half  the  world*  There  is  a  ring  in  his  words 
which,  if  be  were  a  King,  would  suggest  that  he  entertained  vast  ambitions ; 
and  they  may  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  real  King  for  whom  and  to 
whom  he  is  speaking,  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States.  President  Harrison, 
be  it  remembered,  is  seeking  a  second  term,  and,  as  an  experienced  poli- 
tician, is  not  likely  to  be  mooting  projects  which  he  knows  to  be  disagree- 
able to  his  vast  audience  of  king-makers.  Of  course  the  interval  between 
talking  of  projects  such  as  these  and  carding  them  into  effect  may  be  a  long 
one.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  to  begin  with,  that  the  American  people 
intend  their  treasury  to  keep  so  full,  or  that  they  will  not  at  the  next  elec- 
tion find  themselves  face  to  face  with  vital  questions,  such  as  those  raised 
by  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  idea  of  commercial 
treaties  to  be  contracted  with  a  whole  hemisphere  may  recede  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  distant  future.  Then,  although  Brazil  has  yielded  in  part  to 
Mr.  Blaine's  seductions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  Spanish  America 
wilL  The  new  Republic  in  Brazil  greatly  needs  warm  foreign  alliances, 
and  its  older  sisters  may  prefer  those  they  already  have,  more  especially  as 
the  Spanish  Americans  entertain,  as  the  Portuguese  Americans  do  not,  a 
deep-rooted  dislike  and  dread  of  the  English-speaking  Republic  whose  citi- 
zens invent  contemptuous  nicknames  for  them,  and  tell  them  openly  that 
the  Union  is,  in  the  two  Americas,  the  reversionary  general  heir.  There 
are  treaties,  too,  with  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  them,  which  have 
not  yet  expired,  and  the  Republics  are  jealous  of  abandoning  their  complete 
control  over  duties  which  alone  enable  them  to  raise  sufficient  revenue. 
They  are  too  thinly  settled  as  yet  to  raise  much  by  direct  taxation,  and  they 
are  dependent  for  the  conditions  of  «  progress,"  in  the  commercial  sense, 
upon  European  capital.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  either,  that  the  era  of 
anarchy  in  Spanish  America  has  closed  at  last,  or  that  the  Republics  have 
yet  devised  a  form  of  government  which  will  give  them  the  stability  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  any  permanent  policy.  Still,  the  dreams  of 
governing  men  in  the  United  States  are  not  inapt  to  fulfill  themselves,  and 
these  dreams  are  for  the  moment  of  the  most  ambitious  kind.  Mr.  Harrison 
is  a  much  more  important  man  than  Mr.  Blaine,  because  he  is  so  much  more 
like  an  average  American  ;  and  if  Mr.  Blaine's  visions  have  captivated  him, 
they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  added,  if  not  to  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
Union,  at  least  to  the  permanent  platform  of  the  Republican-Protectionist 
party.  <<The  commerce  of  this  hemisphere  is  naturally  ours," — that  is 
President  Harrison's  dictum  ;  and  it  is  at  least  important  enough  for  Europe, 
and  especially  Great  Britain,  to  reflect  upon  its  meaning.  The  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  Free  Trade  within  and  strict  Protection  withonts  would 
be  very  like  a  separate  planet.  —  London  Spectator, 
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FRUITFUL  FAITH  AS  HELD  BY  OUR  LORD  AND 
SAVIOUR. 

I  know  no  other  firm  ground  on  which  I  can  anchor  my  whole  being,  and  particu- 
larly my  tpeculationSf  except  that  historical  j^tenomenon  to6tcA  is  marked  by  the  holy 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  to  me  the  unimpeachable  Holy  of  Holies  qf  humanity, 
the  highest  Being  known  to  man,  and  a  sun-rising  in  history  which  alone  spreads  li^ 
on  all  other  objects.  —  Richard  Rothb,  Theological  Ethics,  I.  xyL 

I  know  men,  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man.  Superficial  minds  see  a 
resemblance  bettoeen  Christ  and  the  founders  of  empires  and  the  gods  of  other  rdi- 
gions.  The  resemblance  does  not  exist.  There  is  between  Christianity  and  whatever 
other  religions  the  distance  qfii\finity,  — Napoleon  at  St,  Helena, 

I. 

If  there  has  never  been  a  sinless  soul,  homan  nature  has  not 
made  its  ideal  actual.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  human 
faculties  were  not  intended  to  exist  in  perpetual  civil  war  among 
themselves.  Conscience  has  never  been  obeyed  but  once,  so  far 
as  history  shows.  The  ideal  Man,  who  is  also  historic,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  reveals  man  at  his  climax.  He  was  what 
every  man  should  have  been  from  the  first.  He  reveals  God  to 
men,  but  He  also  reveals  man  to  men. 

For  one,  I  love  to  emphasize  the  contention  of  our  greatest 
philosophers  among  theologians,  that  the  incarnation  is  the  cli- 
max of  the  creation.  Christ's  appearance  in  history  was  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  the  redemption  of  humanity,  but  also  to  the 
full  revelation  of  the  capacities  of  the  sinless  human  soul.  I 
am  far  from  supposing  that  the  incarnation  is  more  important 
than  the  atonement,  to  which  it  led;  but  the  perfect  human 
nature  of  our  Lord  exhibits  the  plan  on  which  man  was  made. 

As  we  have  fallen  away  from  the  requirements  of  that  plan, 
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we  yery  certainly  have  behind  us  a  fall.  There  are  yarioos 
ways  of  representing  the  fall  of  man;  bnt  whoever  does  not 
believe  in  it  is,  of  course,  in  history,  philosophy,  and  theology  a 
Philistine.  Once  conscience  has  been  obeyed.  Always  it  should 
have  been  obeyed.  And  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  is  demon- 
stration that  we  have  fallen  from  the  dictate  of  the  £temal 
Reason  which  speaks  through  conscience.  There  is  one  atmos- 
phere in  all  flames.  So  in  all  souls  there  is  one  omnipresent 
God.  Human  yearning  after  rationality,  righteousness,  and 
beauty  arises  from  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence. 
Until  we  yield  utterly  to  conscience,  there  is  no  satisfaction  of 
that  yearning.  As  it  is  shown  by  all  history  that  we  have  not 
yielded,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  prodigal  sons. 

It  is  now  often  said  that  we  are  all  sons  of  God.  So  we  are 
by  creation,  but  not  by  regeneration.  Without  Divine  renewal 
of  soul,  we  are  in  a  strange  country,  and  live  among  swine,  and 
feed  upon  husks.  There  is  a  sonship  of  God  that  may  be  as- 
serted of  Satan  himself.  There  was  One  who  taught  by  au- 
thority, who  said,  ^^  Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil,  and  his 
■works  ye  do."  Let  us  not  teach  a  pantheistic  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  sonship  of  all  men,  and  emphasize  it  in  such  a  way  that 
this  sonship  will  seem  to  mean  salvation.  There  is  much  vague 
teaching  now  current  on  this  point ;  and  yet,  let  us  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  ideal  of  human  nature  is  divine,  and  that  to 
all  who  receive  God,  He  gives  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God. 

There  has  been  one  wholly  unique  Son  of  God  on  the  earth  ; 
the  only  begotten  Son.  What  were  his  personal  religious  con- 
victions? This  soul  was  the  Founder  of  Christianity  as  a  Phi- 
losophy, a  Kingdom,  and  a  Fellowship. 

IL 
The  most  important  of  all  historical  questions  is.  What  has 
been  the  fruitful  faith  of  souls  that  have  moved  the  ages  and 
have  been  crowned  by  time  ?  Mr.  Emerson  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  so  much  written  on  history 
as  ploughed  into  it.  The  furrows  of  this  ploughing  are  now 
eighteen  centuries  long.    The  harvests  that  grow  in  these  fur- 
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rows  are  the  bread  of  man  and  the  hope  of  the  wholes  earth. 
What  was  the  fruitful  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  it  must 
now  be  estimated  in  contrast  with  the  faith  of  centuries  before 
Him  and  as  attested  by  centuries  after  Him  ?  That  is  a  fair, 
scientific,  historical  question.  Is  the  answer  to  it  detailed  and 
unmistakable  ?  Is  it  possible  for  us  in  this  late  age  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  personal  religious  convictions  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  ?  Can  we  know  what  He  believed  ?  What  were  the  chief, 
momentous  points  of  the  victorious,  fruitful  faith  of  Him  whose 
pierced  Right  Hand  lifted  heathenism  off  its  hinges  and  turned 
the  dolorous  and  accursed  ages  into  new  channels? 

It  may  well  be  our  undisturbed  conviction  that  the  indispen- 
sable in  theology  is  the  imperishable.  The  indispensable  is  that 
which  delivers  man  from  the  love  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of  it,  that 
which  provides  for  a  new  birth  and  an  atonement.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  fits  this  want  as  a  key  fits  the  lock  for 
which  it  was  made.  This  is  what  attaches  man  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  they  teach  what  matches  the  supreme  human  spirit- 
ual necessities. 

Can  we  know  how  our  Lord  himself,  this  ideal  Man,  who 
is  also  a  historic  Man,  met  this  question.  What  must  man  do 
to  be  saved?  What  must  he  do  to  secure  harmony  with  his 
unescapable  environment  by  the  moral  law,  by  the  divine  omni- 
presence, and  by  a  record  of  sin  in  an  irreversible  past  ? 

m. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question.  Can  we  know  what  Christ's 
personal  religious  faith  was?  I  must  rapidly  summarize  the 
results  of  skeptical  attack  on  the  New  Testament  literature 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  To  go  no  farther  back,  I  contend, 
and  on  former  occasions  I  have  given  reasons  for  every  one  of 
these  propositions,  that  the  following  points  have  been  abso- 
lutely established  among  intelligent  and  candid  men :  — 

1.  All  the  writings  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  com- 
pared with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  are  as  torches  com- 
pared with  stars. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  scholars  have  studied  all  the  liter- 
ature surrounding  the  New  Testament  as  the  world  never  did 
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before;  and  the  oonyiotion  of  enlightened  and  honest  men  I 
belieye  to  be,  aknoBt  uniyersally,  that  the  New  Testament  litera- 
ture is  unique.  Tiie  New  Testament  is  a  fact  you  can  put  your 
hand  on.  You  can  handle  it,  and  contrast  it  with  what  is  around 
it ;  and  it  is  as  daylight  matched  with  twilight. 

2.  No  great  literature  now  remains  undiscovered  anywhere. 

The  Confucians  and  Buddhists  have  a  way  of  telling  you  that 
in  Asia,  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  marvelous  books  are  yet 
hidden  in  the  monasteries.  But  scholars  do  not  expect  to  un- 
cover any  great  literature  hereafter  anywhere  on  the  planet 
The  Holy  Scriptures  can  now  be  compared  with  probably  all 
that  they  ever  will  be  compared  with.  And  how  do  they  bear 
this  comparison  ?  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  we  must  say  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Him  whose  voice  is  supreme  in  it,  ^*  Never 
man  spake  like  this  Man."  This  is  a  fact  carrying  with  it 
great  consequences. 

8.  The  Old  Testament,  it  has  been  proved,  did  inoontrover- 
tibly  excite  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.  A  chosen 
man  was  to  become  a  chosen  family,  this  family  a  chosen  nation, 
and  thb  nation  give  birth  to  a  chosen  religious  leader  who  was 
to  found  a  chosen  church  to  fill  the  world.  This  was  to  be  the 
course  of  the  development  of  religions  history,  —  chosen  man, 
chosen  family,  chosen  nation,  chosen  leader,  chosen  church. 
And  this  has  been  the  course  of  history. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  g^at  sun  draws  near  its  setting.  G>nvers- 
ing  with  an  American  clergyman  not  long  ago,  he  said,  ^^  Talk 
about  the  questions  of  the  day :  there  is  but  one  question,  and 
that  is  the  Gospel.  It  can  and  will  correct  everything  needing 
correction.  All  men  at  the  head  of  great  movements  are  Chris- 
tian men.  During  the  many  years  I  was  in  the  cabinet  I  was 
brought  into  contact  with  sixty  master  minds,  and  all  but  five 
of  them  were  Christians.  My  only  hope  for  the  world  is  in 
bringing  the  human  mind  into  contact  with  Divine  revelation.'* 
Within  a  very  few  months  Mr.  Gladstone  has  published  what 
we  may  take  to  be  his  final  confession  of  personal  faith.  This 
remarkable  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy 
Scripture,"  has  not  as  much  learning  in  it  as  you  can  find  in 
some  German  works.    It  has,  however,  an  immense  amount  of 
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searching  common  sense  in  it.  I  do  not  deny  the  common  sense 
of  some  of  the  German  works ;  but  I  cannot  assert  the  common 
sense  of  all  of  them.  I  advise  young  men  to  read  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's book,  if  they  are  living  in  doctrinal  unrest.  I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  by  the  emphasis  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
places  on  a  course  of  thought  that  has  long  been  valued  by 
many  of  us :  — 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  a  strictly  exceptional  char- 
acter. They  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  comprehensiveness  which 
concerns,  which  penetrates,  nay,  which  envelops,  the  history  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  The  promise  given  to  Abraham  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Advent  finds  its  correlative  marks  in  the  gen- 
eral strain  of  subsequent  history.  These  marks  demonstrate  that  it 
was  given  by  a  Divine  foreknowledge.  And  if  so,  then  the  venerable 
record  in  which  it  is  enshrined  surely  seems,  here  at  least,  to  carry  tlie 
seal  and  signature  of  a  Divine  authorship.  —  (The  Impregnable  Rock 
of  Holy  Scripture,  Am.  ed.  p.  125.) 

This  is  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
after  Christ  speaking  on  the  call  of  Abraham  in  the  twentieth 
century  before  Christ. 

4.  A  set  of  astonishing  contrasts  exists  in  the  prophecies. 
There  was  One  to  come  who  should  be  a  servant,  and  yet 
a  King ;  who  should  have  no  comeliness,  and  who  was  yet  a 
Prince  among  ten  thousand  and  One  altogether  lovely;  who 
should  be  a  son  of  David,  and  yet  one  whom  David  calls 
Lord.  If  you  will  look  through  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  notice  these  self-contradictions,  as  rationalists  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  them,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
them.  They  are  minute  and  exact  self-contradictions.  But 
they  have  been  fulfilled  in  one  whom  Christians  believe  to  have 
been  both  human  —  and  as  such  a  servant  —  and  Divine,  and 
ns  such  a  King.  The  combination  of  the  human  and  the  Divine 
natures  in  one  Divine  Person  matches  these  prophecies,  these 
utterly  incredible,  improbable  prophecies,  to  the  very  letter. 
All  this  is  now  beyond  controversy  among  intelligent  and  can- 
did men. 

Professor  Briggs  says  we  must  not  look  for  minute  predic- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament.     No  doubt  fanciful  interpreters 
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have  carried  their  search  for  minute  fulfiUment  of  prophecy 
much  too  far.  What  impresses  me  is  simply  that  this  set  of 
anuudng  contrasts  exists  incontrovertibly  in  the  T)ld  Testament 
prophecies,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  elaborately 
and  minutely.  Postdate  your  Pentateuch  as  you  please,  cany 
up  or  down  the  dates  of  Old  Testament  utterances  as  &r  as  the 
wildest  theorist  has  proposed,  you  cannot  wrench  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  this  set  of  prophetic  contrasts,  nor  can 
you  wrench  out  of  history  the  fulfillment  of  them  in  the  New 
Testament. 

*5.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  result  of  discussion  since 
Strauss  published  his  infidel  Life  of  Christ  in  1835  has  been 
that  no  infidel  Life  of  our  Lord  holds  its  ground  among 
enlightened  and  candid  men. 

Several  soundly  Christian  Lives  of  Christ  have  great  reputa- 
tion among  scholars.  Take  the  noble  classic  work  of  Neander. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  possessed  of  the  latest  learning,  but  is  yet 
worthy  of  careful  study  on  every  page.  Take  the  Life  oi  our 
Lord  written  by  Professor  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  an  elaborate  work 
in  three  volumes,  not  especially  adapted  for  popular  perusal, 
but  full  of  sound  information,  in  spite  of  a  few  fantastic  views, 
and  you  have  the  outcome  of  German  scholarship  on  this  most 
vexed  of  modem  themes.  Strauss  is  utterly  outgrown.  In 
spite  of  what  Mrs.  Ward  has  lately  said  in  ^^  Eobert  EUsmere,^' 
Strauss  is  a  back  number.  So  is  she.  [Applause.]  In  the 
very  school  from  which  Strauss  proceeded,  that  of  Tiibingen, 
Professor  Keim  has  produced  a  Life  of  our  Lord,  written  from 
the  rationalistic  point  of  view,  and  yet  far  surpassing  the  Uni- 
tarian standard  of  judgment  on  this  matter.  He  affirms  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ.  He  believes  that  the  resurrection  was 
something  spiritual  rather  than  physical ;  but  he  asserts  posi- 
tively that  our  Lord  appeared  before  his  disciples  after  the 
resurrection.  He  is  a  rationalist;  and  although  I  am  not  a 
friend  of  rationalists,  I  read  the  elaborate  work  of  Professor 
Keim,  who  gave  his  whole  life  to  this  book,  and  I  read  it  with 
profit.  In  the  English  tongue,  I  read  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tion the  very  latest  of  these  Lives  of  our  Lord,  —  Professor 
Edersheim^s.     No  one  book  is  better  than  all  others  in  all  re- 
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speots.  Farrar's  Life  of  Our  Lord  is  an  admirable  book,  not 
so  massive,  yet  to  many  more  readable  than  Edersheim's ;  and 
yet  Edersheim  is  readable,  devout,  and  incisive,  as  weU  as 
abreast  of  the  freshest  thought. 

Where  can  you  show  me  a  rationalistic  Life  of  our  Lord  at 
all  comparable  to  these  great  works  of  learning  ?  Benan  wrote 
a  Life  of  Christ.  Several  years  ago  I  went  into  Professor  Dor- 
ner's  study,  in  Berlin,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Ke- 
nan's then  novel  work.  *^Dass  ist  nichts,"  was  his  answer. 
*^  That  is  nothing  at  all."  And  time  has  justified  the  verdict. 
It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that,  with  the  free  discussion  which 
modem  universities  cherish,  there  is  no  infidel  Life  of  our  Lord 
that  has  any  standing  among  scholars.  It  has  not  been  possible, 
after  eighteen  hundred  years,  for  skeptics  to  reach  agreement 
in  explaining  the  New  Testament  record  on  the  basis  of  ration- 
alistic principles.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  from  the 
side  of  rationalism.  If  young  men  were  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  antiquity  of  most  modem  objections  to  Christianity, 
and  with  the  frequency  with  which  those  objections  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  field, — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  —  there 
would  be  much  less  doctrinal  unrest  than  has  disgraced  the  his- 
tory of  half-educated  thought  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

6.  It  is  now  settled  that  four  Epistles  of  BeiuI  —  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  First  and  Second  Corinthians  and  Galatians  — 
are  to  be  regarded  as  genuinely  historic  documents.  The  ration- 
alists and  the  infidels  admit  this.  The  date  commonly  assigned 
to  Gralatians  is  now  54. 

These  undisputed  Epistles  destroy  the  mythical  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels.  The  whole  outline  of  the  leading  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity  might  be  recovered  from  these 
four  Epistles  alone. 

7.  The  evidence  of  Galatians  shows  that  St  Peter,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  50,  at  a  celebrated  meeting  in  Jerusa- 
lem, gave  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  were 
agreed  as  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Even  if 
the  Gospels  were  not  in  existence,  we  should  know  from  the 
four  undisputed  Epistles  of  St  Paul  what  he  taught.  We 
know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  the  right  hand  of 
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fellowship  was  given  him  by  St  Peter  and  St.  John,  and  there- 
fore we  know  what  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  taught  as  to  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Gospels  at  this  date,  A.  D.  50.  Things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

The  apostles  agreed.  They  gave  each  other,  as  early  as 
A.  D.  50,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Oral  testimony  must 
have  been  the  first  form  of  the  gospel,  but  as  the  apostles  all 
taught  the  same  gospel  and  were  exceedingly  careful  to  instruct 
the  churches  against  erroneous  statements  of  fact  and  doctrine 
Q^  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  we  have 
preached,  let  him  be  anathema  and  maranatha ''),  it  follows 
that  the  Gospels  which  circulated  in  the  churches  which  had 
been  instructed  by  the  apostles  must  have  agreed  with  the  apos- 
tolic oral  testimony. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  business  we  try  to  trans- 
act in  the  Boston  Monday  Lectureship  is  to  discuss  topics  which 
are  skipped  everywhere  else.  Any  momentous  issue  that  is 
commonly  avoided  elsewhere,  and  that  is  difficult  of  decision, 
is  precisely  the  topic  to  be  taken  up  here,  whether  it  touches 
reform  or  theology,  the  church  or  the  state.    [Applause.] 

It  is  a  great  fact  that  the  Gospels  attained  their  authority  in 
churches  that  had  been  elaborately  instructed  by  the  apostles 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  attending  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  It  is  vastly  important  to  regard  as  settled  the 
proposition  that  the  Grospels  are  historic  statements  approved 
by  churches  carefully  instructed  by  the  apostles.  The  apostles 
agreed,  and  so  the  Gospels  are  not  only  historic  statements 
approved  by  the  apostles,  but  historic  statements  unanimously 
so  approved.  Therefore,  whatever  you  say  about  the  author- 
ship of  St  John,  whatever  you  say  about  the  origin  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  the  Gospels  are  apostolic  testimony, 
and  unanimous  apostolic  testimony.  Was  St.  Paul  a  dupe? 
Was  St.  Peter  a  dupe  ?  Was  St.  John  a  dupe  ?  If  one  was, 
each  of  the  others  was.  Were  all  three  deceived,  or  agreed  in 
fraud  ?  Did  they  all  peril  their  lives  for  a  mistake,  or  a  lie  ? 
If  one  was  not  deceived,  neither  were  the  others. 

8.  For  one,  studying  carefully  the  course  of  learned  debate,  I 
regard  it  as  incontrovertible  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  more 
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and  more  justifies  its  ancient  and  until  recently  undisputed 
claim  to  be  the  work  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred years  passed,  and  the  assertion  that  this  disciple  was  the 
author  of  that  Gospel  was  never  questioned  in  any  emphatic 
way.  It  is  only  of  late,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  certain  erratic  contentions,  that  this  authorship  has  been 
questioned.  It  is  true  that  there  are  yet  some  very  learned 
men  who  doubt  that  the  beloved  disciple  wrote  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John,  and  who  say  that  many  of  his  doctrines 
were  obtained  from  Plato,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Logos  was  obtained  from  Philo  the  Alexandrian.  But  we  now 
know,  beyond  peradventure,  that  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans  is 
historic.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  to 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  Dr.  Martineau,  of  London,  says  that  if  you  admit  St. 
John  to  be  authoritative  and  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
it  is  very  hard  to  defend  Unitarian  positions  in  theology.  And, 
therefore,  he  relegates  the  Gospel  of  John  to  the  second  century. 
Plato  helped,  indirectly,  to  write  that  Gospel,  so  some  of  the  ra- 
tionalists teach.  Philo,  the  Alexandrian,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  its  philosophy,  so  others  assert.  Now  the  reply  to  all 
that  is,  that,  no  matter  who  wrote  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  agrees 
with  the  theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  with  the  theology  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  are  undisputed  documents. 
With  those  documents  fairly  weighed,  it  is  logically  and  histor- 
ically impossible  to  maintain  Unitarian  positions. 

The  apostles  were  not  at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  St.  John,  in  the  famous  meet- 
ing in  which  he  gave  his  hand  of  fellowship  to  St.  Paul,  is  to  be 
supposed  to  have  understood  the  gospel  as  St.  Paul  did ;  and 
how  St.  Paul  understood  it  we  know  from  his  four  undisputed 
Epistles.  I  have,  on  previous  occasions,  gone  elaborately  into 
this  argument ;  and  here  and  now,  asserting  my  own  belief  in 
the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  I  maintain  that, 
even  if  that  authorship  could  not  be  established  as  a  fact,  the 
doctrines  of  the  fourth  Gospel  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
thoroughly  apostolic. 
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9.  The  record  in  the  Gospels  not  only  folfills  the  propheeies 
as  to  the  Son  of  Man,  but  indnbitably  contains  a  picture  of  a 
character  utterly  unique  in  these  six  particulars :  — 

Sinlessness. 

Spiritual  wisdom. 

FulfiUment  of  prophecy. 

Assertion  of  his  own  divinity. 

Claims  of  authority  over  men. 

Success  in  history. 

These  are  facts  on  which  you  can  put  your  hand.  They  are 
tangible  matters.  That  picture  is  there.  Once  it  did  not  exist. 
It  came  into  existence  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  picture  as  that  in  history  was  an 
event.  Every  event  requires  an  adequate  cause.  How  are  jroa 
to  explain  that  picture ;  or,  rather,  not  one  picture  only,  but 
four  pictures,  and  a  score  of  pictures,  all  harmonizing  in  their 
fundamental  outlines  ?  Such  a  picture  must  have  been  invented 
by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  and  their  followers,  or  it  must  have 
been  drawn  from  reality.  The  present  attitude  of  the  Christian 
scholarship  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  is,  that  this 
picture  could  only  have  been  drawn  from  reality ;  that  this  is 
the  only  credible  supposition ;  and  that  the  reality  of  this  char- 
acter is  proof  of  its  divinity. 

IV. 

And  now,  let  me  ask.  What  were  the  religious  convictions, 
the  fruitful  personal  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour? 

Did  He  believe  in  self-evident  truth  as  a  self-revelation  of 
God  and  as  a  test  of  Divine  authority  in  religious  teaching? 
"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  **  A  fountain  cannot  bring 
forth  at  the  same  time  sweet  water  and  bitter.*'  ^^  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

No  other  teachings  in  the  Scriptures  lean  so  heavily  on  the 
cans  and  cannots  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  do  those  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.  That  is  a  momentous  fact  in  the  New 
Testament  literature.  Setting  up  tests  here  of  Divine  authority 
in  religious  teaching,  I  mention  self -evidence  as  the  very  first 
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test  Now,  by  that,  I  do  not  mean  reason  merely.  That  is  a 
very  vague  word.  Sometimes  it  means  the  intuitional  faculty, 
sometimes  the  logical.  I  will  not  set  up  intuition  as  a  test. 
That  is  a  vague  word,  often  misunderstood.  I  set  up  self-evi- 
dence, the  necessary,  the  eternal  truths  that  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  cannot  be  assailed,  that  are  admitted  the  instant  they  are 
understood.  Now  the  cans  and  cannots  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
are  all  appeals  to  these  self-evident  truths,  or  to  axioms  existing 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Our  Lord  rested  the  central  doc- 
trines of  his  gospel  on  self-evident  truths. 

A  fair  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  would  jus- 
tify this  reliance  on  self-evidence,  both  from  tm  exegetical  and 
a  philosophical  point  of  view.  What  does  Logos  mean  ?  It  is 
a  Greek  word  of  profound  significance.  The  Latin  has  no  one 
word  to  cover  the  whole  meaning,  but  the  Latins  used  to  say 
that  two  words  would  cover  it,  —  ratio  and  oratio.  Ratio  means 
reason,  and  oratio  means  speech ;  so  the  divine  Logos  means, 
first,  the  Eternal  Reason;  and  next,  the  Eternal  Self-Beve- 
lation.  And  so  the  doctrine  that  the  Eternal  Reason,  exist- 
ing in  the  self-evident  truths  that  are  omnipresent,  eternal, 
immutable,  became  known  to  men,  in  their  ethical  relations, 
through  the  perfect  life  of  our  Lord,  is  philosophically  unassail- 
able, as  well  as  exegetically  sound.  Professor  Harris  of  New 
Haven  teaches  that  the  Eternal  Reason  became  the  Eternal 
Word.  Lotze  says  that  the  self-evident  eternal  truths  are  the 
Divine  Omnipresence,  and  not  merely  a  product  of  it  These 
truths  are  eternal,  irreversible,  utterly  unassailable,  and  they 
refer  not  merely  to  matters  intellectual,  but  to  matters  ethical 
also.  They  fill  the  whole  region  of  the  good  as  well  as  the 
whole  region  of  the  true.  They  fill  the  region  of  the  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  region  of  righteousness.  You  say  that  this  is 
Plato's  philosophy.  Well,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  St.  John  also, 
who,  as  I  think,  was  not  influenced  by  Plato  at  all.  You  say  it 
is  the  philosophy  of  Philo  the  Alexandrian.  After  spending 
weeks  looking  into  this  one  topic,  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  Philo  the  Alexandrian  had  any  theory 
agreeing  in  fundamental  matters  with  St.  John's  doctrine. 
The  word  Logos  was,  indeed,  in  circulation  in  Greek-speaking 
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ooontries,  but  the  profoand  meaning  put  into  it  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  must  have  come  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  beloved  apostle  who  leaned  on  the 
breast  of  our  Lord,  the  bravest  mind,  the  tenderest  heart,  the 
loftiest,  broadest  soul,  in  many  respects,  of  all  the  disciples. 
It  is  the  keynote  of  what  was  called  in  antiquity  the  spiritual 
Gospel.  And  now  our  Lord,  resting  his  doctrines  on  the  self- 
evident  truths,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately  said,  is  only  making 
emphatic  these  eternal  verities  as  self-revelations  of  God. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  predominance  of  skepticism  on  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  points  of  theology,  for  every  one  of 
these  points  stands  on  self-evident  truth.  I  used  to  be  more 
or  less  alarmed,  twenty  years  ago,  by  onsets  from  right  and 
left  on  fundamental  matters  in  theology.  I  believe  that  the 
cans  and  cannots  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  c<ins  and 
cannots  that  lie  so  thickly  scattered  through  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord,  are  as  impregnable  before  all  the  assaults  of  man's 
intellect  as  the  eternal  hills  are  before  the  assaults  of  the 
zephyrs.  If  I  succeed  in  imparting  to  young  men  my  confi- 
dence that  the  cans  and  cannots  on  which  stand  the  doctrines 
of  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  and  of  an  atonement  are  unas- 
sailable, I  shall  do  much  to  plant  their  feet  on  a  rock.  But 
that  Rock  is  the  Christ. 

Did  our  Lord  have  personal  faith  in  man's  immortality? 
^^  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal.'' 

Did  He  have  personal  faith  in  man's  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility in  spite  of  God's  sovereignty  ?  ^^  How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not." 

Did  He  believe  in  the  necessity  of  man's  new  birth  or  deliverw 
ance  from  the  love  of  sin  ?  ^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again  he 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Ye  must  be  bom  again." 

Did  He  believe  in  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  or  of  deliv- 
erance from  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water  "  (has  his  guilt  washed  away)  "  and  of  the  Spirit "  (has 
a  new  heart  g^ven  to  him),  "  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
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of  God."  A  terrible  authority,  that  cannot  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  he  cannot.  ^^  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many."  *^  This  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

Did  He  believe  in  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  forgiveness  ? 
Or  did  He  believe,  as  a  limp  and  lavender  and  lawless  liberal- 
ism sometimes  does,  that  there  may  be  forgiveness  before  re- 
pentance ?  "  If  thine  enemy  turn  to  thee  seventy-seven  times 
and  repent,  forgive  him."  To  forgive  one  before  one  has  re- 
pented is  to  injure  that  person.  Any  wise  father,  training  a 
child,  remembers  this  fact.  Let  it  be  clear  that  the  child 
knows  that  a  certain  act  is  wrong,  and  has  committed  a  delib- 
erate, willful  sin.  Although  the  father  is  ready  to  forgive,  he 
urges  the  child  to  repent,  for  that  is  the  way  to  bring  about  a 
right  state  of  mind.  To  ignore  the  whole  fault  and  treat  it  as 
if  it  had  been  open  to  forgiveness  before  repentance,  is  to  injure 
the  child.  Our  Father  loves  each  of  us  more  than  any  human 
parent  loves  his  children,  and  will  not  injure  us  by  forgiving  us 
before  we  repent. 

Did  our  Lord  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  some 
souls  will  never  repent,  and  will  so  fall  into  eternal  sin  ?  He 
said  of  one  soul,  ^^  It  were  better  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
been  born."  He  himself  used  the  phrase  "eternal  sin"  in 
connection  with  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Did  He  believe  in  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punishments 
as  a  result  of  deeds  done  and  of  character  formed  in  this  life  ? 
"  The  hour  cometh  when  all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear 
God's  voice  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  " 
(that  is,  as  we  must  suppose,  before  going  into  their  graves), 
"  to  the  resurrection  of  life ;  they  that  have  done  evil "  (that  is, 
before  going  into  their  g^ves),  '*  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation." This  means  all.  "  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  "  was 
the  most  terrible  warning  ever  uttered  by  our  Lord  to  his  ene- 
mies. 

Christendom  has  not  found  the  Bible  an  intelligible  book  if 
it  does  not  teach  that  eternal  destinies  are  decided  in  this  life. 

Professor  Briggs  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  future  proba- 
tion.    He  distinctly  says,  in  his  book  **  Whither  ?  "  that  salva- 
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tion  18  not  initiated  in  the  next  life.  Some  of  yon  may  have 
been  misled  and  possibly  have  heard  him  quoted  as  supporting 
the  vagary  of  the  hope  of  the  possibility  of  pardon  through 
repentance  after  death.  He  never  has  championed  that  posi- 
tion. He  teaches  the  possibility  of  progressive  sanctification 
after  death ;  and,  although  that  doctrine,  as  he  presents  it,  has 
many  dangerous  tendencies,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  by  any 
means  as  dangerous  as  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation.  I 
do  not  understaud  Professor  Briggs  to  deny  at  all  that  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  held  that  an  eternity  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments awaits  us  as  the  result  of  deeds  done  and  of  character 
formed  in  this  life. 

Did  our  Lord  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  a 
Divine  revelation  concerning  himself  ?  *^  Beginning  at  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself." 

Did  He  believe  in  his  own  sinlessness?  *^  Which  of  you  con- 
vinceth  me  of  sin  ?  '* 

Did  He  believe  in  his  power  to  forgive  sins  ?  **  The  Son  of 
Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins." 

Did  He  believe  in  his  mission  from  the  Father  as  the  Saviour 
of  men?  ^^God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
beg5tten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

Did  He  believe  that  He  was  one  with  the  Father  ?  ^^  I  and 
my  Father  are  One."  ^*  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father." 

Did  He  believe  that  ^^  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  as  they 
honor  the  Father  ?  "  So  He  said.  For  what  was  He  crucified  ? 
*^  For  no  good  work  do  we  stone  thee,  but  because  thou,  being  a 
man,  makest  thyself  God."  Jesus,  you  say,  explained  this  phra- 
seology. Did  He  so  explain  it  as  to  make  it  clear  that  no  such 
claim  was  put  forward  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  historically  demonstra- 
ble that  the  causes  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  were  chiefly  two; 
first,  the  charge  of  blasphemy  in  making  himself  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  phrase ;  second,  the  charge  of 
treason,  and  the  fear  of  the  priests  that  a  persecution  incited  by 
a  self-proclaimed  King  of  Israel  would  bring  down  the  power 
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of  Rome  npon  the  city  and  destroy  the  place  and  nation  of  the 
reigning  hierarchy.  But  the  first  was  the  chief  charge.  How 
did  Thomas  worship  Him  ?  ^*  Whom  say  ye  that  I,  the  Son  of 
Man,  am  ?  "  How  was  that  question  answered  ?  How  many  of 
you  here  have  read  the  last  edition  of  Canon  Liddon's  famous 
^^  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  "  ?  Bishop 
Huntington  used  to  read  these  great  lectures  to  his  congrega- 
tion in  this  city  years  ago.  Canon  Liddon  has  just  left  us  — 
great  and  venerable  name ;  but,  as  his  last  work,  he  ^ssued  a 
final  editicm  of  his  marvelous  argument.  I  wish  every  young 
man  here  would  read,  from  end  to  end,  that  wonderful  book, 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  been  produced  in  modern  times 
in  our  language  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 

Did  He  believe  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  ordain  this 
method  of  teaching  religious  truths  to  the  whole  world  ?  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

Did  our  Lord  believe  in  a  visible  church  ?  We  know  how 
He  selected  apostles,  and  to  what  destination  He  appointed 
them. 

Did  He  believe  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the 
chief  ordinances  of  such  a  church?     Sacred  texts  respond. 

Did  He  believe  in  the  Divine  guidance  of  his  own  immediate 
disciples?  ^*Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not 
many  days  hence." 

Did  He  believe  in  the  religious  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  and  the  unity  of  revelation  as  a  whole? 
^'  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 

Did  He  believe  in  the  triumph  of  the  Divine  kingdom  on  earth 
and  in  heaven?  ^^  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."     "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 

These  specifications  might  easily  have  been  extended;  no 
link  is  unimportant  in  the  list,  for  every  link  was  of  his 
forging. 

V. 

Our  last  inquiry  is.  On  which  of  the  very  numerous,  re- 
splendent, and  momentous  points  of  his  personal  faith  and 
teaching  did  our  Lord  himself  place  the  most  emphasis  ?    Do 
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yon  say  that  there  is  no  writing  from  onr  Lord's  pierced  hands? 
All  history  is  written  over  by  those  hands  since  his  hoar  came. 
He  instituted  the  Lord'a  Supper,  with  its  broken  bread,  and 
wine  poured  out.  He  made  holy  Baptism  an  ordinance  in  the 
church  He  founded.  Perpetual  remembrance  was  to  be  kept 
up  through  these  sacred  ceremonials  —  of  what  ?  **  As  often 
as  ye  do  this,  ye  show  forth  my  death  till  I  come."  ^*  This  is 
my  body,  broken  for  you."  Here  is  blood  poured  out  as  **  a 
ransom  "  for  many.  Do  you  say  there  is  not  one  syllable  that 
our  Lord  wrote  in  history?  Here  are  institutions  proceed- 
ing &om  Him  before  the  crucifixion,  and  continuing  up  to  the 
present  hour,  and  at  this  instant  filling  the  globe  with  Divine 
iufluence.  The  New  Birth  and  the  Atonement  were  the  most 
emphasized  parts  of  the  immeasurably  Fruitful  Faith  of  Christ, 
our  Lord.  He  has  provided  that  every  age  shall  have  memo- 
rials of  his  broken  body,  and  of  the  blood  poured  out.  This 
is  the  fruitful  and  holy  faith  which  has  conquered  the  world. 
The  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism,  as  sacraments  of  the  church 
which  Christ  founded,  are  his  own  original,  continuous,  and 
perpetual  emphasis  on  his  indispensable  doctrines  of  the  New 
Birth  and  of  the  Atonement.     [Applause.] 
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Ahbbican  Rexigious  Leaders.  Charles  Grandison  FnmEr.  By  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.  D^  Professor  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  Ohio.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1891. 
12mo,  pp.  320. 

This  is  an  admirable  book,  but  it  by  no  means  supersedes  President  Fin- 
ney's autobiography.  In  a  few  respects  it  supplements  that  very  remarka- 
ble volume ;  but,  of  necessity,  omits  so  much  suggestive  detail  that  the 
larger  book  must  yet  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful  and  wonderful  spiritual  career  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
America,  except  only  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Both  Edwards  and  Finney  combined  extraordinary  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual endowments.  The  sense  of  the  Unseen  was  so  intense  in  each  of  them 
that,  without  great  mental  powers  and  admirable  natural  balance  of  charac- 
ter connected  with  it,  a  degree  of  fanaticism  might  have  been  the  result. 
Edwards  was  of  course  the  greater  as  a  theologian,  but  not  in  all  respects 
the  greater  as  a  preacher.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  sympathized  with 
many  of  President  Finney's  Biblical  improvements  in  theology.  These  are  a 
oonmiandiug  portion  of  the  religious  reform  that  the  great  evangelist  cham- 
pioned on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  for  which  the  churches  and  modem 
thought  cannot  be  too  grateful.  The  theological  principles  which  gave  Presi- 
dent Finney's  preaching  its  power  were  abundantly  justified  by  their  fruits. 
Professor  Wright  includes  in  his  book  a  succinct  but  clear  outline  of  Presi- 
dent Finney's  theology,  and  intimates  that  his  rank  as  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher is  very  high  —  a  position  we  shall  not  dispute,  although  we  believe 
him  to  have  been  even  greater  as  a  preacher  than  as  a  theological  teacher. 
President  Edwards  would  have  been  in  hearty  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
President  Finney's  prolonged  evangelistic  labors,  and  have  been  at  home  in 
all  the  depths  and  heights  of  his  personal  religious  experience. 

There  are  many  most  suggestive  resemblances  between  President  Finney's 
religious  life  and  Whitefield*s,  Wesley's,  St.  Bernard's,  St.  Augustine's,  and 
even  St.  Paul's.  Professor  Wright  treats  judiciously  the  narrative  which 
President  Finney  has  given  of  various  extraordinary  experiences  attending 
his  conversion.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  autobiography  deserves  very 
close  attention  even  in  its  most  astonishing  parts,  as  illustrating  the  validity 
of  the  full  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  prayer,  and  of  conversion. 

The  growth  of  Oberlin  College  is  sketched  in  Professor  Wright's  volume 
with  an  appreciative  and  skillful  hand.  The  early  stand  which  this  institu- 
tion took  on  the  anti-slavery  side  of  our  great  national  contest  b  duly  hon- 
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ored^  ai  are  alBo  the  prominMit  and  well-kBown  principles  of  this  college  in 
regard  to  co-edooation,  temperance,  and  a  rarietj  of  other  reforms. 

Professor  Wright's  style  is  clear  and  graceful,  and  his  excellent  literary 
arrangement  of  his  materials  constitutes  a  chief  charm  of  his  book.  It  is 
well  known  that  President  Finney's  absorption  in  his  multitudinous  labors 
allowed  a  Tery  few  literary  infelicities  to  creep  into  his  hurriedly  published 
works ;  but  these  are  a  mere  speck  on  the  sun  of  his  really  great  merit  as  a 
writer.  His  Autobiography  is  written  in  a  masriye,  simple,  incisire,  noble 
style,  and  has  marvelous  insight,  not  only  as  to  the  secrets  of  the  human 
soul  and  of  Scriptural  truths,  but  also  as  to  those  of  lucid  and  persuasiTC 
expression.  A  judicious  editor,  removing  a  few  marks  of  haste  from  Presi- 
dent Imney's  style,  might  fit  his  Autobiography  and  Revival  Lectures  to 
become  literary,  as  they  already  are  religious,  classics. 

Amebican  Oratobs  axd  Reformebs.  Horace  Greeley,  the  Editor. 
By  Francis  Nicoll  Zabriskie.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York  and 
London.    1890.     12mo,  pp.  3d8. 

Horace  Greeley's  ideas  he  himself  makes  the  chief  part  of  his  autobio- 
graphy. Mr.  Zabriskie's  life  of  the  greatest  of  American  editors  is  written 
with  much  literary  grace,  vigor  and  insight,  and  with  hearty  sympathy  with 
most  of  the  reforms  Mr.  Greeley  championed.  We  could  wish,  however, 
that  a  more  definite  account  had  been  g^ven  of  the  growth,  modification,  and 
varied  applications  of  his  chief  organizing  principles  as  a  leader  in  the 
discussion  of  politics,  temperance,  industry,  and  other  vital  issues  of  his  time. 
These  principles  were  Mr.  Greeley's  life  and  passion.  His  external  life  was 
interesting,  but  his  inner  life  was  a  national  power  in  the  most  crowded  and 
strenuous  portion  of  our  history.  Mr.  Zabriskie's  volume  is  sure  to  find  a 
multitude  of  readers,  but  it  ought  not  to  supersede  Mr.  Greeley's  own 
"  Reminiscences  of  a  Busy  Life,  "  nor  even  Parton's  "  Life  of  Horace 
Greeley."  The  ''  Reminiscences  "  Dr.  Cuyler  once  mentioned  as  among  the 
dozen  or  twenty  volumes  which  he  kept  constantly  within  reach,  and  with 
which  every  patriotic  American  ought  to  be  familiar.  Few  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
biographers  have  grasped  the  whole  of  his  life  and  character.  We  by  no 
means  agree  with  all  the  criticisms  passed  in  Mr.  Zabriskie's  book  upon 
portions  of  his  career,  as  to  which  partisan  passion  ran  high  and  an  unbiased 
judgment  is  yet  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  public  at  large.  Mr. 
Greeley  was  a  larger  man  than  any  one  of  his  prominent  critics. 

Afro-American  Educators  in  Council.  The  Southland,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  1891. 

Since  our  last  issue,  <*The  Southland  "  brings  us  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Afro- American  Convention  in  Atlanta.  The  papers  read  are 
all  printed  in  full,  and  give  new  proof  of  the  dignity,  ability,  and  earnestness 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the  colored  youth  of  the  country. 
The  Missionary  Societies  of  the  different  denominations  present  a  rdsum^ 
of  their  work.  Htre  the  American  Missionary  Association  is  easily  chief.  It 
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has  a  oordon  of  high-toned  Christian  institutions  of  learning.  It  has  been  at 
work  here  and  elsewhere  for  more  than  a  half-centarj,  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Beard 
well  says  of  it,  — 

This  society  began  with  the  yision  of  faith,  hut  it  would  have  been  staggered 
then  to  see  what  it  sees  to-day :  not  four  millions  of  people,  but  I  suppose  eight 
millions ;  a  round  million  of  colored  children,  eager  pupils  in  the  different  schools 
of  the  South ;  slzteen  thousand  colored  teachers,  educated  and  teaching  others  ; 
scTenteen  thousand  colored  students  in  high  schools  for  young  men  and  women ; 
and  these  people  who  did  not  own  themselTcs  now  paying  taxes  on  the  yaluation 
of  $200,000,000. 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  higher  education  is  disproportionately  pushed 
in  the  schools  of  this  Assooiation,  Dr.  Beard  gives  these  figures :  — 

Out  of  13,305  pupils  in  the  schools  of  all  grades  last  year  in  our  care,  we  had 
122  students  in  the  College  preparatory  and  150  in  the  College  and  Theological 
departments.    In  the  Normal  and  Qianunar  more  than  4,000. 

To  Dr.  Montgomery's  account  of  the  causes  of  the  large  mortality  of  the 
Afro-American^  Dr.  John  B.  Francis  of  Washington,  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Howard  University,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  physicians,  adds  a  suggestive  paper  on  Hygiene.  He  urges  the  injurious 
effects  of  certain  trades  and  employments  ;  the  necessity  that  parents  look 
after  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  public-school  rooms  ;  recommends 
encouraging  an  exodus  from  the  cities  to  the  country,  and  the  teaching  to 
colored  people  physical  gymnastics  and  hygiene.  Here  are  some  of  his 
earnest  thoughts  :  — 

I  believe  that  to-day,  could  the  humble,  poverty-stricken  Negro  be  put  through 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  of  the  laws  of  life  and  be  taught  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  the  observance  of  hygienic  rules,  and  to  respect  these  laws  and  their 
application  as  they  are  respected  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  brothers,  we  should  soon 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  not  only  in  a  decrease  of  our  mortality  rates,  but  in  a  finer 
development  of  our  physical,  mental,  and  moral  conditions.  We  should  soon  show 
more  vigorous  bodies  and  active  minds  My  desire  is  that  we  should  become  in- 
spired with  a  sense  of  duty  not  only  to  ourselves  individually,  but  to  the  wretched 
members  of  the  race,  whom  we  may  find  in  myriads  scattered  through  the  alleys 
and  back  streets  of  our  large  cities,  in  low,  damp  hovels,  in  swamps,  over  marshes 
of  green  stagnant  water,  saturated  with  decaying  animal  matter  of  every  descrip- 
tion, decaying  veg^etation  of  all  kinds,  where,  by  the  wretched  hand  of  poverty, 
they  have  been  driven,  as  I  have  seen  them,  eight  or  ten  members  of  a  family  in 
one  illy  ventilated  room,  here  living  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  filth  and  its  stench  which  their  depraved  minds  allow  to  accumulate  from 
day  to  day,  week  after  week.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  race  we  should  address 
ourselves,  and  not  leave  these  people  to  the  mercy  of  the  State. 

Rev.  William  Y.  Tnnnell  of  Brooklyn  has  a  paper  on  the  work  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  Freedman,  which  is  largely  one  of  apologetics  ; 
though  he  expects  that  there  is  to  be  a  thorough  change.  The  Episcopal 
Church  has  three  reg^ular  Normal  schools,  four  Seminaries  where  young  men 
are  prepared  for  the  ministry  ;    and    two  annexes  to  other  institutions. 
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where  young  men  are  admitted  for  their  nneecleeiastical  truning  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  study,  while  on  eoclesiastical  matters  they  are  under 
Episcopal  training.  Hoffman  Hall  at  Nashrille  is  reported  to  be  success- 
ful ;  there  being  fire  students  there,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  C.  B. 
Perry. 

Professor  Richard  Foster  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Need  of  a  Scientific 
Course  in  the  College  Curriculum.''  The  key  to  this  pi^r  may  be  found  in 
this  paragraph  :  — 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  which  require  educating  in  order  to  produce  a  STste- 
matioally  dereloped  intellect  are :  Ist,  Obserration ;  2d,  Memory ;  3d,  Reason ; 
4thf  WiU.  Now  the  stock  objection  of  the  old  school  to  the  new  Lb  that  science 
does  not  giTe  a  broad  enough  dcTelopment  to  the  intellect ;  but  let  us  compare 
them. 

Of  these  four  branches  of  the  mind  the  study  of  the  clasncs  derelops  the  mem- 
ory almost  at  the  entire  sacrifice  of  the  obserration,  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  the 
will. 

But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  show  faults  of  other  coorses  as  to 
gire  the  advantages  to  be  deriTed  from  a  good  scientific  course ;  therefore  without 
further  reference  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  curriculum,  which  left  out  science 
as  we  understand  it  to-day,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  indispensable  features 
of  a  study  of  the  world  outside  ourselres. 

Professor  Foster  has  some  wise  remarks  upon  the  religious  advantage  of 
a  study  of  science,  as  illustrated  in  Professor  Drummond*s  celebrated  book, 
**  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 

There  are  many  questions  in  religion  and  morals  which  a  careful  study  of  plants 
will  answer  far  better  than  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  a  creed,  or  the  weight  of 
authority,  be  it  ever  so  ancient. 

A  study  of  parasites  among  plants  shows  that,  CTen  in  unconscious  plant  'life, 
injury  to  others  leads  to  self -degradation ;  that  a  being  which  becomes  entirely 
hurtful  injures  itself  more  than  all  else,  and  Lb  at  war  with  the  whole  better  bal- 
'  anoed  world.  Thos  the  dark  thread  of  eril  appears  as  the  converse  of  the  healthy 
struggle  out  of  which  higher  forms  arise.  For  the  parasites,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  belong  originally  to  the  very  lowest  forms  of  life,  are  always 
stunted  and  degraded  types  of  the  families  from  which  they  spring.  Again,  a 
study  of  the  higher  forms  will  prove  that,  although  the  laws  of  life  are  stem,  and 
each  individual  must  strive  for  its  existence,  mutual  help  vt  a  g^reat  factor  of  suc- 
cess even  among  plants.  Examples  of  this  fact  can  be  seen  in  the  armies  of  in- 
sects  which  are  sheltered  and  fed  by  plants,  and  which  in  turn,  not  only  spread  the 
species  by  carrying  pollen,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Bull's  Horn  thorn  tree  of  Nicar- 
agua, drive  off  the  deadly  leaf -cutting  ants,  and  so  save  the  tree  alive. 

President  Thirkfield  of  Gammon  Theological  Seminary  presented  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  '*  The  Ministry  and  The  Freedmen."  He  pays  the  follow- 
ing just  tribute  to  the  uneducated  colored  preachers  of  former  days  :  — 

Not  the  least  among  the  achievements  of  the  ministry  among  the  f  reedmen  is 
the  conservation  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people  during  this  formative  period, 
when  through  them  light  was  brought  to  those  who  were  literally  sitting  in  tl^e 
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vegioos  of  dflikiiMB  and  o£  the  ahadow  of  death.  Tfaongli  naturally  xeligiona,  yet 
without  the  ministry  and  the  aervioee  of  pablio  woiahip  eondnoted  in  the  name  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  innate  religions  impulses  <d  the  people  would  have 
found  expression  in  debasing  forms  of  religious  deyotion,  and  in  some  plaoes  would 
have  degenerated  into  mere  fetish  worship,  <»  the  following  of  false  Christs. 
Their  sensuous  natures  would  have  run  riot  in  surrender  to  the  yoodoo  incantations 
and  debasing  worship  of  King  Solomons,  and  Queens  of  Sheba,  as  was  the  ease  in 
this  late  day  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia.  Take  it  all  in  all,  this  relig^ious  work  in 
preserying  the  form  and  vitality  of  the  Christian  religion  among  a  people  just 
emerged  from  slayery  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  modem  Christianity. 

Now  this  work  has  been  done  largely  by  an  ignorant  ministry ;  by  men  thrust 
into  the  sacred  ofiBce  through  the  necessity  of  droumstances ;  by  men  with  inade- 
quate conceptions  of  the  demands  of  the  ministry ;  by  men  with  low  ideals  of  life 
and  often  false  ideas  of  religion,  with  crude  notions  of  morality,  in  the  church 
and  family,  inherited  from  early  conditions.  That  this  general  description  of  the 
early  ministry  admits  of  exceptions,  goes  without  saying.  There  were  scores  and 
hundreds  of  thoughtful,  intelligent,  consecrated  men  who  preached  and  wrought 
mightily  for  God ;  men  worthy  a  place  among  the  saints  and  confessors  of  all 
ages.  Well  do  thousands  of  these  devout  and  goodly  people  in  the  ministry  and 
laity  deserve  the  tribute  to  their  religious  life  so  eloquently  given  by  Dr.  Hay- 
good,  in  *'  Our  Brother  in  Black." 

A  new  problem,  Dr.  Thirkfield  says,  now  confronts  the  preacher :  How 
to  hold  the  rising  generation  to  the  church  ;  how  to  keep  the  young  people 
from  the  seductions  of  Romanism  ;  how  to  prevent  unbelief  and  infidelity ; 
how  to  raise  up  competent  leaders  in  civil,  moral,  and  social  reforms.  Dr. 
Thirkfield  sets  the  following  down  as  among  the  achievements  of  the 
ministry  of  to-day :  Church  organizations  have  been  unified,  have  built  bet- 
ter churches,  have  established  schools  for  training  ministers  and  publishing 
houses,  have  maintained  Sunday-schools,  have  become  more  orderly,  are 
better  givers  than  any  other  denomination  except  the  Catholics,  have  better 
preaching  and  that  more  ethical,  and  are  blessed  with  revivals.  These  are 
his  closing  words,  and  with  them  we  finish  our  notice,  though  other  interest- 
ing papers  were  read  :  — 

From  observations  reaching  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  that  extend  over 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  people 
of  our  churches  are  rising,  financially,  intellectually,  and  morally,  —  rising  in 
the  image  of  Christ  to  a  nobler  type  of  womanhood  and  manhood ;  and  it  must 
be  said  that  this  advance  is  largely  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  ministry,  supple- 
mented by  the  labors  of  the  educators  of  youth  in  our  Christian  institutions  of 
learning. 

In  this  picture  of  the  ministry  and  the  church  of  to-day,  which  has  been  so  in- 
adequately drawn,  the  lights  and  shadows  rest  side  by  side.  Thank  God  there  is 
more  light  than  darkness ;  g^reat  reason  for  hope,  and  no  reason  for  a  Christian  to 
despair. 

I  am  a  Christian  optimist.  My  face  is  turned  toward  the  morning.  I  see  the 
light  of  a  better  day,  through  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  breaking  over 
this  Southland.  I  am  glad  with  hope  and  full  of  enthusiasm  as  I  look  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  people.    I  think  more  dE  the  sun-risings,  pierdng  the  douds  with  light 
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and  bttUiiiig  the  ewtli  in  &  tpUndar  frath  from  hoTtn,  dinn  I  do  of  mi-fletdngs, 
with  their  eombre  hvee,  drawing  the  mantle  of  darkneM  orer  alL  In  nature  as  in 
homan  life,  howerer,  the  tme  liew  takes  in  both.  Let  ns,  then.  Christian  ednoa- 
toffs,  widi  faces  tamed  towards  the  rising  Snn  of  Righteousness  —  widi  shadows 
thrown  behind  ns,  and  with  the  light  and  leadership  of  Christ  gniding  ns  on  —  go 
forth,  widi  Whittier^s  song  of  hope  and  oouage  £Qlnig  oor  souls :  — 

*'  I  feel  the  earth  more  sunward, 
I  join  the  great  mareh  onward, 
And  take  by  faith  while  living 
My  foeehcdd  of  thankagiying. 

**  Ring  beDs  in  nnreared  steeples, 
The  joy  of  unborn  peoples ; 
Soond,  trampets  far  off  blown; 
Yonr  tnnmph  is  my  own." 


Howard  Unwenity. 


J.  £•  Ramun. 


VITAL  POINTS  OF  EXPERT  OPINION. 

President  Harrison's  speeches  on  bis  Trans-contiiiental  Toar  have 
been  extremely  remarkable  for  felicity  and  wisdom  in  both  matter  and 
manner.  Americans  of  all  political  parties  have  praised  these  addresses. 
They  have  attracted  much  comment  in  South  America  and  Europe.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  President  had  been  somewhat  more  outspoken 
in  the  Southern  States  against  the  present  nullification  of  the  XIY th  and 
XYth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  which  he  is  sworn  to  execute.  But» 
while  for  evident  reasons  avoiding  controverted  topics,  he  did  not  fail,  even 
in  the  South,  to  place  himself  on  record  in  favor  of  free  and  fair  elections 
and  the  impartial  enforcement  of  laws  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  col- 
ored population.  Of  all  the  addresses,  we  regard  the  one  at  Galveston,  on 
Reciprocity  of  Trade  with  South  America,  and  the  one  at  the  Tomb  of  Linr 
coin,  on  the  Results  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  as  the  two  most  remarkable, 
and  these  we  publish  in  full  as  matter  of  permanent  and  historic  interest. 
Such,  also,  are  the  President's  references,  given  below,  to  the  growth  of  the 
cities  on  Puget  Sound,  and  to  the  mischief  of  polygamy  in  Utah. 

AT  GALVESTON,  APRIL  18,  1891. 
RECIPROCITT  OF  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

My  Fellow  Citizens, — We  close  to-night  a  whole  week 
of  travel,  a  whole  week  of  handshaking,  a  whole  week  of  talk- 
ing. I  have  before  me  one  thousand  miles  of  handshaking  and 
speaking,  and  I  am  not  able,  by  reason  of  what  this  week  has 
brought  me,  to  contend  with  the  fine  but  rather  strong  Gulf 
breeze  which  pours  in  upon  us  to-night,  and  yet  it  comes  to  me 
laden  with  the  fragrance  of  your  welcome.  [Cheers.]  It  comes 
with  the  softness,  refreshment,  and  grace  which  has  accompa- 
nied all  my  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Texas.  [Grreat 
cheering.]  The  magnificent  and  cordial  demonstration  which 
you  have  made  in  our  honor  to-day  will  always  remain  a  bright 
and  pleasant  picture  in  my  memory.     [Grreat  cheers.] 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  rest  my  eyes  upon  the  city 
of  Gralveston.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  traverse  this 
harbor  and  to  look  upon  that  liberal  work  which  a  liberal  and 
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united  government  has  inaugurated  for  your  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Northwest.  [Grreat  and  prolonged  cheers.]  I 
have  always  believed  that  it  was  one  of  the  undisputed  func- 
tions of  the  general  government  to  make  these  great  water- 
ways which  penetrate  our  country,  and  these  harbors  into  which 
our  shipping  must  come  to  receive  the  tribute  of  rail  and  river, 
safe  and  easy  of  access.  This  ministering  care  should  extend 
to  our  whole  country,  and  I  am  glad  that  a  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  harbor  work,  here  at  least,  which  I  insisted  upon  in  a 
public  message,  has  been  adopted.     [Prolonged  cheering.] 

The  appropriation  has  been  made  adequate  to  a  diligent  and 
prompt  completion  of  the  work.  [Cheers.]  In  the  past  the 
government  has  undertaken  too  many  things  at  once,  and  its 
annual  appropriations  have  been  so  inadequate  that  the  work 
of  the  engineers  waa  much  retarded  and  often  seriously  dam- 
aged in  the  interval  of  waiting  for  fresh  appropriations.  It  is 
a  better  policy  when  a  work  has  once  been  determined  to  be  of 
national  significance,  that  the  appropriation  should  be  sufficient 
to  bring  it  speedily  and  without  loss  to  a  conclusion.  [Cheers.] 
I  am  glad  that  the  scheme  of  the  engineer  for  giving  deep 
water  to  Galveston  is  thus  to  be  prosecuted.  I  have  said  some 
of  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  occupy  a  most  favorable 
position  for  the  new  commerce  towards  which  we  are  reaching 
out  our  hands,  and  which  is  reaching  out  its  hands  to  us. 
[Cheers.]  I  am  an  economist  in  the  sense  that  I  would  not 
waste  one  dollar  of  public  money.  But  I  am  not  an  economist 
in  the  sense  that  I  would  leave  incomplete  or  suffer  to  lag  any 
great  work  highly  promotive  of  the  true  interests  of  our  people. 
[Great  cheering.] 

We  are  great  enough  and  rich  enough  to  reach  forward  to 
grander  conceptions  than  have  entered  the  minds  of  any  of  our 
statesmen  in  the  past.  If  you  are  content  I  am  not,  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  shall  absorb  nearly  the  entire  commerce  of 
these  near  sister  republics  that  lie  south  of  us.  It  is  naturally, 
in  large  measure,  ours  by  neighborhood,  ours  by  nearness  of 
access,  ours  by  that  sympathy  that  binds  a  hemisphere  with- 
out a  king.  [Cheers.]  The  inauguration  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  or,  more  properly,  the  American  conference,  the 
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happy  conduct  of  that  meeting,  the  wise  and  comprehensive 
measures  which  were  suggested  by  it,  with  the  fraternal  and 
kindly  spirit  that  was  manifested  by  our  Southern  neighbors, 
has  stimulated  a  desire  in  them  and  in  our  people  for  a  larger 
intercourse  of  commerce  and  of  friendship.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  looking  to  a  reciprocity  of 
trade,  not  only  met  with  my  official  approval  when  I  signed  the 
bill,  but  with  my  zealous  promotion  before  the  bill  was  re- 
ported* [Cheers.]  Its  provision  concerning  reciprocity  is  that 
we  have  placed  upon  our  free  list  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  hides, 
and  have  said  to  those  nations  from  whom  we  receive  these 
great  staples,  "'Give  us  free  access  to  your  ports  for  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  our  produce  in  exchange  or  we  will  reimpose 
duties  upon  the  articles  named." 

The  law  leaves  it  wholly  to  the  Executive  to  negotiate  these 
arrangements.  It  does  not  need  that  they  shall  take  the  form 
of  a  treaty.  They  need  not  be  submitted  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate.  It  only  needs  that  we,  having  made  our  offer, 
shall  receive  their  offer  in  return ;  and  when  they  have  made 
up  an  acceptable  schedule  of  articles  produced  by  us  that  shall 
have  free  access  to  their  ports,  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
closes  the  whole  business.  [Cheers.]  Already  one  treaty  with 
that  youngest  of  the  South  American  republics,  the  great  repub- 
lic of  Brazil,  has  been  negotiated  and  proclaimed.  I  think, 
without  disclosing  an  executive  secret,  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
arrangement  with  Brazil  is  not  likely  to  be  lonesome  much 
longer.  [Great  and  prolonged  cheering.]  Others  are  to  follow, 
and  as  a  result  of  these  trade  arrangements  the  products  of  the 
United  States  —  our  meats,  our  breadstuffs,  and  certain  lines 
of  manufactured  goods  —  are  to  find  free  or  favored  access  to 
the  ports  of  many  of  these  South  and  Central  American  States. 
All  the  States  will  share  in  these  benefits.  We  have  had  some 
analysis  made  of  Ihe  manifests  of  some  of  our  steamers  now 
sailing  to  South  American  ports,  and  in  a  single  steamer  it  was 
found  that  twenty-five  of  our  States  contributed  to  the  cargo. 

But  we  shall  need  somAhing  more.  We  shall  need  Ameri- 
can steamships  to  carry  American  goods  to  these  ports.  The 
last  Congress  passed  a  biU  appropriating  about  $1,500,000,  and 
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aathoriziog  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  with  steamship 
companies,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  for  the  carry- 
ing of  the  United  States  maiL  The  foreign  mail  service  is  the 
only  mail  service  oat  of  which  the  government  has  been  making 
a  net  profit.  We  do  not  make  a  profit  out  of  our  land  service. 
There  is  an  annual  deficiency  which,  my  good  friends,  the  Post- 
master-General has  been  trying  very  hard  to  reduce  or  wipe 
out.  The  theory  of  our  midl  service  is  that  it  is  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  we  are  not  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it ;  that  we  are  to 
give  them  as  cheap  postage  as  is  possible.  We  are,  many  of  us, 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  have  one  cent  postage 
in  this  country.  [Cheers.]  We  have  been  so  close  and  penu- 
rious in  dealing  with  our  ships  in  the  carrying  of  foreign  mails, 
that  we  have  actually  made  revenues  out  of  that  business,  not 
having  spent  for  it  what  we  have  received  from  it.  Now  we  pro- 
pose to  change  that  policy  and  to  make  more  liberal  contracts 
with  American  lines  carrying  American  mail.     [Cheers.] 

Some  one  may  say  we  ought  not  to  go  into  this  business ; 
that  it  is  subsidy.  But,  my  friends,  every  other  great  nation 
of  the  world  has  been  doing  it,  and  is  doing  it  to-day.  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  built  up  their  great  steamship  lines 
by  government  aid,  and  it  seems  to  me  our  attitude  with  refer- 
ence to  that  is  aptly  protected  by  an  illustration  I  mentioned 
the  other  day.  Formerly  no  wholesale  merchant  sent  out  trav- 
eling men  to  solicit  custom,  but  he  stood  in  his  own  store  and 
waited  for  his  customers ;  but  presently  some  enterprising  mer- 
chant began  to  send  out  men  with  their  samples  to  seek  trade, 
to  save  the  country  buyer  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  until,  finally,  that  practice  has  become  universal ; 
and  these  active,  intelligent  traveling  men  are  scurrying  this 
country  over,  pushing  and  soliciting  in  their  several  lines  of 
business.  Now  imagine  some  conservative  merchant  in  New 
York  saying  to  himself,  "  All  this  is  wrong  ;*the  trade  ought  to 
come  to  me."  If  he  should  refuse  to  adopt  these  modem  meth- 
ods, what  would  be  the  result  ?  He  must  adopt  the  new  meth- 
ods or  go  out  of  business.  We  have  been  refusing  to  adopt  the 
universal  method  practiced  by  our  competitors  in  commerce  to 
stimulate  their  shipping  interests,  and  have  gone  out  of  the 
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business.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Encouraged  by  what  your 
spokesman  has  said  to-night,  I  venture  to  declare  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  going  into  business  again,  and  when  it  is  reestablished 
I  hope  Galveston  will  be  in  the  partnership.     [Great  cheers.] 

It  has  been  the  careful  study  of  the  Postmaster-General,  in 
preparing  to  execute  the  law  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  see 
how  much  increase  in  routes  and  ships  we  could  secure  by  it. 
We  have  said  to  the  few  existing  American  lines,  '^  You  must 
not  treat  this  appropriation  as  a  plate  of  soup  to  be  divided 
and  consmned  by  yourselves.  You  must  give  us  new  lines, 
new  ships,  increased  trips,  and  new  ports  of  calL"  Already  the 
steamship  lines  are  looking  over  the  routes  to  see  what  they 
can  do  with  a  view  of  increasing  their  tonnage  and  in  estab- 
lishing new  lines.  The  Postmaster-General  has  invited  the 
attention  and  suggestion  of  all  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  all  the 
seaboard  cities.  Undoubtedly  you  have  received  such  a  letter. 
This  appropriation  is  for  one  year ;  what  the  future  is  to  be 
must  depend  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people.  If 
during  my  term  of  office  they  shall  strike  down  a  law  that  I 
believe  to  be  beneficial,  or  destroy  its  energy  by  withholding 
appropriations,  I  shall  bow  to  their  will,  but  I  shall  feel  great 
disappointment  if  we  do  not  make  this  an  era  for  the  revival 
of  American  commerce.  I  do  much  want  the  time  to  come 
when  our  citizens  living  in  temporary  exile  in  foreign  ports 
shall  now  and  then  see  steaming  into  these  distant  ports  a  fine 
modem  man-of-war  flying  the  United  States  flag  [cheers],  with 
the  best  modern  guns  on  her  deck,  and  a  brave  American  crew 
on  her  forecastle.     [Cheers.] 

I  want,  also,  that  in  these  ports,  so  long  imfamiliar  with  the 
American  flag,  there  shall  again  be  found  our  steamships  and 
our  sailing  vessels  flying  the  flag  that  we  all  love,  and  carrjring 
from  our  shores  the  products  that  these  men  of  toil  have  brought 
to  them,  to  exchange  for  the  product  of  other  climes.  I  think 
we  should  add  to  all  this  future  prospect —  if,  happily,  it  is  likely 
to  be  accomplished  by  individual  effort  —  the  early  completion 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  [Cheers.]  The  Pacific  coast  should 
no  longer  be  found  by  sea  only  by  the  passage  of  the  Horn. 
The  short  route  should  be  opened,  and  it  wiU  be ;  and  then,  with 
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this  wondroiu  stirring  among  the  people  of  all  onr  States,  this 
awakening  to  new  business  plans  and  more  careful  and  eco- 
nomical work,  there  will  come  great  prosperity  to  all  our  peo- 
ple. Texas  will  spin  more  of  the  cotton  that  she  raises.  The 
great  States  of  the  South  will  be  discontented  with  the  old 
condition  that  made  them  simply  agricultural  States,  and  will 
rouse  themselves  to  compete  with  the  older  manufacturing 
States  of  the  North  and  East     [Cheers.] 

The  vision  I  have,  all  the  thoughts  I  have  of  this  matter, 
embrace  all  the  States  and  all  my  countrymen.  I  do  not  think 
of  it  as  a  question  of  party ;  I  tliink  of  it  as  a  great  American 
question.  [Cheers.]  By  the  invitation  of  the  address  which 
was  made  to  me  I  have  freely  spoken  my  mind  to  you  on  these 
topics.  I  hope  I  have  done  so  with  no  o£fense  or  impropriety. 
[Cries  of  *'  No,  no,"  and  great  cheers.]  I  would  not,  on  an 
occasion  so  full  of  general  good  feeling  as  this,  obtrude  any- 
thing that  should  induce  division  or  dissent.  For  all  who  do 
dissent  I  have  the  most  respectful  tolerance.  The  views  I  hold 
are  the  result  of  some  thought  and  investigation,  and  as  they 
are  questions  of  public  concern,  I  confidently  submit  them  to 
the  arbitrament  of  brave  and  enlightened  American  suffrage. 
[Applause  and  cheers.] 

AT  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  MAT  6. 

This  State  is  interesting  in  its  history.  The  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  this  region  was  an 
important  event  in  our  national  history.  The  possession  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puget  Sound  was  essential  to  the  completeness  and 
roundness  of  our  empire.  We  have  here  in  this  belt  of  States, 
reaching  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Straits  of  Puget 
Sound,  a  magnificent  possession,  which  we  could  not  have  dis- 
pensed with  at  alL  [Cheers.]  The  remoteness  of  Oregon  from 
the  older  settled  States,  the  peril  and  privation  which  attended 
the  steps  of  the  pioneer  who  came  hither,  delayed  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  country.  You  are  but  now  beginning  to 
realize  the  advantage  of  a  dose  and  easier  communication.  You 
are  but  now  beginning  to  receive  from  an  impartial  and  be- 
neficent government  that  attention  which  you  well  deserve. 
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[Cheers.]  That  this  river  of  yours  should  be  made  safe  and 
deep,  so  that  the  waiting  commerce  may  come,  without  obstruc- 
tion, to  your  wharves,  is  to  be  desired.  [Cheers.]  It  should 
receive  tiiose  appropriations  which  are  necessary  to  make  the 
work  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view.  [Cheers.]  I  believe 
that  you  may  anticipate  a  largely  increased  commerce.  Look- 
ing out  as  you  do,  toward  the  regions  across  the  Pacific,  it 
would  be  natural  that  this  important  centre  should  draw  from 
them  and  exchange  with  them  great  and  increasing  conunerce. 
[Cheers.]  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Mayor  that  it  is  important  that  this  commerce  should  be  car- 
ried in  American  ships.     [Cheers.] 

A  few  days  ago,  when  I  sailed  in  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  saw  three  great  deep-water  ships  come  into  that  port 
One  carried  the  flag  of  Hawaii  and  two  the  English  flag.  None 
bore  at  the  masthead  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  believe  it  the 
duty  of  a  national  government  to  take  such  steps  as  will  re- 
store the  American  merchant  marine.  [Cheers.]  Why  shall 
we  not  have  our  share  in  the  great  commerce  of  the  world? 
I  cannot  but  believe  —  and  such  inspiring  presences  as  this  but 
kindle  and  confirm  my  belief  —  that  we  are  come  to  a  time 
when  this  nation  should  look  to  the  future  and  step  forward 
bravely  and  courageously  in  new  lines  of  enterprise.  [Cheers.] 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  completed.  [Cheers.]  Our 
harbors  should  have  adequate  defense.  [Cheers.]  We  should 
have  upon  the  sea  a  navy  of  first^^lass  ships.     [Cheers.] 

AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,   MAY   9. 

My  service  in  public  life  has  been  such  as  to  call  my  special 
attention  to,  and  to  enlist  my  special  interest  in,  the  people  of 
the  Territories.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  the 
Dakotas,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  into  the 

J  great  sisterhood  of  the  States.  [Applause.]  I  think  it  has 
not  fallen  to  any  President  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
into  the  Union  so  large  a  number  of  States.  The  conditions 
I  that  surround  you  in  this  Territory,  of  a  material  kind,  are  of 
the  most  hopeful  character.  The  diversity  of  your  productions, 
your  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  placed  in  such 
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proximity  as  to  make  the  work  of  mining  and  reduction  easy 
and  economical;  your  well-watered  valley,  capable,  under  the 
skillful  touch  of  the  husbandman,  of  transformation  from  bar- 
ren wastes  into  fruitful  fields:  all  these,  lying  in  easy  reach 
and  intercommunication,  one  with  the  other,  must  make  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  commercial  and  political  community.  [Ap- 
plause.] You  do  not  need  to  doubt  the  future.  You  will  step 
forward  confidently  and  progressively  in  the  development  of  the 
g^reat  material  wealth. 

The  great  characteristics  of  our  American  institutions,  the 
compact  of  our  government,  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority, 
expressed  by  legal  methods  at  the  ballot-box,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  all  our  communities.  To  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  a  measure  of  local  government  has  always  been 
given,  but  the  supervisory  control,  the  supreme  legislative  and 
executive  power,  has  been  continuously,  as  to  the  Territories, 
held  and  exercised  by  the  general  government  at  Washington. 
The  territorial  state  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  temporary 
one.  The  general  government  has  always  looked  forward  to 
a  division  of  its  vast  domain  —  first  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  then  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  then  these  accessions 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  —  into  suitable  sections  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  and  independent  States.  [Applause  and 
cheers.]  This  great  work  of  creating  States  has  gone  forward 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Pacific,  and  now  we  may  journey  from 
Maine  to  Puget  Sound  through  established  States.     [Cheers.] 

We  are  a  people  organized  upon  principles  of  liberty ;  but, 
my  good  countrymen,  it  is  not  license,  it  is  liberty,  within  and 
under  the  law.     [Great  applause.]     I  have  no  discord,  as  a 
public  officer,  with  men  of  any  creed,  religious  or  political,  if 
they  will  obey  the  law.     [Applause.]     My  oath  of  office,  my 
public  duty,  requires  me  to  be  against  those  who  violate  the 
law.     The  foundation  of  American  life  is  the  American  home.§ 
That  which  distinguishes  us  from  other  nations,  whose  politicalJ 
experience  and  history  have  been  full  of  strife  and  discord,  isl 
the  American  home,  where  one  wife  sits  in  single,  uncrownecy 
glory.     [Grreat  applause  and  cheers.] 
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AT  OMAHA,  BiAY  13. 

Nothing  has  been  so  impressive  in  all  this  journey  as  the 
magnificent  spirit  of  patriotism  which  pervades  our  people.  I 
have  seen  enough  American  flags  to  wrap  the  world  around. 
[Cheers.]  The  school  children  have  waved  the  flag  joyously 
everywhere,  and  many  a  time,  in  some  lonesome  country  home 
on  the  bleak  sand,  I  have  seen  a  man  or  woman  or  a  little  boy 
come  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  as  we  hurried  by,  and  wave  the 
starry  banner  in  greeting  to  our  train.     [Cheers.] 

AT  THE  TOBO  OP  LINCOLN,  MAY  14. 

During  this  extended  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
have  swept  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Golden  Grate,  and 
northward  to  the  limits  of  our  territory,  we  have  stood  in  many 
spots  of  interest  and  looked  upon  scenes  that  were  full  of  his- 
torical associations  and  of  national  inspiration.  The  interest  of 
this  journey  culminates  to-day  as  we  stand  here  for  a  few  mo- 
ments about  the  tomb  of  Lincoln.  As  I  passed  through  the 
Southern  States  and  noticed  those  great  centres  of  busy  indus- 
try which  have  been  built  since  the  war,  as  I  saw  how  the  fires 
of  furnaces  had  been  kindled  where  there  was  once  a  solitude, 
I  could  not  then  but  think  and  say  that  it  was  the  hand  that 
now  lies  beneath  these  stones  that  kindled  and  inspired  all  that 
we  behold.  All  those  fires  of  industry  were  lighted  at  the  fu- 
neral pyre  of  slavery.  The  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
can  be  read  on  all  those  mountain  sides,  where  free  men  are 
now  bending  their  energies  to  the  development  of  States  that 
have  been  long  under  the  paralysis  of  human  slavery. 

I  come  to-day  to  this  consecrated  and  sacred  spot  with  a 
heart-  filled  with  emotions  of  gratitude  that  God,  who  wisely 
turned  toward  our  eastern  shores  a  body  of  God-fearing  and 
liberty-loying  men,  to  found  this  republic,  did  not  fail  to  find 
for  us  in  the  hour  of  our  extremity  one  who  was  competent  to 
lead  the  hearts  and  sympathies  and  hold  up  the  courage  of  our 
people  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  national  peril.  The  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  teaches  more  useful  lessons  than  any  other 
character  in  American  history.     Washington  stands  remote 
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from  us.  We  think  of  him  as  dignified  and  reserved,  but  we 
think  of  Lincoln  as  one  whose  tender  touch  the  children,  the 
poor  —  all  classes  of  our  people  —  felt  as  that  of  their  loved 
friend.  So  the  love  of  our  people  is  drawn  to  him  because  he 
had  such  a  great  heart,  such  a  human  heart.  The  asperities 
and  hardships  of  his  early  life  did  not  dull,  but  broadened  and 
enlivened  his  sympathies.  That  sense  of  justice,  that  love  of 
human  liberty  which  dominated  all  his  life,  is  another  charac- 
teristic that  our  people  will  always  love. 

You  have  here  in  keeping  a  most  precious  trust.  Toward 
this  spot  the  feet  of  the  reverent  patriots  of  the  years  to  come 
will  bend  their  way.  As  the  story  of  Lincoln^s  life  is  read,  his 
virtues  will  mould  and  inspire  many  lives.  I  have  studied  it 
and  been  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration.  His  life  was  an 
American  product ;  no  other  soil  could  have  produced  it.  The 
greatness  of  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  discovered  or  measured. 
As  the  inner  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  is  written, 
we  find  how  his  great  mind  turned,  and  moved,  in  times  of  peril 
and  delicacy,  the  affairs  of  our  country  in  their  home  and  for- 
eign relations,  with  that  marvelous  tact,  with  that  never-failing 
oommon  sense,  which  characterized  this  man  of  the  people. 

That  impressive  lesson  we  have  here  this  morning.  I  see, 
in  the  military  uniform  of  our  country,  standing  as  guards 
about  this  tomb,  the  sons  of  a  race  that  had  been  condemned  to 
slavery  and  was  emancipated  by  his  immortal  proclamation. 

How  appropriate  it  is  that  these  whose  civil  rights  were  cur- 
tailed even  in  this  State  are  now  the  trusted  affectionate  guards 
of  the  tomb  in  which  he  sleeps.  We  will  all  again  and  again 
read  the  story  of  Lincoln^s  life,  and  will  find  our  hearts  and 
minds  enlarged,  our  lives  and  charities  broadened,  and  our  de- 
votion to  the  constitution,  the  flag,  and  the  free  government 
which  he  preserved  to  us,  intensified. 

And  now,  my  friends,  most  cordially  thanking  you  for  these 
kind  words  of  welcome,  I  shall  go  from  this  tomb  impressed 
with  new  thoughts  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  bear 
public  office,  though  in  less  troublesome  times  than  those  of 
that  man  to  whose  memory  my  soul  bows  this  morning.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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ANSWER  BY  EX-PRESIDENT  G.  F.   liAOOUN,  D.  D. 

104.  What  are  the  merits  of  Professor  Harper* s  plan  ^or  the  new  Chicago 
University  f 

In  jndging  of  Professor  Harper's  scheme,  college  teachers,  at  least,  if  not 
coUege-bred  men  generally,  will  be  likely  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  teaching  in  higher  institutions  as  discipline  and  that  of  professional  and 
technical  departments  for  instruction.  Time  enters  into  the  former,  as  an 
element,  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  in  which  it  does  not  enter  into  the  latter. 
While  as  mnch  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  some  college  students  in 
three  years  as  others  can  gain  in  four,  —  or,  for  that  matter,  in  ten  !  —  the 
question  will  be  raised,  Can  as  much  mental  discipline,  training  of  intel- 
lectual habit,  acquiring  of  facility  and  accuracy  by  repetition  be  secured  ? 
For  these  last,  multiplied  redintegration  of  concepts  and  going  over  again 
and  again  the  ground  of  thought  trayersed  are  indispensable.  Is  not  this 
the  same  as  saying  that  time  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  formation  of 
habits  ?  Is  it  not  so  as  to  nerrous  and  muscular  habits  ?  why  not  as  much 
BO  as  to  habits  of  mind  ?  As  it  has  long  been  settled  that  even  colleges 
teach  only  elements  of  knowledge,  and  Uiese  for  primary  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, while  advanced  courses  and  those  of  professional  and  technical 
schools  assume  that  the  discipline  has  been  already  obtained,  and  go  on  to 
impart  as  much  knowledge  as  possible,  for  its  own  sake,  many  will  tiiink 
that  the  Chicago  scheme  cannot  be  applied  to  an  undergraduate  depart- 
ment as  it  may  be  to  those  belonging  to  uniyersities  properly  so-called. 
Even  Harvard  has  of  late  years  insisted  on  time  in  its  medical  and  theo- 
logical schools.  And  this  because  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  students 
in  them  who  had  never  been  through  college,  t.  e.,  were  lacking  in  the 
mental  discipline,  and  the  elementary  Icnowledge  also,  which  a  liberal 
education  imparts.  Why  time  should  be  deemed  of  less  importance  in  the 
undergraduate  college  course,  —  as  in  President  Eliot's  ill-starred  project 
rejected  by  the  Harvard  Overseers,  19  to  5,  —  we  cannot  comprehend.  Are 
those  who  go  through  college  to  be  placed  in  the  after-schools  more  nearly 
on  a  level  with  those  who  do  not,  than  has  been  supposed  ? 

We  restate  these  well-known  distinctions  because  so  many  confound  uni- 
versity and  college  with  each  other,  and  are  hasty  to  conclude  that  every- 
thing that  is  feasible  and  wise  in  poet-graduate  education  can  be  successfully 
engrafted  on  the  undergraduate  regimen  as  well.  If  Professor  Harper's 
scheme  makes  no  distinction  here,  or  if  its  main  aim  disregards  what  under- 
graduate discipline  requires,  and  treats  a  college  department  as  simply  ez- 
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istiog  to  impart  infonnation,  it  will  be  widely  and  strenaoiulj  diaapprovad* 
On  the  cootraiy,  specialists  in  physical  science,  and  those  w&o  look  upon 
other  branches  simply  as  accomalated  and  systematized  information,  will  ap- 
prove it  for  this  very  reason.  Disregard  of  the  history  of  learning  leads  in 
the  same  direction  ;  while  the  plan  of  teaching  the  yarioas  college  branches 
historically  —  as  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  —  may 
offer  special  obstacles  to  short-time  methods,  and  to  students  who  wish  to 
leave  oot  a  year  or  more  of  study.  Not  everything  that  can  be  called  a 
**  short-cut ''  is  objectionable  :  since  science  and  learning  no  more  sorely 
take  on  new  material  in  front  than  they  drop  off  obsolete  and  useless  matter 
at  the  rear.  But  to  give  a  liberal  education  and  leave  out  what  is  neces- 
sary to  render  it  liberal  is  quite  impossible.  To  crowd  in  something  novel, 
deemed  essential,  at  the  cost  of  crowding  out  something  else  equally  so,  or 
to  shorten  the  curriculum,  even  for  the  brightest  and  &stest-stepping 
scholars,  with  the  same  result,  has  not  yet  commended  itself  to  the  republic 
of  pedagogues.  Improved  methods,  such  as  have  been  so  handsomely  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  modem  tongues,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  spare  the 
learner's  time  and  nervous  strength,  but  it  must  be  seen  to  that  they  do 
not  spare  him  training  of  mental  faculties  as  well.  Not  alone  in  ^  major  ** 
studies  must  this  be  guarded,  but  in  all  that  the  student  pursues. 

One  of  the  standing  topics  with  educators  is  how  to  protect  the  pupil's 
individuality  and  make  the  best  of  it,  without  allowing  it  to  harm  others  or 
the  schooL  It  is  a  topic  now  coming  more  to  the  front  At  the  National 
Education  Association  in  St.  Paul,  last  July,  Superintendent  Sabin,  of  Iowa, 
made  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  argument  against  infringing  upon  originality 
and  individuality  in  both  pupil  and  teacher  by  educational  system  and  or- 
ganization. Neither  of  these,  in  the  measure  in  which  they  help,  was,  of 
course,  objected  to,  but  the  extreme  of  machine  work.  It  was  well  said,  in 
the  discussion  that  followed,  '*  What  we  need  most  is  system  and  individ- 
uality.'' Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  makes  the  same  point  in  the  "  Atlantio 
Monthly  "  for  January,  thus  :  — 

«  Discipline  of  a  certain  sort  is  clearly  necessary  to  overcome  the  indo- 
lence which  affects  most  minds,  as  well  as  to'  secure  the  fixedness  of  atten- 
tion which  it  is  naturally  difiBcult  for  any  youth  to  acquire.  The  point  at 
which  I  find  myself  at  variance  with  the  common  method  of  obtaining  these 
results  is  this :  usually,  the  effort  is  to  secure  this  control  through  habits 
created  from  the  will  of  the  teacher  impressed  upon  the  youth,  while  in  my 
opinion  they  can  be  profitably  won  only  through  the  exercise  of  the  will  oS. 
the  pupil." 

In  all  grades  of  institutions,  all  those  of  this  way  of  thinking  complain 
that  the  regimen  is  not  sufficiently  self-originated  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  taught.  Idiosyncrasies  are  not  allowed  for,  or  even  the  ordinary  range 
of  difference  between  individual  students  recognized.  ^  Minds  vary  in  an 
almost  incredible  degree."  '<  There  are  no  normal  human  beings  in  the  sense 
that  there  are  normal  horses  or  oaks.  Physically,  man  is  a  well-marked 
and  only  moderately  variable  species ;  intellectually,  he  is  utterly  vagarious,  - 
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each  indiyidaal  being  a  group  in  himself/'  This  seems  to  be  the  carrying 
out  as  to  the  mind  of  what  it  has  been  said  it  was  the  great  work  of  Darwin 
to  show  in  physical  science,  namely,  ^  that  variation  is  the  natural  condition 
of  things."  The  question  is  started  by  it  whether  such  sciences  as  psy- 
chology, ethics,  esthetics,  etc.,  are  possible  at  alL 

One  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  the  number  of  teachers  must  every- 
where be  vastly  increased,  and  that  of  pupils  diminished.  In  Harvard,  it 
is  said, "  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  their  pupils  is  about  one  to  ten."  As 
other  colleges  grow  wealthy  and  increase  their  working  force,  they  approxi- 
mate this  ratio,  especially  if  they  multiply  subjects  and  departments  in 
natural  science.  The  ultimatum  is  the  ratio  of  the  Chinese  Sunday-schools, 
one  teacher  to  a  class  of  one,  or  "  each  individual  pupil  a  group  in  himself." 
Specialties  in  the  practical  arts  resting  upon  science  call  for  few  men  at 
first,  and  a  general  scientific  or  even  technical  training  is  inadequate.  As 
experts  and  the  demand  for  them  increase,  the  teaching  must  become  more 
specialized,  and  to  this  tendency  subdivision  in  skilled  labor  of  necessity 
lends  strength.  Moreover,  every  institution  of  learning,  of  whatever  rank, 
is  liable  to  have  among  its  pupils  some  of  extraordinary  aptitude  for  most 
exceptional  life-tasks,  —  one  cannot  tell  what,  tUl  time  and  social  necessities 
show.  Without  some  peculiar,  perhaps  anomalous  training,  no  such  apti- 
tude will  be  developed  and  the  utmost  and  best  possible  made  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  But  has  **  individualism  in  education  "  any  claim  for,  has 
society  any  duty  to  furnish  individuals,  all  these  exceptional  methods  of 
training  ?  Is  it  even  possible  ?  Must  not  some  limit  be  found,  every- 
where ? 

For  example,  should  our  common  schools  —  for  individuality  is  at  least 
as  precious  in  their  pupils  as  in  those  of  advanced  institutions — be  moulded 
to  such  "  an  apt  adjustment  to  individual  needs  "  as  would  make  them  com' 
mon  schools  no  longer,  but  groups  of  specialties  in  primary  education? 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  *'  no  youth  can  be  treated  as  an  average  man," 
but  can  this  hardly  limitable  flexibility  and  diversity  be  *<  propagated  down- 
ward to  the  primary  grades  of  instruction?"  Conceding,  as  every  real 
educator  cheerfully  will,  that  everywhere  children  and  youth  must  be  studied 
by  their  instructors  as  to  their  possibilities  and  necessities  and  feasible  prog- 
ress relatively,  t.  e.,  severally,  is  any  classification  at  all  possible  without 
striking  an  average  of  individualities  in  pupils  as  a  basis  for  it  ?  What 
proportion  should  personal  adjustments  bear  to  general  ones  ?  Is  there  any 
such  thing  as  system  in  a  regimen  that  does  not  make  it  a  chief  end  to 
accustom  each  to  work  with  and  for  all  ? 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  our  wisest  educators  that  private  schools, 
select  academies,  and  small  colleges,  bring  out  vastly  more  individualism 
than  a  public  educational  system.  Even  Yale  College,  so  the  late  President 
Woolsey  said,  gave  a  better  education  in  this  regard,  over  half  a  century 
ago,  than  it  can  with  its  vastly  increased  resources  to-day.  But  plainly, 
the  institutions  first  named  had  the  average  man  chiefly  in  view  while  doing 
80  much  for  the  individual,  and  turning  out  so  large  a  proportion  of 
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and  women  who  mado  their  merk.  Who  wiU  find  f or  ni  the  golden  mena 
between  the  greateet  and  the  leaet  in  eapaeitj,  or  enable  ni  to  eombine  both 
in  any  etjb  or  grade  of  edneation,  eo  that  bri^  pn^U  and  dnll  onea  have 
joitice? 

It  will  oeeor  to  the  reader  that  the  proposed  breaking  vp  d  eoll^e  or 
oniTertitj'  eonreee  is  an  indiTidnalistio  morement  in  tendenej,  or  oi^in, 
perhaps.  One  bo j  or  giri  in  a  class  may  be  able»  from  whatsooTer  eanse, 
to  proceed  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest ;  shall  he  be  kept  back  or  lose  his  time 
and  be  made  an  idler  for  their  sal»  ?  The  common  remedy  is  to  adraaoe 
such  an  one  to  higher  classes  over  others'  heads.  Maiy  Ljon  was  such  a 
swiftly  acquiring  student  in  Massachusetts  academies,  strong  in  body  and 
mature  in  mind  when  she  began.  When  she  herself  planned  the  higher 
education  for  girls  at  Mt  Holyoke,  she  had  both  extreme  and  mean  in 
mind  ;  she  proTided  for  keeping  all  up  to  an  aTcrage  grade  in  class,  and 
also  looking  after  the  overplus  and  deficits  of  indlTiduals  by  the  sedulous 
care  and  personal  responsibility  of  associate  teachers.  It  is  possible  that 
this  twofold  end  is  more  successfully  attained  to-day  with  young  lady  stu* 
dents  than  with  young  men,  on  established  plans  of  organisation.  The 
most  revolutionary,  and  we  incline  to  imagine  the  most  promising,  of  the 
new  schemes  is  that  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper,  for  the  new  Chicago  Univa- 
sity.  It  has  more  in  it  than  the  elastic  feature  of  allowing  the  student  a 
curriculum  of  three  years,  or  four,  according  to  his  ability  and  diligence. 
It  provides  for  special  aptitudes  and  enthusiasms  on  his  part,  by  dividing 
the  studies  taught  into  major  and  minor,  permitting  him  to  make  some  one 
a  major  for  the  first  six  wee^  of  each  term,  reciting  in  it  twice  a  day,  and 
once  a  day  in  a  minor.  The  liberty  given  to  continue  the  same  major  the 
last  six  weeks  and  thereafter,  or  adopt  a  new  one,  is  an  additional  flexibility 
in  the  plan,  —  a  systematic  one,  withal,  —  giving  play  to  undeveloped  or  un- 
suspected aptitudes  as  they  appear.  The  old  plan  of  advancing  students  to 
higher  classes  for  superior  proficiency  is  to  be  made  more  precise,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  general,  by  entitling  them  to  this  transfer  on  com)>let- 
ing  six  majors  and  six  minors.  The  plan  checks  the  tendency,  perhaps 
peculiar  to  it,  to  run  down  into  mere  specialties  and  technical  studies 
prematurely  absorbing  attention,  by  its  feature  of  minor  courses.  Perhaps 
our  day-dreams  are  coming  true,  and  Professor  Harper  has  hit  upon  the 
golden  mean,  —  an  organization  that  gives  the  largest  possible  leeway  for 
all  valuable  individualities.  How  in  detail  the  losses  of  time  by  sickness  or 
self-support  and  the  coming  in  and  vacations  of  students  at  irregular  times, 
according  to  convenience  or  necessity,  are  to  be  made  up,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. By  allowing  for  non-attendance  ten  weeks  of  the  forty-eight  num- 
bered as  annual  University  weeks,  the  principle  of  allowed  percentage  of 
absence  from  study,  not  recorded  against  the  student  or  requiring  to  be  ex- 
cused, which  has  been  adopted  in  some  colleges,  is  employed  en  bloc,  as 
might  be  said.  As  the  choice  of  minor  studies  by  any  one  may  fall  up(A 
those  cognate  and  helpful  to  the  major  one  chosen,  those  who  would  turn 
all  our  higher  instruction  into  training  in  special  technics  of  some  sort^  and 
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^■ 
even  give  up  preparatoiy  and  primary  schooling  to  this,  in  part,  all  the  way 
down,  are  pretty  sure  to  favor  the  Chicago  plan,  discerning  in  it  more  con> 
cession  to  individual  pursuits  in  life  and  to  individual  predispositions  there- 
for. The  munificent  money  hasis  for  carrying  it  out  at  Chicago  secures 
wide  and  thoughtful  attention  to  its  practical  development  and  results  as 
they  appear.  It  ought  sometime  and  somewhere  to  be  tested  for  the  benefit 
of  our  whole  American  educati<m.  Considering  the  drift  of  things  for  some 
time  past,  there  can  be  no  better  time  than  now  ;  and  no  better  place  than 
the  most  intensely  progressive  of  our  Western  conomunities. 

The  objections  made  to  Dr.  Seth  Low's  plan  of  substitution  for  senior 
college  studies  at  Columbia  do  not  hold  against  the  plan  of  Professor  Har- 
per. For  the  latter  contemplates  a  continuous  curriculum  throughout,  as  the 
former  does  not,  while  it  fills  out  the  usual  time,  as  President  £liot's  would 
not,  though  with  a  change  of  studies.  In  other  words,  the  Columbia  plan 
makes  the  fourth  or  senior  year  lap  over  on  the  post-college  course.  Dr. 
Low  admits  that  *'  it  does  shorten  by  one  year  the  time  required  for  the 
college  and  professional  course  combined."  Even  if  better  work  has  been 
done  before  matriculating,  there  is  no  compensation  provided  here  for  the 
loss  of  senior  studies  proper.  This  is  the  proposed  change  :  '<  Courses  un- 
der any  university  faculty  [of  which  there  are  to  be  four,  1,  Mines,  2, 
Philosophy,  3,  Law,  4,  Medicine,]  —  designated  by  such  faculty  as  open  to 
seniors  —  shall  be  accepted  as  optional  courses  for  seniors  in  the  School  of 
Arts  (Philosophy).  The  senior  year  is  thns  made  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  university." 

The  argument  for  this  is  that  the  taste  the  student  gets  of  studies  other 
than  liberal  will  prompt  him  to  continue  them  farther.  If  they  meet  some 
special  aptitude  in  him,  it  will  doubtless  be  so  ;  if  not,  why  expect  it  ? 

The  objection  by  other  colleges  will  be  that  the  diploma  given  represents 
only  three  fonoths  of  the  studies  they  require  —  the  other  fourth  being 
foreign  to  their  courses.  Is  that  the  offer  of  a  *<  gold  payment "  of  a  debt 
in  part  —  say,  one  fourth  —  in  silver,  or  paper  ?  Cases  of  the  same  sort 
might  possibly  arise  under  Professor  Harper's  plan,  to  the  sore  perplexity 
•  of  faculties  of  other  colleges  ;  for  till  one  gets  through  it  cannot  be  known 
just  what  his  diploma  would  represent.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  one  of 
these  new  plans  would  not  require  certification  by  equivalent  as  to  the  sen- 
ior year,  in  place  of  the  usual  testimony  that  he  who  holds  it  has  pursued  in 
deed  and  in  truth  the  real  "  curriculum,"  no  two  diplomas  meaning  the  same 
thing.  Faculties  of  more  conservative  colleges  would  hardly  be  able  to 
fix  on  the  comparative  value  of  a  New  York,  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  of  a 
Chicago  diploma  on  general  grounds;  but,  if  occasion  should  arise,  would  be 
obliged  to  estimate  each  individual  diploma  on  its  own  merits.  On  grounds 
of  pure  individualism,  this  might  be  better  for  the  young  man  concerned  ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  the  striking  of  some  sort  of  an  average,  could  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  our  higher  education.  Of  the  Columbia  plan,  evi- 
dently framed  for  internal  consolidation  of  departments  solely.  Dr.  Low 
says,  <<it  in  no  way  cheapens  the  bachelor's  degree."    That  depends  on 
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what  ttondf  befaiDd  it  Tbe  phrtM  *<  bMbelor's  degree  **  luw  oertoinly  lost 
already  aocne  ci  ita  old  fiiad  meaning  ;  and  for  mental  diecipline  none  oi  as 
who  hare  been  in  eoUege  work  for  tbe  last  qnaiter  ol  a  eentoiy  would  in- 
■iit  that  preeaaelj  tbe  aame  tliingB  mnst  be  conned  bj  eyerj  indiridnaL 
Bnt  ebangea  moff  proceed  ao  far  that  a  eoUege  eonrse  wilT  be  no  more 
what  it  haa  been  hitherto  than  the  boy's  jackknif e  was  the  one  his  father 
originally  gare  him,  after  it  had  had  four  new  blades  and  three  new  handles. 
Some  things  called  cdleges  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  saeh  eren  now  by 
an  expert  in  education. 

NOTS.  — The  plan  for  a  "New  Umrenity  Coane,"  to  meliidd  Valcaaology, 
Geognosy,  Seismology,  Natstioo  and  Botadoo,  Grayitadon,  Terrestrial  Magnetiflm, 
Oeeanogn^hy,  all  to  be  studied  in  exUnto  as  essantisl  brandies  of  **  Geo-phynk,*' 
ineritably  demands  more  indiridusliim  than  has  ever  been  attajned,  or  than  is 
posrible  save  in  post-gradnate  muTersity  or  profeesionil  conrses. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Australia  has  become  a  confederation  closely  resembling 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Convention  at  Sydney  has 
completed  its  task  and  adjourned,  and  the  constitution  which  it 
framed  has  been  submitted  to  the  colonies  for  approval.  This 
done,  the  instrument  will  be  sent  for  ratification  to  the  British 
Parliament,  after  which,  with  the  formal  assent  of  the  Crown, 
Australia  from  a  group  of  separate  colonies  will  become  an 
Australasian  federation.  This  federation  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  despite  the  unpleasant  associations 
it  may  suggest  to  the  British  mind  and  the  fact  that  the  use  by 
Canada  of  the  term  Dominion  does  not  preclude  its  employ- 
ment in  the  antipodes,  —  a  title  quite  likely  to  survive  the  fu- 
ture severance  of  relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  commonwealth  follows  that  of  the  United 
States  as  closely  as  circumstances  and  the  existence  of  the  Brit- 
ish tie  render  possible  and  consistent,  a  compliment  to  the 
admirable  instrument  framed  by  the  founders  of  our  government 
than  which  none  yet  paid  has  been  more  notable  or  agreeable. 
Under  it  the  separate  colonies  will  be  called  stat^  instead  of 
provinces,  and  the  Parliament  will  consist  of  two  houses,  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  functions  of  both  of 
which  are  modeled  upon  the  American  plan.  Senators  will 
serve  for  terms  of  six  years  and  will  be  chosen  by  the  state  legis- 
latures, each  of  which,  owing  to  the  larger  size  and  smaller 
number  of  the  Australian  states,  will  elect  eight  senators,  one 
half  of  whom  will  retire  every  three  years.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  elected  every  three  years  directly  by  the 
people,  members  being  apportioned  according  to  population, 
though  each  state  will  be  entitled  to  at  least  four,  and  all  legis- 
lators will  be  paid  a  stated  salary.  Parliament  will  control  all 
federal  forces,  fix  and  levy  custom  duties,  enaCt  all  laws  rela- 
ting to  marriage  and  divorce,  the  currency,  banking,  bank- 
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mptcy,  immigration,  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems,  etc.,  and 
in  addition  may  legislate  upon  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  a 
state,  but  only  as  applied  to  that  state.  The  Senate  may  reject 
but  not  amend  financial  biUs,  which  must  originate  in  the  House, 
though  it  may  refer  a  bill  to  the  Representatives  for  amend- 
ment, which  as  a  menace  of  rejection  practically  gives  it  the 
powers  reserved  for  the  House.  A  Governor-General  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  will  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  will  exercise  a  veto  power  over  legislation, 
and  who  will  be  advised  by  a  Council  of  seven  ministers  se- 
lected from  either  house  and  forming  the  executive.  The  fed- 
eral judiciary  will  consist  of  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  four  associates,  and,  with  the  exception  that  in  certain 
public  cases  the  Crown  may  appeal  to  itself  in  Council,  it  will 
constitute  a  final  court  of  appeaL  Uniform  tariff  laws  will  be 
established,  with  complete  free  trade  between  the  states,  and 
any  surplus  revenue  will  be  divided  among  the  states,  which  will 
thus  be  interested  in  an  economical  national  administration. 
The  commonwealth  is  only  to  have  such  powers  as  the  states  ex- 
pressly agree  to  delegate  it,  but  in  the  event  of  a  state  law  and 
a  commonwealth  law  coming  in  conflict,  the  latter  is  to  prevail ; 
a  provision  which,  with  the  large  measure  of  authority  already 
given  the  central  government,  does  much  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  state  sovereignty. 

These  arQ  the  leading  features  of  the  new  constitution,  a 
scheme  of  government  so  advanced  that  Australia  may  at  any 
time  become  a  federal  republic  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  declaration  of  independence  and  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  making  the  Governor-Generalship  elective, 
without  disturbance  of  her  domestic  politics.  As  it  stands,  the 
most  serious  objection  to  it  is  that  while  providing  for  republi- 
can institutions,  it  deposits  ultimate  sovereignty  not  with  the 
people  but  with  the  Crown,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  mon- 
archical with  the  republican  systems  the  working  of  which  will 
be  watched  with  deep  interest. 

Cities  now  contain  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.     When  the  results  of  the  national  census  were 
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first  tabulated,  it  was  given  out  by  the  superintendent  that  the 
fraction  of  the  whole  population  to  be  credited  to  the  cities  — 
that  is,  to  places  of  8,000  inhabitants,  or  over  —  was  about  one 
fourth.  This  was  everywhere  considered  a  somewhat  ominous 
showing,  being,  in  the  first  place,  a  gain  of  between  two  and 
three  per  cent,  in  city  population,  as  compared  with  the  whole, 
over  the  returns  for  1880,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  decidedly 
disproportionate  advance  as  compared  with  the  general  increase 
for  the  last  decade.  But  the  revised  footings,  now  made  public, 
are  even  more  surprising  and  suggestive ;  for  the  correct  total 
of  urban  population  is  found  to  be  29.12  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  flocking  of  people  to  the  cities  has  gone  on,  through 
the  last  ten  years,  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  any  ever  before 
known  in  our  history.  The  people  living  in  cities,  according  to 
the  revised  returns,  number  18,235,670 ;  the  total  population 
of  the  country  is  62,622,500.  The  increase  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, from  1880  to  1890,  was  12,466,467 ;  and  in  the  same 
time  7,917,000  of  that  increase  went  to  the  cities.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  urban  increase  is  by  no  means  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  country.  It  is  in  the  Northern,  rather  than  in 
the  Southern  States,  that  the  massing  of  the  people  is  going  on  ; 
and  in  the  East  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  West — the  State 
of  Illinois  being  an  exception,  owing  to  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  Chicago.  In  the  Northern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic, 
a  little  more  than  half  their  population  is  found  in  the  cities ; 
in  the  Southern  seacoast  States,  only  16  per  cent.  In  the  north 
central  States,  one  fourth  of  the  people  are  in  the  cities  ;  in  the 
south  central  States,  one  tenth.  In  the  new  West,  29.7  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  urban,  and  newspaper  reports  go  to  show 
that  nearly  all  the  cities  of  that  region  are  growing  faster  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  rate  for  the  West,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  about  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  In  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  where  there  has  been  quite  a  marked  indus- 
trial revival,  which  might  be  supposed  to  give  the  cities  an  ad- 
vantage, the  percentage  of  people  in  the  cities  yet  remains  very 
smaU.  Thus  the  people  of  Alabama  who  live  in  the  cities  are 
only  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  enumeration  of  the  State ;  of 
Mississippi,  2.6  per  cent. ;  South  Carolina,  6.8  per  cent. ;  North 
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Carolina,  3.8  per  cent  There  are  only  two  States  in  which 
the  urban  population  is  proportionally  less  now  than  it  was 
in  1880,  and  these  two  are  Louisiana  and  Nevada.  Students 
of  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems  in  the  United  States 
may  find  their  efforts  at  generalization  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  the  diverse  conditions  shown  by  the  census  to  exist  in  the 
<Ufferent  sections  of  the  land. 

Consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  United  States  is 
steadily  increasing.  While  there  has  been  no  material  diminu- 
tion in  the  per  capita  use  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  past  decade, 
and  a  not  very  comforting  decrease  since  earlier  years,  the  in- 
crease  for  wines  and  malt  liquors  has  been  almost  continuous 
since  1840.  First,  as  to  distilled  spirits.  The  annual  average 
consumption,  for  each  individual  in  our  population  in  1840,  was 
about  two  and  one  half  gallons.  In  1850  it  was  a  trifle  less. 
In  1860  it  increased  to  2.86  gaUons ;  in  1870  it  fell  to  2.07 ; 
and  since  then  it  never  has  reached  two  gallons  per  person,  be- 
ing 1.40  for  the  last  revenue  year.  But  these  figures,  as  the 
government  authorities  are  careful  to  say,  do  not  fairly  indi- 
cate the  comparative  quantities  consumed  as  stimulants.  They 
tell  UB  that  not  so  much  alcohol  is  used  in  the  arts  as  formerly, 
so  that  the  decrease  cannot  be  attributed  whoUy  to  personal 
temperance  among  drinkers.  Yet  we  may  find  in  the  statistics, 
even  with  this  caution,  a  confirmation  of  the  popular  notion 
that  what  is  commonly  called  hard  liquor  drinking  is  not  as 
prevalent  a  habit  as  it  was  before  the  war.  But  when  we  turn 
to  the  figures  for  wine  and  beer,  we  see  in  one  case  a  twofold, 
and  in  the  other  a  tenfold  increase  since  1840.  Wine  was  con- 
sumed to  the  amount  of  twenty-nine  hundredths  of  a  gallon  per 
head  fifty  years  ago.  In  1880  it  had  risen  to  fifty-six  hun- 
dredths of  a  gallon,  and  it  stands  at  that  point  now :  having 
reached  what  we  may  designate  as  high-wine-mark,  sixty-five 
hundredths  of  a  gallon,  four  years  ago.  Malt  liquors  were 
drunk  to  the  amount  of  1.36  gallons  per  person  in  1840,  1.58 
gallons  in  1850,  8.22  gallons  in  1860,  5.30  gallons  in  1870, 
8.26  gallons  in  1880,  and  13.66  in  1890  — just  ten  times  the 
quantity  consumed  half  a  century  ago.     Thus  it  will  be  seen 
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that,  while  the  drink  habit  certainly  has  lost  ^^  caste  "  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  in  the  United  States,  the  average  of  consump- 
tion has  increased  tremendously,  and  statistics  make  us  a  na- 
tion of  guzzlers.  This  unwelcome  showing  may  be  charged  up 
in  part  to  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  immigration.  The  influx 
of  foreigners  has  created  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  wine 
and  beer.  But  the  immigrants  and  their  offspring  cannot  be 
made  to  bear  all  the  blame  and  the  shame  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions. Doubtless  the  massing  of  people  in  the  cities  has 
tended  to  increase  cravings  for  intoxicants  among  all  classes  of 
hard  workers,  and  the  multiplication  of  saloons  in  our  large 
cities  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  It  is  to  be  noted  fur- 
ther, in  this  connection,  that  the  demand  for  milder  stimulants 
also  has  increased  to  a  marked  degree.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  coffee  in  1840,  among  our  people  of  all  classes,  was 
three  pounds  per  year;  of  tea,  not  quite  one  pound.  These 
amounts  have  increased,  until  the  average  individual  con- 
sumption of  coffee  and  tea,  through  the  ten  years  from  1880  to 
1890,  was  eight  and  one  half  and  one  and  one  third  pounds  re- 
spectively. In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  pessimistic  prophets  are  making  much  account  of  the  in- 
creasing use  of  indigestible  stimulants,  and  of  nerve-racking 
intoxicants,  and  are  predicting  that  these  will  lead  inevitably  to 
physical  decay. 

Anti-slavery  legislation  for  the  C!ongo  Free  State  is  hin- 
dered by  the  action  of  the  American  Republic.  The  refusal  of 
the  United  States  Senate  at  its  last  session  to  ratify  the  Gen- 
eral Act  of  the  recent  Brussels  Anti-slavery  Conference,  on  the 
ground  that  its  effect  would  practically  be  to  commit  this  coun- 
try to  approval  on  the  partitioning  of  Africa,  still  threatens 
to  nullify  the  reformatory  work  of  the  conference.  That  the 
objection  urged  by  senators  is  a  valid  one  there  is  no  doubt, 
African  conquest  being  often  a  crime  and  the  United  States  un- 
willing to  deprive  itself  of  the  power  of  protest,  but  it  relates, 
after  all,  to  a  matter  of  policy,  while  the  question  in  hand  is  one 
of  duty.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  Africa  has  been  partitioned,  the 
governments  are  on  the  ground  and  administering  affairs,  and 
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what  is  more  to  the  point,  thej  are  all  agreed  upon  the  neoeesity 
of  the  restriction  of  the  liqnor  traffic  and  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Under  the  Brussels  treaty  they  have  united  upon 
a  plan  of  campaign  against  these  twin  evils,  which  every  colo- 
nial establishment  set  up  in  Africa  and  every  civilised  govern- 
ment in  the  world  shall  assist  in  carrying  out,  and  to  this  act 
the  signatures  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the 
conference  is  appended.  The  Congo  Free  State,  which  the 
United  States  was  the  first  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world  to  rec- 
ognize, must  from  its  position  on  the  continent  be  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  in  the  conduct  of  this  compaign,  and  is 
already  doing  a  splendid  work  of  regeneration.  It  is  establish- 
ing commercial  and  police  stations  throughout  a  vast  territory 
and  so  introducing  civilization  and  order,  and  is  building  a  rail- 
way from  the  Atlantic  to  Stanley  Pool  which,  when  completed, 
will  give  access  to  8,000  miles  of  navigable  waters.  All  this, 
of  course,  costs  money,  and  although  its  present  annual  income 
from  all  sources  is  $786,000,  with  half  its  area  overrun  by  slave 
traders  whose  aggregate  forces  number  12,000  men,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  develop  the  State  and  fulfill  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  Brussels  treaty.  To  declare  war  against  the  slave  steal- 
ers and  continue  it  until  they  are  compelled  to  cease  their  infa- 
mous traffic  requires  not  only  the  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
other  civilized  governments  assured  by  that  treaty,  but  more 
money ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  Congo  State  has  no  means  of 
raising  it  except  by  levying  import  duties.  But  it  is  bound  by 
treaties  with  the  United  States  and  other  powers  not  to  exact 
such  duties,  and  to  give  it  a  steady  and  sufficient  source  of  rev- 
enue, in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic and  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  Brussels  Conference 
added  another,  enabling  it  to  levy  import  taxes.  All  the  Euro- 
pean powers  have  now  ratified  both  these  conventions,  but  the 
United  States  Senate  having  rejected  the  former  and  left  the 
latter  without  action  of  any  kind,  and  the  treaty  being  void  un- 
less ratified  by  July  2,  1891,  the  great  work  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Conference  threatens  to  be  wholly  lost  Happily,  certain 
clauses  in  the  convention  enabling  a  power  to  impose  conditions 
upon  its  adhesion,  have  warranted  the  President  in  assuming 
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that  favorable  action  may  yet  be  taken  by  the  Senate,  and  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Belgian  king,  the  time  allowed  for  ratifi- 
cation has  been  extended  until  after  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that  some  declaration  can  be  framed 
which,  without  offense  to  foreign  powers,  will  leave  the  United 
States  free  U^  protest  against  African  partition  and  yet  enable 
it  to  uphold  the  arms  of  a  State  which  it  was  the  first  to  encour- 
age in  its  battle  with  the  greatest  evil  that  the  sun  shines  on. 

American  war  steamers  are  now  the  fastest  in  the  world. 
The  originality  shown  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  new  navy  is  already  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
leading  maritime  powers.  For  a  time  the  inclination  of  the  de- 
partment was  to  follow  the  English  standard  in  naval  construc- 
tion, several  of  the  new  ships  having  been  built  directly  from 
English  plans,  and  others  modeled  closely  after  well-known  ves- 
sels in  the  British  navy.  But  American  inventive  genius,  which, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  produced  the  fast-sailing  privateer,  and  in 
late  years  the  Puritan  aiul  Volunteer,  when  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  fast-steaming  cruisers,  has  shown  such  wonderful 
results  that  the  English  frankly  acknowledge  themselves  beaten 
in  the  competition.  The  British  Admiralty  concedes  the  United 
States  place  in  the  ranks  of  great  naval  powers,  and  English 
naval  architects  acknowledge  the  superior  merit  of  the  work  of 
their  American  confreres,  particularly  in  the  development  of 
speed,  as  shown  in  the  fast  cruiser,  or  commerce  destroyer.  Of 
the  latter  vessels,  one,  known  as  No.  12,  or  the  Pirate,  is  now 
in  process  of  construction  in  the  Cramps'  shipyard  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  bids  have  been  asked  for  another,  both  of  which  will 
be,  according  to  Secretary  Tracy,  absolutely  without  parallel 
among  the  warships  of  the  world,  and  the  former  of  which  has 
already  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  British  In- 
stitute of  Naval  Architects.  In  this  discussion,  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Admiral  Sir  John  Hay  admitted  that  England  had 
nothing  to  cope  with  No.  12,  which  was  practically  without  a 
rival  in  the  world ;  that  it  could  clear  the  sea  of  British  com- 
merce without  fear  of  capture,  and  that  but  two,  if  any,  of  the 
fast  passenger  steamers   could  by  any  possibility  escape  it. 
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This  is  high  praise  for  American  designers,  but  that  it  is  fully 
warranted  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  a  careful 
description  of  the  vessel  by  a  competent  British  naval  construc- 
tor, and  that  both  Nos.  12  and  13  are  to  maintain  a  speed  of  21 
knots  an  hour,  a  rate  that  will  make  the  fastest  liners  their  vic- 
tims. Their  efficiency  as  commerce  destroyers  \f ill,  moreover, 
be  increased  by  their  resemblance  to  ordinary  merchant  steam- 
ers, the  projections  and  other  conspicuous  features  comm<m  to 
warships  being  dispensed  with,  and  the  character  of  the  vessels 
thus  concealed  until  they  are  virtually  upon  their  prey.  Both 
will  be  protected  cruisers,  that  is,  sufficiently  armored  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  built,  and  will  carry  a  coal  supply 
of  2,000  tons,  enabling  them  to  circumnavigate  Uie  globe  in  109 
days  without  the  necessity  of  i*e-coaling.  Each  vessel  will  be 
driven  by  triple  screws,  and  will  have  three  separate  sets  of 
triple  expansion  engines,  each  capable  of  driving  the  ship  alone, 
and  together  expected  to  develop  21,000  horse-power.  The 
armament  of  No.  12  will  include  four  6-inch  and  eight  4-inch 
rifles,  twelve  rapid-firing  6-pounders,*and  six  1-pounders,  two 
machine  guns,  one  field  gun,  and  six  torpedo  tubes.  Both  ves- 
sels are  intended  for  aggressive  warfare — the  old  privateers, 
but  built  of  steel  and  propelled  by  steam,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  run  down  their  victims,  destroy  them,  and  dart  away  in  quest 
of  other  prey.  It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  in  the  peculiar 
position  occupied  by  the  United  States,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
such  vessels,  and  that  the  nation  has  uo  cause  for  warlike  prep- 
arations beyond  the  adequate  protection  of  its  principal  strate- 
gic seaports  and  the  entrances  to  its  great  rivers.  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  commerce  destroyer  was  a  leading  factor 
in  the  result  of  the  war  of  1812,  that  all  modem  navies  are  sup- 
plied with  them,  and  that,  apart  from  aggressive  purposes,  the 
nation  must  have  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  its  own  merchant 
marine. 

Ocean  mail  subsidies  are  pretty  certain  to  be  approved  by 
experience,  in  view  of  the  increasing  volume  of  our  foreign  cor- 
respondence. By  statements  recently  obtained  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  it  is  shown  that  the  rapid  growth  of  postal 
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business,  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  is  scarcely 
more  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  the  same  business  with 
foreign  lands.  In  its  home  correspondence,  this  country  sur- 
passes every  other  in  the  world;  indeed,  the  volume  of  it  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  German  Empire,  which  ranks  sec* 
ond.  And  in  foreign  correspondence,  our  land  is  only  second  to 
Germany,  and  a  close  second  at  that.  Our  foreign  correspond- 
ence has  been  growing  lately  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
year,  and  for  the  year  last  past  it  amounted  to  about  90,000,000 
pieces.  It  was  partly  because  seven  ninths  of  this  large 
total  went  across  the  seas  in  foreign  ships,  that  Congress  was 
moved  to  action  in  the  interests  of  an  American  ocean  mail  ser- 
vice. Mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  has 
been  altogether  given  over  to  foreign  ships.  We  have  a  few 
vessels,  of  the  third  or  fourth  class,  on  the  routes  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  ports  of  Japan,  China,  and  Australia.  Un- 
der the  new  law,  this  service  probably  will  be  doubled  ;  fast  ves- 
sels of  the  first  class  will  be  built  expressly  for  it.  San  Diego 
also  hopes  to  become  an  important  port  of  departure  and  arri- 
val for  vessels  to  and  from  the  shores  of  Asia.  From  our  At- 
lantic ports,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  fast  and  stanch 
American  ships  will  have  a  share,  not  only  in  mail  transpor- 
tation, but  in  general  traffic,  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  South  America.  The  time  of  a  letter 
from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  may  be  reduced  from  a 
month,  as  it  is  now,  to  one  third  of  that  time  —  or  even  to  one 
week.  And,  instead  of  having  only  a  few  slow  vessels  carrying 
freight  to  Europe,  we  may  look  for  the  building  of  fast  steam- 
ers well  fitted  to  carry  mails  at  the  highest  attainable  speed. 
Of  course  the  improvement  of  mail  facilities,  especially  by 
means  of  fast  American  vessels,  will  be  a  stimulus  to  interna- 
tional trade ;  and  it  is  this  benefit  to  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
betterment  of  the  postal  service,  that  Congress  had  in  view  in 
passing  the  mail  subsidy  act.  The  way  that  other  countries 
look  at  this  matter  may  be  learned  from  the  case  of  New  Zea- 
land. That  British  colony  has  paid  a  large  bonus  to  a  steam- 
ship company,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  order  to  maintain  mail 
and  trade  connection  with  the  United  States,  at  San  Francisco. 
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Now  the  English  and  Canmdians  seek  to  dwert  or  diminish  this 
business,  through  a  subsidized  line  of  yessels  plying  between 
Vancoaver  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
with  the  new  interest  shown  by  our  government  in  mail-cany- 
ing,  the  line  of  eommunication  at  San  Francisco  will  be  pre- 
served ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  other  lines,  both  on  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic,  will  be  strengthened  and  built  up. 

Afro-Ahericans  appear  to  double  their  numbers  in  the 
United  States  somewhat  less,  but  not  much  less,  rapidly  than 
the  whites. 

The  large  increase  of  the  colored  population  in  Arkansas,  as 
shown  by  the  census  returns,  may  be  held  to  account  to  some 
extent  for  the  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  same  population,  suggested  by  the  reports  from 
the  Gulf  States.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  Arkansas 
has  a  colored  population  of  811,227,  as  against  210,666  in  1880, 
or  an  increase  of  47.7  per  cent.,  the  larger  part  of  which  has 
been  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties,  and  undoubtedly  due  to 
immigration  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  total 
increase  of  100,561  in  the  colored  population  during  the  decade, 
74,738  has  been  in  the  river  counties,  making  them,  with  the 
Yazoo  Valley,  the  blackest  districts  thus  far  reported  from  the 
South,  in  one  small  section  the  increase  of  blacks  having  been 
16,869  against  63  whites.  But  large  as  the  immig^tion  to 
Arkansas  has  been,  it  fails  to  satisfactorily  explain  the  remark- 
able decline  shown  by  the  census  reports  in  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  colored  population  in  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
though  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  returns  from  Missouri, 
Texas,  and  the  Northern  States  may  still  further  account  for  it 
The  fact,  however,  that  colored  immigration  into  these  sections 
during  the  decade  has  not  been  larger  than  usual,  renders  it 
improbable  that  there  will  be  any  change  from  the  general  con- 
clusion reached  from  the  census  returns  for  the  five  States  now 
in  the  preliminary  figures  for  South  Carolina  and  the  State 
census  of  Louisiana.  In  these  seven  States  —  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia  —  the  average  percentage  of  increase  since  1880 
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has  been  80.3  for  the  whites,  and  17.4  for  the  blacks,  as  agunst 
an  increase  between  1870-80  for  the  former  of  about  87  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  latter  of  about  38  per  cent.  Taking  only  the 
six  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  white  population  has 
increased  during  the  decade  28.9  per  cent.,  as  against  an  in- 
crease of  blacks  in  the  same  period  of  only  12.4  per  cent,  and 
an  increase  of  88  per  cent,  during  the  decade  between  1870-80. 
Even  counting  the  abnormal  increase  in  Arkansas,  the  increase 
of  blacks  in  the  seven  States  during  the  decade  has  been  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  whites  and  less  than  half  the  colored 
increase  of  the  previous  decade,  a  ratio  which,  if  correct,  must 
effectually  dispel  the  fear  of  any  future  struggle  for  supremacy 
with  the  negro  race. 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  to  accept  the  figures  as  correct  and 
to  account  for  the  decrease  of  the  blacks,  though  the  close  agree- 
ment between  the  federal  and  state  census  in  Louisiana  is  con- 
firmation of  the  general  correctness  of  Mr.  Porter's  report. 
Possibly  the  missing  colored  population  may  yet  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  —  in  Texas,  Missouri,  and  the  North- 
em  States,  —  or  it  may  be  that  the  loss  is  actual,  due  to  the 
large  death-rate  among  the  negroes  and  the  reinforcement  of  the 
white  population  by  immigration,  though  Southern  opinion  de- 
clines to  accept  either  theory.  In  any  event,  the  census  reports 
show  that  the  drift  of  colored  immigration  is  steadily  toward 
the  South,  and  that  in  time  the  northern  tier  of  Southern  States 
will  be  practically  white,  the  negro  populations  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Maryland  being  now  only  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  and  that  of  West  Virginia  and  Missouri  only 
about  five  per  cent.  Apparently,  the  Gulf  States,  with  por- 
tions of  South  Carolina,  will,  for  a  time,  have  to  be  practically 
surrendered  to  the  negroes,  though,  with  the  increasing  white 
immigrration  in  that  quarter,  and  the  downward  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  blacks,  the  occupation  may  be  only  temporary. 

The  second  federal  census  showed  a  growUi  of  85  per  cent, 
in  the  white  population  and  of  32  per  cent,  in  the  colored,  and 
though  in  several  subsequent  decades  the  increase  of  each  race 
has  reached  somewhat  higher  figures,  for  the  past  thirty  years 
the  tendency  has  been  steadily  downward.     Between  1880  and 
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1890  the  ratio  of  increase  has,  apparently,  been  nearly  three  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  whites,  even  in  the  black  belt,  a  ratio  which, 
if  correct,  as  very  possibly  it  is  not,  eff ectoally  dispels  the  fear 
that  the  white  race  will  be  submerged  beneath  a  bhick  wave  of 
population,  and  renders  unnecessary  any  measures  for  negro 
emigration  to  Africa.  Such  emigration  is  a  wild  dream  at  best, 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
two  Irelands  across  an  ocean  five  thousand  miles  wide  being 
wholly  lacking,  and  practically  impossible  of  creation.  Even 
to  export  the  natural  increase  of  the  blacks  would  necessitate 
an  enormous  fleet  and  cost  at  least  thirty  millions  a  year,  the 
whole  expense  of  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  whites, 
together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  emigrants  on  African  soil 
until  self-support  could  be  reached.  Moreover,  no  removal  on 
such  an  extended  scale  could  be  accomplished  without  terrible 
suffering,  —  on  the  part  of  the  whites  because  of  the  merciless 
taxation  it  would  entail,  and  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  because 
they  would  move  unwillingly.  A  great  and  increasing  Afro- 
American  population  is  in  the  United  States  to  stay.  The  local 
problems  to  which  their  presence  will  give  importance  can  be 
solved  only  by  education  and  justice. 

Lynch  law  in  New  Orleans  has  very  dangerous  defenders. 
The  report  of  the  New  Orleans  grand  jury,  impaneled  to  in- 
vestigate the  recent  lynching  of  Italians  in  that  city,  will  be 
regarded  as  an  ex-parte  plea  in  behalf  of  the  lynchers  rather 
than  as  a  justification  of  their  action.  The  conclusions  pre- 
sented are  that  public  justice  in  the  city  had  become  so  corrupt 
that  certain  persons  of  Italian  birth  had  presumed  upon  it  to 
accomplish  the  murder  of  the  chief  of  police,  and  that,  being 
arraigned  for  the  crime,  they  presumed  upon  the  corruptible 
nature  of  New  Orleans  juries,  and  secured  an  acquittal.  The 
indignation  of  the  people  at  this  miscarriage  of  justice  and  the 
helplessness  of  the  courts  blazed  out  so  suddenly  that  without 
premeditation  they  took  the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  ;  but  so  general  was  the  approval  of  the  act  and  so  large 
was  the  number  of  citizens  sharing  in  it,  that  the  grand  jury 
find  the  indictment  of  any  of  them  an  impossible  task.     Em- 
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phasis  is,  however,  given  to  its  declaration  as  to  the  regular 
corruption  of  justice  by  the  indictment  of  six  persons  for  the 
crime  of  jury  bribing,  —  an  indictment  that  might  well  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  community  which,  by  its  carelessness  and 
indifference,  has  permitted  such  a  condition  of  things  to  become 
possible ;  but  which  is  in  no  way  an  excuse  for  failure  to  indict 
the  lynchers.  For  if  corruption  and  violence  were  as  general 
as  the  grand  jury  reports,  some  popular  movement  toward  re- 
form was  certainly  necessary,  but  it  should  have  been  attempted 
first  at  the  polls,  and  the  object  of  its  pursuit  should  have  been 
the  corrupt  administrators  of  the  law,  and  not  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  a  jail.  Undoubtedly  every  community,  when  it  finds 
its  laws  set  at  naught  and  its  agents  overpowered,  has  the  right 
to  assume  and  itself  discharge  the  duties  it  has  delegated  to  its 
servants,  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  principle  is  a  danger- 
ous one,  the  application  of  which,  in  any  case,  should  be  very 
clear.  But,  in  this  case,  the  grand  jury  fails  to  show  that  the 
pimishment  of  the  prisoners  and  the  reestablishment  of  good 
government  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  pacific  meas- 
ures, and  only  shows  that  the  people  revenged  their  own  lassi- 
tude and  indifference  upon  men  still  within  reach  of  the  law, 
and  subject  to  lawful  pimishment.  It  has  not  conducted  its 
investigation  with  a  view  to  finding  how  the  lynchers  might  be 
indicted,  but  how  indictment  might  be  avoided,  and,  while  it 
may  be  that  indictment  is  impossible  in  the  fact  that  the  mob 
was  the  community,  inference  will  be  that  it  is  a  partisan  state- 
ment meant  to  shield  the  lynchers  and  excuse  their  crime. 
Meanwhile,  it  appears  from  the  report  that  nine  of  the  eleven 
Italians  slain  were  naturalized  Americans,  that  the  political 
status  of  the  other  two  is  uncertain,  and  that  evidence  is  ample 
as  to  the  criminal  antecedents  and  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
victims  for  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  lynched.  Their 
murder,  therefore,  is  not  a  just  subject  of  complaint  by  any  for- 
eign power,  and  if  the  statements  of  the  grand  jury  can  be 
proved,  the  United  States  is  under  no  obligation  to  Italy  for 
redress  in  any  form. 
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Canada  surpasses  the  United  States  iu  the  wisdom  of  her 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  The  policy  which  provides  for  educa- 
tion, settlement  on  farms,  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  build- 
ing, stock  raising,  and  an  advance  toward  citizenship,  has  been 
carried  out  with  pronounced  success  among  them  ;  and  our 
friends  over  the  border  deserve  cordial  congratulations  for  what 
they  have  accomplished.  Recent  information  is  at  hand,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Dominion  is  spending  a  little  over  a  million  dol- 
lars per  year  in  the  endeavor  thoroughly  to  civiHze  about  25,000 
Indians.  Among  these  appreciative  natives,  there  are  now  in 
use  over  5,000  dwellings,  and  they  have  about  12,000  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  They  are  well  provided  with  farming 
utensils  and  machinery,  and  are  getting  on  admirably  in  stock 
raising.  The  young  people  enjoy  excellent  schooling,  suited  to 
their  needs ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  government's  service  is 
well  maintained  from  year  to  year,  because  the  tried  and  true 
workers,  in  the  agency  offices  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  are 
kept  in  their  places  and  are  given  every  incentive  to  take  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  their  employment.  No  vicious  political  favor- 
itism has  come  in,  as  a  disturbing  and  demoralizing  factor  in 
their  lives.  The  Christianization  of  the  Canadian  Indians  does 
not  seem  to  make  as  rapid  headway  as  their  training  in  the 
every-day  ways  of  civilization ;  and  jet  about  one  half  of  the 
25,000,  whose  material  and  intellectual  advance  is  here  noted, 
have  become  Christians,  perhaps  half  of  these  converts  being 
Roman  Catholics.  More  vigorous  efforts  must  be  made  by  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Canada,  if  Protestant  Christianity  is  to 
become  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  civilized  Indians.  There 
is  special  need  for  this,  in  view  of  the  plans  of  the  Catholic 
powers  in  Quebec,  to  send  colonies  of  French  Catholics  from 
that  province  into  the  northwest  country,  with  the  double  object 
of  giving  the  colonists  a  new  start  in  life  and  of  holding  the 
new  territory  for  the  Roman  church.  These  colonizing  plans 
of  the  priesthood  are  not  working  as  successfully  as  their  origi- 
nators expected  ;  but  they  yet  call  for  consideration  and  coun- 
ter-efforts, beyond  what  they  are  now  receiving,  from  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  the  Dominion. 
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